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Note on the Translation 


‘The Introduction, Part Lt, and Part IL-1 were translated by Derry Cook, 
Radmore, Part L.il-IV by Barry Smerin, Part IL.1V-V, Part I1Ltl, and the Con, 
clusion by Ewald Osers, and Part IIL1-it by Barbara Wilson. The translation ay 
a whole was revised and edited by Derry Cook-Radmore. 

In the Bibliography information has been added concerning English transla. 
tions/originals of German and other foreign-language publications. These 
translations are cited in the footnotes and have been used whenever possible for 
quotations occurring in the text. 

Personal and ical names in the text and the maps—except those 
for which established English names exist (¢.g. Warsaw, Moscow, Cologne) — 
have been given in the form laid down by the British Standard and by Official 
Standard Names Approved by the US Board of Geographic Names (US Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Office of Geography). 


Abbreviations 


Note. This list, besides covering the abbreviations used in tables, organigrams, 
etc, serves mainly as a key to the many found in archival sources, though it does 
not reflect the full range of variation in pointing etc. encountered in the citations 
given in the footnotes. 


AAC) Auswirtiges Amt: ministry of foreign affairs 

AA (2) anti-aircraft 

Abt. Abulg. Abteilung: section, department, unit, detail, 
battalion (armoured forces), battery (artillery) 

Abw. Abwehr: foreign intelligence 

we aircraft 

aD. ausser Dienst: retired 

ADAP Abkten sur deutschen austoartigen Politik: Documents 
on German Foreign Policy (cf. DGFP) 

ADC aide-de-camp 

Adi. Adjutant(ur): (officer of ) staff department dealing 
with routine matters; ‘A’ and‘Q’ Branch 

AEG Allgemeine Elektrizitits-Gesellschaft: General 
Electric Company 

ARV armoured fighting vehicle 

Ag Amtsgruppe: department of an Amr in the war 
ministry 

AG Aktiengesellschaft: joint stock company 

AGr. Armeegruppe: army group 

AH,AHA Allgemeines Heeresamt: general army office 

AK, AK Armeekorps: army corps 

AK. Armia Krajowa (Home Army—Poland) 

All. Proz. Allliierte Prozesse: Allied (war) trials 

AMA Allgemeines Marinchauptamt: General Naval 

Ang. 

Anh. 

Ani. 

ANP Alene Nederlands Persbureau: Dutch press 

A0,A.0. ‘Abwebtroffizier: Abwehe (= foreign intligence) 
officer 

AOK Armeeoberkommando: army headquarters 


staff 


aT 
AtcAbt. 
Ausb.Abt. 


Ausl./Abw. 


Ausw. 
AWA. 


artillery division 

‘Assessor: (1) German civil service rank above 
Referendar, (2) assistant judge 

anti-tank 

Attaché-Abteilung: attaché section 
Ausbildungsabteilung (des Generalstabes des 
Heeres): training department in the Army General 


Auswertung: evaluation 
‘Allgemeines Wehrmachtamt (des OKW): general 
Wehrmacht office (of the High Command of the 
Armed Forces) 


Bataillonskommandeur: battalion commander 
Bundesarchiv: Federal German Archives, Koblenz 
B iv-Militirarchiv (Federal German 


replacement (training) army 
Bund Deutscher Madel: League of German Girls 
Befehishaber der Ordnungspolizei: commander of 


police 
Befchlshaber der Sicherheitspolizei und des SD: 
‘commander of the security police and security 


cav. 


CGOA 


Ch.d.A 
Chef HRiist u. BAE 


(Chef H.Stab, Ch.H.Stb, 
Chefs. 
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cavalry 

Chefder Sicherheitspolizei und des SD:commander 
of the security police and security service 

Chef der Zivilverwaltung: head of civil 
administration 

Central'nyi Gosudarstvennyi Osobyi Archiv: 
Russian central state archives, Moscow 

‘Chef der Administration: head of administration 
Chef der Heeresriistung und Befehlshaber des 
Ersatzheeres: head of army equipment and 
‘commander of the training army 

‘Chef Heeresstab: chief of army staff 
Chefsache: to be seen by senior officer only 
Ceska Naradova Rada: Czech National Council 
‘communications 

company 

civil service, civil servant 

Divisionskommandeur: divisional commander 
Deutsche Arbeitsfront: German Labour Front 
Deutsches Afrikakorps 

Deutsch-Griechische Warenausgleichsgesellschaft 
mbH 

Demobilmachung: demobilization 

Deutsche Erd- und Steinwerke Gmbh: = German 
‘Mines & Quarries Ltd. 

Dietsch-Viaamsche Arbeidsgemeenschap: 
German-Flemish Working Community 
Deutsche-wallonische Arbeitsgemeinschaft: 
Documents on German Foreign Policy (translation of 
ADAP; sce Bibliography) 

Diplom-Ingenieur: graduate in engineering 
Diplom-Kaufman: graduate in commerce 
Diplom-Volkswirt: graduate in economics 
division(al) 

Deutsche Jungvolk: junior division (10-14 rs) of 
Hitler Youth 

Dracéa Mihailovié 

Deutsches Nachrichtenbiiro: German News 
‘Agency 

Deutsches Reichsministerium der Finanzen: Reich 
ministry of finance 

Deutsches Rotes Kreuz: German Red Cross 


G. 
GBA,GB/Arbeit 


GBBau, GB Bau 
GBChem, GB Chemie 


GBK (1) 


GBK @) 


office 

Deutsche Volksliste: German Ethnic List 
(Eisenbahn): of artillery, mounted on railway truck 
Ethnikos Dimokratikos Ellenikos Syndesmos: 
National Republican Greck League (resistance 
group) 

Einwohnerkampfabteilung: home combat unit 


engineer regiment 
Belorussian Self-Help Organization 


Food Research Institute 
Einwandererzentralstelle: immigrants assistance 


office 

Belgian franc(s) 
Feldgendarmerie: military police 
French franc(s) 

Fahrerhauptquartier: Hitler’s personal 


field post office 
Freiherr (title equivalent to ‘baron’) 
Forcign Relations of the United States (qv. in 


Generalbevollmich 

general plenipotentiary for manpower 
Gencralbevollmachtigter fir die Regelung der 
Bauwirtschaft: General plenipotentiary for control 


Generalbevollmacht 
General plenipotentiary for motor transport 


Abbreviations xxvii 


Generalbevollmachtigter fir das Nachrich- 
tenwesen: General plenipotentiary for 
telecommunications 

Generalbevollmichtigter fir Rastung: General 
plenipotentiary for armaments 
Generalbevollmachtigter fir die Reichsverwaltung: 
General plenipotentiary for Reich administration 
Generalbevollmachtigter fir die Wirtschaft: 
General plenipotentiary for the economy 
Gebirgs-: mountain 

geheim: secret 

general (rank) 

General der Artillerie: artillery general 

General der Flieger: general of flying troops 
General der Gebirgstruppe: general of mountain 


troops 
General der Infanterie: infantry general 
Generaldirektor: director-general, general 


manager 
General der Kavallerie: cavalry general 
General der Nebeltruppen: general of chemical 


warfare troops 
General der Pioniere und Festungen: engineers 


Gen z,b.V.b. ObdH 


aep. 
Gestapo 
GEM 
GFP 

Gl 


Generalstab des Heres: Army General Staff 
Generalstab der Luftwaffe: Luftwaffe General 
Suff 

General zur besonderen Verfigung beim 
Oberbefehishaber des Heeres: general (special 
duties) attached to the commander-in-chief of the 


army 
gepanzert: armoured 

Geheime Staatspolizei: secret police, Gestapo 
Generalfeldmarschall: field marshal 

Gcheime Feldpolizei: secret field police 
General Inspekteur/-tion: general inspector/ate 


xvii Abbreviations 


GIFION Generalinspekteur fiir den Fahrernachwuchs! 
Offiziersnachwuchs: inspector-general of officer 


ser 

GK Generalkommissar: comissioner-general 

g.Kdos.,8.K. ‘gcheime Kommandosache: top secret (military) 

GL Generalluftzeugmeister: director-general of air 
armament 


Reeenieds . 
HaPol. Handelspolitische Abteilung (des Auswirtigen 
‘Amtes): trade policy department in the ministry of 
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Heereswaffenamt: army ordnance office 
Heerwesenabteilung (des Generalstabes des 
Heeres): army affairs department in the Army 
General Staff 

Infanteriedivision: infantry division 

Institut fir Zeitgeschichte: Institute of 
Contemporary History (Munich) 

im Generalstab: in the general staff 
Infanteriegeschitz: infantry (close support) gun 
Interessengemeinschaft Farbenindustrie: common 
interests group for the dyestuff industry 
Internationale Handelskammer: international 
chamber of commerce 

International Military Tribunal (see Trial of Major 
War Criminals in Bibliography) 

Infanteriedivision: infantry division 
Infanteriegeschdtz: infantry (close support) gun 
Inspekteur: inspector 

Imperial War Museum, London 

Abteilung Inland (des Aligemeinen Wehrmacht- 
‘amts): home affairs department (of the General 


Kapitin zur See: captain (navy) 
Kavalleriebrigade: cavalry brigade 
Kavalleriedivision: cavalry division 
Kommando: command, HQ 
commander 


Kommandeur:, 
Kommandeur der Sicherheitspolizei und des SD: 
Kommanditgesellschatt: limited partnership 


Komitet Gosudarstvennoi Bezopasnosti: Soviet 
state security committee 


(qv. in Bibliography) 
Kriegsverwaltung: war administration 


: tank gun 
Kapiti zur See: naval captain 
Abteilung. (des 
‘Wehrmacht ‘bzw.-stabes); home 


Legationsrat: legation 
Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler (a Waffen-SS unit) 


assistant secretary 


Min, Pris. 
Min. Rat 


mot., motd. 


MS-Flottille 
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Ministerprisident: premier; minister-president 
Ministerialrat: senior civil service rank 
Mobilmachung: mobilization 

motorized 

‘Marineverbindungsoffizier: naval liaison officer 
‘Ministerialrat: senior civil service rank 

Mérser: mortar 

Minensuchflottlle: minesweeper flotilla 

‘motor transport 

motor torpedo-boat, ‘E-boat” 
‘Mannschaftstransportwagen: personnel carrier 
maintenance unit 

‘Munitionsministerium: ministry of munitions 
Militarverwaltung: military administration 
Marineverbindungs-Offizier: naval liaison 
officer 

Militarverwaltung, Zentralabteilung: military 
administration, central office 

Amtsgruppe Wehrwirtschaft Kriegsmarine (des 
‘Marinewaffenhauptamtes): war economy 
department, navy (of the central naval armaments 
office) 

Nachlaf: papers 

not available; not applicable 

National Archives, Washington 
Nachrichtenregiment: signals regiment 
Nationalpolitische Erzichungsanstalt: national 
political educational institution 

‘Nuremberg document 

Nebelwerfer-Regiment: smoke regiment 
Nebelwerfer: lt. ‘smoke thrower’, aWW1 name 
used to designate WW2 rocket launchers 

no date of publication given 

Norwegian krone 

Narodny kommissariat ynutrennikh del: People’s 
commissariat for internal affairs (USSR) 
“Nacht- und Nebel’-Erlafi: ‘Under cover of 
darkness’ decree 

Nederlandse Oostcompagnie 

‘Nuremburg document, OKW 

no place of publication given 

Nasjonal Samling: Norwegian fascist party 
Nasjonal Socialist 

Nationaal-Socialistische Beweging: (Dutch) 
National Socialist Movement 


OB (1), Ob. 

OB (2) 

ObdH, Ob.d.H. 
ObdL, Ob.d.L. 


ObdM. Ob.d.M. 


Abbreviations 
NS-Bund Deutscher Technik: National Socialist 
Nationalsozialistische Deutsche Arbeiter-Partei: 
National Socialist German Workers’ Party (Nazis) 
Nationalsozialistisches Fliegerkorps: National 
Socialist Flying Corps 
Nationalsozialistisches Kraftfahrkorps: National 
Socialist Motor Corps 
Nationalsozialistische Volkswohifahrt: National 
Socialist People’s Welfare Organization 
Oberbefehishaber: commander-in-chief, GOC 
‘Oberbirgermeister: lord mayor 
‘Oberbefehishaber des Heeres: commander-in- 
chief of the army 
Oberbefehlshaber der Luftwaffe: commander-in- 
chief of the Luftwaffe 
‘Oberbefehlshaber der Kriegsmarine: commander- 
in-chief of the navy 
Oberstleutnant: lieutenant-colonel 
‘SS rank: Oberfilhrer = brigadier-general 
Oberingenieur: senior engineering qualification 
Oberkommando: high command 
Oberlandforstmeister: senior civil service rank in 
forestry department 
i wurat: civil service rank (senior 
‘government architect) 
‘Ordnungsdienst: auxiliary police force 
Oberfeldkommandantur: higher field headquarters 


Command 

Oberkommando der Kriegsmarine: Navy High 
‘Command 

‘Oberkommando der Wehrmacht: High Command 
of the Armed Forces 

Operations-: operational 

Operationsabteilung (des Generalstabes des 
Heeres): operations department in the Army 
General Staff 

Oberquartiermeister: deputy chief of the general 


staff 
Organisationsabteilung (des Generalstabes des 


Pg 
PKWN 


PLA 
Pol. (Abt.) 


Pol.Rgt. 
Pow 
PPE 
PRO 


Prop. 
Prop.Min. 
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Heeres): organization department in the Army 
General Staff 

‘Oberregicrungsrat: senior civil service rank 

‘SS rank: Obersturmbannfuhrer = licutenant- 
colonel 

SS rank: Obersturmflihrer = 1st lieutenant 
Organisation Todt: Todt Organization 
Organizacija Ukrains’kich Nacionalistiv: 
Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists 
Heerespersonalamt: Army Personnel Office 
Politisches Archiv des Auswartigen Amtes 
(political archives of the foreign ministry), Bonn 
Panzerabwehrkanone: anti-tank gun 
persOnlich: personal(ly) 

Parteigenosse: ‘party comrade’, fellow member of 
Nazi Party 


Polski Komitet Wyzwolenia Narodowego: Polish 
National Liberation Committee 

Planungsamt: planning office 

Politische Abteilung im Auswartigen Amt: political 
department in foreign ministry 

Polizeiregiment: police regiment 

prisoner of war, 

Parti Populaire Francais: French People's Party 
Public Record Office, London 


propaganda 
Reichsministerium fir Volksaufklarung und 

: Reich ministry for public 
enlightenment and 


: anti-tank launcher 
Panzerarmecoberkommando: armoured army HQ 
Panzerbiichse: 2-man anti-tank rocket launcher 


Abbreviations 


Rechtsanwalt: law qualification (title) 
Reichsarbeitsdienst: Reich Labour Service 
Reichsarbeitsminister(ium): Reich minister/try of 
labour 
Reichsauftenminister(ium): Reich minister/try of 
foreign affairs 
Rechtsberater: legal adviser (civil service) 
Reichsminister der Luftfahrt und 
Oberbefehishaber der Luftwaffe: Reich minister of 
aviation and commander-in-chief of the Luftwaffe 
reconnaissance 
Referent, Referat: reporting officer, report 

i t: chief official of an 
administrative district 
Regicrungsrat: senior civil service rank 


regiment 
Recuerothrangsminetesis: Reich ministry for 


reserve 
Reichsfinanzminister(ium): Reich ministeritry of 


commissioner for the Ukraine 
Reichslufifahrtministerium: Reich ministry of 


aviation 
Reichsminister(ium): Reich ministry, minister 
Reichsmark 

Reichsministerium der Finanzen: Reich ministry 
of finance 

Reichsminister fir Bewaffnung und Munition: 
Reich minister for armament and ammuni 
Reichsminister fiir die besetzten Ostgebiete: Reich 
minister for the occupied eastern territories 


RM{RuK 


RUA, ROAmt 
riickw. 

Railn (1), Rul 
Ralln (2) 


RaKdo 
RoLAmt 


RVA 


RVE 
RVK 
RVM 


RVR 
RW. 
RWM, RWiM 


SA 
sD 

SD. 
Sich.Rgt. 
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Reichsminister(ium) des Innern: Reich 
minister'try of the interior 

Reichsminister(ium) far Rastung und 
Kriegsproduktion: Reich minister/try for 
armaments and war production 
Reichsministerium fur Volksaufklérung und 
Propaganda: Reich ministry for public 
enlightenment and propaganda 
Rohstoffabteilung (des Wehrwirtschafts- und Rit- 
stungsamtes): raw-materials section in the war 
economy and armaments department 

Russkaya Osvobitel'naya Narodnaya Armiya: 
Russian national liberation army 

Regierungsrat: senior civil service rank 
Reichssicherheitshauptamt: Reich Security Main 
Office (department of the SS) 

Repubblica Sociale Italiana 

radio-telegraphy 

Rastungswirtschafiliche Abteilung (des 
‘Wehrwirtschafts- und Riistungsamtes): armament 
‘economy section in the war economy and 
armament department 

Ristungsamt: armaments office 


rear 

Riistungsinspektion: armaments inspectorate 

Ristungsindustrie: armaments industry, 

munitions 

Riistungskommando: armament command 

Ristungslieferungsamt: armaments supply 

office 

Reichsverteidigungsausschu®: Reich defence 

committee 

Reichsvereinigung Eisen: Reich iron association 

Reichvereinigung Koble: Reich coal association 

Reichsverkehrsminister(ium): Reich minister/try of 
transport 

Reichoverteidigungara: Reich defence counci 

Raketenwairfmaschine: rocket launcher 

Reichwirtschaftsminister(ium): Reich minister/try 

of economic affairs 

‘Sturmabteilung: storm troopers 

‘Sicherheitsdienst: security service of the SS 


Sicherungsregiment: security regiment 


Stellv. 
Stellv. Gen.Kdo. 


SuG. 
StH. 
SuM. 
sTO 


StS. 
fy 
TA 
‘Tgb.No. 
TLR 
TO 

‘TR boat 
‘Treu. 

u 

UPA 


USSBS 
UStS. 
Ustuf. 
vA 


VAA 


Abbreviations 


Sicherheitspolizei: security police 
Seekriegsleitung: naval war staff 
self-propelled 

‘Staatsrat (senior civil service rant) 
Schutzstaffel (‘guard detachment’): élite Party 


‘Sturmgeschiiz: self-propelled assault gun 
Sturmhaubitze: assault howitzer 

‘Staatsminister: minister of state 

‘Service du Travail Obligatoire: labour conscription 


rank) 
Czech origin (in designation of AFVs) 
: general staff department 


the foreign affairs ministry 
Verein Deutscher Ingenieure: German Engineers’ 


Vortragender Legationsrat: senior civil service rank 


WaJRG,Wa J RO,Wa TRG 


WaJRoMun 


WaPritf 


Wi, Wi.Abt. 
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‘Viaamsch Nationaal Verbond: Flemish National 
Association 
Verordnung: decree, ordinance 
Verbindungsoffizier:liaision officer 
Verordnungsblatt: official gazette 
Volksdeutsche Mittelstelle: German Racial 


Amusgruppe Chefingenicur (des Heereswaffen- 
amtes): chief engineer's section (of the army 
department) 
Amtsgruppe flr Industrielle Rastung (des 
Heereswaffenamtes): section for industrial 
armament (of the army ordnance department) 
Amtsgruppe fiir Industrielle Raistung—Munition 
(des Heereswaffenamtes): section for industrial 
armament—ammunition (of the army ordnance 
department) 
Amtsgruppe fiir Entwicklung und Prifung (des 
Heereswaffenamtes): section for development and 


Stab des Heereswaffenamtes: staff of army 
‘ordnance department 
‘Wehrmachtbefehishaber: commander-in-chief of 


the Wehrmacht 
Wehrmachtbetrieb: industrial enterprise under 


Wehrmachifuhrungsamt (des OKW): armed 
forces operations department (of the High 
‘Command of the Armed Forces) 
Wehrmachtfiihrungsstab (des OKW): armed 
forces operations staff (of the High Command of 
the Armed Forces) 

Wehrwirtschaftliche Abteilung (des 
Wehrwirtschafts- und Riistungsamtes), 
Wirtschaft(sabteilung): war economy section (of 


WiAmt 
Wifo 


Win, Wiln 
WiRGAmt, Wi RO Amt 


WiStabOst 
WK 


wer 


‘WStab, WiStab 


Abbreviations 


research association 

‘Wirtschaftsinspektion: economic inspectorate 
\Wehrwirtschafts- und Ristungsamt: war-econo 
and armaments department 


propaganda department in the armed forces 
operations department (staff) 
‘Amtsgruppe Wehrwirtschatftsstab (des OKW): war 
‘economy staff unit (of the Wehrmacht high 
command) 
‘Wurfgerit: rocket projector 
\Wurfrahmen: framework-type projector for HE or 
incendiary rockets 
Wehrmachtverwaltungsabteilung (des Allgemeinen 
|Wehrmachtamtes): Wehrmacht administration 
department (of the General Wehrmacht Office) 
‘Abteilung Wehrmachtverlustwesen (des OKW): 
Wehrmacht losses department (of the Wehrmacht 
high command) 
Wehrwirtschaftliche Abteilung (der Amtsgruppe 
Wehrwirtschaftsstab des OKW): war economy 
section (of the war economy staff unit of the Wehr- 
macht high command) 

che Rundschaw 
Zentral Amt: Central Office (in Speer ministry) 
‘rar besonderen Verwendung: for special duties 
‘Zentralabteilung: central department 
Zeitschrift fir Geschie 
Polish zloty 
Zentrale Handelsgeselischaft fr landwirtschaft- 
lichen Absatz und Bedarf mbH: Central Trading 
‘Company for Agricultural Supply and Demand Ltd 


‘Short designations for departments in the army's operational staffs 


Ia 
Tb 


Fahrungs-Abteilung: operations department 
Quartiermeister-Abteilung: quartermaster 
department 
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Feindaufklarung und Abwehr; geistige Betreuung: 
reconnaissance concerning the enemy and 
counter-intelligence; spiritual care 

Ausbildung: training 

1. Adjutant (Offizier-Personalien): 1st adjutant 
(officer personnel) 

2. Adjutant (Unteroffiziere und Mannschaften): 
2nd adjutant (NCOs and men) 

Gericht: court of law 

Intendant (Rechnungswesen, allgemeine 
‘Verwaltung): official in charge of financial matters, 
general administration 

Arzt: medical officer 

Veterinar: veterinary officer 

Geistlicher (ev.: evangelisch; kath.: katholisch): 
chaplain (ev.; Protestant; kath.; Roman Catholic) 
‘Wehrwirtschaftsoffizier: war economy officer 
Kraftfahrwesen: motor transport 


Glossary of Foreign Terms 


AnschluB 
‘Aupenpolitisches Amt 


BendlerstraBe, the 


Buna 


“The union of Austria with Germany, 1938 
Foreign affairs office of the Nazi Party, headed by 
Rosenberg. 

‘Term denoting the Wehrmacht High Command 
(from the address of its Berlin headquarters) 
Sodium butadione rubber, a synthetic substitute 
developed with a view to achieving German self. 


Regional Nazi Party leader 
“The complete coordination and Nazification by the 
regime of all political, social, and other aspects of 
German life 

‘Volunteer helpers'—foreigners, esp. Russians, who 
joined the German army towards the end of the war, 
they manned AA guns and had non-combatant roles 
District Nazi Party leader 

German navy 

‘Living space’ for Germany, with connotation of 
conquest in the east 

German ait force 

(approx.) Under-secretary in a ministry 

(approx.) Counsellor ina ministry 
Norwegian National Socialist Party 

Croatian head of state and government 

Senior official of an administrative district 

“The area behind the sector held by an army (Arme¢), 
Iines-of-communication area 

‘The area behind the individual armies’ rear (or 
lines-of-communication) areas, rear army area 
Specialist (e.g. interpreter, cameraman, laboratory 
technician, etc.) attached to the army with nominal 
but not military rank 

‘The military arm and largest of the major branches 
of the SS 


Wehrmacht 
Wilhelmstrafe, the 
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German armed forces (army, navy, and air force, but 
not including the Waffen-SS) 

‘Term denoting the German ministry of foreign 
affairs (from its address in Berlin) 


Introduction 


‘THE series that continues here with Volume V/2 has aimed from the outset to 
understand German policy and conduct of hostilities during the Second World 
War, as a characteristic expression of National Socialist ideology. This approach 
was reflected in volumes that have been devoted to the course of military events 
and the conditions determining them, as well as in ‘cross-section’ volumes that 
ook in greater depth at the assumptions preceding, and the effects and conse- 
quences of, these events. Alongside what happened in the purely military 
sphere, therefore, there is a second area of interest that takes in politics, the 
economy and armaments, and reactions in society. In the volumes that now 
follow the interactions between all these aspects will come more to the fore, 
though without losing sight of military events up to the final collapse and its sur- 
rounding circumstances. Meanwhile, research into the Second World War finds 
itself facing a complementary range of questions that have to do with society; 
they bear on ‘History from Below’, and on research that has begun into women's 
issues and public mentality. Art and culture are also being paid greater heed, 
so that the social component of war has as a whole demanded closer attention 
in our ongoing research project. 

VolumeV/1, covering the period of the ‘blitzkrieg’ war, had concluded that by 
the end of 1941 there were already the first clear signs of impending crisis. There 
was increasing resistance to the domination and exploitation of the occupied 
countries, which brought growing economic problems and finally led to 
Germany becoming economically inferior to her adversaries. On top of this, 
the inexorably rising losses in the war in the east meant that the finite man- 
power resources could no longer be made good to the extent needed. The 
Wehrmacht’s latest military successes, up to the late summer of 1942, could 
do nothing to reverse this trend. 

‘The present half-volume takes a cross-section view of all the foregoing, t 
by topic and chronologically. Its authors look at the manifold problems that the 
German leadership faced and were in the end unable to overcome. Matters 
‘moved from taking initiatives to reacting to events, and then on to a grim, and 
ultimately militarily pointless, fight to the bitter end. 

We look in turn at three aspects: callous oppression and exploitation of the 
‘occupied territories (whose forced contribution to the German war effort 
had by now become indispensable) are accompanied by an intensification of 
economic control and arms production, and by an unceasing call on all of the 
Reich’s human resources to serve the Wehrmacht and the war economy. “Total 
War is intended to avert the threat of defeat; in fact, this can only be delayed. 

Mobilizing the last reserves has only limited success; the Reich’s strength 
spent. Even the impressive rise in armaments production up to the summer of 
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1944 cannot hide the fact that Germany’s cay to war: " 
end. In terms of neither manpower nor marenadine Cannes 
to rebuff the Allied air offensive or defend the coastal approaches. On| lade 
starting in North Africa and continuing in Italy—the front lines can no aa 
be held. In summer 1944, after the Allied landings in France and the, Breat Soviey 
offensive in the centre of the eastern front, an unstoppable retreat to 
‘own borders begins. Her allies, where they are not made by force to hold i 
alongside Germany, change sides. bs 
“All three parts of this volume show clearly the inadequacy of the German 
Reich's structures, which had long been concealed by military successes, 
“The National Socialist ‘Fahrer state’ revealed its structural weaknesses at the 
moment the coalition against Hitler set itself to the task of the determined and 
Telentless overthrow of Germany. On the German side, the gap between ambi. 
tion and reality, between wanting to and being able to, could no longer be 
bridged. The unconditional surrender that was being demanded left the polit. 
cal and military leadership with no room for compromises or alternatives, 


‘What one sees, on the contrary, is a hard 
in both Germany and th 
dained occupation policy and its ideological premisses, even more ruthless 
‘oppression of the population and putt 
frenzied continuation of the elimination 

“This half-volume also helps to show 
‘polycratic’ structures. It describes the d 
rey shows the complicated interconnections and changes in responsibilities 
tald and influences wielded, against the background of a stubbornly waged 
struggle for power within Germany. 

“This also involves responsibility for management of the economy and right 
of access to manpower resources, as the prerequisites either for a senseless 
olding-out until the downfall and total annihilation of Germany, as Hitler is 

‘after the inevitable defeat, i.e. for salvaging the mate- 


intending, or for survival 
rial and political substance of one’s own people after the political and moral 


Tubstance has already been gambled away. The claims of Speer and Hi 
Conflict; the roles of Bormann and Sauckel are important; and so is the signifi 
cance of Hitler as the supreme decision-taking authority. 

‘This explanatory introduction to the content of the present volume canine! 
suffice The reader is entitled to one or two comments on the slow tempo ¥ 
which the volumes between the present one and the last in the series wil be 
appearing. The Militirgeschichtliches Forschungsamt has, with the ‘cutbacks in 
the Bundeswehr and in the civilian staff at the Federal Defence Ministry, 
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cope with a loss of personnel that has slowed down the work, as have the move 
from Freiburg to Potsdam and physical separation from the documentary 
resources of the Bundesarchiv-Militirarchiv. The need to find new researchers 
knowledgeable in this field has however provided the opportunity to enrich the 
‘basic concept of ‘a work on the Second World War’ with sections covering social 
history. Thus, Volume IX and the final Volume X will give more space to men- 
tality, cultural, and everyday history, counterbalancing the perspective “from on 
high’ that has predominated in earlier volumes with the effects of the war as 
these were experienced by ordinary people, and their reactions to them. 

It then remains to thank the authors for their impressive achievement. Grati- 
tude is due, too, to the heads and staff of numerous German and foreign 
libraries without whose generous help this basic research using a broad range of 
sources would have been impossible. Mention must also be made of the invalu- 
able assistance of the MGFA’s editorial and drawing-office staff. And special 
thanks go to the Scientific Advisory Board, which gave constant support to the 
work as it progressed. 


HANS-ERICH VOLKMANN 
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German Rule in the Occupied Territories 1942-1945 
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FOREWORD 


AN inseparable part of the history of the Second World War is the inglorious 
dominion Germany exerted over wide areas of Europe. In the occupied territo- 
ries this is an unforgettable, dark chapter in their national history; we need 
therefore to look at how the Germans used and abused their period of power, 
what structures they erected to exercise their dominion, and what methods were 
adopted to what purposes. With the transition to ‘waging total war’ to which the 
‘Third Reich felt itself forced from 1943 on, the German demands on the occu- 
pied territories increased. Imposing these by using greater compulsion and 
improvising institutional, stopgap solutions however yielded only partially the 
results that were hoped for, while at the same time bringing even more chaos to 
the forms of organization on the German side, and generating growing resis- 
tance in these territories. 

‘Well before the war was drawing to an end it was becoming clear to perceptive 
individuals in some of the occupation regimes, and to some central authorities, 
that in its conquered empire too the Reich had failed—had been bound to fail— 
in carrying out its plans. So a picture of German occupation rule cannot help 
but show yet again how little that was rational there was about this exercise of 
poser, how much friction and antagonism were generated, and how some of the 
mastery that had been achieved by force was already lost to the conqueror 
through itis own fault, even before the military setbacks. One gets the impres- 
sion that it was easier to bring about a German empire across the continent than 
itwas then to rule it, manage it, and put it to use in a sensible way to serve one’s 
‘own ends. 

‘We shall also show—and from the German viewpoint—what external factors 
‘made it increasingly difficult for the occupying power to maintain control over 
the conquered countries and profit from their human and material resources for 
its conduct of the war, Nor can we ignore the ideological premisses that gov- 
‘erned the actions of the National Socialist leaders of the Reich, and that contin- 
ued to be adhered to even when the losses suffered in the war and the failure of 
plans for a ‘New Order’ could no longer be ignored by even the most faithful of 
the Fibhrer’s followers. 


I. Hitler’s Europe 


1, THE OCCUPIED TERRITORIES AS PART OF THE 
GERMAN SPHERE OF POWER 


IN early 1942 Germany's sphere of power was far from having reached its great. 
cst extent; further occupied territories were added to it during the fourth year of 
hostilities. Yet already there were signs in the subject countries of a developmeny 
which, though inimical to German interests, was unable to bring the National 
Socialist leadership to alter its own plans and methods. No one could doubt that 
in the occupied territories the Germans were more and more meeting with 
resentment and hatred. The Third Reich (and in the first place Hitler, who alone 
laid down the directives on occupation policy) had not felt it necessary to make 
use of its supremacy in wide areas of Europe to develop a political concept that 
most of those affected might have found acceptable. The Germans lacked the 
intellectual power’ that a head of department in the Reich ministry for the 
‘occupied eastern territories, writing in the spring of 1943, looked for in vain. In 
‘general the occupiers were ‘reacting with their fists and not with their brains 
German rule was based, as became more and more evident, on brute force. With 
it went humiliation, removal of rights, and oppression, but most of all the perse- 
ution of those for whom, for political or ideological reasons, there was to be no 
place in Hitler's Europe. This applied primarily to the Jews, Sinti, and Roma, 
whose systematic extermination had already begun, but also to relations with 
the Slav peoples—likewise classified as ‘inferior'—in the earmarked new 
German Lebensrawm, where international law and human rights were no longer 
to count for anything. Justifiably, resistance to the tyranny of the occupying 
power grew and grew. In the Balkans and occupied parts of the USSR this had 
by the beginning of 1942 already reached a level that, despite the use of military 
force, was presenting the Germans with an insuperable problem. 

Everywhere, as the Nazi dictatorship’s end became more and more pre- 
dictable, opposition, disobedience, and revolt could no longer be suppressed. 
Resistance was a natural reaction to an enemy and his local puppets, some of 
‘whose plans and measures stemmed from the most inhumane and criminal of 
principles. Propaganda phrases like “New Order’ and ‘Greater German Reich’ 
still worked only for a dwindling minority, who often had embraced National 
Socialist Germany only for reasons of personal ambition or advantage and for 
whom it was now hardly possible to back out. 

In political terms the occupying power had already failed by the third year of 
the war, even if the extent did vary from one country to another. For the moment 


' Letter from Estonian director for internal affairs Oskar Angelus to Reich minister for the 
‘occupied eastern territories, 15 Sept. 1944, BA R686, 
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its means of enforcement were still enough more or less to guarantee its own 
safety in the occupied territories, to extract from them a substantial economic 
and financial yield, to conscript a labour force, to inflict appreciable losses on 
groups offering resistance, and to transport millions of innocent victims to the 
extermination camps as part of its criminal racial programme. Growing resis- 
tance, and the occupiers’ awareness of their own weakness and diminishing 
manpower and material resources for waging a war that now could never be 
won, led to a further toughening of their rule. Only occasionally was resistance 
countered by resorting to more flexible methods, a readiness to accommodate, 
and the promise of temporary concessions. On top of political failure there came 
to be more and more an incapacity to maintain internal control in the German 
sphere of power and put it to use for the purposes of waging war. 

Initially Hitler had not felt it expedient to express his intentions about the 
frontiers and internal organization of the future sphere of German power. Indi- 
vidual decisions had of course repeatedly to be taken from which his approxi- 
mate intentions could be seen. Future plans were indicated by the type of 
occupation regime chosen for the occupied countries: territories in which heads 
of civil administration (CdZs) were installed were, at least in the minds of the 
Reich chancellery, earmarked for annexation, and Reich commissioners had to 
bring their areas ‘into a closer relationship to the Reich’. The term ‘representa~ 
tive (Beauftragter) of the Féhrer’, on the other hand, was non-committal. 

Hitler did not however want to take final decisions until after the ‘final vic- 
ory’, by which time he would be in an indisputable position of power. So 
arrangements were still ad hoc, and ideas remained more or less fluid.’ This 
unclear state of affairs left the occupied territories with hope, and persuaded 
people there to concessions and good behaviour. Joseph Goebbels had 
instructed the German press to play down the ‘New Order’ theme from the 
political viewpoint.* 

“The new Greater German Reich will include 135 million people, and rule 150 
rillion more,” and this was to be in a supraregional Europe built on racist prin- 
ciples’ that stretched to the Urals, was economically self-sufficient, and had in 
its eastern domain a very large market. Then the United States could as far as, 
Hitler was concerned ‘go hang’, as could world trade. For him, Europe was—at 
least the part that had come under German dominion—a community created 
by compulsion that would if necessary be kept together by force. This assuredly 
went beyond the spirit of what propaganda presented as a ‘Germanic confeder- 
acy’ in which people would still be allowed ‘to remain Danes, Dutchmen, 


" Note by Reichskabinettsrat Hermann von Stuttetheim, 1 Oct. 1942, on conversion of the 
‘mitary administration in Belgium into a civil administration, DGFP, €v, No. 99,97-101. 

| Kevper, Das Jahr 1941 15-16. 

Wid ir don rocaten Knee, 281-%5 propaganda directive No. 41 from Moselland Reich 
‘Popagands office (Kablena), 18 Dec. 1942, BA R 83 Laxembourn 

* Remark by Hitler to ambassador Orto Abetz on 16 Sept. 1941, DGEP, 0 xiil.2, No. 327,425, 

Jacobsen, ue Struktur der NS-AuBenpolitik, 175; Mastny, Ceecht 185. 
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its means of enforcement were still enough more its own 
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and financial yield, to conscript a labour force, to inflict appreciable losses on 

ips offering resistance, and to transport millions of innocent victims to the 
extermination camps as part of its criminal racial programme. Growing resis 
tance, and the occupiers’ awareness of their own weakness and diminishing 
manpower and material resources for waging a war that now could never be 
won, led to a further toughening of their rule. Only occasionally was resistance 
countered by resorting to more flexible methods, a readiness to accommodate, 
‘nd the promise of temporary concessions. On top of political failure there came 
to be more and more an incapacity to maintain internal control in the German 
sphere of power and put it to use for the purposes of waging war. 

Initially Hitler had not felt it expedient to express his intentions about the 
frontiers and internal organization of the future sphere of German power. Indi- 
vidual decisions had of course repeatedly to be taken from which his approxi- 
mate intentions could be seen. Future plans were indicated by the type of 
sation regime chosen for the occupied countries: territories in which heads 
of civil administration (CZs) were installed were, at least in the minds of the 


people there to 
instructed the German press to play down the 
political viewpoint." 

“The new Greater German Reich will include 135 million people, and rule 150 
rllion more,” and this was to be in a supraregional Europe built on racist prin- 
ciples* that stretched to the Urals, was economically self-sufficient, and had in 
its castern domain a very large market. Then the United States could as far as 
Hitler was concerned ‘go hang’, as could world trade. For him, Europe was—at 
least the part that had come under German dominion—a community created 
by compulsion that would if necessary be kept together by force. This assuredly 
went beyond the spirit of what propaganda presented as a ‘Germanic confeder- 
acy’ in which people would still be allowed ‘to remain Danes, Dutchmen, 
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“TABLE Lit. Structure of German administrations in the occupied territories 


1. Extension of Reich administration, with a few special provisions, to: 
1. the formally annexed territories under Reich governors (Reichsstamhalter) or 


I Establishment of cis! administrations or civilian supervisory bodies for those 
‘countries to which, according to the type of occupation, jconsideration 


‘needed to be given, or in which there was a special political interest: 
1. _ states whose ‘protection’ the German Reich had assumed, under a Reich 


IL, Maintenance of military administration, with a view to the requirements of the 
further conduct of the war oF for lack of political interest, under: 

1. military or Wehrmacht commanders: Belgium, France with the occupied British 
‘Cissnnel Islands, and the south-east (Serbia, Salonika-Aegean, and southern 
Greece with Crete); 

2. commanders of 2rmy groups or armies in the rearward army areas (Heeres und 
“Armeegcbete): Soviet Cason and Italy (operational area).* 


1 There war a similar situation fo Baoheria act Moravia, where a Reich protector was 
superveung's (progresively lem sutonomews) native ;wernment. The Reich plenipotentiary in 
acc hod fem authority and a umes operated alongside se miltary administration, watching 
‘over German political interes 

The same solution was adopted for northern France and Belghs in July 1944, 

{This unmconal arrangement applied to neatly all occupations up tthe extablishment of 
Independent miltary or ci administrations 


\Walloons, Flemings, or Norwegians’;’ these were, of course, among the ‘priv 
eged’ peoples and ethnic groups within the German sphere of power. 

Hitler had no intention of giving up appreciable parts of the empire that had 
‘been won by force of arms, The internal ‘New Order’ that was to be imposed 
over this area could already be seen in the systematic elimination of political 
‘opponents, the deportation of ‘racially’ undesirable sections of the population, 
and the setting up of new cultural and economic structures. There was nothing 
to say that when the war was over the Greater German Reich would, as Reichs” 
fahrer SS Heinrich Himmler declared, prove to be a ‘wise regent’. Much more 


* Giesher, Him andeer Hier, 399. 
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DIAGRAM L.11, Country-by-country chart for supraregional planning by the Reich 
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Jievable was his threat that its rule would if necessary involve ‘brutal’ 
intervention.” 

In this respect no evidence was needed. Not only in dealings with the popula. 
tion of the occupied territories, but in the economic sphere as well with the 
establishing of a ‘greater economic area’ serving mainly Germany, the New 
‘Order was already being pressed ahead with while the war was on. Itwas not just 
a matter of plundering and exploiting the foreign national economies. Hand in 
hand with that went economic control and restructuring of the occupied coun- 
tries, integration of companies in those countries with German concerns, and 
the securing of German interests in key positions and key industries. Initially the 
Reich ministry for economic affairs had responsibility for this, as laid down by 
Hermann Goring as commissioner for the Four-Year Plan, From 1942 onwards 
‘Albert Speer, as Reich minister for armaments and munitions and minister for 
armaments and war production, took on the task of incorporating the industry 


remnants of this vast area, with around 270 million inhabitants beyond the bor- 
ders of the Reich (leaving aside the allied countries), were still under German 
control, 

"As the war threatened increasingly to turn sour for Germany, it became more 
and more essential in Hitler's mind for calm and security to be more or less guar- 
‘anteed in the occupied territories, and for their economic contribution to the 
‘German wat effort not to falter. Political considerations by now hardly counted; 
concessions were rejected as an admission of weakness. For Hitler the govern- 
ments or administrations in the occupied territories did not in any case repre~ 
Sent serious negotiating partners who had to be allowed valid interests of theit 
‘own. They played a useful role so long as they met German demands, shoul- 
dered the responsibility for unpopular measures, guaranteed the status quo, and 
asked for nothing politically. He had little time for collaboration that required 
anything from him in return, While the war was on, however, it was hard to do 
without national governments or administrations in these countries. Even if 
central institutions could be dispensed with in Poland, Russia, and the Ukraine, 
assistance had to be countenanced at least at local level. The Reich did not have 
the manpower to exercise mastery of the occupied territories on its own, and to 
set up the structures that showing occasional consideration, making trifling 
compromises, and postponing long-term plans would in any case have made 
unnecessary. 


(a) The Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia 
‘The area of Czechoslovakia taken under German ‘protection’ in March 1939 
represented a substantial strategic and economic asset for the Reich. The power 


* Jacobsen, Zur struktur der NS-AuBenpoliik’, 168. 
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tical solution that was adopted—to leave this Reich protectorate of Bohemia 
and Moravia with a president, Emil Hicha, a government of its own, and limited 

onomy—was based on both foreign-policy factors and pragmatic considera- 
tions. For Hitler, however, this territory was already part of the Greater German 
Reich, and its limited independence was to be further reduced.” The Reich 
Protector sent to Prague, Constantin Freiherr von Neurath, had the task of 
monitoring the Czech institutions and ensuring that all measures taken by the 
‘country’s authorities matched what was expected by the occupying power, 
where the latter had not already taken the responsibility to itself in particularly 
important matters. The Czechoslovak government was permitted, alongside the 
police, only small and lightly equipped armed forces. 

Initially, the policy adopted by Germany towards the Protectorate did what 
was wanted, During virtually the whole period of occupation there was great 
internal stability. The Czech economy made a substantial contribution to 
German war production. After the attack on the Soviet Union, in the second 
half of 1941, resistance in the Protectorate, too, reached a level that prompted 
Hitler to harsh reaction. He sent Neurath, who was seen as weak, on indefinite 
sick leave, and appointed the head of the Reich Central Security Office, SS- 
Obergruppenfiihrer Reinhard Heydrich, as Deputy Protector.'® Heydrich 
took over his additional post in Prague on 27 September 1941.'The new man in 
charge, using harsh methods and (his own words) ‘certain propaganda tricks’, 
restored calm to some extent. After a state of emergency had been declared, 
courts martial within two months pronounced 342 death sentences and handed 
1,289 persons over to the Gestapo, who then saw to their committal to the 
concentration camp at Mauthausen. The prime minister, Alois Elid’, was 
because of his connections with the exile regime sentenced to death by the 
people's court, though not yet executed. 

“The ‘destructive phase’ of the terror campaign was followed by material con- 
cessions to the workers and farmers. While there was no overcoming the nega- 
tiveattitude of the Czechs towards the Germans, active resistance stayed within 
acceptable limits. Heydrich could, as he said on 18 May 1942, pursue ‘without 
any great unease’ the intention of strengthening German influence, dismantling 
Czech autonomy, and mobilizing the country and the population for the 
German war effort."" Hacha and the new government under Jaroslav Krejéi 
were prepared to knuckle under, accepting as part of this submission a final 
break with Eduard Benes and his government in exile. 

Back in the Reich, Heydrich’s methods of keeping control were regarded 
4s exemplary, and not only Goebbels but Hitler too voiced their appreciation, 
Heydrich seemed just the man for pacifying other occupied territories, and he 
himself undoubtedly saw France as a suitable field for his activity. But that was 
‘Rot to be, In London the Czechoslovak government in exile, supported by the 


* Rich, Wr Aimsii.45- _"* See Karny, "Reinhard Heydrich’ 
"Quoted in Brandes, Tichechen, i. 290; see Mastny, Ceechs, 18711. 193. 
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resistance had, or were said to have, found s 

their men (and in Leziky also the women) shot, and their children and the 
Women of Lidice deported. Later, the SS further selected from these children 
those they considered suitable for ‘Germanization’. The ‘occupiers used further 
inuiidation through terror to bring the Czech population to heel even aftr the 


state of emergency was lifted on 3 July. 

“The chief of security police, SS-Oberstgruppenfubrer Kurt Dalucge, was 
appointed by Hitler to take over the post of Deputy Reich Provecter- Frank fet 
he had been passed over, and indeed snubbed, when Daluege gave one of his 
ae ne the job of Inspector-General of Administration inthe Reich Protector’s 
<cotherity’ with wide-ranging powers. But Daluege too carried on looking after 
AaBerlin office as well and this affected his heath, which suited Frank's ambi- 
tions. There was not anot ited to mainly formal, ceremo- 
oT duties until 20 August 1943» with Wilhelm Prick, whe ves Me longer 
burdened with the post of Reich minister of 
the title on 14 October.'* The Protectorate 
part of the Greater German Reich. The Reich Protectors office was one of the 


supreme Reich authorities, 
that for the occupied eastern territories. 

‘ded the actual power. It continued to be 
used to steer the aut 
to the one in exile in 
Czech administrative structure. 
the Czechs'*as Hitler demanded, 
with its important arms factories for the 
lation policy measures that, when the time came, were to bring about the soli 
tion to the ‘Czech problem’. Up until the Prague uprising in the spring of !¥S 


1 ich, be Ales iv0e Mawenh Cari 20n0@. Branden Ticheche 36. 
Nelo Frick 396 
© Loner from Cleoman secretary of tate for Bohemia and Moravia SUM. y8/g3 to Reich init 
and head ofthe Reich chancery, 15 Sept 1943, BA R43 1010 
‘See Beandes, Tichechon, i 
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and the country’s liberation by the Allies, the Germans could still be satisfied 
with the way things were in the Protectorate. Frank's attempts to pass over the 
pusiness of administration to a new government became superfluous on 8 May 
1945; When the Wehrmacht representative capitulated to a Czech national coun- 
cil (CNR= Ceska Narodova Rada) and obtained a guarantee of the unhindered 
‘withdrawal of the German forces. 


(8) The Government-General 
‘The situation was far more fraught with conflict in the four districts of Poland 
that were not assimilated into the Reich, and that were to be joined on 1 August 
1941 bya fifth, the previously Soviet-controlled Galicia with Lvov (Lemberg) as 
its capital. For one thing the Government-General was—as a future part of the 
Reich, the link to the eastern front, an immediate target for German coloni 

tion, and the bridge to the planned Lebensraum on the territory of the Soviet 
Union—much more the focus of German attention. And for another Hitler had, 
in Reich minister Hans Frank, chosen a Governor-General who showed himself 
tobea weak personality, and who with his ineptness and blunders was moreover 
hardly able to lend his position weight and his administration an image of sta- 
bility and decisiveness. Frank grew less and less able to stand up to the demands 
ofthe various Reich authorities who were extending their field of responsibility 
beyond the borders of the Reich and increasingly limiting the Government- 
General's independence. For a long time he enjoyed little support from Hitler, 
and was constantly eclipsed by his main rival Himmler. Not until the summer 
of 1943—after the military setbacks that gave the Government-General fresh 
importance as the ‘eastern bastion’—was there an improvement in the relations 
between them, which had long suffered from the tensions between the occupa- 
tion administration and the SS agencies. Up to then, Himmler, the Reich min- 
ister and head of Reich chancellery Hans Lammers, and the head of the Party 
chancellery Martin Bormann had worked together to engineer Frank’s removal. 

‘The Governor-General and his deputy, state secretary Josef Buhler, had in 
May 1942 to acquiesce in the appointment of senior SS and police leader SS- 
Obergruppenfihrer Friedrich-Wilhelm Kriiger as state secretary for security 
matters, This also did nothing to bring about tolerable relations with the SS 
agencies, until in the summer of 1943 Himmler ordered the transfer away of the 
particularly ruthless SS and police leader in Lublin, SS-Brigadefuhrer Odilo 
Globocnik, and finally Kriiger too had to give up his post in November. He was 
succeeded by SS-Obergruppenfiihrer Wilhelm Koppe, with whom Frank got on 
better, 

Allin all, Frank enjoyed even less freedom of manoeuvre than other senior 
‘Administrators in the occupied territories. His situation worsened further when 
inthe summer of 1942, after he had given four critical talks on legal topics, Hitler 
stripped him of a number of offices in the Reich, and banned him from speaking 
on matters of law. The dictator did not however accept his offer to resign, so that 
Frank was able to carry on harbouring the illusion that this was in recognition 
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for his having, with his ‘realpolitik in the East’, created the ‘most clearly led 
safely managed’ territory, the ‘best organized’ of all the conquered ends "et 
Opponents regarded him as a failure. In mid-November 1942 he again, in = 
Ofiered his resignation; at times, however, Hitler too thought of getting ae 
Frank,'*and Arthur Greiser, the Gauleiter of Posen (Poznan), was already sted 
ela Acti Coes ees locitec whi Evesk on 9 May i5ay Hea 
granted his Governor-General yet another ‘trial period’. 

Tnstead of the ruthless exploitation initially planned for the Governmeny. 
General, a more considerate political line was taken up to 19425 while taking 
account of Frank's interest in maintaining orderly conditions, and his ambj. 
tions, this also satisfied the German need for a greater economic contribution 
from the Polish region. Because of the danger from the Allied air offensive more 
and more industrial concerns were having to be moved into this area, though 
tt deterioration in the security situation there reduced their out. 
put capacity. Hitler was not however yet prepared to confirm the status the 
Government-Gencral was to be given as an ‘ancillary country’ (Nebenland) of 
the Reich."* Frank's proposals that the Government-General be enlarged, ot be 
incorporated in the Reich as—appropriately—the ‘Vandalengau’ were met at 
best with polite interest. Nor, for that matter, did Hitler take up Bormann’s sug- 
testion that this occupied territory be split up into a number of Reichsgaue.” 
Only for military purposes was, with effect from 1 September 1943, the 

“homeland war area’ (Heimatkriegsgebiet) and 


the military commander, Cav. Gen. 
replaced by a military district commander, Inf. Gen. ‘Siegfried Haenicke; this 
Jasted until 11 September 1944 i 
tion of an ‘army area Government-General’. 

At first no attempt at all was made at political collaboration with the Poles, 


was not envisaged. All that was permit- 
ith its regional committees, which like its 
‘kraine undertook charitable works and received public 


for the time being, not entirely to ignore 
tion.2*Goebbels’s ordinance of mid-February 1943 on the treatment of the east- 
ment-General;” 


‘ern peoples ought, Frank 
Hitler immediately had this put right. Yet the Governor-General, 100, counted 
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the neighbouring nation—apart from a few ‘loyal’ Poles—among the ‘mortal 
enemies of Germandom’,”* before whom there must continue to be a chasm 
fixed. Perhaps there really did come to him late the realization ‘that the 
‘ment of the Polish people so far has on many points been wrong’.”* He had little 
success in persuading Berlin of this, even if he did meet with understanding on 
individual points. A lengthy memorandum of 19 June 1943, which also summa- 
rized the views of his colleagues including the Warsaw SD, found no appreciable 
echo.”* 

Frank too wanted to get from the area he controlled ‘everything there is to be 
got,” but asked that for the duration of the war a distinction be made between 
the short-term and long-term goals of occupation policy. Growing resistance in 
the country and a dramatic drop in output provided the Governor-General with 
anargument for not provoking the Poles unnecessarily with measures for which 
the time was not ripe, and for providing slightly better food and other supplies 
tosome sections of the population. 

During a meeting with the Governor-General on 6 February 1944) Hitler 
stuck firmly to the basic principles of his policy towards Poland. Frank had no 
greater success with a memorandum he drafted in July 1944 for the head of the 
RSHA, SS-Obergruppenfiihrer Ernst Kaltenbrunner. The promulgation of a 
decree planned for 26 October to put his proposals into effect was denied him 
from Berlin ‘at the present time’. Even in the autumn of 1944 Hitler was not yet 
intending to play the ‘last trump cards’ he was supposed to have up his sleeve. 

‘The Government-General was to continue to serve as a reservoir of cheap 
labour, and this was the sole reason for existence that was still to be granted 
to the Poles. There could be no question of taking (in Frank’s words) a ‘new 
course’; the conversion of the Central Committee into a ‘Polish National 
Committee’ and a strengthening of local Polish administration did not come 
about. Frank was allowed a call on the Ukrainians in Galicia, who were used as 
acounterweight to the Poles. 

‘Atsome later time—and even the idea of physically eradicating the Poles was 
‘not taboo in many German circles” —their homeland was however to be 
subjected to ‘re-Germanization’,” and as it meant at worst dealing with an 
unwanted part of the population, the SS, police, and administration already 
started practising on Jews, who were particularly numerous in Poland. Jews, 
Roma, and Sinti were moreover increasingly being transported from the whole 
area of German rule into occupied Poland, where they were, immediately or 
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‘once their labour had been wrung from them, put to death. The fact of their 
‘eradication’ was no secret in the Government-General. 

Step by step, from the summer of 1944 0m, German control in the 
Government-General fell apart. In August Frank proposed removing the 
German administration and having the tasks that remained carried out by 
the neighbouring Reich defence commissioners. The partisans were already 
making orderly administration and economic production in the Galicia and 
Lublin districts still possible only in the larger cities, until the Red Army 
pushed the front even further westwards and in January 1945 overran the 
German seat of government in Cracow. 


(©) Denmark 

“The situation in Denmark, unlike that in the Government-General, was fora 

Jong time problem free.” Officially, the country was not one of the occupied ter- 

ritories. It did not pay occupation costs, but made credits available to cover Get- 

man expenditure in the country. At the beginning there was no opposition worth 

mentioning, and agriculture and industry supplied their output to the Reich in 
iti German side, the multi-party government 


‘after Stauning’s death on 3 May 1942. A Reich plenipotentiary to the Danish 
government from the ministry of foreign 

Fink, had the task of pursuing German interests via diplomatic channels. His 
main interlocutor on the Danish side was foreign minister Erik Scavenius, who 
was trying, by showing apparent readiness to collaborate and making a 
Yhavoidably large number of concessions, to avert an immediate takeover of 
power by the German authorities or by the Danish National Socialists under 
Frits Clausen. 

“The Germans thus saw no reason to make any change as yet to circumstances 
that suited the Reich. In the longer term, however, the plan was to turn 
‘Denmark into a German province. The population were to be brought gradually 
to a willingness to become part of a future ‘Germanic’ Greater Reich, and prev 
sure to do so was to be slowly increased. Hitler thought little of Renthe-Fink, 
who had to suffer reproaches for his ‘wishy-washy’ policy, and nor did he want 
in the long run to put up with the existence of a Danish monarch.” 

“The latter's by no means unusually brief thanks” for the birthday wishes sent 
him by the dictator were used by Hitler on 24 September 1942 as an excuse for 
making the changes in personnel he had long had in mind. As a pointed gesture 
the Reich plenipotentiary and military commander were withdrawn. Early if 
October Inf. Gen. Hermann von Hanneken, who had already failed to perfor™ 
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in the war economy area and was thus available for other tasks, took over the 
an army contingent in Denmark, and was soon thereafter appointed 
cht commander. So as not to lose his influence on the situation in 
Denmark, the Reich foreign minister Joachim von Ribbentrop, with support 
the Reich ministry for the interior, came to an agreement with Himmler on 
‘successor to Renthe-Fink acceptable to both of them.” On 26 October his can- 
didate, SS-Brigade-, and from 9 November 1942 SS-Gruppenfiihrer, Werner 
Best (who had since the middle of the year been head of the administrative 
department of the military commander in France and then Ministerialdircktor 
in the foreign affairs ministry), was appointed as the new Reich plenipotentiary. 
He no longer presented German demands as the diplomatic representative 
to the government in Copenhagen, to which he was no longer accredited, but 
simply held office ‘in Denmark’. Hitler was not in fact expecting from him and 
the military commander, to whom he had given different and in Hanneken’s 
case far tougher instructions, any basic change of course, but rather a firmer 
approach, He saw the establishing of a new, legal, and compliant government of 
Danish National Socialists as the best way of limiting further the relative inde- 
that Denmark still enjoyed. The proposals for ‘confederal administra- 
tion’ and an ‘ethnic imperial order’ that Best had in mind and thought of putting 
into place held no interest for Hitler. 

‘The new Reich plenipotentiary took office on 5 November 1942. From the 
‘outset he showed himself to be of prudent and independent mind, taking a dif- 
ferent and pragmatic attitude to Danish problems and stoutly defending his line 
when this attracted growing criticism from above. He made use for his purposes 
both of the foreign affairs ministry, whose jurisdiction it was, and of the 
Reichsfihrer SS on whom he as an SS-Fahrer could call and from whom for a 
Jong time he enjoyed support. He saw making radical changes as detrimental if 
the prime aim of German occupation policy was to keep the Danes willing to 
supply, in particular, their agricultural produce. 

Best worked to remodel the Danish government without insisting on the 
involvement of National Socialists. Scavenius became the new premier, and also 
ran the foreign affairs ministry. An ‘Enabling Act’ of 11 November was designed 
to limit the government's dependence on the Danish parliament, while the 
supervisory rights of the Reich plenipotentiary were strengthened. Following 
this success Best felt his position secure enough to forge contacts with the palace 
and, in March 1943, to allow free parliamentary elections. On the other hand he 
‘was having growing differences of opinion with Hanneken, who feared an Allied 
landing in Denmark and wanted to run no security risks. Quoting the talk 
he had had with Hitler, the Wehrmacht commander called for a “firm-handed’ 
Policy, and only reluctantly went along with Best's political line. 

Inthe summer of 1943 Best’s policy of cooperation and his freedom of action 
came to an end when a wave of unrest, strikes, and sabotage swept the country. 
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the armed forces, during which the bulk of the Danish fleet scuttled itself; the 
taking of hostages and deportation of Communists already imprisoned since 
1941—all of these finally brought an end to Denmark's model character in the 

sphere of power, as the ‘textbook protectorate’ on the “creamy war- 
front’. The action against the Danish military went as far as shooting inci- 
dents, with fatalities on both sides.”” Best had suffered a defeat in taking what he 
thought was the right line, saw himself as ‘politically a dead man’,"and offered 
his resignation. For awhile Hanneken, as the holder of executive power, dictated 
German occupation policy to which Best too adapted himself by taking stern 
measures. Thanks to the muddled state of the internal politics at play, he 
was able to use his negotiating skills, and even regained some of his room for 
manoeuvre. Hitler had it announced that political responsibilities were t0 
remain with the Reich plenipotentiary. 

Himmler sent police reinforcements to Denmark. By order of the Fihrer on 
6 October 1943 a senior SS and police leader, SS-Obergruppenfiihrer Gunther 
Pancke, was installed, though not placed under the Reich plenipotentiary. All 
the foreign ministry was able to obtain was that Pancke was to follow Best’s 
political instructions. Nonetheless the German occupation regime in Denmark 
henceforth rested on three institutions, led by Best, Hanneken, and Pancke, that 
were independent of each other.” 

However, even stiffening the police presence could not stem the worsening 
security situation in the country. Best was still able to prevent the execution 
of reprisal victims that had already been ordered, though his opposition to the 
counter-terror demanded by Hitler was in vain. The dictator did not see the con- 
demning of captured resistance fighters as effective enough; at the end of 1943 
he summoned the German triumvirate from Copenhagen to report to him, and 
again demanded ruthless action: attacks on Germans or local collaborators were 
tobe followed by the execution of prominent Danes, and acts of sabotage by the 
destruction of Danish property. Best, forced to obey, thereafter exerted at least 
some influence on the extent of the reprisals. With a view to limiting the cam- 
paign of terror,"he made use from the spring of 1944 of a ‘German police field 
court’ which handed down speedy death sentences and had them quickly car- 
tied out. Prison sentences were to be served in a special camp on Danish soil. 

Neither method brought the looked-for result. Renewed unrest in June 1944 
after the Allied landings in Normandy, and a general strike, led to a fresh state of 
‘emergency being declared. Best was in fact able to get work resumed within a 
few days, but this did not spare him Hitler's fury and a summons to Berchtes- 
saden, Court procedures were to be abandoned in favour of a terror campaign 
bythe German security police (the ‘Peter-Group’) and by Danish SS volunteers 
from the ‘Schalburg-Korps’. Best’s influence dwindled further, to the advantage 
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of Hanneken and Pancke who on 19 September 1944, without the Reich 
plenipotentiary’s knowledge, declared a state of emergency in the police 
disarmed the Danish police, and deported some of them to Buchenwalj 
concentration camp. Later, the absence of the Danish executive was seen ay 
detrimental." 

Best continued to make great efforts to ensure something approaching 
‘orderly conditions, and to keep up the flow of exports to Germany. Towards the 
tend of the war he set up another special court, and benefited from his superiors’ 
waning interest in what was going on in Denmark. This also made it easier for 
him to prevent pointless fighting for which the Wehrmacht 
now Generaloberst Georg Lindeman—would still have been prepared. Unike 
Norway, Denmark was already included in the partial German surrender on 
May 1945- 


(d) Norway 


the Reich commissioner had to resort to makeshift arrangements that were ini 


supporters or sympathizers had to be included as heads of ministries on the 
‘Council of State that Terboven set up in the autumn of 1940, and key posts in the 
Norwegian administration were systematically filled by local Nazis." Quisling 
hhad to wait until 1 February 1942 before he could take over as minister- 
president; this was not however coupled with a change in the occupation regime 
of the kind the German navy felt desirable.” 

‘Actual power continued to reside with Terboven, and there was no doubt in 
German minds that Quisling was rejecicd by his fellow-countrymen. Nonethe- 
{ess Hitler showed no inclination, any more than did Terboven, to give in to the 
premier's efforts to obtain a peace treaty that would offer clarity as to Norway's 
future position and give the degree of autonomy he was secking. In September 
1942 Lammers announced that this question was to be settled only when the war 
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yas over-In fact, Hitler had no intention of letting go of Norway; Quisling was 
frill co trapped in a nationalist mode of thought for his liking. When Nobel 
winner Knut Hamsun, visiting Hitler in the summer of 1943, suggested 

x the occupation regime might be relaxed and Terboven recalled, he was 
furtly ured down. 

In Norway too, from summer 1941 onwards, the Germans met with growing 
protest and resistance; their reaction was ever-increasing repression. Allied 
‘fommando operations with sabotage parties put ashore along the coasts and 
{Gropped by parachute made the occupiers—both the Wehrmacht commander 
Generaloberst Nikolaus von Falkenhorst and Hitler himself—increasingly 
nervous; they saw Norway as a probable target for a major enemy landing. In 
eptember 1941 a state of emergency was declared for the first time, and SS 
jurisdiction was extended to the native population. Death sentences were car~ 
fied out at once."* Executions were an everyday occurrence under the occupa 
tion, and on top of this—as in the case of the fishing village of Televaag—a 
fommunity might be destroyed and its inhabitants deported."” The German 
police did have some success in breaking up the underground organizations, but 
they were less and less able to ensure security in the country. Favourite targets 
forsabotage were industrial plant and the mining of raw materials, in which the 
{Germans had a particular interest. 

‘Atthe same time Himmler stepped up his racial-policy work’ and the recruit- 
ing of volunteers for the SS. He met with no more success than did the Norwe~ 
gan authorities with the Nazification (Gleichschalnmg) of organizations and 
profesional and trade associations, which was for the most part linked with the 
introduction of compulsory membership. The very obvious lack of success 
prompted Quisling, t00, to take a more ruthless attitude. The action against the 
Jews in October 1942, which almost half of them managed to escape, increased 
the rejection both of the Germans and of the collaborationist government. The 
politcal climate became even more tense in August 1943, with the requirement 
for declarations of loyalty from the Norwegian police and from ex-officers who 
had been arrested. Refusal brought internment and transport to a PoW camp 
‘or the Stutthof concentration camp. At the end of November the Oslo police 
arrested 1,200 students and 30 lecturers." 

Even more Norwegians had to suffer the effects of German preparations to 
repel enemy attack. In the spring of 1944 the Wehrmacht commander had a 
defence line built on the Lyngenfjord, to which the 2oth Mountain Army under 
Generaloberst Lothar Rendulic fell back from northern Finland in October. 
Applying the scorched-earth policy, they left behind them an area of devastation 
in both Finland and northern Norway. Where they could not escape this fate, 
the inhabitants had to abandon their homes; around 40,000 Norwegians were 
moved to the south of the country, and even the towns of Hammerfest and 
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Kirkenes were destroyed. On 18 December 1944 Rendulic took over from 
Falkenhorst as Wehrmacht commander, and a month later handed the post on 


tarily to embrace the "New Order’. On these grounds, privileged and liberal" 


the war going badly for Germany, but also the inconsistency in the exercise of 
power by the occupiers and its growing harshness. The original intention not to 
rend forced labourers to Germany, and not to demand supplies of foodstufs, 
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federation of ‘Germanic’ nations no more fitted in with German thinking than 
ddid Quisling’s desire for an autonomous Norway. The NSB was however the 
‘nly permitted political party in the occupied Netherlands, and its ‘Leider’ 
‘Mussert was received a couple of times by Hitler, to whom on 12 Dec. 1941 he 
vore to be “faithful unto death’.** 

‘Mussert met with the greatest reserve from general commissioner (special 
services) Fritz Schmidt, who represented the NSDAP in the Reich commis- 
sariat. Thanks to his responsibility for ‘special affairs’, Schmidt had in the early 
sears been able constantly to widen his area of activity—from propaganda to use 
df labour to general political matters. He probably already saw himself as the 
furure German Gauleiter of the Netherlands.” In October 1942 he persuaded 


Hitler was not ready for this, but merely allowed him in December 1942 10 
sider himself ‘Leader of the Dutch People’; he could set up a national policy 
secretariat, and tender advice to the Reich commissioner. His supporters were 
increasingly put (0 use for filling leading posts in the public services, in the 
numerous professional associations introduced on the German model, and in 
{arious other organizations, especially as the country's traditional elite were 
more and more declining to fill them, or no longer offered any certainty of the 
necessary loyalty. 

In fierce competition with Schmidt was the SS, which saw itself as pre- 
‘eminently suited to, and responsible for, ‘racial-policy work’ among the ‘blood- 
brother’ peoples. Their Reichsfuhrer had had this confirmed by Hitler in 1942. 
Himmler and his senior SS and Police Leader Hanns Albin Rauter, who at the 
same time held the office of general commissioner for security in the occupation 
administration, made use for their purposes of the ‘Germanic Central Office, 
Netherlands Desk’, which gave scant consideration to the interests of the 
NSB leadership. The SS preferred to rely on forces that as far as possible 
supported the German cause unconditionally, and found these most of all in. 
the deputy leader of the NSB, Meinoud Marinus Rost van Tonningen and his 
followers. 

Schmidt saw himself as blamed for the failure to Nazify the Netherlands; he 
took his own life on 23 July 1943 after falling into disgrace with Bormann. His 
suicide was very convenient for the SS, who had over the previous couple of 
years been largely determining the style of German mastery. Rauter was able to 
spread his radius of action further still, soon taking in the whole range of polic- 
ing and security matters, the recruiting of SS volunteers, the hounding of the 
Jews, and (to the extent it was still of importance) racial policy. Among the gen- 
«ral commissioners, it was on his shoulders, as senior SS and police leader, that 
re ‘of the weight of dealing with a growing will for resistance in the population 
fl 
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‘Any talk of ‘liberal’ treatment for the Dutch and bringing them onto a par 
with the population of the Reich had long since ceased. The attempt to exert an 
{ideological influence on the Dutch had been determinedly spurned. The close 
economic links between the two countries had proved to be a blatant method, 
of systematically exploiting the country’s wealth, capacities, and labour force, 
and were used by a multiplicity of Reich agencies, special authorities, ang 
representatives. The precarious situation to which military setbacks broughy 
the Reich led the Germans to pursue an occupation policy tending to varying 
degrees of ruthlessness that almost always meant the exacting of an economic 
and financial contribution and the conscription of labour. The occupation 
regime further showed its true face with a ruthless campaign against the Jewish, 
section of the population; like the internment in April 1943 of the Dutch soldiers 
who had been discharged in 1940, this engendered a great deal of resistance, A 
‘mass strike was brutally put down, with the occupying power declaring marti 
law and shooting large numbers of strikers, From September 1944 onwards, too, 
brutal measures seemed the only way to maintain rule over the northern part 
fof the country, which was not liberated by the Allies until the end of the war, 
Attacks by the Dutch resistance on members of the occupation forces attracted 
‘merciless punishment; after an attempt on an officer’ life in October 1944, 
‘an entire village was destroyed and its population cither shot or deported to 
‘Neuengamme, and an attack on Rauter’s life cost those of 250 Dutchmen. While 
a railway workers’ strike did harm the German war effort it at the same time 
taken together with the German reprisals—made an already poor supply of 
necessities to the civilian population even worse. The ‘starvation winter’ of 
1044/5 with its 15,000-20,000 dead,” the round-ups of forced labour, and the 
dismantling and carrying-off of the economy, together with the flooding of large 


ceign rule that remained in command only by using ruthless force. In the western 
part of the German sphere of power, too, there could be no question of a 
‘normal European war’. 
()) Belgium and Northern France 
In the German approach to Belgium and northern France, too, there was no 
lack of racial-policy wishful thinking. For strategic and economic reasons 
Belgium had remained under military administration, despite immense urging 
from the SS, who wanted to see a civil administration put in 

that would offer them greater influence for achieving their aim of ‘gradual 
Germanization’. For a while Hitler had been ready to do this, but he put off his 
plans for the time being in the autumn of 1942. There remained however a firm 
intention of incorporating Belgium in the aimed-for Greater Reich as the 
Reichsgaue ‘Flandern’ (Flanders), ‘Brabant’, and ‘Wallonien’ (Wallonia 

Hitler was irked by the presence of the Belgian king, who had not gone into 
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exile but remained in the country and regarded himself asa prisoner of war. He 
was not allowed to leave his castle outside Brussels, and had to refrain from all 
public activities. Nevertheless he did intervene, and continued to do so even 
after a fruitless visit to Hitler, and called attention to the oppressive drafting of 
workers to Germany, the bad food situation in Belgium, and the heavy financial 
burdens being placed on his country.” Subsequently the Germans voiced @ 
suspicion that Leopold III had deliberately engineered a confrontation so that 
German countermeasures would enhance his prestige (which had suffered due 
to his remarriage).”* On 7 June 1944 Hitler had him moved to the Reich. His 
German adjutant and guardian, Oberst Werner Kiewitz, was because of conduct 
that ‘specially favoured the king’s personal wishes’ discharged from the 
‘Wehrmacht, and as a ‘suspended sentence’ was posted to the Dirlewanger 
Regiment as a captain on special duties.”* 

‘The military commander, Inf. Gen. Alexander Freiherr von Falkenhausen, 
and his head of military administration Eggert Reeder, had with some degree of 
skill managed to fend off attempts by interested authorities in the Reich at play- 
ing a hand, to maintain at least some consistency in the occupation regime, and 
to tone down many of the harsh demands being made." Reeder’s SS rank of 
Brigadefuhrer, and from November 1943 Gruppenfulhrer, made it easier for 
the military administration to defend itself against constant criticism for poor 
political awareness and a lack of toughness. In September 1942, however, 
Reeder too—disappointed at the evident drawbacks of the military administra- 
tion—joined those calling for a civil occupation regime in Belgium under a 
Reich commissioner.*' The SS had already been canvassing the names of 
‘Terboven or Kaltenbrunner® for this. Meanwhile Himmler had already, with 
$-Brigadefulhrer Richard Jungclaus, put a representative of his own into 
Belgium, and was showing increasing dissatisfaction with Reeder. 

Solving the Belgian problem was also made difficult by the fact that the 
French départements of Nord and Pas-de-Calais were still under the Brussels 
military administration. Having them fenced off from the rest of France like this 
had in fact by now become less important, but no concession was made to the 
Vichy government's repeated calls for them to be brought under the Germany 
military administration in Paris. The northern départements not only repre- 
sented a bargaining counter for later negotiations, but were also an area of 
special interest for Flemish or German ‘imperial politicians’. Account was 
taken of this in the special status allotted to Lt. Gen. Heinrich Niehoff’s 
Oberfeldkommandantur in Lille, which was given the right to issue its own 
decrees. 

£ Letter from Leopold if to Hite, 3 Now. 1942, DGEP, Bix, No. 280, 494-6, 
* Final report on Die Kénigsfrage’, 7, BA-MA RW 36/447. 
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Hitler had given no clear indication of what the policy towards Belgium wa, 
to be. The situation was accordingly difficult for the military ‘ 
which did not wish needlessly to embroil itself in Belgian internal wrangles buy 
at the same time was offering its services to its superiors for putting poli 
plans into effect. At first it relied, in order to ensure that the local administration 
continued to function and the country’s substantial economic resources were 
ut to use, on cooperating with Belgium's traditional elite, whose political ang 
economic interests this suited. This caused great dissatisfaction among the 
collaborationist parties—the VNV (Viaamsch Nationaal Verbond) under Stat 
De Clercq, and especially the Walloon Rex movement of Léon Degrelle. The 
military administration leaned in fact more towards the VNV, whose supporters, 
‘were as the occupation continued increasingly used as auxiliary troops, but saw 
the pan-German campaign being pursued by the SS via the German-Flemish 
Working Community (DEVLAG) under Jef van de Wiele as providing a very 
‘useful counterweight to De Clereg.”” On the other hand it thought very litte of 
Degrelle, who was looking fora political future for himself by inking up with the 
Germans; in a speech on 13 January 1943 he voiced his opinion that the 
Walloons, too, should be counted as Germans. He himself was still willing to 
stake everything on the German side. At a time when such commitment had 
become the exception, the occupiers were grateful for any and every volunteer." 


Belgium, where the best solution would be the setting-up of a Flemish and 
Walloon Reichsgau’"” The change of heart had been hastened by the poot 
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wutation Falkenhausen and some of his staff had among his superiors. His 
‘et of staff, Oberst Bodo von Harbou, was with other officers suspected of 
corruption, while others—Falkenhausen included—were criticized for having 
unauthorized contacts with Belgian sociery.** Hitler was, on the other hand, 
naware of the military commander's links with the 20 July conspirators. From 
18 July 1944 the Gauleiter of Cologne and Aachen, Josef Grohé, acted as 
Reich commissioner in Belgium and northern France. The duties of a general 
commissioner for security, and of the senior SS and police leader, went to SS- 
Gruppenfihrer Jungclaus, who on 11 August additionally took over the post 
of Wehrmacht commander from Inf. Gen. Martin Grase. Grohé was given @ 
civil commissioner for northern France, backed up by a special SS and 
police leader. Reeder, with his staff, continued to operate as head of military 
administration. 

“The newly appointed Reich commissioner had little time left. From the end 
of August his staff began to move out, stage by stage, to Germany, where another 
‘Flemish-Walloon Committee’ was set up under the aegis of the foreign affairs 
ministry; on this, van der Wiele as leader of the Flemish group and Degrelle as 
that of the Walloons each represented their own interests. It was, finally, 
acknowledged in the foreign ministry that Hitler had in mind, as a possible 
‘peaceful solution’, the establishment of two administratively autonomous 
Reichsgaue centred on Antwerp and Liége, together with a special status for 


Brussels.” 


(9) France 

Hitler was undecided whether to look on France as by nature one of Germany's 
traditional enemies, or as a potential ally to be enrolled in his struggle for mas- 
tery of the continent. There was scarcely any question of her becoming part of 
the Greater German Reich, once the Germans had de facto annexed Alsace and, 
Lorraine and the two départements in the north had been handed over to the 
military administration in Brussels. Intentions of further expansion had been 
hinted at, with the drawing of a ‘north-east line’ running from the Lake of 
Geneva to the mouth of the Somme, and meant roughly to match the earlier 
western frontier of the Reich. 

By the end of 1941, however, this cordoning-off was in practice removed. 
Hitler undoubtedly also had it in mind to maintain support bases on the 
Channel and Atlantic coasts for the future, and to keep France firmly in the state 
‘of dependence she had reached through her defeat in 1940. The occupation 
of France was in any case, so long as the war lasted, of inestimable value both 
strategically and economically, and Hitler reacted sharply to any development 
that might put this at risk. 

‘The lack of decisiveness in German occupation policy matched the 
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multiplicity of institutions that had to put it into effect. The occupied areas 

the east, north, and west of France were under a military administration hea, 
{quartered in Paris, which however had to share its work with an embassy in Pari, 
as well as with an Armistice Commission and Armistice Delegation for the 
Economy both in Wiesbaden. Administrative unity, which in any case suffcreq 
constant erosion in all the occupied territories, was here absent from the begin, 
ning. As the occupation authorities failed to measure up to what was expected 
of them from above, so the tendency grew to install even more institutions ang 


Gen, Karl Kitzinger. 

“The existence of an outwardly sovereign French government in Vichy, in the 
unoccupied part of the country, gave the Reich foreign affairs minister the 
‘opportunity successfully to claim for his office the handling of all political 
qnatters. His ambassador Otto von Abetz, who had a French wife, was not 
accredited to the Vichy government, and lived in Paris, made his mark with 
proposals for Franco-German cooperation which Hitler for a while went along 
With. By the end of 1941 these were however already proving to be wishful think- 
ing. Hitler was unwilling to agree to relaxing the occupation regime, returning 
prisoners of war from Germany, and reducing the crippling contributions 
towards occupation costs, as the French were demanding as a condition for sup- 
porting the Axis war effort in North and West Africa. He called for prior conces- 
sions from the government in Vichy, which in turn had no intention of agreeing 
to them since without political parity this would mean taking part in the war as 
‘a mere hanger-on of the Axis powers and could only harm French interests. 
They would besides be unable to justify to their own population concessions 
unmatched by a very substantial quid pro quo”. Hitler felt that his old misgiv- 
ings about France were being borne out, and at the end of 1941 called for 4 
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return toa strong-arm policy.”* The “thread” was not however to be entirely bro 
ken, since ‘the French were a decent people’, who could still reach great heights 
in the New Europe. If, 3s Hitler hoped, Operation Barbarossa went according to 
‘schedule, he wanted to boost the Wehrmacht presence in the west in t942.and 
‘get down to some straight talking with the French so as to bring Vichy to a clear- 
cut attitude towards the United States. Allegedly he was prepared to be satisfied 
with Alsace-Lorraine and a military security zone in the Pas-de-Calais; the 
Italian territorial demands, on the other hand, he felt were "excessive". 

Hitler's attention was directed first and foremost to the war against the Soviet 
Union. The settling of matters with the French he put off until after the war, and 
his interest was only in maintaining the status quo.’” This included the defence 
‘of the overseas possession still held by Vichy against the British and the Free 
French forces of General Charles de Gaulle. Only in this respect were the Axis 
powers ready to make concessions: otherwise the sole interest was in law and 
order being maintained in France, in it being possible to raise economic 

still further, and in the French authorities more or less willingly 
the cooperation required of them. 

InVichy the head of state and government, Marshal Philippe Pétain, followed 
a policy of wait-and-see (attentisme) and as far as possible made only what 
seemed unavoidable concessions. In December 1940 he had, with the dismissal 
“ofhis foreign minister, deputy premier, and successor-clect Pierre Laval, parted 
‘company with an over-zealous supporter of Franco-German collaboration who 
had close contacts with Abetz. At least in the early years of the war Laval had had 
no doubt that Germany would in future determine the fate of Europe, and that 
France must, by following a policy of close ties with Germany, ensure itself an 
appropriate place in the New Order. France still retained part of its colonial 
‘empire and its fleet, as well as considerable economic riches—appreciable assets 
in which the Axis powers had a great interest. Laval however overestimated his 
skill as a negotiator, and failed to appreciate how irrational Hitler's thinking 
could be. Even the policy he followed was not enough for those who advocated 
‘unconditional collaboration with Germany, and who moved in the milieu of the 
German embassy in Paris. They served the Germans as a welcome avenue for 
exerting pressure on the government in Vichy. 

Like Pétain, Laval's successor Admiral Frangois Darlan was by now having, 
doubts about the German chances of victory. His readiness to bow to German 
demands lessened accordingly.”* The command of a European navy was sup- 
posed to be in prospect for him later, but he was too much of a realist seriously 
to believe in that coming to pass. He changed from being a friend of the 
Germans to an enemy, and when the Allies landed in North Africa in November 
1942 he openly threw in his lot with the Americans.” 
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Abetz saw to it that the business of was on 
naadedlgnar tol el, eid he weenarependd petal Peep aah pan 
ran foreign aflairs, the ministry ofthe interior, and dhe information verve, 
Pétain’s role was reduced to that of head of state. Darlan lost his mini 
rank, though he remained supreme commander of all the French forces, ang 
Pétain’s presumptive heir. Hitler was in agreement with bringing Laval back; 
he regarded Pétain as doddery, and Darlan as by now ineffectual.” Laval was 
expected to follow a more Axis-friendly policy, though this too was not thought 
by the dictator to warrant anything in return; for Hitler, his releasing some of the 
French prisoners of war had already been generosity enough.”* 

‘The readiness of the Vichy regime, repeatedly reported by Abetz since the end 
of 1941, to come into the war on certain conditions” was not seized on and pur 
to the test by the Germans. It could well have been merely wishful thinking on 
the part of the ambassador, since even Laval was increasingly losing faith in 
German invincibility. He did however still think that a compromise could be 
found to end the war, and even hoped he could act as a go-between."* His pub- 
that he hoped for a German victory—since otherwise Europe 
would be handed over to the Bolsheviks—helped later to earn him the death 


Laval found 
Jews to be handed over, a labour force to be provided, and economic output to 


be delivered; yet only seldom, 
‘opportunity to discuss the political matters that were important to him. After an 
gttempted British-Canadian landing at Dieppe in August 1942 had been suc- 
cessfully repulsed, the German took not the slightest interest in Pétain’s sugges: 
tion for making joint preparations for the expected Allied attack in North and 
West Africa or on the French homeland." Only after the landing of 8 November 
joa? in Morocco and Algeria did Hitler offer German armed assistance, and 
so a message to the French asking if they were prepared to declare war on the 
British and Americans or atleast break off relations with them. Contrary to what 
sight have been expected from the reports from Abetz, there was no interest in 
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the Vichy government in doing so. All it sought was the use of air power, flying 
ilian bases." 
paella ao taiece acs to take a firm stance.’The plan- 
5 Ce Ne oe ae et of France wasintensifed To ine 
Toe la North ABs lie Germans aabed for landing rights in Tunisia an 
Se which the Vichy government ‘granted. While Darlan, who had travelled 
pai for personal reasons, was negotiating with the ‘Americans on = 
armistice Laval in talk with Hiteron 1 November avoided aking aim ost 
tion on the armed help he was being offered. Equally unclear was sp] 
atirude towards Darlan’s volte-face and towards the secession of North an 


27 November 1942. 
Unlike the NCOs and men, French officers were demobilized only condi- 
tionally, and were warned against taking any hostile action against the Axis 


The Italian troops had extended their area to a‘Rhone line” that ran along the 
Rhone through Lyon and Avignon and then curved east to reach the coast 


Marseille and Toulon, at La Ciotat.” At the same time Italian units 
landed on Corsica. 
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setting up a military administration, and were content with a network of 
and subordinate liaison units, very lightly staffed. From December 1942 thes 
came under a “Commander, Anny Area Southern France’ Lt. Gen. Niche 
who was transferred from Lille to Lyon; he, in turn, reported to the Oberbe. 
fehlshaber (commander-in-chief) west. As territorial commander he had the ob 
of representing the interest of German troops vis-i-vis the French authori 

ffom the summer of 1943 0n with the rank ofa general officer commanding, ang 
later extended his remit to the previously Italian occupation area. To deal with 
the extra tasks involved, the C-in-C west, Field Marshal Gerd von Rundstedt, 
was given a special ‘Arbeitsstab Frankreich’ unit, which later was also placed 
under the Germany Armistice Commission. Rundstedt appointed a representa- 
tive to the French government, Lt, Gen. Alexander Freiherr Neubronn von 
Eisenburg, emphasizing the special status of the operational area in southern 
France. The senior SS and police leader did not have to spend time on such 
‘niceties’, and was able immediately to extend his activities and organization to 
southern France," which until the term was officially banned from the German 
vocabulary was known, quite accurately, as ‘the newly occupied zone’, The same 
‘was the case with the armaments organization and the increased frontier sur- 
veillance service. From 1 August 1943 Nichoff was also internally subordinate to 
the military commander, and on 15 February 1944 the Germans assumed occu- 
pation rights in a number of the départements in the south of France, to be 


but now played only the role of a conscripted agent of the Germans in so far as 


js was it is true subject to certain con- 
ditions, but these were scarcely any hindrance to the prime minister. Laval con- 


fora Franco-German dialogue were however 
i ‘was not really the trust he was seeking, Per~ 
jusions, and was well aware of the fate that 
voted him when the war was over.” On 29 April 1943 he was once again 
feceived in Hitler’s headquarters, but this did nothing to improve his situatiot 
or lessen his disappointment. For the Germans, the French head of state played 
aren lass of a roles with his advanced age, he was not always able to meet the 
Seaman, of his office. For them, his only value lay in the fact that he was sil 
there and could ifthe need arose be used for their purposes. When in the autum 
(of 1943 he was refused a broadcast speech to announce a change in the const 
tution, he gave up performing the functions that remained to him. 
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German pressure and without Pétain's approval, did Marcel Déat take on the 
labour ministry; he had not the slightest desire to move from Paris to Vichy, and 
would really have liked to become head of state. 

‘Among the German administration and police the Vichy government was no 
longer seen as reliable.” All means of exercising power were taken away from it, 
and it remained of interest only in so far as it could help towards maintaining 
‘occupation rule and making full use of the country's potential. The security 
situation, in particular, had by now become a problem despite brutal reprisals, 
more and more deportations of actual or suspected members of the resistance, 
and the use of military forces against the rapidly spreading maquis in the south. 
‘A fresh demand was made on Pétain to make an appeal to the population, call- 
ing for them to remain calm and have nothing to do with the Allied landing. 

In August 1944 Hitler ordered the removal of the Vichy government to 
Belfort, and then later to Sigmaringen. It was joined by a largish number of 
French collaborators and members of the Milice and SS. Pétain and Laval 
‘refused all further activity. This made it difficult to form a new French govern- 
‘ment for the part of the country not yet evacuated, under the previous Vichy 
‘encral delegate in Paris, ambassador Fernand de Brinon (who had though 
to share the function with Jacques Doriot). The ‘government’ gave rise on 1 
October 1944 t0 an already superfluous ‘French government committee’, which 
‘equally lacked the ‘legality’ that only Pétain could bestow. On 6 January 1945 the 
‘committee merged with the ‘Comité de la Libération Frangaise’ that had been 
founded by Doriot under Ribbentrop's protection, and was intended to serve 
frettanda purposes and to support diversionary operations behind Allied 
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“The loss of France meant the loss of the most economically importan 
scouted touiriee, which wich the meted asl Snaaclel corer had Vart 
forced to make had provided the greatest non-German contribution to the 
waging and funding of the war. 


(h) Serbia 
“The German attack on Yugoslavia in April 1941 conquered a country that Hitler 
looked on as part of the Italian sphere of interest. The Italians had thus profited 
most from the defeat of the Yugoslav state, more than the other allies Hungary 
and Bulgaria, and the Croats had received a limited measure of independence, 
“The Germans contented themselves with securing their economic and strategic 
interests, and had merely expanded the Reichsgaue of Carinthia and Styria 
southwards. Their Gauleiters operated as heads of civil administration in these 
defacto annexed areas, and had the usual task of preparing the new territories for 
official inclusion in the Reich. Otherwise only Serbia, with its capital Belgrade, 

remained under German occupation rule. 
in the German sphere of power Serbia, together with Croatia, represented 
mont of all a security problem. The German command never had enough 
manpower available to ‘pacify’ the country, protect the major trafic routes 
exploit raw materials and agriculture to the extent intended, and subdue the 
soon increasingly well-armed resistance. Even reprisals pursued with extreme 
had no effect, and escalated into 


‘and Serbs. Terror and slaughter on both sides went far 
ew igrer became commonplace on Soviet territory, and continued 

‘well past the end of the war. 
stirs Banat region in north-eastern Serbia was a special case, It had # late 
ethnic German minority, 
large extent administer itself—though because of this it : 
ar seial degree with cals to deliver agricultural produce and with recruiting 

drives. 

ion regime in Serbia due to the 
detracted from the unity of the 
ive power, to confine 
defence,” and supervise 
the mdaninistration of the country. Goring on the other hand had appointed: ) 
Jook after his interests, a “plenipotentiary general for the economy in Serbit 
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Franz Neuhausen, who was only loosely attached to the military administration. 
At the end of 1942 he progressed to becoming plenipotentiary for metallic ore 
mining in the south-east, this being regarded by the Germans as the most 
important sector of the economy in the Balkans. There was similar indepen- 
dence of action for SS-Gruppenfuhrer August Meyszner, appointed senior SS 
and police leader for Serbia on 22 January 1942, and for Ribbentrop’s represen- 
tative Felix Benzler. Even the military command was split up into several staffs, 
Atthe top was Field Marshal Wilhelm List with his deputy, General of Sappers 
‘Walter Kunze, and then came Col. Gen. Alexander Lohr, a ‘Wehrmacht com- 
mander’ and later ‘OB Siidost’ (Army Group E), who had his headquarters far 
away in Greece and to whom, together with the other commanders and the 
general plenipotentiaries to the Balkan allies, the ‘commander Serbia’ was also 
subordinate. This post was held from October 1941 by Inf. Gen. Franz Bohme, 
who as ‘plenipotentiary commanding. 


S26 According to Benzler, it was by now being talked of a 
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“The turf wars” between the various occupation authorities made it no 
or the Serbian governanent vhex hed boon inetelled by the Germans t dewic= 
any sensible activity under the conditions of the occupation. From late August 
‘opt this was led by the ex-war minister Col, Gen. Milan Nedic, whose sng. 
Communist sentiments had been decisive for the Germans. The local police 


minister-president was fobbed off, and the Germans did not even proclaim the 
recognition he sought as the head i 
threats to divide up further parts of 
while Nedi¢ was trying to extend his area of responsibility to other regions such 
‘as Montenegro and the sandshak of Novi Pazar.'** 

In September 1943 Nedi¢ was received by Hitler, and undertook to make 
further efforts to ensure security and order in Serbia.'"” He was not however 
given the means he needed to do so. From the beginning of 1944 the C-in-C 
south-east saw more and more signs that Nedic was preparing himself for a Ger- 
tran defeat, and had long been cooperating with Draza Mihailovic, the Yugoslav 
‘government in exile’s ‘war minister’ inside the country." The German occupa 
tion agencies in Belgrade were now also working fora similar alliance, seeking 0 
involve both the Serb government and the nationalist resistance in the fight 
‘against Tito’s partisans. Ignoring Nedig, they had for quite some time been 
negotiating with the individual leaders of the non-Communist Chetnik 
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most of whom had linked up with Mihailovic. Local agreements with 
this Serb nationalist camp were often essential for carrying out the activities that 
were still possible for the occupying power." Hitler was however implacably 
to any strengthening of ‘Greater Serbia’.’* As it became clear that the 
occupying power would before long be withdrawing, most of the overall ‘posi- 
tive attitude’ to the Germans shown by the Mihailovi¢ faction evaporated; they 
had meanwhile only just been promised treatment in accordance with the 
Geneva Convention in return for handing over their weapons." Only individ- 
ual groups continued to join with the Germans in fighting the superior 
Communist forces. 

In the struggle for power between the nationalist Chetnik partisans under 
‘Mihailovic and the Communist partisans under Josip Broz Tito, Nedi¢ had put 
his money on the nationalists; a logical choice for him to make, but the wrong 
‘one. With the withdrawal from Serbia in October 1944, the collaborationist 

nt fled to Vienna; from Serbia, too, all persons ‘who have put them- 
selves at risk for us’ were to be evacuated.'"* 

‘The overthrow in Italy had made reorganization of the German occupation 
administration necessary. On 26 July 1944 Hitler appointed a military comman- 
der south-east,'"' Inf. Gen. Hans Felber, who simultancously administered 
Serbia while a military commander in Greece, Air Gen. Wilhelm Spiedel, the 
German plenipotentiary general in Croatia, and the field commander in 
Montenegro also reported to him. The military commander and the C-in-C 
south-east (Army Group F)—since 26 August Field Marshal Maximilian 
Freiherr von Weichs, who also oversaw Lohr's Army Group E in Greece—were 
located in Belgrade. Their main task was to defend the region against attempted 
Allied landings, and to reduce the danger from partisans further inland. Also in 
the Yugoslav capital was Hermann Neubacher, acting as ‘special foreign min- 
istry plenipotentiary for the south-east’—though this did not in fact include 
Bulgaria and Croatia—as successor to Benzler and previously already responsi- 
ble for economic and financial matters in occupied Greece. His duties were 
further extended at the end of October 1943 to take in political control of the 
fight against the partisans. Shortly before, Goring’s special plenipotentiary 
Neuhausen had taken over military administration in Felber's office. 

From the summer of 1944 German rule in Serbia was limited mainly to the 
‘owns and, temporarily, to areas that had been cleared during actions against the 
Partisans, A situation like this was always put to use by the SS; in the autumn of 
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1944 a merger of the staff of the senior SS and police leader and the 
1944 3 mero ocuaed. As the ont come ever Coser, the adminiea”? 
structures were however already falling apart. 

"After Bulgaria had changed sides, the C-in-C south-east appointed Lt. Gen, 
Heinz Scheuerlen as Wehrmacht commander in charge of the southern Yugosig, 
part of Macedonia. He made efforts to form a local administrative committee a 
help in running public affairs, but this very quickly broke up and was followed 
bya committee for Skopje and its surroundings alone. The senior SS and police 
leader acted additionally as field commander and became plenipotentiary for 
the Banat. In the Yugoslav capital a ‘commandant for the wider defence area of 
Belgrade’, Lt. Gen. Friedrich Stephan, had since early October had the task of 
preparing its evacuation. This took place on 14 October, and saw the wreaking 
Of a bloody revenge on the occupation troops that put in the shade all the 
violence seen in similar situations in other occupied territories. 


(i) Greece 


against Greece. For Hitler the Balkans belonged entirely or largely tothe alan 
sphere of interest; 
Timited to a few areas of particular strategic importance and that, so long as 
German economic needs were ensured, the territorial ambitions of their alles 
Should be satisfied. In the case of Greece, the claims of Italy and Bulgaria were 


taken into account. 

Jack of clarity in the division of occupation competence 
also became mani 
fest, as something that needed urgently to be sorted out.""” The Germans how= 
‘eves initially kept to the line that the Mediterranean was of no political inert 
for them, and that they wanted to give the Italians priority at all times.” For 


saw this as increasingly necessary. 
‘One has to wonder how final Hitler’ relinquishing of the Balkans really w#®. 
From time to time he too thought ‘about a later incorporation of the Danubé 
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basin into the German sphere of power,'"* and there were some who favoured 
setting up a Reichsgau centred on Belgrade. Thought was also given to creating 
satellite states, especially after Italy ceased to be an occupying power in the 
Balkans in the autumn of 1943. 

‘There were further common features through the structures of the German 
occupation administrations in the Balkans. Serbia, like the German-occupied 
parts of Greece, came under the Wehrmacht commander and C-in-C south-east 
in Salonika, and the military administrations in both areas suffered from the 
same fragmentation of competences. The military commanders did, it is true, 
nominally have the right to exercise executive power; in practice, however, they 
had to limit themselves to military matters directly concerning them. Other 
agencies were responsible for dealing with political affairs, with the economy, 
and finally with questions of internal security. 

‘The German-occupied areas, with their network of field HQs and local com- 
mandants’ offices, were until the late summer of 1943 divided up between the 
Salonika-Aegean command, a region that took in the islands of Lemnos, 
Mytilene (Lesbos) and Chios, and Demotika on the Turkish border, and the 
southern Greece command with the harbour at Piraeus, the islands of Kythera, 
Antikythera, Melos, and part of Crete. From 20 September 1942 this area was 
directly under the C-in-C south-east. Minister Gunther Altenburg came to 
Athens to deal with political matters; the title of ‘Reich plenipotentiary for 
Greece’ given him by the foreign ministry was in fact used as a rule for 
diplomatic representatives in countries that were not officially occupied, such as 
Denmark and, later, Italy and Hungary. In the case of Greece the reason will no 
doubt have been to strengthen Altenburg’s position vis~i-vis the Italians, with 
whom there were many differences of opinion and with whom a common course 
of action might if necessary have to be agreed. The appointing of a Reich 
plenipotentiary was however bound to lead to problems with those in the senior 
military command, who while wielding executive power still had to justify to 
Altenburg their demands in civil matters. Dealing with the increasingly difficult 
economic and financial problems was on 16 October 1942 taken over by the for- 
ign ministry’s special plenipotentiary Neubacher. His remit of preventing the 
collapse of the Greek economy was initially intended to be for a limited period. 

In the late summer of 1943 Hitler called for changes in the command struc- 
tures in the south-east. They took account of the shaky security situation in the 
interior, the danger of an Allied landing, and the necessary stiffening of the 
German army presence in Fortress Greece, and were soon extended to what 
‘ad until then been the Italian occupation zone. Army Group E took on, from. 
Salonika, the military command in Greece, and Air Gen, Speidel as military 
‘commander had charge of administering the country apart from the Bulgarian 
<cupation zone, which was further expanded. Neubacher, while keeping all his 
Previous posts, was promoted to the additional role of diplomatic special 
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‘The government in Athens was powerless to do anything to prevent this. 
"After the armistice in Greece, and the flight by the king, Lt. Gen. Tsoldkoglou 


Economy, initiated from Berlin and given to Neubacher and his Italian counte®, 
part Alberto d’Agostino to carry out, did little to relieve the misery. "In did 
however at least succeed in extracting more money from the country for the 
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Wehrmacht, in stemming speculation, and in improving the supply of goods. 
Neubacher looked on it as ‘the miracle of October 1942°."” He was later able, by 
selling gold on the Athens stock exchange (as he had been able to persuade the 
relevant authorities in the Reich to allow), to halt the fall in the value of the 
drachma and, for a while, to stabilize the desperate financial situation, Demon- 
sirations and strikes continued to be an everyday feature of the occupation. The 
ulation could be fed only with the help of the International Red Cross, while 
even greater terror tactics were unable to cow the resistance movement. 
Berween March 1943 and October 1944 21,255 Greeks were killed by the 
‘occupying powers, and some 20,000 imprisoned. Bloody actions comparable 
to that at Oradour in France, in which as at Kalavryta or Klissura almost all the 
inhabitants of a town or village were killed, prompted protests even within the 
German ranks, in particular from Neubacher. '™* Some pressure was taken off by 
contacts with the nationalist resistance movement around Napoleon Zérvas, 
whose hostility towards the Communists was very useful for the Germans. 
By the ROUTE! ‘of 1944 a large part of Greece was already in the hands of the 
ae) 

Combat troops and administrative staff were pulled out from most of the 
islands by the end of August 1944, although sometimes quite strong garrisons 
remained on Crete, Rhodes, Leros, Melos, and a few of the smaller islands. All 
that Hitler would allow was for some generals to be flown out in good time.'** 
‘The order to evacuate the Greek mainland and southern Albania and 
Macedonia came on 3 October 1944. Athens was evacuated two days later and 
declared an ‘open city’. The Greek civil war that stemmed from the occupa- 
tion was to last for years. 


() The Occupied Eastern Territories 
Hitler's war plan in the east—a rapid conquest of the Soviet Union—had by late 
1941 collapsed at the gates of Moscow. The hoped-for economic gains at the 
expense of the Soviets, intended to guarantee self-sufficiency for the German 
sphere of power, were also far from being achieved. The depressing reality was, 
instead, Hitler's declaration of a war of annihilation inspired by racial ideology 
and aimed at ‘Jewish Bolshevism’ and the ‘mortal enemies’ of National Socialist 
Germany; this was, in accordance with his orders, to be waged regardless of 
human rights or international law, of moral duty, ot of political and economic 
sense. Communist Party officials, intellectuals, prisoners of war, and by the end 
of 1941 already more than half a million Jews were the victims of a more or less 
systematic campaign of murder. Thus began the decimation of those sections of 
the population that were seen as dangerous, irksome, or simply superfluous in 
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the furure ‘German Lebensraum’. It went hand in hand with brutal 
of the armed resistance and sabotage that immediately sprang up in the acon, 
pied territories. Terror was used from the outset to make up for the inadequan, 
numbers of the German security forces. 

“The methods of a war of annihilation, far from new since the Polish campai 
in the autumn of 1939, were the basic but not overriding characteristic ofthe wer 
in the east. The reality included what could be termed ‘normal war’, differing 
treatment for the various ethnic groups, the beginnings of a pragmatic occupa. 
tion policy even at supraregional level, and attempts at military collaboration, 
‘There were many faces to the exercise of German rule on Soviet territory, 
though this does not get away from the fact that their occupation of the east 
claimed a horrendous total of innocent victims. This was indeed precisely the 
intention of those—Hitler himself together with Himmler and Erich Koch in 
the lead—who favoured a ruthless occupation policy. Those who argued for 
taking a more moderate line, or even one that looked more to the future, had 
no influence on events. 

‘There was little success, either, for the Reich minister for the occupied 
eastern territories, Alfred Rosenberg, who was given litte say in the planning of 
German policy towards the east. Hitler rejected his ideas on the breaking-up 
of the Soviet Union,'* independence for the non-Russian peoples, and the con- 
clusion of alliances. What Hitler wanted was to expand the Reich, and gain more 
Lebensraum. The purpose of the war in the east was not, as the Wehrmacht High 
‘Command proclaimed, to give the peoples of the Soviet Union a happier future 
and bring them full freedom and political independence’."” 

‘The unclear allocation of competences, which moreover varied from one 
region to another, undoubtedly made any coordination of, or change in, occu- 
pation policy difficult to achieve. German occupation rule was based on the four 
‘pillars’ of the Wehrmacht, the Four-Year Plan, the SS, and the Reich ministry 
for the occupied eastern territories. The result was unmanageable chaos; and far 
from attempts being made to overcome this, it was made worse by the creating 
of further areas of responsibility.'" By the end of the occupation there was @ 
widespread realization, at least within the middle ranks of the military and civil 
authorities, that the occupation regime in the east was a shambles, unable to 
‘measure up even to its own demands. Even less was it able to meet the expect! 
tions of the populations who in the Baltic states and the Ukraine had very often. 
Sreeted the Wehrmacht as liberators, but who by the end of 1941 had lost 
Virtually all illusions about the Germans. 

‘The political intentions of the Nazi regime were i ite 
%© much in the operational area (the combat zone, and he nolaed 
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individual army groups and of the army), which was under a military adminis- 
tration that still limited itself to measures that were absolutely necessary. The 
transfer of territory to the ministry for the east and its Reich commissioners, 
who were only then to set up a regular occupation administration, depended on 
the operational area shifting further to the east, and in two out of four cases 
failed to take place only because the war was not going according to plan. The 
unforeseen result was that for the time being the greater part of the occupied 
eastern territories remained in the care of the military authorities. What had 
been thought of as transitional conditions became permanent. The Wehrmacht 
was not adequately prepared for this, had already thrown in the towel in the fight 
with other power centres in the National Socialist system over areas of respon- 
sibility, and where the SS were concerned had accepted without demur that 
even in the battle area Himmiler’s forces operated independently. Not infre- 
quently, their activities were indeed asked for and supported by the mill 
Besides this, the ministry for the east already exerted some influence over areas 
it wanted sooner or later to take over from the Wehrmacht, so that no undesir- 
able developments should arise there. The economic organization, which now 
ran its own affairs, acted in similar fashion. There were thus many limits to the 
independence of the military commanders. They did nevertheless still have 
some freedom of action, which they used to a varying degree; an overall more 
pragmatic style of occupation administration by the military was thus in many 
respects to the advantage of the population.'” On the German side this made it 
possible for growing criticism of official policy towards the cast to take hold, as 
did (in the Army Group Centre sector, for instance) the stiffening opposition to 
Hitler, It was easier for the military authorities to justify changes in the way they 
managed things when, as in the south of the Soviet Union, they were dealing 
with ethnic minorities who did not automatically fall victim to the blanket anti- 
‘Slav condemnation of the Nazi ideologues. There too, however, this could not 
prevent the three variants of German eastern policy—Hitler's plans for colo- 
nization, Rosenberg’s minorities policy, and the desire for reforms found mainly 
within the Wehrmacht—from coexisting, side by side.'"" 

But not every commander-in-chief had the inclination, the will, or the time to 
concern himself with anything more than the most essential aspects of admit 
ttation in his area. This was the case, for instance, with the GOC Eleventh Army, 
Col. Gen. and then Field Marshal Erich von Manstein, in the Crimea, who gave 
the head of Einsatzgruppe D, SS-Oberfihrer Otto Ohlendorf, a fairly free 
hand.'” In 1941 Manstein had no qualms in justifying Hitler's policy of exter- 
‘mination. With the way the war was going he probably did not yet see any 
reason, as he would a year later following the example of Col. Gen. Ewald von 
Kicist, to take account of the needs and feelings of the population and call for 
better treatment of the volunteers recruited in the east." He undoubtedly 
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those from the South Tyrol) and subsequently incorporated in the Reich as 
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commissariat at some later date, and Rosenberg had even designated as Reich 
commissioner his close friend Arno Schickedanz. who, for cosmetic reasons, 
might also be given the title of ‘Reich resident’. But the Caucasus was of 
interest mainly for its oil reserves," which Hitler needed urgently for meeting 
German needs, and it was not looked on as Part of future German Lebensraum. 
Rosenberg still had no firm ideas as to how influence over this area, which he saw 
as essential, was to be ensured for the long term. German propaganda was 
however under no circumstances to go so far as to promise a ‘free Caucasus’ 
allied with the Reich and under its protection." 

‘The foreign ministry had thought about using ethnic conflicts in this part 
of the Soviet Union in a way that would sound out the Turkish government's 
attitude towards German pan-Turanian propaganda. It gave its support to 
the Wehrmacht’s separation of Muslims and those of Turkish origin from 
other prisoners of war, and in November 1941 sought Hitler's approval for 
mobilizing these ethnic groups against the government in Moscow.'*" 

Hitler was however wary of activating nationalist movements. His intention 
was, there t00, ‘to rule and to organize the country’.'" The foreign ministry was 
careful, therefore, to point out early on that any propaganda promises ‘should 
not prejudice some other arrangement once victory is won’.'* What the 
dictator might want this other arrangement to be like was still not known. 

Hitler's lack of interest for the time being was at once put to use by the mili- 
tary. Propaganda considerations played no decisive role. Those within the Army 
High Command who were critics of the Nazi regime or of official policy on the 
east—Lt. Gen, Eduard Wagner and Lt. Col. Johann Schmidt von Altenstadt 
(quartermaster-general), and Maj. Claus Count Schenk von Stauffenberg 
(organization department)—allied themselves with officers and officials on the 
spot whom they saw as having sensible views. These included Ministerialdiri- 
sent Otto Britutigam (ministry for the occupied eastern territories), the ‘general 
delegate for Caucasus affairs’, Cav. Gen. Ernst Késtring (in charge of recruiting 
volunteers), Abwehr officer Prof. Theodor Oberlinder who produced critical 
‘memos, and agricultural expert Otto Schiller, all of whom offered the certainty 
of following a pragmatic occupation policy. The GOC Army Group A, Lt. Gen. 
von Kleist, could also be expected to take an open-minded view. 

‘The approach chosen for the Caucasus was seen by those who initiated it as 
4m alternative to the method adopted in the Reich commissariats, though 
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(who would have liked to extend his Reich commissariat to take in the northern 
Caucasus, was equally unsuccessful. 

“There, the reality of occupation gradually differed from what had been org 
brooked no interference with their actions a 


they wrought havoc on the Jewish population, and ifthe occupation had lst 
Jonger they would undoubtedly have demanded more powers for themschs 


Thetame was true of Rosenberg's task force, which had set up a ‘speci 
Caucasus commando’. Even the military units showed less moderation when 
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in the later stages of the occupation and with the retreat after late 1942, the 
security situation worsened and a shortage of materials forced them to ruthless 
requisitioning. In the northern Caucasus they did however, as a whole, generate 
Jess resistance to occupation rule than elsewhere in the occupied eastern terri- 
tories,’ This was, leaving aside other political and ethnic considerations and 
the short period of occupation, a result of the moderate occupation policy'® 
that was generally recommended by the reformers in the Army High Command 
and the ministry for the occupied eastern territories. 

As the Germans retreated they were accompanied by countless refugees and 
thousands of Cossacks. In Germany, meanwhile, the ministry for the occupied 
fastern territories and foreign ministry were vying in setting up bodies of 
Caucasian emigrants, legionnaires, and prisoners of war that could be used for 
‘military and propaganda purposes. National committees were not initially 
tllowed, and only later did a North Caucasian national committee and liaison 
“aff come into being, progressing to a ‘Caucasian National Council’ in October 
‘o4sithere were also associations of Azerbaijanis, Georgians, and Armenians for 
‘whom the German government also allowed national committees. It was impor- 
‘ant for them, just as for the Turkestanis, Tatars, Belorussians, and Ukrainians, 
‘obeseen as unconnected with the representative of Russian interests, General 
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‘Andrej Andreevié Vlasov. '*" Their activities, demands, plans, and rivalries, 

however by now just as divorced from reality as were the German assurances 
repeated like a mantra, that the lost occupied territory in the cast would 
soon be won back. very 

Koch, as Reich commissioner for the Ukraine, was totally unimpressed by 
proposals for reform, and dismissed all such ideas as nonsense. At Hitler's bid- 
ding he had set up his office not in Kiev but in Rovno, and ruled autocratically 
‘over an area that, to the Ukrainians’ disappointment, extended over only parts 
of their homeland. The western Ukraine had been allotted to the Government- 
General, while the region around Odessa had, as Transnistria, been ceded to the 
Romanians. On 1 September 1942 the Reich commissariat was expanded even 
further eastward, though without ever reaching its intended boundary on the 
Volga. 

For the Germans, conquest of the Ukraine was tied up with their highest 
hopes. Itwas meant to be a prime area for German settlement, and the country’s 
‘economic wealth—in cereals and mineral deposits—was to make a quite special 
contribution to the self-sufficiency of the German sphere of power. The occu- 
pation policy was to the very end a bone of contention: should the Ukraine ifit 
Wvas to be of the greatest possible political and economic value to the Reich, be 
ruled with or without consideration for the population? This question, more 
than any other, lay behind the constant rift between Rosenberg and Koch, who 
hhad been forced on him as Reich commissioner; it was to remain unresolved 
right to the end of the war. The minister was no match for his adversary, and 
became bogged down in a futile bureaucratic battle with his subordinate, who 


were to provide a labour force this would not make the local Ukrainian pope 
tion superfluous. For this reason Hitler was in favour of speedily releasing 
Ukrainian prisoners of war so as to get the land back into full production; 
there was no thought of making any political concessions. 
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Ukrainian hopes of their national ambitions being encouraged had already 
vanished into thin air by the end of 1941. Unbridled requisitioning by the 
roops,'”* and the killing, mainly by the SS and police, of Party officials and large 
numbers of Jews, had by then given them a frightening impression of German 
intentions, which was strengthened by the civil administration that followed. 
‘This was accompanied by a ban on all political activities.’ For Ukrainians the 
position was indeed slightly better in the Government-General than in the 
Reich commissariat, where Koch repeatedly made the point that there was no 
question of making things easy for the ‘inferior’ Ukrainians.'"* In his mind, their 
sole reason for existence was to work for the German master race; and for that 
they should already be thankful. This attitude appealed to his Gauleiter 
colleague Fritz Sauckel, who made him his delegate in the Ukraine. The Reich 
‘commissioner shrank from no form of compulsion, however harsh, to round up 
the quotas of forced labour set for the Ukraine. He did, itis true, deny the accu- 
sation of having approved use of the whip, but on the whole that would charac- 
terize his style of government. All that mattered to him was to extract from the 
Ukraine the human and economic output expected of it, and to ‘squeeze every 
last drop out of this country’.'® All other considerations took second place. 
Koch knew how to put substantial obstacles in the way of the conversion to the 
New Agrarian Order. Even an adequate food supply and allowance for cultural 
requirements could, he felt, be done without. Indeed, he aimed at a lowering of 
the level of education and, in general, a destructive policy towards the popula- 
tion, as he saw the vitality and high birth rate of the Ukrainians as a danger to the 
Reich.”” Koch knew he had Géring’s protection and was close to Bormann, and 
this made his position virtually impregnable. He never tired of describing him- 
self as a consistent enforcer of the Fahrer’s will, and indignantly rejected the 
growing criticism of his exercise of power, which in his opponents’ opinion was 
‘an extremely short-sighted policy of brute force"™ and needlessly stiffened 
‘opposition to the Germans. 

‘Like other occupied areas, the Ukraine, lost in the field of battle, had even 
carlier been lost by Germany in the minds and hearts of men.’"” In the Ukraine 
in particular, in Rosenberg’s view, they had squandered political capital that 
might easily have been put to good use by the Reich, with a saving in policing 
and military resources. ‘Here especially we see, in its full extent, the problem of 
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the right and wrong way to rule,’ he wrote.’ Armed resistance had in 
slready taken over large areas of the Ukraine not yet liberated. It was howe? 
split into Communist and Ukrainian nationalist groups, some of the latter in 
contact with the Germans. The only theme of German propaganda that was iq 
any way tenable—the need to defend Europe against Bolshevism—was sti 
having some effect. It was a source of satisfaction to the occupiers that the 
Russian and Ukrainian Slavs were at each other's throats. The bloodthirsty riot 
against the Poles living near the border was however a serious problem even for 
the Germans, for they needed nothing to interfere with agricultural production, 
‘The Poles, moreover, were demanding protection. 

In the second half of March 1943 a stir had been caused by broadcasts from 
Berlin that spoke of the forming of a Ukrainian liberation army fighting on the 
German side, and the setting up of a Ukrainian committee in Kharkov.'*' These 
appeared to confirm an article that had appeared in February in the weekly Das 
‘Reich, and were also in line with Rosenberg’s basic views. Too late—at the same 
time as the ‘temporary’ withdrawal from the Ukraine—the propaganda depart- 
ment in the Wehrmacht High Command began to give thought to which 
promises might be kept. The Ukrainians had however by 1944 ceased to believe 
in the ‘existence in freedom’ being proposed, '** and by then German assurances 


mittee to be formed no longer meant anything, 
achieving, at the last minut i 
the fight against Bolshevism’ 
‘Koch had indeed proved to be a disaster for conditions in the Ukraine." 
Hitler however did not share this view, and thought highly of his energy and 
ruthlessness. After the German withdrawal from the Ukraine, stage by stage 
from summer 1943 to the spring of 1944, he sent Koch to the Baltic where he was 
toset up defensive positions and, finaly, to replace Hinrich Lohse at the head of 
the Reich commissariat Ostland, which was by now largely lost. 
“The Reich commissariat Ostland had been set up in July 1941 as the first 
German civil administration in the occupied eastern territories, and during the 
rest of that year had taken over from the military administration in the Baltic 
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countries of Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia. The only exception from this was @ 
narrow strip on the eastern border of Estonia which, as Leningrad had still not 
been taken, remained in the army's operational area. Further added to the Reich 
‘commissariat were large parts of Belorussia (‘White Russia’), which was 
dubbed ‘“Weiftruthenien’ in order to avoid the association with Russia." The 
area covered by this Reich commissariat too was still not regarded as final. 


‘The Reich commissariat Ostland 

Reich commissioner Gauleiter Hinrich Lohse 
Gauleiter Erich Koch 

Lithuania: general commissioner _Reichsamusleiter Theodor Adrian von 
Rentelen 

Latvia: general commissioner Oberbiirgermeister Otto Heinrich 
Drechsler 

Estonia: general commissioner _S$-Obergruppenfihrer Karl-Siegmund 
Livmann 

Belorussia (Weifruthenien): Gauleiter (rtd.) Wilhelm Kube 

general commissioner ‘SS-Gruppenfihrer Curt von Gottberg 


When the Reich commissioner was being chosen, Rosenberg had been able to 
have his close friend Lohse, the Gauleiter of Schleswig-Holstein, given the job; 
but this success was not to bring him any joy. Like his East Prussian colleague 
Koch, Lohse was frequently absent, and like Koch he too fell out with his Berlin 
superior who he felt patronized him and who finally called an end to the friend- 
ship. At the end of July 1944 Lohse committed the faux pas of pulling out of Riga 
100 soon before the advancing Soviet troops, and then secking refuge in illness. 
Hitler replaced him with Koch. 

‘The short-sightedness and inconsistency of Germany's policy towards the 
cast,and the shortcomings of the civil administration set up to putit into effect, 
were at their most apparent in the Reich commissariat Ostland, Never once in 
this area was Rosenberg, a Baltic German, able to wield the influence to which 
his ministerial title entitled him. The bad relations with the Reich commis- 
sioners were only one of the difficulties he had to cope with. Relations were also 
Poor with a number of Reich authorities who had influence on German policy 
towards the east, and who showed little inclination to agree their actions with 
the ministry responsible for the territory and leave it to issue guidelines, 
4s Rosenberg did not enjoy support from Hitler, his rivals felt all the more 
encouraged to extend the scope of their own activities at the expense of his 
ninistry. His office became, as SS-Gruppenfuhrer Gottlob Berger commented 
‘ppreciatively, a ‘clearance sale’ organization'® where people could serve them- 
‘elves, At the end of May 1944 Lohse recommended the winding-up of the 
"inistry,"" which had failed to serve its purpose. 
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power—to be their self-evident duty’.""" The somewhat better treatment given 


In the economic sector the Germans, just 
pursued their own interests unabated, and the reprivatization of property that 
pu bccn nationalized by the Soviets was introduced only slowly. The same fate 
vated Jews and Communists as elsewhere behind the German lines. The 
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over a year later, turned to disappointment, resentment, and in part even to 
enmity. 

Allowing the three countries self-administration, limited cultural autonomy, 
and their own legal system was thought of by the Germans as merely a tempo- 
rary concession. In the eyes of those who until recently had been politically 
independent this was not enough, and tolerable at most only while the war 
lasted. On top of this, some of the high-ups in the countries’ own authorities 
were emigrants, who in the meantime had acquired German citizenship and for 
this reason alone were in bad odour with their earlier fellow-countrymen. Their 
necessarily close links with the occupying power meant there was soon an 
almost insuperable antagonism between them and the general population. In 
Lithuania they were already by the summer of 1942 meeting with hostility as 
‘traitors and lackeys of the Germans’, had lost all respect, and were being 
mocked as members of a ‘suicide administration’ '”? 

‘The central authorities, managed by directors in Estonia, general directors 
in Latvia, and general councillors in Lithuania, were not allowed to elect heads 
of government, Hjalmar Mie in Reval, Oskar Dankers in Riga, and Petras 
Kubiliunas in Kaunas merely chaired debates and acted as Speaker. Top posts 
could be filled only with German approval, and local administrative activities 
were closely supervised at every level. Even individual heads of department were 
looked on by the occupying administration, mainly Lohse himself, with some 
distrust, while they for their part felt they were being used as figurcheads and 
treated all along the line as belonging to a ‘second-class people’.'” German 
interference was meant, admittedly, to be kept to exceptional cases, but as the 
war went on it became more and more frequent. Persons were replaced or even 
arrested, responsibilities were reallocated. The native governments made vain 
attempts to have their powers extended, and tried to link this with meeting new 
German demands.'”* In Latvia in November 1942 the general director for 
justice, Alfred Valdmanis, drafted his memorandum on ‘the Latvian problem’, in 
Which he voiced to the general commissioner the population's disappointment 
and criticisms. Drechsler and Lohse at once refused the sovereignty he was 
demanding for Latvia," which Rosenberg did not feel was anything like a 
strong enough reaction. The Latvian general directors, who had associated 
themselves with the memorandum, considered handing in their resignations. In 
Valdmanis's case this was gladly accepted in the spring of 1943." 
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With the war going badly, not only the ministry for the occupied 
territories” but the German administration of Ostland, too, were lookingtose 
how the manpower resources of the Balts could be more fully mobilized for the 
Common struggle, While Lobse remained obdurate, Drechsler had changed 
mind. He felt titonomy was now the onl right solution; when this was tumeq 
down by Berlin for political reasons, he urged at least the setting-up of a mixed 
German-Latvian administration’ which, while leaving control and the issuing 
of guidelines in German hands, would give the Latvian authorities more respon 
sibilities. He saw the circumstances in the protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia 


most against the general commissioner was that he had also sent his memoran- 
dum to Himmler, who passed it on to Bormann. To forestall initiatives from the 
“other side, Rosenberg had plans worked out for dissolving the Reich commis- 


Sariat: the future autonomous governments of the three countries would be 
given ‘Fahrer’s governors’, Reich residents, or Reich plenipotentiaries, and 
these could provide a sufficient check." Lohse’s annoyance was now directed 
fat the minister, What he had in mind was the Ostland becoming independent, 
directly under Hitler, like the Reich commissariats in Norway and the 
Netherlands." In mid-November 1943 Rosenberg had the opportunity to put 
his proposals to Hitler, with Lammers present. Hitler did not turn him down 
immediately, but asked the Reich foreign minister to look into the matter; the 
latter judged Rosenberg’s initiative inopportune ‘at the present time’.'" 
‘According to Ribbentrop’s counter-proposal," it would be enough to promise 
the Estonians and Latvians that they would ‘shape their own lives’ and be 
‘permanently protected against any Bolshevik danger’. 

For political groups in the Baltic countries this was no encouragement © 
make greater sacrifices. They clung othe principle of a continuing existence fot 
their states,!"" which had been interrupted only by Soviet occupation, and 
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complained of the installing of a German civil administration.'"" They looked 
for their statehoods to be restored, and were prepared to accept limitations on 
their sovereignty only in foreign-policy and military matters (as was the case 
with Slovakia). It was only the fear of the Red Army coming back that kept them 
from entirely rejecting the occupying power and having nothing at all to do with 
strengthening the defence of the Baltic area. 


‘As the matter of autonomy remained unresolved, the last vestiges of the initial 
readiness to cooperate disappeared. Opposition to the occupying power and the 
native administration steadily grew More and more young men dodged military 
or labour service. In the spring of 1943 the call-up of a six-year age group for 
military service met with resounding failure in Lithuania, where even in the 
opinion of the ministry for the occupied eastern territories the general commis~ 
sioner Rentelen was anyway lacking in goodwill and tact.'**The refusal was also 
_an expression of protest against German policy and the civil administration. An 

to the population was demanded of the general councillors, but this did 
not have the looked-for effect. The Germans reacted by closing the universities, 
arresting a large number of the intelligentsia (including three of the general 
‘ouncillors), and with searches, round-ups, and pressure on the families of the 
recalcitrant." Within a few days the general councillors still in office, and influ- 
ential personalities, made the appeal being asked for, and in April a conference 
to which eighty selected Lithuanians were convened discussed the call-up and 
sent a telegram expressing allegiance to Hitler. A repeat call-up produced a 
somewhat better yield. 

“The result of the next call-up in the summer of 1943 was however once again 
‘shattering’. Economic life and the security situation were massively affected, 
asmore and more of the able-bodied took to the woods. While the SS wanted 
enforce the conscription by using more police, the general councillors were call 
ing for it to be ended. The Germans saw clearly that the Lithuanians had refused 
to show allegiance; in future, therefore, there would be no question of any more 
political concessions for them. 

Initially things went better—including the second call-up for the legions in 
the autumn of 1943—in Latvia and Estonia, where Litzmann stood out by 
adopting a more moderate policy. There was however no less dissatisfaction 
among the population. The Estonians, too, had the feeling of being in an 
‘cccupied country," and not being taken seriously as partners. The military 
plete rom Angus wo Reich mini forthe ocopied ester error, 18 Sep. 194 BA 
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contribution they had been making was not, they felt, sufficiently rewarded. 
times the Germans thought of placing Estonia directly under the laleay 
the occupied eastern territories," but no decision was reached and it would 
anyway have made little difference for the Estonians. 

Tn mid-November 1943 Himmler demanded the introduction of conscription 
for all officers and NCOs of the former Estonian army, and the registration of al 
men aged 17 t0 55 liable for military service;"” this was done in February 1944. 
‘The unpopularity of the native administration meant, however, that a radio 
broadcast by the leader of the opposition was needed before it could be put into 
effect. His readiness may have been due to the rumours going round that 
Himmler took a positive view on autonomy for the Estonians and Latvians," 
Jeckeln even felt sure that Hitler himself was ready to allow it.” There was 
however still no binding statement from the quarters that mattered, and this 
undermined for good any respect for the German administration. The only 
accommodation by the occupying power was the belated approval of ‘National 
Committee of the Free State of Estonia’ on t Aug. 1944, which sought to limit 
itself to a correct cooperation with the Germans where this was also in the 
Estonian interest."”* 

In Latvia the general directors submitted a further memorandum on 
16 November 1943, in which they demanded quid pro quos for the caling-up of 


Concentration camp." Drechsler recommended replacing the general direc- 
tors, increasing his own powers with more 
and limiting the special role of the 


‘To the very end, the occupied Baltic 


of the Reich government to make 
their local administrations and political elites, as well as that of the population 2 
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awhole, hardened further. Rosenberg was still minded to impose sanctions on 
the 160 signatories of a Latvian memorandum’ in the summer of 1944s 

reminding him that none of their demands had been met. The general mobiliza- 

tion in the spring of 1944 took place in a situation that was already hopeless, and 

was soon to be brought to an end by the German withdrawal already under way. 

‘Some of the inhabitants fled, either voluntarily or in evacuations carried out 

under pressure, to Courland (the south-western coastal region of Latvia) or to 
Reich territory. 

‘A rump of the Reich commissariat staff remained with the Army Group 
Courland, where after the native administration has been dissolved there was 
disagreement over making use, in the late stages, of a Latvian national commit- 
tee ora ‘national administration’. Jeckeln argued for appointing a ‘Landesfihrer 
von Kurland’, and suggested the Latvian SS-Gruppenfuhrer Rudolfs 
Bangerskis for the post; this, again, was rejected by the civil administration. This 
dispute, too, was settled by later developments; on Hitler’s orders, Himmler 
‘was to deal with any remaining administrative tasks in Courland. 

‘The Germans’ initial plans saw Belorussia as an agricultural hinterland, 
which would also absorb sections of populations displaced from elsewhere. The 
political aspects had however invariably taken second place to military consid- 
‘rations, such as maintaining security and protecting communications with the 
front. To the extent it was part of general commissariat ‘WeiBruthenien’ and a 
German administration had even been able to establish itself in this never fully 
‘pacified ‘ region, Belorussia had in Wilhelm Kube a general commissioner con- 
cerned for any diminishing of his position. He did not want to have to put up 
with the area he ruled being a mere dumping-ground. By the time he was mur- 
dered by partisans on 22 September 1943, he had clashed with the SS on the 
extermination of the Jews to such an extent that he would hardly have been able 
tosurvive in his post much longer. What concerned Kube was not the treatment 
meted out to the Jews in general as it occurred in lands under German rule, but 
details and, ultimately, the lack of proper respect shown to him personally in 
individual cases. 

Where the rest of the population was concerned, Kube was prepared to 
show flexibility. The Germans still had no definite plans for the future fate of 
Belorussia. At least while the war lasted a ‘positive policy’ was to be followed, 
and the independent status of Belorussia emphasized.’ Most of all Kube 
wanted to seize on separatist aspirations in the western part of his area and 
use them to weaken the Soviet Union. In October 1941 he had approved a 
‘Belorussian Self-Help Organization’—the ‘ESW'—whose leader Iwan 
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Ermatschenko (Ivan Yermachenko) from June 1942 gave the general commis. 
sioner (as his spokesmen did the area commissioners) advice on Belorussian 
affairs. The fact that the latter was in the spring of 1943 accused of corruption 
and not allowed to return to Minsk from a holiday in the Protectorate however 
did little to promote German interests. The occupiers worked to create other 
bodies designed to facilitate registration of those of military age and youths, so 
as to form a militia. In 1943 Kube even announced the setting-up of a native 
‘consultative council’, It proved impossible, however, to stem the spread of the 
partisans, who with their suspected supporters were mercilessly pursued and at 
the same time dealt in just the same way with Germans and collaborators. More 
and more, Belorussia was slipping out of German control. To the extent thatrule 
‘could still be imposed outside the limits of the towns and military bases, it lay 
increasingly in the hands of the senior SS and police leader, SS-Gruppenfuhrer 
Curt von Gottberg, who after Kube’s death took over the running of the general 
‘commissioner's office; he ended up being promoted to senior SS and police 
leader for Central Russia. He, too, did not want to rely entirely on the use 
of force. In December 1943 he expanded 
‘WeiBruthenien Central Council’, which was: 
whole age groups as military auxiliaries, and in June 1944 was allowed to hold a 
‘WeiBruthenien Congress’. Not long after, the General District had to be relin- 
quished; from 1 April 1944 ithad been placed directly under the Reich ministy 

"This was meant to take account of the dif- 
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ferent nature of Belorussia, compared to the Baltic countries; but it had no 
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war. The result 
however have been less wretched, quite apart from the immense burden 
of blood-guilt that was all that remained for the supposed ‘master race’ from 
tn immoral German domination of the occupied territories 
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2. TENDENCIES IN GERMAN OccUPATION POLICY: 
THE CONFLICT BETWEEN DOGMA AND USEFULNESS 


When in the summer of 1944 the military administration with Army Group 
Centre wrote, in its closing report, that ‘the Germans as a whole are still not 
ready for dealing with forcign peoples’,'” it was putting into words a realization 
that many German agencies and individuals had already come to a great deal 
cearlier. Given the conditions that in the occupied territories on the soil of the 
Soviet Union had got steadily worse for the Germans, proof of it was not hard to 
find; but the comment applied more or less to all the occupied territories. 

Despite the great importance the occupied territories had within the struc- 
ture of the German sphere of power, and despite their making a contribution to 
the German war effort and financing that could not be overestimated, Hitler 
had not felt it necessary to give any special attention to the question of an occu 
pation policy. Hitler increasingly poured all his energies into directing a war 
that, since the turn of the year 1941/2, could no longer be won. And for that con- 
tingency, which he had never foreseen and was moreover unwilling to admit, 
Hitler had made no plans at all, 

Hitler prolonged the war, without seriously still believing in a favourable out- 
‘come. In this postponing of inevitable disaster, the role that fell to the occupied 
territories was to supply the men and materials that allowed the Germans to 
hold out. The significance of this contribution became plain in the summer of 
1944 when with the invasion of France the most important of the milch cows was 
lost, and with evacuation from most of the occupied territories the end of the 
German ability to wage war was in sight. Right up until then the regime had 
done nothing to at least try, by taking political initiatives, to improve the climate 
for putting the conquered territories to good use. Italian demands went 
unheard. How the circumstances of occupation were ordered was based on 
arrangements—in the case of France on an armistice dating from 1940—that 
had been made with the conclusion of an early peace in view, and had been over- 
taken by the course of the war. 

In most instances the Nazi regime reacted to the changed circumstances not 
politically but organizationally. Decentralized and pragmatic solutions to the 
‘owing problems were, besides, not in Hitler’s interest. He did not want to give 
having all the reins in his hands alone, and would allow no lessening of his 
Postion as the dictator who on his own decided everything. The occupation 
Mministrations had to suffer the consequences. The Fuhrer’s preferred method 
"as to hand new powers to yet more delegates or plenipotentiaries; these then 
‘ned to carry out their task, within the borders of their own sectors and with no 
‘equate coordination from the head of state, and without paying any special 
teed to other concerns or to the differing natures of the countries involved. The 
‘“cofmore drastic measures that was linked with these special tasks and that the 
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Nazi regime believed itself forced to adopt, faced with an ever-worsening 
ituation, spread to the occupied territories. It was not applied evenly; it vn 
in extent and depended on the attitude ofthe supreme German representa 
in the various territories; on how the local authorities and inhabitants behave, 
on the priority interests of the occupying power; and on the attainability of, 
‘goals in view. Tougher German measures were easier to put into force when thy 
needed little of no local cooperation, and came up against limits when loca 
readiness to collaborate could not be done without. Even in the occupied areas 
of Poland and the Soviet Union, which became from the outset a field for 
putting a ruthless racial and occupation policy to work, the Germans could not 
avoid making material concessions to groups like workers and farmers in order 
that an already waning readiness to work for the occupying power and meet 
their production targets should not disappear entirely, In cases like this, too, 
coercion would have been the usual approach; it was just that it would not have 
brought the results wanted. 

‘The heads of the occupation regime in western, southern, and northern 
Europe, irrespective of whether they were military commanders, Reich com- 
missioners, of Reich plenipotentiaries, had only a limited and for the most part 
dwindling influence on German policy in their areas. This did not however 
‘excuse them responsibility for an exercise of power that appeared mostly to be 
their doing, and for which it was their personal reputation that had to suffer All 
heads of administration or commanders found themselves faced with the ideo- 
logical and political aims of the National Socialist regime, and it depended on 
their individual personalities how far they sympathized with these, backed them 


commanders, who in the operational area on the eastern front had probably the 
greatest freedom of action, the full gamut of behaviour could be seen, according 
to their racial attitudes or how close they were to National Socialism. It ranged 
from resigning and resisting, through a withdrawal into exercising military 
skills, not wanting to know, and looking the other way, right through to excessive 
harshness, lack of scruples, and complicity in mass murder. The desire of the 
military administrations in Paris and Brussels to have early clarification of the 
Reich's intentions for these occupied countries, which were of fundamental 


decisions, 
In February 1942 the military commander in France had still been able to ask 
to be relieved when he no longer wished to bear responsibility for the mass 
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shootings of hostages he had been ordered to carry out. Like Falkenhausen in 
Brussels, his successor Carl-Heinrich von Stillpnagel (whose responsibilities 
were already curtailed) took no such step. It might well have been very difficult 
forhim to do so. Both of them were against the regime, and were in contact with 
ition within Germany whose plans relied on their remaining in office. 
‘The conditions in the occupied territories also provided a motive for attempting 
‘up. 
*ossinating Hitler was the extreme and one-attempt-only way in which 
protest at and opposition to the policy of the Nazi regime could find expression. 
‘Asa rule the occupation authorities could argue within the system and voice 
‘objections only if measures that had been ordered could be expected to have 
obvious disadvantages in other fields. Thus, they supported Speer in his plan to 
shift more orders for production into the occupied countries in the west, $0 as 
tobring the work to the workers (who had to a large extent dodged being sent to 
Germany). Sauckel’s activities could be curtailed by pointing out that hi 
methods were doing more to benefit the partisans than industry in the Reich, ot 
that moving the workforce out of areas of unrest seriously worsened the security 
situation in the region and was impossible to carry out for lack of manpower. In 
Denmark Best used the argument that the export of agricultural produce to 
Germany must not be jeopardized by unconsidered measures; and in northern 
Italy Reich plenipotentiary Rudolf Rahn argued for generally taking greater 
account of the interests of the occupied countries, and for correcting a mis- 
suided policy. It was harder, should anyone want to, to find arguments against. 
increasingly ruthless repression, or against the persecution of the Jews, or 
against the ever-greater exploitation of the occupied territories, Almost all the 
‘occupation administrations were in any case by now being suspected of cham- 
pioning the interests of their own area of authority more than those of the Reich. 
On top of this there was the actual and factual unapproachability of a dictator 
concerned mainly with the military conduct of the war, for considering ques- 
tions of occupation policy and even more of any necessary changes to it. 
Yetattempts were still made. They were made by persons who could still occa- 
sionally get through to see him, and they had to do with the treatment of Poland 
and areas in the east. The divide between an occupation policy based on ideol- 
gy and the understanding among those lower down the ladder of the need for 
hanging course became especially clear. These moves met with no success. Yet 
‘nif they had hardly any effect on occupation rule in practice, they can be seen 
48 growing tendency that stemmed from level-headed representatives of the 
‘ccupation regime and central bodies in the Reich, and was based on experience 
in exercising their rule, These ideas were in part incorporated in the optimistic 
‘oposals and plans that were made towards the end of the war for reoccupying. 
the abandoned territories, and still affected the desperate manoeuvres made 
'n the final months of the war with the help of national committees and 
Sernments in exile, 
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In the case of Hans Frank, who made himself the advocate of a 
policy towards Poland, itis hard to know how much was a tactic dictated by ne 
way the war was going, and how much was genuine conviction. Germany's mi. 
itary situation undoubtedly played a part. His ambition probably also came intg 
it, Atall events, he ventured proposals that could not exactly be expected to 
restore his shaky position in Cracow. His knowledge of the Fuhrer should alsg 
have been sound enough for him to realize he was making proposals against an 
‘occupation policy that was just as Hitler wanted it. Frank had already, in view of 
the unhealthy situation in the Government-General, several times advocated 
better treatment of the Poles. He was met with ‘the beginnings of a fundamen. 
tal change of mind’®" within a number of Reich authorities. When he tried to use 
the Goebbels decree of 15 February 1943*° as grounds for making a few changes 
in the policy towards Poland, he was peremptorily stopped from doing so by 
Hitler. The dictator wanted no wavering from the political line followed 80 far, 
this could—his routine objection ran—be taken as a sign of German weakness. 

“This however did nothing to solve the occupation regime's problems in the 
Government-General, What the offices in Cracow wanted remained un- 
changed, and after Frank's visit to Hitler on 9 May 1943 had brought no positive 
decision, he collated his proposals in a lengthy memorandum’? sent to the 
Fahreron 19 June. He felt that the discovery of the mass graves of Polish officers 
near Katyn ought to be taken as grounds for involving the Poles in an ‘anti- 
Bolshevik Front’. This would need not only appropriate propaganda, but con- 
crete steps as well: besides a declaration on the future fate of the Polish people, 
there should be material improvements for the population, security of property 
rights, and greater Polish involvement in the administration, as well as an end to 
the excessive retaliation measures, the restrictions imposed on cultural and reli- 
gious life, and the coercive measures used in conscripting Polish labour to work 
for the German war economy. Hitler was however unprepared for any ‘funda- 
mental abandonment or cutting-back of his racial-policy goals’.** Even the use 
of Polish troops on the German side, on offer from the right wing of the Polish 
resistance, did not meet with his approval. 

Frank launched a fresh attempt early in 1944, this time ensuring he had sup- 
port from the SS. The meeting with Hitler offered for July did not take place, #0 
‘on 14 August he sent a further memorandum to the head of the Reichssicher- 
heitshauptamt (Reich security main office), whom he knew co be on his side- 
‘The Governor-General reiterated the proposals he had made in the spring, and 
called in particular for a greater degree of political self-administration for the 
Poles.” His idea was to convert this intention, once the Warsaw uprising 
been put down, into a decree that he wanted to promulgate on 26 October 1044 
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‘This was not to happen. In the Reich ministry of the interior, to which he had 
given sight of the draft, state secretary Stuckart found a decree like this inap- 
propriate ‘at the present time’.”*The Reich security directorate took much the 
same view: the proposals would mean giving up the Government-General a$ a 
area for German settlement. At most, a change in German propaganda and 
‘minor concessions could be envisaged. The proposals for reform had, finally, 
come to nought. Hitler approved merely the recruiting of Polish volunteers by 
the Wehrmacht, the results from which however proved extremely modest. 
Otherwise, the Fuhrer’s response to all the proposed changes of direction (in so 
far as they came to his knowledge) was a refusal. They would probably hardly 
have had the effect Frank was hoping for. As for the treatment meted out to the 
Poles under German occupation, not a single remaining chance was missed 


here. 

Among the Germans there had from the beginning been two differing 
approaches to the territories in the east. Hitler, together with Bormann and, for 
along time, Himmler, favoured a hard line—not only of their invention—that 
involved the conquest of Lebensraum, repression of the population, and eco- 
nomic exploitation of the country. For them, the eastern territories were 
colonies at their command, to serve the purposes of the Reich alone. The 
immutable features of Hitlerian policy also included his rejection of any form of 

litical collaboration. Hee shied away from the obligations this would entail, 
and which might later restrict his freedom of action. Rosenberg, on the other 
hand, thought it advisable for tactical reasons to play off the peripheral peoples 
of the Soviet Union against the government in Moscow, to allow them limited 
freedoms, and to treat them in a way that would not automatically generate 
resistance to the occupying power. Some of his staff wanted to go even furthi 
for Georg Liebbrandt, the head of his ministry's main policy department, 
Brautigam, and others it was a matter not of tactical ploys, but essentially of a 

pragmatic policy towards the east. 

‘The minister met with a deaf ear from Hitler, and his position was corre- 
spondingly weak whenever he tried to get a hearing atleast on detailed questions 
and to put mistakes right. He was, for example, already by the spring of 1942 
iitcizing to Keitel the inhuman treatment suffered by Soviet prisoners of war, 
who only from then were to be kept as a labour force. Not once were the 
promises made to deserters by German propaganda honoured.*” The Reich 
ministry for the occupied eastern territories repeatedly called for a halt to state- 
‘ments in which the occupied eastern territories were referred to as German 
colonies, hinting at the treatment their inhabitants might expect. The point 
‘ought on the contrary to be made that the settlement planned was possible 
without any major effect on the rights of the populations, and that a one-sided 
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economic exploitation would be avoided.” The use of the whip, of which 
fury) ach tas nenuned in the Ukssine, was in Rosenberg’s view a mionj 
harmful to the German image. Yet in Estonia, t00, an over-zealous Gerad 
Oberbahnrat had to be prevented from bringing in the use of corporal puni 

ment for the ‘education’ of local railway workers." Accusations of Penk. 
were also levelled at members of the Wehrmacht. beating 

‘At the latest by the time Operation Barbarossa collapsed in late 1941, many i 
diplomatic circles, the Wehrmacht, and the ministry for the eastern Pedal 
He vernfinned in thet view tha the politica line followed so farhad been amis 
take, and must be replaced by some kind of political or psychological warfare 
“They included the quartermaster-general, Maj. Gen, Eduard Wagner, who had 
told Rosenberg on 13 December 1941 that winning over the population was a 
sine qua non for victory in the east.”"" His war administration department feltin 
the spring of 1943 that ‘strict orders’ against requisitioning and rape were 
needed, and spoke in favour of better supplies for the civilian population. The 
troops already to some extent had firm orders: anyone who tried ‘to steal from 
the starving population what little food they had” could in the rear area ofthe 
and Armoured Army be punished with death.”"* 

"At the same time the commander of Army Area Centre, Inf. Gen, Max 
von Schenckendorff, advised political concessions and recommended allowing 
y sham Russian government for appearance’s sake. Comments like this became 
nore numerous and more pressing as the year went on, Tactical considerations 
liiternated with the conviction that the population should not be entirely 
deprived of their due rights. Most of al, the eastern volunteers fighting on the 
German side wanted and needed a political goal worth risking their lives for. 
‘The head of the foreign armics east department, general staff officer Col. 
Reinhard Gehlen, stated in November 1942 that the combat strength of the 
German army in the east could by then be maintained only by the massive use 
Of local auxiliaries”? The attitude that ‘inferior’ Russian ‘subhumans', who 
peeded no training of any kind, were of use only as save labourers to be rounded 
Up and then, in Germany, fed even worse than their Polish fellow-sufferrs, way 
Unarguably doing harm. And only ‘those who knew nothing about the matte 
Could argue that one needed only to root out a ‘contentious’ intelligentsia that 
Caused ‘problems’ in order to have very litle further trouble. One ought rather 
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In the ministry for the eastern territories, Brautigam had from very early on 
argued for treating the local population better. In October 1942 he again 
referred to the mistakes being made in economic measures and in the treatment 
‘of prisoners of war,”"? through which the Germans were doing themselves harm. 
It was important in his view to prevent most of the population joining forces 
with the partisans and the Moscow government against the occupiers. He saw 
his experience in the Caucasus as proof that this was not inevitable.” Similar 
views were by now being expressed by many offices and individuals, and 
reached a peak in what Dallin terms a ‘war of the memorandums’. For example 
Oberlinder, a professor at the German University in Prague and, as a captain in 
the reserve, a member of the military Abwehr, voiced his belief that the war in 
the east could no longer be won by military means, and that political measures 
were therefore needed: the abandoning of talk of the Slavs being subhumans 
and of colonies in the east, an anti-Soviet alliance involving the peoples of the 
cast in an all-inclusive programme for a new Europe, speedier agricultural 
reform, self-administration in all the eastern territories, and cultural and social 
concessions.”"” Only a basic change in German policy could ensure that the 
several hundreds of thousands in the army units recruited in the east would fight 
loyally on the German side. The author Edwin Erich Dwinger made this point, 
and called for unstinting support for Viasov.""* In Gehlen’s opinion, the matter 
of'a firm but fair treatment of the population’ could be of ‘decisive importance 
for winning the war’.”"* In the spring of 1943 similar assessments were being 
heard more and more from the troops on the ground.” In the foreign ministry, 
Botschaftsrat Hilger den Zorn wrote to his minister to plead for a ‘real and 
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credible political concept’ that would be ‘bold and generous enough to cony, 
and carry along the people of Europe’. 0 Convince 

In some quarters, on the other hand, the recommendation on making tac, 
concessions was coupled with the cynical advice that once the war wee 
there would be no problem in returning to the original plans. Hitler hoe” 
rejected this approach. A proposal by the Ostland Reich commissioner y 
the Baltic peoples should be told frankly that they could no longer coun” 
national independence in the future, but also need have no fear of being dir 
placed, was not followed.” 

‘The foreign ministry had already in April 1942 invited a number of leading 
‘emigrants to a meeting in the Berlin Hotel Adlon. Ribbentrop however found ny 
acceptance from Hitler for their vote for limited independence for the non. 
Russian nationalities.”*” The initiative that Rosenberg felt moved to take in late 
1942 was quite exceptional given his circumstances.”"* On 18 December he 
brought together a number of representatives of the army in the east, from 
OKW, OKH, and WiStab Ost, for a discussion of the problem in the east, the 
results of which were to be sent to the Fahrer. The participants all agreed in their 
assessment of the change of mood and the reasons for it—the food situation, the 
position of the PoWs, the use being made of labour, and policy towards the east 
in general; they recommended the Reich's political leaders to make an offical 
announcement setting out future German policy objectives that would be 
‘acceptable to the population, such as self-administration, greater educational 
“opportunities, restoration of private property rights, and material security. In 
particular those in the local population who took risks to support the Germans 
should be treated fairly, and promises to them kept as a matter of principle. 
People in Russia should be put on a par with other European nations under 
German rule—‘Russians can be beaten only by Russians’."** Rosenberg asked 
‘Goring to suspend his ordinance of 26 October 1942, which provided for the 
‘evacuation from partisan areas and employment of those fit to work; for 
Belorussia he saw this as neither feasible nor desirable, since in his opinion it 
could only have unwelcome repercussions." The minister for the east sa 
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the ‘use of the eastern people themselves’ on the German side as the best 
solution and as still possible, though German policy towards the cast was, as a 
Hauptabteilungsleiter in Melitopol’, Heinz von Homeyer, had warned him, 
deifting towards disaster.” 

Rosenberg reported to Hitler already before Christmas on the outcome of the 
meeting. Working from sometimes extreme proposals that went as far as promis 
ing sovereignty within a Europe led by Germany, the minister for the cast 
drafted for 16 January 1943 a briefing” in which he summarized for Hitler the 
results of the December discussion. Out of consideration for the Fuhrer’s atti- 
rude his recommendations, implementation of which was to be contingent on 
favourable military developments, were limited to three measures to be intro- 
duced at once: the creation of national missions to represent the individual 

the raising of national armies as allies against the Soviet Union, and 
the dismantling of the Bolshevik economic system via the restoration of private 


‘On8 February 1943 Rosenberg put his thoughts before Hitler, and came away 
with the mistaken impression that the latter had not fundamentally turned his 
ls down,” He had preparations made for converting the administration 
in Reich commissariat Ostland, and for setting up national committees. 
Bormann, meanwhile, had gained quite opposite impressions from the conver- 
sation, and noted as its outcome that the Fihrer had declined to make the 
being asked for, and—contrary to Rosenberg's understanding— 
was not thinking of making any change to circumstances in the Baltic region 
before the end of the war. Hitler confirmed to the head of the Reich chancellery 
that this was indeed so.*” Nor was there any further substantial military success 
that might, as the minister for the east had suggested, be used as the pretext for 
making a political declaration. 

So the problems continued. ‘To Rosenberg’s annoyance, the OKW's 
‘Wehrmacht propaganda department (WPr) and the Reich propaganda ministry 
had also been working on a Fihrer proclamation to the peoples of the east 
“because (as Goebbels put it] of grave National Socialist concern about the 
situation on the eastern front’.”” His decree of 15 February 1943, 0n presenting 
4 positive picture to the population and avoiding any discussion of colonial plans 
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for the future,” was the only encouragement the Wehrmacht and the. 
tion agencies were given. It was generally welcomed as a useful clarifcaine’’; 
fonsiriessl kaporene,Roscsteg hence ory ie eters a ‘ad 
‘ment on his area of responsibility,?™ and Hitler's only expectation was 

Oe te nto iatomeamere was that 
In the meantime the quartermaster-general had again emphasized the 

importance of local auxiliary forces for the German war effort, and called 
army groups to take full account of this fact." Individual Pre 
such as Field Marshals von Kleist, vom Manstein, and Ginter von Kluge di 
issue orders calling for a more comradely treatment of local supporters and of 
the population. The High Command of the Eighteenth Army had 

expressed itself in favour of accepting Vlasov’s offer of collaboration.” At the 
‘same time there continued to be opposing attitudes. The general in charge of 


of 1943 busy with reports on the subject in which he suggested that the term 
‘autonomy’ should, at least while the war lasted, be avoided as much as possible, 
‘The SS central office wanted to go further, so as to improve conditions for 
attracting volunteers. 


Hitler was not prepared 
setback, nor did he believe that a future area for German settlement could be 


to make political concessions at a time of military 
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forgone: ‘For me,’ he said, ‘the problem of space is, in the east, what matters! 
Appeals tothe population "by some nobody or other in the army’ were for im 
out of the question. As he saw it, leniency was no way to put down the partisans, 
‘or to extract from a country the labour and food supplies that were essential. The 
right policy towards the east must be geared to that, and one could not expect it 
tomeet with the approval of the Ukrainians." 


3. THE OCCUPATION OF ALLIED CouNTRIES 


mistrust, and frustration played a part in the search for ways of making peace, as 
sithelsisthathad ben sulfered and toan even genterextentavarncss 
that Hitler had lost the war and that his allies ran the risk of being dragged down 
with him in the inevitable defeat. 

For the Germans, thoughts like this were tantamount to treachery. Hitler 
made use of the short-lived stabilization of the eastern front in the spring of 
1943 t0 invite the allied heads of state for individual talks and make it clear to 
them that, in Ribbentrop’s words, Germany ‘would not tolerate this under any 
circumstances’. Just as Hitler would consider no alternative to his winner- 
take-all gamble on victory or total annihilation of the Reich, so he denied his 
allies the right to pursue a policy of their own and safeguard their national inter- 
‘ts by looking for a way out of the impending disaster. In this, he was driven 
both by considerations of prestige and by military and economic motives—the 
foreign-policy damage that a collapse of Germany's alliance system would bring 
with it, and the hard to offset dangers and disadvantages that would result from. 
the oss of raw materials and industrial capacity, and from the front line drawing 
‘ver closer to the Reich’s own borders. 

A partner's quitting the forced alliance was thus out of the question if the 
Germans could do anything at all to prevent it. In Romania and Bulgaria the 
German forces were no longer strong enough to deal with this; and with the vast 
geographical distances involved, and the rapidity of the political realignments, 
the Wehrmacht would have found it difficult to intervene effectively. Despite 
having to give up urgently needed raw materials, it was best just to accept the 
loss of these countries. Securing areas close to the frontiers of the Reich was 
however more important, and militarily feasible. The Germans had made 
Preparations well in advance for strengthening their own forces inside those 
‘ountries, and for preventing their defection. 
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‘The style of occupation and the degree of German influence on int 

ditions depended on the political circumstances. Hitler was keen mo 
countermeasures should appear to be help that was wanted and porto 
the majority of the population of the country concerned. From the practical? 
propaganda viewpoints he found it useful for there to be an indigenous poy! 
‘ment prepared to lend German actions a semblance of legality, and to 
rate in security matters, administration, and economic exploitation. To this, 
the Germans dispensed with putting in an occupation administration of te 
usual kind, and made do with setting up institutions whose titles would—ouy, 
wardly at least—preserve the allied status of a country that was in reality occu. 
pied. The Reich plenipotentiaries, appointed by the foreign ministry lke those 
in Copenhagen and Athens, the Senior $$ and police leaders with their men, 
and the generals with their Kommandanturen, were there solely to ‘advise’ This 
made it difficult o wield power, and made negotiation and sometimes compro- 
mises necessary. When it came down to it, however, these did not really amount 
to much. ‘The occupiers used the changed political circumstances to push 
through their demands and impose their interests all the more ruthlessly. Trade 
agreements were designed solely to serve the needs of the German war econ- 
omy, and manpower and economic resources were called on ever more ins 
tently to serve German purposes. Though the war was going badly, the Nazi 
regime did not lose sight of its ideological goals. Where a country’s own local 
government had still not embraced German racist policies to the hoped-for 
extent, Jews now began to be persecuted. Once the Wehrmacht, SS, and police 
moved in, the trains to the labour and death camps were soon rolling. 


(@) Finland 
Finland, which was supposedly not an allied but only a ‘co-belligerent’ coun- 
try," was spared German occupation. The shared waging of war did not how- 
ever run smoothly right through to the end. 

‘After Stalingrad, at the latest, the German military attaché in Helsinki felt be 
could detect a definite deterioration in mood.” According to him, neither the 
Finnish government nor its military commanders still believed in the possibility 
of a German victory. In April 1943 an offer from the USA to mediate between 
Finland and the Soviet Union was turned down under German pressure. 4 
Finnish statement, demanded by Ribbentrop, that an armistice or peace would 
be agreed only with German approval was forthcoming from president Ryste 
Ryti only a full year later, and after he had retired on 1 August 1944 it was 9° 
longer looked on as binding.” 

Peace feelers continued to be put out, at intervals and to a large extent knows 
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to the Germans, but at first came to nothing because the Soviet government's 
tions for an armistice were felt to be unacceptable. Those in charge in 
Helsinki were however determined to get out of the war at the earliest opportu- 
nity, and were reacting to growing political pressure from within. This was also 
the assessment of the situation in Hitler’s personal headquarters, which sought 
to prevent their Finnish partner from changing sides, and to prepare for the loss 
of supplies of Finnish nickel, In the spring of 1944, Hitler temporarily stopped 
ig weapons and grain.”*” Among the Germans there were already plans 

for a partial retreat inside Lapland, or for a complete withdrawal from Finland. 

Iewas not until the evening of 2 September 1944 that the foreign minister of a 
newly formed Finnish government revealed to the German ambassador that 
Finland had been seeking an armistice and peace negotiations.°** Marshal Carl- 
Gustaf Freiherr von Mannerheim had, as the country’s new president, written 
the same message to Hitler. Diplomatic relations were regarded as broken off 
from the following day, this having been demanded of the Finns as a condition 
for the negotiations. The Wehrmacht was required to vacate Finnish territory by 
15 September; troops then remaining in the country were to be disarmed and 
handed over. 

‘The Germans and Finns were agreed on dealing with each other as far as 
possible on amicable terms and without rancour.”*” German withdrawal in the 
north—initially in consultation with a number of the earlier Finnish liaison offi- 
cers, and with efforts made to avoid any friction—was impossible to complete 
within the deadline. As the Germans saw it, it still did not mean finally giving up 
the whole of Lapland. But when in the middle of September a fruitless attempt 
was made to occupy the southern Finnish island of Suursaari, in order to be able 
toblock the Gulf of Finland, the friendly relations came to an end. The German 
retreat took place more and more under Finnish and Soviet pressure. Hostages 
were taken,2”” and there was fighting. In mid-October Petsamo was lost, and a 
week later the nickel mines at Kolosjoki. By now, however, the Germans 
believed they would be able to do without Finnish nickel supplies. Before the 
German troops, finally with Hitler's permission, withdrew to northern Norway, 
and while they still up to April 1945 held on to a tiny corner of Finnish territory, 
they had instructions—as part of what was termed ‘tactical denial’—to destroy 
allusable transport infrastructure, plant, and living accommodation. When the 
Finns tried to have ‘the destruction on Finnish soil kept within bounds’? the 
temporary ‘brotherhood in arms’ ended in bitterness and enmity, and in miser- 
able living conditions for parts of the population who had become victim to this 
‘orched-earth policy. Finnish prisoners of war were, like the Italians who had 
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earlier been imprisoned by the Germans, regarded as ‘military j 
‘among whom volunteers to fight on the occa tide internecy, 
recruited.” Still to hy 


(6) Italy 

“The Germans had already since the spring of 1943 accepted , 
have to react toa volt-facein aly Wath the Alled landing a Sin nt 
deposing and capture of Mussolini on 25 July, the contingency plan tt 
‘Alarich* (southern France and Italy) and ‘Konstantin’ (the Balkans) rook <2 
the utmost urgency. Field Marshal Erwin Rommel was ordered to Munich ang 
given charge of Army Group B, which it was planned would occupy norther, 
Italy, At the end of July, the orders came through to go into action. Again 
Italian resistance and protests, German troops secured the traffic routes ing 
Italy and marched into the northern half of the country and the areas occupied 
by their ally. On the evening of 8 September the signing of Italy's armistice with 
the Allied powers was announced. At the codeword ‘Achse’, under which the 
planned countermeasures had been set in motion, Rommel took over both 
Supreme command and—as had also already been prepared” —executive 
power in the operational area of Upper Italy. 

"The immediate tasks were to secure the lines of communication, organize the 
defence of the region, and put down attempted uprisings (primarily in Istria and 
Slovenia), ‘The inclusion under Romme!’s command of GOC south, Field 
Marshal Albert Kessclring, as initially planned, did not take place; on 21 
November the latter became responsible, as GOC south-west and GOC Army 
Group C, for the whole of occupied Italy and was removed from Army Group 


for the occupied areas of Italy, of a ‘plenipotentiary of the Greater German 
Reich’ reporting to the foreign ministry, and of a ‘special adviser for police 
matters’ to the Italian fascist government; of high commissioners (Oberste 
‘Kommissaren) in the special ‘Alpenvorland’ (Alpine approaches) and ‘Adriati 
ches Kiistenland' (Adriatic coastland) operational zones; and of a military com- 
fmander, whose duties were assumed from 25 September for Upper Italy by Inf 


‘The high commissioners, special advisers, military commander, and 
plenipotentiary were merely required to cooperate with each other; divergence 
‘and lack of unity in German occupation policy, and constant wrangling about 
areas of competence, were a predictable outcome. 
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Swurce: BA R83 Adriatisches Kustenland/3; Stubiptarrer, Operaionszonen, 64-5. 
DIAGRAM 1.1.3. Organizational chart of high commissioner in the ‘Adriatisches 
Kastenland’ operational zone, as at 27 January 1944 


In a supplementary OKW order of 10 October,” Hitler announced the 
creation of further operational zones. In each of these areas, which together with 
the rwo existing (and then only) operational zones stretched from the Croatian 
tothe French border, commanders were to exercise executive power on behalf 
ofArmy Group B. They were to be allocated further high commissioners as civil- 
ian advisers. In the Alpenvorland and Adriatisches Kiistenland areas, where 
development to date had favoured the civilian side, arrangements would stay as 
they were, 

Italy's exit from the war was immediately used by the Germans as an oppor- 
tunity to let drop the burdensome theory of two Lebensrdiwme for the Axis part- 
‘ers, and—harking back to old ambitions—to plan a new border for the Reich 


** Stuhipfarrer, Operanionszonen, 140-1. 
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south of the Alps.’ Setting up these operational zones was just a firs 
towards this. According to Hitler's 10 September directive, the en 

Kiistenland comprised the provinces of Udine, Gorizia, Trieste, Istria, Fj 
and Ljubljana —excluding a combat area on the coast—while i 
Alpenvorland took in those of Bolzano, Trento, and Belluno. His ‘basic direc 
tives’ were that the high commissioners—the Gauleiters Friedrich Raine, 
(Klagenfurt) and Franz Hofer (Innsbruck)—were to run these areas solely iq 
the German interest, and to that end were authorized to install new civil author. 
ities and appoint German administrative counsellors. In the way the Germans 
were arranging matters internally, these operational zones did not belong to the 
sovereign territory of the Italian Duce; but despite all their dissembling tactics, 
‘Mussolini quickly realized this, and in view of the clearly evident German 
intention to annex these provinces refused to accept the move. There were also 
“objections from the Reich foreign ministry, which wanted to see the Ttalian 

government's sovereign rights there merely suspended.” 

“The high commissioners did not let this put them off, From political ambition 
alone they were keen to extend their rule to the south and south-east, ashad long 
ct their own power-base. They were irked by the exis- 


and (after his replacement as military commander) 


September 1944 renamed as General Command LXXXXVLAK 
cans anars had the right to issue decrees; they were to agree these with be 
Reich plenipotentiary, from whom they received the funding needed for the 
aay peal vnes. Exercising executive power, they made changes inthe a 
istrative staff, attached to the local prefects ‘German advisers’ authorized 
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‘Mussolini's government protested in vain at being refused any influence in 
the operational zones; in this they did, itis true, have the support of the Reich 
plenipotentiary, but to no avail. Hitler pleaded ‘military necessity’, and refused 
any change in the arrangements that had been laid down, 

‘The remaining occupied territory to the north of GOC south’s operational 
area, in which—Rome included—Kesselring enjoyed occupation rights with a 
nilitary administration group of his own, was under a ‘military commander for 
Iuly’,and in this area the Italian fascist government's claims to sovereignty were 
also to be limited. In matters to do with combat and security, the High Com- 
mand of the army groups could issue orders. Otherwise, the military comman- 
der was directly answerable to the head of OKW, and authorized to put his 
demands to the Italian government. Prior consultation with the Reich plenipo- 
tentiary was necessary only in matters that were not purely military. To meet 
Mussolini's wish, Inf. Gen. Rudolf Toussaint—previously and subsequently 
Wehrmacht plenipotentiary in Prague, and now appointed as military com- 
mander—was on 14 October given the official title of plenipotentiary general of 
the German Wehrmacht to the Italian fascist government’, in order to empha- 
sie the latter's status as an ally. He took up office on 26 October. In Berlin, an 
‘Interministerial Committee for Italian Affairs’ dealt with settling the other 
problems (long the everyday norm in occupied areas) that juxtaposing repre~ 
‘entatives of diplomacy, administration, and the SS was bound to create. 

‘These included most of all the arrangements for cooperation between the 
various German agencies, which Hitler had not laid down in detail. A better 
‘ordination of measures taken was sought by having the Regierungsprisident 
ind SS-Brigadefilhrer Paul Ernst Kanstein from Copenhagen—preferred, at 
Himmiler’s urging, over a ‘Speer candidate and others as interim head of 
Toussain’s military administration—simultaneously subordinate as admini 
‘ation adviser to the Reich plenipotentiary Rudolf Rahn (foreign ministry 
‘Moy and, from 5 November 1943, ambassador). Kanstein could also be given 
"ructions on policing matters by the special adviser senior SS and police 
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leader Karl Wolff. The stil-temporary management of the military adminis, 
tion was taken over on 11 February 1944—with the same twofold subordi 
tion by Friedrich Landfried, previously a Staatsekretir in the Reich mi 
foreconomic affairs. His rank madchim seem better suited to holding the gna? 
tent forces together. Kanstein was made his representative. Toussaint woay 
have preferred to have Speer’s general plenipotentiary to Italy, Maj. Gen, Hane 
Levers, as his head of administration. 

Tn the interests of presenting a unified ‘view of the German will’ the 
tion agencies agreed among themselves to have this expressed to the Italian 
fascist government by the Reich plenipotentiary.” This was however compl, 
cated by the fact that the triumvirate of Rahn, Wolff, and Toussaint was joineg 
by representatives of Speer and Sauckel, whose incorporation in the existing 
staffs presented a number of difficulties. Special wishes were also voiced by Sts, 
Herbert Backe in respect of his area of responsibility, food and agriculture. 

Developments soon went against Toussaint, who had started off with an 
excessively large staff.” The military administration found Rahn’s claim to 
leadership irritating; he had taken to himself all important negotiations withthe 
Italian central authorities, and was boosting his own position.” In the spring of 


fight against the partisans, including those in the rear area, in a single pai of 
had long been wanted. Landfried was replaced on 21 August by the 
governor in Lvov, SS-Gruppenfuhrer Otto Gustav Wachter, until in 


previous 
February 1945 Wolff took over his post as well. 


‘At the same time as they occupied northern Italy, the Germans had worked 10 
set up a native Italian government which, despite their widespread disdain for 
the ‘racially inferior’ Italians,” they would be able to use for imposing their 
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imposing on Mussolini's puppet government the measures that had 
ordered for ‘bleeding the country white,” and checking that they had boas = 
ried out. As Inf. Gen. Walter von Unruh found during his tour of i end 
Italy, Rahn ruled the occupied part of the country ‘making use of Mussolinj bal 
the Italian government’, so long as the Italians played the role that 2’ 
intended for them and that suited the Germans. They were, to stat with, to pe 
Jed on a loose rein, though at the same time preparations were made to take oye 
the administration at once should the need arise. In the spring of 1944 the Ger 
mans believed they could already see signs of resistance or obstructivenes, 
within the Italian government departments.” From then on, the screws were 
progressively tightened. When new prefects were to be appointed, for instance, 
the Germans demanded a say. They stepped up their monitoring at various ley. 
ls of the administration, and considered claiming the right to issue orders on 
their own initiative. For the most part, Italian sovereignty amounted to no more 
than administrative autonomy under German supervision. The plenipotentiary 
general, whose authority was less all-embracing than that of a military com- 
‘mander in other occupied countries, found himself reduced mainly to attending 
to his military tasks. He had only to keep an eye on the administration of the 
country—which was something the Reich plenipotentiary also took care of 
through his consular structure—and had a network of command and ordinary 
military headquarters with administrative groups and local employees for 
a number of provinces, together with local headquarters and sub-headquarters 
and branch offices all of which could if needs be operate on their own 
initiative.” 

‘One of the first measures had been to disarm Italian troops in Italy and the 
Italian-occupied territories. Where their ex-allies did not immediately fall 
into line they were, especially in the Balkans and the Greek islands, dealt with 
ruthlessly. The justification thought up for this and used subsequently by 
GOC south-east was that Italian army commands 9 and 11 in the Balkans had 
accepted a formal commitment to ensure the surrender of weapons and, with 
their troops, to become prisoners of war. He had therefore believed himself enti- 
ted to take punitive action when there was refusal to honour the agreement.”" 
On 10 September 1943 OKW had given orders that all commanders of troops 
who, after a brief ultimatum period, opposed the handing over of weapons 
should be shot as irregulars.”” Should individual units hand over their weapons 
to the partisans, or in any way treat with them, or should the Germans believe 
they had any other reason to do so, Hitler's orders were that the Italian officers 
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should be summarily shot, and other ranks sent for labour service.2”"This cost 
the lives not only of the commanders and officers in command on the 
{stands of Cephalonia, Corfu, and Kos, but also many officers in captivity." On 
Cephalonia, initially, Hitler’s orders were that no prisoners at all were to be 
taken. In some cases the thirst for revenge went so far that the bodies were not 
even buried, but weighted with stones and thrown into the sea. In all, these 
criminal orders (which only a few German officers refused to carry out) must 
have taken the lives of at least 6,000 Italian soldiers. More than 13,000 died when 
ships were sunk while carrying prisoners from the Aegean islands to the Greek 
mainland.” 

On the Italian mainland the Germans were able to disarm the Italian forces 
without any great problem, though not without some bloodshed. Lack of scru- 
ples, boorishness, and base instincts were in evidence here as well; even before 8 
September the tensions between Germans and Italians had led to members of 
theWehrmacht running amok, and the high level of plundering and rape forced 
Kesselring to intervene. There were more shootings still on Corsica. Italian sol- 
diers and officers who on the instructions of their lawful government opposed 
German orders were not recognized as combatants but treated as ‘riffraff’—as 
they were described in an order issued by Kesselring and Rommel on 23 Sep- 
tember"”*—unworthy of any kind of consideration. The German reprisals took 
in civilians as well, and spread to the putting-down of strikes and unrest. 

Some units had, without any action from the Germans, disbanded them- 
selves. Where soldiers who were prisoners of war were not immediately released 
‘or had been unable to escape, they were for the most part shipped to Germany 

s'military internees’; by the German count there were 617,000 of them in Feb- 
ruary 194452” kept in camps under miserable conditions, deprived of the pro- 
tection due to prisoners of war under international law, and to be put to work in 
the armaments factories. Where they did not agree to being recruited to fight 
‘on the German side, they were in the late summer of 1944—in order to make use 
of their labour, which was valued rather more highly—reclassified as civilian 
workers. 

‘When members of the Italian military took advantage of the offer to continue 
the fight on the German side, as volunteers ‘faithful to the alliance’ or in Italian 
units, hey were incorporated in Wehrmacht formations or posted to the numer- 
us militia, security, artillery, supply or pioneer units. Mussolini’s desire to set 
Uuphis own combat forces, which he saw as an important attribute of Italian sov- 
‘reignty, found little support on the German side. They were more interested in 
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the labour potential of the military internees whom the Duce wanted to bring 
into his army, and preferred recruitment to take place within Italy itself. The 
induction of a few age groups, which at the beginning in fact yielded quite goog 
results,?™ was initially used to meet the requirements of the Wehrmacht, SS ang 
police, Todt Organization, and Saucke!'s manpower authorities. The basic prin. 
ciple applied with the Italians, whose military abilities were not rated all that 
highly, was ‘labour service = war service’. The OKW approved the forming of 
only four Italian army divisions, the actual setting-up of which dragged on until 
the autumn of 1944. Himmler’s main concern was the strengthening of the 
national guard (Guardia Nazionale Repubblicana), into which he had linked 
militia and some of the police and which was also used against the partisans. It 
proved increasingly unreliable, and in late 1944 was absorbed into the army, 
‘More reliable, in German eyes, were the fascist party troops of the Brigate Nere 
(blackshirt brigades) and the volunteers corps of Prince Valerio Borghese, from 
which the Xth Marine Artillery Training Flotilla was formed. There were also 
plans to set up an Italian Waffen-SS division, though in the end this resulted only 
in a legion or brigade recruited from the armed militia and regular police, 


ply difficulties could however mean the daily bread ration falling to 1008» 
the amount laid down.” A system of premiums, which also included the farm- 
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«ers, was intended by allocating consumer goods to encourage higher production 
snerally. 
wecich ‘Credit Bank vouchers, which the Germans had introduced in massive 
numbers and had very soon ceased to be traded at their face value, were with- 
drawn from circulation, thus severely limiting private purchases by the German 
troops. Italy had, besides, to fund German war-related expenditure, which 
proved impossible even for the more heavily industrialized north. This contri- 
bution to the cost of the war—7bn. lire a month in the last quarter of 1943, 10bn. 
the following year, and 12bn. a month in 1945—included substantial sums to 
pay for procurements via the Reich minister for armaments and war production. 
‘The financial effort demanded went beyond this. The transfer of wages from 
Italian workers in Germany was it is true excluded from the German-Italian 
clearing system; but they still had to be advanced by the government. On the 
German side there were proposals for tax increases, to maintain the state’s 
financial capability. Part of the gold reserves, which had been moved from 
Rome, via Milan, to Fortezza, was diverted by the Germans for their own 
purposes. 


‘ments unit from Speer’s ministry, which thus gave him virtual autonomy. His 
later being placed under Landfried did nothing to alter this. Alongside the arma- 
‘ments staff there was the office of the field economy commander with his staff, 
among whom the army inventorying units—spread over the whole region— 
were particularly important. Further units operated close to the front under the 
instructions of the army economy controller with GOC south-west, and worked 
‘mainly, so far as was technically possible, on carting away stocks of armaments 
and the means of their production before the orders to destroy these came into 
‘fect. Those in charge of agriculture organized cattle drives. Even though the 
‘ope of these measures was limited by the hurried nature of the retreat and by 
low-level strafing and partisan attacks, they did help make Italy indispensable 
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for the Germans after the loss first of the Ukraine and then of the occupieg 
countries of western Europe." 

‘As general plenipotentiary for manpower (Generalbevollmachtigter fli den 
Arbeitseinsatz, GBA), Sauckel had already had an agency of his own in Italy 
before the overthrow, and he now expanded this. He claimed sole i 
not only for the deployment of manpower, but wage matters as well. His new 
representative in Italy, Generalarbeitsfuhrer Hermann Kretzschmann, had 
‘manpower units in the various provinces; only at the top, on the other 
were his offices as a self-contained Hauptabteilung also answerable to the head of 
military administration. The Reich plenipotentiary was to be involved only for 
negotiations with the Italian government, which was expected to see that 
‘German demands were carried out by its own people. Not until the spring of 
1045 was the entire GBA apparatus absorbed into the military administration's 


‘A. swelling minority was offering resistance in various ways. In the first 
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of court martial, or quite simply shot without trial. Owning a weapon 
attracted the death penalty, and draconian reprisals were threatened for attacks 
‘onmembers of the Wehrmacht. None of this, however, had the looked-for effect. 
Very soon after the start of the occupation, major strikes and unrest broke out 
in the industrial cities of northern Italy,” and were put down with all the harsh- 


fed having shot thirty Italians. Within the occupation administration there 


tohand over 20 per cent of the strikers to the Reichsfuhrer SS for forced labour 
inGermany.””* He saw the general strike as a practice mobilization should there 
be an invasion’. Rahn managed to get Hitler to rescind the order. ‘These 
measures, in which, on the carrot-and-stick principle, material improvements 
and promises on the one hand were coupled with threats and the shooting of 
the main ringleaders on the other, brought the strike to an end after a week; 
between 1,200 and 1,300 of those who had taken part were sent on their way to 
Mauthausen.?”” 

Even then the strikes were not wholly suppressed. In June 1,448 workers were 
shipped from Genoa, while at the German behest Mussolini soon afterwards 
brought in the death penalty for strike leaders." Coercion was increasingly 
seen.as the only way in which this form of resistance could be, if not entirely pre- 
‘ented, then at least kept within bounds. 

‘The darkest chapter of German occupation rule in Italy was the suppression 
of armed resistance. The hopes of Army Group B that the Italians would ‘in 
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general not have the necessary spirit and necessary toughness for acti 
See cpr cuanltahng Amst oeneeee ae 

the German troops noted the existence of quit strong groups ofpertaana, 
cially in Piedmont and, even more, the Adriatisches Kistenland where "rey, 
joa war againat the Italian, Slovenian, and Crostian resistance was os 2 
rority In central Ialy too, including Naples and Rome, there wes spans 
hous rebellion against German oppressive measures and evacuations, 

“The German troops and agencies reacted with the greatest severity to diso 

dience, sabotage, and assassinations. Summary courts martial led to shootings, 
houses from which attacks had (or were thought to have) been launched, and 
indeed whole villages, were destroyed; men of military age were taken away, 
hostages, or arbitrarily selected reprisal victims, were arrested and shot 
Undoubted resistance fighters were given no quarter but, when it seemed 
‘useful, were interrogated using ‘repeated threats and other methods’.”" The 
cruelty involved in the repression is illustrated by a German report from the 
‘Adriatisches Kistenland:'Some 20 bandits were discovered sleeping ina stable; 
the doors were kept under fire so that no-one could leave the stable, which was 
then set alight. The bandits were burned to death. As the Germans’ own 
losses rose, so did the fury. On 24 February 1944 Kabler issued the instruction: 
“Terror for terror, an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth’, and was ready ‘person- 
ally to defend any measure matching this principle’. Partisans and their accom 
plices were to be shot, while those who had been recruited by force could be 
Smnestied and sent for labour service. "Itis regrettable that now and again inthis 
pattie the life and property ofthe innocent suffer, but there is nothing to be dane 


ts a deliberately chosen way of breaking the wil to resist, while at the same time 
Compensating for one’s own impotence. This method for German reprisal was 
particulary clearly sen after the bomb attack on a company of police marching 
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through Rome on 23 March 1944, which claimed the lives of 32 policemen on 
the spots one of the $4 wounded died later. Using a roughly 10 to 1 ratio, 3 
Italians were taken to the Ardeatine Caves on the outskirts of the capital 
killed. It was a vain attempt to deal with something that the Germans had nei- 
ther the necessary security manpower nor an adequate means to suppress. The 
very existence of an armed resistance was interpreted as ‘weakness’ on the part 
of those in charge locally or in the region. The top military leadership—the 
OKW had decided on 26 April 1944 that GOC south-west should lead the war 
against the partisans over the whole area, and for this was given command over 
the senior SS and police leader—was as a rule interested only in the ‘pacifica- 
tion’ of the rear areas, and hardly at all in what methods were used. To a large 
extent the troops and security forces had a free hand, and even massacres went 
unpunished. As in other occupied areas, what mattered was always the number 
of partisans ‘got rid of", and not how this had been done. Some of the units 
employed in Italy brought with them experience of such matters gained in the 
‘occupied areas in the east or the Balkans, and worked to the same plan. 

‘As Kabler established in his order of 24 February 1944, the ‘rules of engage- 
ment for combating gangs in the east’ of November 1942" applied ‘in their 
basics’ in the Italian theatre as well.””” One must assume the same to apply to 
Hitler's order of 16 December 1942, which explicitly permitted action and 
collective punishments against women and children ‘so long as this produces 
results’, Showing ‘consideration of whatever kind’ was equated with ‘a crime 
against the German people and the soldiers at the front’. Anyone operating in 
accordance with this order who in his enthusiasm went too far was later to suf- 
fer no disciplinary or court-martial sanction. The limits for war crimes, which 
‘were committed in Italy too in enormous numbers, were thus mapped out, and 
left far too much scope for excesses, brutality, and sadism. When individual 
commanders tried to puta brake on the intolerable excesses,and on 1 April 1044 
‘Anew leaflet on the ‘battle against the gangs’ called generally for varying treat- 
ment for the partisans and a less blanket imposition of collective punishments, 
this had no great effect on what happened in practice. Indeed on 7 April 1944 
Kesselring issued even more severe orders™ for Italy, and demanded ‘deter- 
mined and rapid action’ from his subordinates, while officers who were ‘feckless 
and indecisive’ would have to answer for this. “Taking overharsh steps’ would 
‘0%, on the other hand, be cause for sanctions. Not long afterwards he himself 
‘vok overall charge of the fight against the partisans, and for the rear area (which 
‘fom the beginning of the month had counted among the ‘guerrilla war areas") 
‘atrusted this to the senior SS and police leader. Meanwhile, the security situa~ 
tion had deteriorated further. The planned fall-back positions in the hinterland 
‘ould only partially be built up, and the lines of supply and communication to 

front were under constant threat. Areas appeared, mostly in the Alps but also 
‘= Liguria and Lombardy, where the partisans were in control and Wehrmacht 
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vehicles had to be formed into protected convoys. This state of affair, i 


ble for the Germans, may have been one reason for their persisting yr 
their iniquitous methods and accepting the continuing excesses that result 
Kesselring’s ‘new rules for the guerrilla war’ of 17 June emphasized the‘ 
danger forthe fighting troops and their supplies™™” and referred tothe relereg 
orders that he and the command authorities under him had several times ei 
forced. Court-martial procedures could be dispensed with. Hitler too, in ay 
onder dated 30 July, said that irregulars were to be ‘suppressed’ immediately ang 
on the spot, though leaving the possibility of excluding their ‘hangers-on’, 
particular women, and of sparing children. a 


Not until 21 August did Kesselring react to repeated protests from Mussolini 
against the excesses of the Wehrmacht, SS, and police and their auxiliary troops 
(including some Italians); he then issued an order™ in which he censured 
infractions that were endangering ‘the image and discipline of the German 
Wehrmacht most grievously’ and that ‘had no longer anything to do with 
retaliation measures’. The threat of punishment however achieved nothing. 
‘Mussolini, who in the spring had for the first time announced an amnesty for all 
partisans willing to give up themselves up, protested afresh to the Reich plenipo- 
tentiary against the ‘bloodthirsty reprisals’ of the occupying power. Kesseling 
then on 24 September 194 forbade the ‘shooting of women, the old and chil 
dren’,™ though at the same time emphasizing his understanding for ‘harshness 
even against the innocent’ in view of the attacks on German soldiers. Again in 
practical terms, nothing changed. Up to the capitulation of the German forces 
On 2 May 1945, 44:720 persons had lost their lives in the partisan war, and 9,180 
men, women, and children through reprisals.'"* 


(©) Hungary 
By the end of 1942 
feelers being put out by the mini 
‘ous channels to the Allies—to no avail, 
notice. When the Reich regent, Admiral 
summoned to Schlof KleBheim in the spring of 1943 he was unable to 
Hitler's doubts about where Hungary stood. A defection by this ally would 
‘endanger the German position in the Balkans and mean the loss of important 
Faw materials (bauxite, manganese, mineral oils, and antimony), agricul 
produce, and armaments. Hungary was also important from the viewpoint of 
the lines of communication between Germany and the southern wing of the 
eastern front and south-east Europe. Prompted by what had been happening 
Italy, the Germans had since September been preparing to occupy Hungary: 


the Germans were deeply distrustful of Hungary. The peace 
ister-president Miklos von Kallay through vari- 
in Moscow”'—had come to Berlin's 
iklés Horthy von Naggbinye we 
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the GOC south-east, Field Marshal von Weichs, ‘Operation Margarethe’. 

This intention was announced to Horthy on 18 March 1944 when he w: 
again called to Schlof KleSheim. Occupying Hungary was, as Hitler told him 
quite openly, intended to forestall any defection by Germany's ally, and would 
last until a new government had been appointed. Horthy, whom the Germans, 
for appearances’ sake, did not want to see resign, finally gave in to the pressure. 
When German troops began to march into Hungary that same evening, they 
met with no resistance. The occupation extended over the western part of the 
country up to the River Tisza, and included airfields to the east of that line. 
‘Though Budapest was encircled, only a few offices and police personnel were 
installed there, Horthy had to submit to having a German ‘guard of honour’.””” 
‘The arrangements made for Denmark in 1940 and Italy just recently served a 
the model for occupying Hungary." In place of the previous ambassador, 
‘Veesenmayer as Reich plenipotentiary took over the implementing of German 
political plans. He was given an economic plenipotentiary—a post filled, after a 
great deal of haggling between the ministry for the economy, foreign ministry, 
and Reichsfihrer SS plus an interministerial ‘discussion between bosses’, by 
Hans Constantin Boden, a member of the AEG board; his task was to involve 
Hungary more closely in the German war economy, and see to the transferring 
of even more production orders. The senior SS and police leader, SS- 
Obergruppenfuhrer Otto Winkelmann, behaved far more forcefully than 
‘Veesenmayer with his ‘diplomatic’ approach, which led to differences between 
them; he was responsible for internal security, and in addition had been set to 
eal with the Hungarian Jews, whose elimination was seen as a matter of prior- 
jy." Weichs, as the commander of German troops answering directly to OKW, 
emained responsible for the military security of the country. He could make his 
‘tequests to the Hungarian government direct, though these had to be agreed 
with the Reich plenipotentiary and he had to involve the military attaché, Inf. 
Gen, Hans von Greiffenberg, who from 24 April 1944 bore the title of a‘plenipo- 
‘entiary general of the German Wehrmacht in Hungary’. 

In March the occupation was extended to eastern Hungary, and as retreat 
brought the front closer the two parts of the country were successively, in August 
and September, declared operational areas. Officially Hungarian sovereignty 
(2s maintained, but in practice it was just as limited as that of Mussolini's 
Hailaly‘allied” Italy. The costs of the occupation, starting at 200m. pengés (RM 
22m.) a month, were charged as a ‘fighting fund’ to a country that was now 
‘ntitely dependent on the Germans. 
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When it came to deciding on a new minister-president to replace Kallay, 
ha resigned, both sides agreed on the Hungarian ambassador to Berin, Doe’ 
Szt6jay, as a temporary solution;”” this did not particularly satisfy anyon 
even the new head of government himself. The process of forming a zc} 
government with a composition suiting German wishes lasted until 23 March 
Toss, and only then was the German invasion officially legalized. The Germ, 
sav the continuation of the earlier “brotherhood of arms’ as now assured; they 
had itis true confined the Hungarian army to barracks, but had not disarmed it 
as at first intended. They even set about mobilizing further troops, who—with 
dwindling enthusiasm—saw action under German command. With some 
effort, the SS recruited two divisions among the reservoir of ethnic Germans, 

“The German invasion had brought a wave of arrests, of political opponents 
and the Jews. The country came more and more under German supervision, 
which covered new appointments to important public posts and the banning of 
tunwelcome associations and newspapers its economy was geared to meeting 
the demands of the Reich; and the solution ofthe ‘Jewish problem’ in Hungary 
fs well was taken in hand. As the Germans saw it, the Jews and the ‘conspirato- 
hal role they were alleged to play in the country’s politics were the reason for 
Hungary’ lack of loyalty tothe alliance.”* On top ofthis the Reich ministry for 
Cconemic affairs wanted the ‘eradication of Jewish influence on the country's 
seonomic fe’ and ‘an appropriate use to be made of Jewish wealth’. In one of 
the largest Hungarian concerns, the Manfred-Weiss-Werken, the SS helped 
themselves. Forty-five per cent ofthe shares in this family business were confis- 
tated as Jewish property. The SS managed to have the remaining $5 per cent 
belonging to ‘Aryan’ shareholders put into their care to be held in trust for 
twenty-five years, and ‘pai’ for this by releasing the Jewish members of the 
family and allowing them to leave the country; they were sent to Portugal with a 
small amount of money for the journey. 

"The vast majority of Hungary's Jews found no mercy from the Germans. The 
country was divided up into zones, whose Jews were first concentrated in camps 
Ghd. ghettos and then, from the end of April 1944, shipped mainly to 
saachwite_offically, to work for the German war industry. The non-Jewish 
fnbour force was for the most part employed in Hungary itself. According to 
‘German records, 437.402 Jews had been deported by July. Horthy’s resistance to 
the inclusion of assimilated Budapest Jews—and after a great deal of protest 
broad and at home he had a stop put to the deportations being carried out by 
the Hungarian gendarmerie on German orders—together with his protests at 
excesses by the SS and police,” earned him Hitler's anger, and fed the latter's 
hatred” for the Reich regent. After Romania changed sides Horthy took more 
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and on 25 August replaced the cabinet of the ailing 
‘satoiay (action that had previously foundered on ‘German objections); he had 
on @ new government team under General Géza 
Lakatos. He also had fresh approaches made to the Allis, to see how his coun 
try could get out of the war, 


“This, too, came to Hitler’s notice. At the end of September, as news of a 
planned ceasefire with the Soviet Union on 16 October was received, the 
Prepared a coup and looked for a new and reliable partner. This could 


‘Obergruppentihrer Erich von dem Bach-Zelewski and of Rahn, recalled from 
Italy. On 14 October 1944 Budapest was occupied by German troops, and the 
regent’s residence surrounded. The latter's son was kidnapped by the SS, ploy 
used to step up the pressure on Horthy even more. Horthy did in fact succeed in 
announcing on the radio the conclusion of a ceasefire with the enemy, where- 
‘upon the government resigned; he then however had to appoint Szalasi, before 
being forced to stand down and seek asylum in Germany.” In this way the 
transfer to the rule of terror™* by the Arrow Cross was given a semblance of 
legality. The victims of this were political opponents and the Jews of Budapest, 
though there was now not enough time left to deport them. In Szilasi the Ger= 
‘mans had found the henchman they were looking for, until in the spring of 1045 


they had to give up the last corners of Hungarian soil as well and the government 
joined them in their retreat. 


@ Slovakia 
As Hitler and President Jozef Tiso found when they met at Schlo8 KleBheim in 

April 1943, relations between the Reich and Slovakia presented no problems.” 

‘The Slovaks had settled down into their role as a satellite within the German. 

sphere of power, their armaments industry was taking on contracts from the 
Wehrmacht (for aero-engines, optical products, and communications equip- 
iment), and two weak Slovak divisions were operational behind the German 
«astern front and in Italy. Wehrmacht presence in Slovakia was limited to a nar- 
row ‘protective zone’ in the west of the country. Ever since the Slovak state had 
been founded, however, the leaders of the Reich had sought to consolidate 
their influence on the country’s internal affairs. The head of the German 
army mission—called, from early September 1944, the ‘German general in 
Slovakia’—and German advisers, who were not placed under the envoy SS- 
Obergruppenfiihrer Hanns Elard Ludin, kepta watchful eye on what the Slovak 
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authorities were doing in crucial areas.” In the autumn of 1943 the German 
envoy did however believe he could detect in parts of the Slovak press a cautious 
disengagement from the Germans."” 

“The middle-class and Communist opposition to the Tiso regime had by the 
end of 1943 formed a national council that, together with the Czechoslovak exile 
government in London and Communist émigrés in the Soviet Union, was plot- 
ting a coup. This national council found the army support that was essential for 
their plans from the Home Army command, whose chief of staff Lt. Col Jin 
Golian took over the preparation of the uprising. This was to be coordinated 
with the actions of the Red Army, facilitating its occupation of Slovakia. At the 
same time a great deal of activity was unleashed by the Soviet partisan groups 
pushing forward into the country, On 12 August the government declared mar- 
tial law, though without in the Germans’ opinion making proper use of it." The 
German envoy called for the Wehrmacht to intervene. A partisan attack on a 
train, during which on 27 August more than twenty German officers returning 
from Romania were taken prisoner and shot the following day, hastened the 


‘Slovakia an operational area, and appointed its earlier military attaché in Berlin, 
General August Malar, as military commander, the dissident officers on the 
same day began a popular uprising in central and eastern Slovakia. They took 
Control of part of the country, won over a number of regular units to their side, 
Gnd made common cause with the partisans. The shared political goal, which 
won them widespread approval among the population, was an end to ties with 
the Reich and Slovak involvement in the war. By now the Germans believed they 
had detected a growing anti-German, pro-Communist, and pan-Slavic mood in 
the Slovak army. The officer corps, in particular, was seen as no longer (rust~ 
‘worthy, The foreign armies east department of the German general staff est 
Tnated that something like half of those in the army must be regarded as being 
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ferdinand Catlos was able to escape the arrest ordered by Hitler.!™ Some of the 
troops who had been disarmed continued to be used in labour battalions. A new 
fgovernment under Stefan Tiso, a relative of the president, was set up on S 

to replace that of the previous premicr Vojtéch Tuka and see that 
Germans orders were promptly carried out. 

‘By mid-September the situation had still however not been put right, and 
only western Slovakia and the Vah valley had been secured. The rebel area 
had been encircled. Himmler replaced his unsuccessful crony with SS- 
Obergruppenfuhrer Hermann Hofle as senior SS and police leader, who when 
snore German troops arrived in late October bloodily repressed the uprising. 
‘The help that had been expected from the Allies failed to materialize; for the 
most part it went no further than demands that the rebels be given combatant 
status. The Germans had planned to send captured soldiers to Germany as pris- 
ners of war; draconian revenge was taken on other rebels and the civilian pop- 
‘uation, in particular because of the murdering of many Carpathian Germans. 
‘This was outdone by the activities of an Einsatzhommando of the security police 
and SD, targeted mainly at Communists and Jews. The Germans did not how- 
ever set up an occupation regime of the kind imposed on other wavering ‘allies’, 
though they did step up their supervision of the country and their exploitation 
ofits economy.” Stocks of goods and raw materials were moved to Germany. 
‘On the German side, the senior SS and police leader increasingly had the last 
word, while Ludin found himself sidelined. For reasons of foreign policy Slova- 
ia was to continue to count as a sovereign state, something that in the economic 
sector was however felt to be ‘now not at all feasible in practical terms’. In 
Himmler's view, the over-generous treatment of Slovakia—which was, after all, 
still a Slav country—should be ended. There was scarcely time left to put this 

directive into effect; but the German police carried on with their pur- 
suit ofthe Jews, where these had still not been deported. Scapegoats as always, 
they shared in the blame for the outbreak of the revolt. The Germans began their 
withdrawal from Slovakia in 1945, and the country’s own deeply compromised 
rulers left with them. 


(@ Croatia 

‘There were problems of a quite different kind in the “Independent State of 
Croatia’, at whose birth the Germans and Italians had been godparents. Among 
the Germans there was concern at the country’s confused internal affairs, at the 
‘Campaign of terror it was waging against the Serbs (though not at that against 
the Jews and Gypsies), and at the weakness of its head of state and government 
(foravmik) Ante Pavelic, who had quickly become unpopular;’” after only a 
‘ew months it was already doubtful whether his regime was going to survive." 
1 MhsVenohe, Aufirand, 129, 202-3. Rich, Mir ions i276. 
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“The poglavnik was incapable of either ensuring an orderly structur 
administering the country and supplying praxiey eign ee 
aa a el ccemateke Gdn sod one brewing noes Tes or ~del 
rod cqualy impossible forthe few German troops remaining ia Croaig 
Mihom Hitler would have preferred to withdraw entirely. There was disappoint 
Tnent on the German side atthe lack of commitment shown by the Italians, who 
Seemed to take litte interest in the regime being stabilized and who, to the 
“annoyance of the Croatian government, were having dealings with the various 
Chetnik groups. 

{in Croatia there was scarcely any need to fear an attempt to change sides,” 
eee te wraitiosts pat emchalamrep exo ce bop eis 
party's extremist Ustasha army would stand or fall with the victory or defeat of 
fs ‘midwives’, Contacts between the political opposition and the western Allis 
were insignificant, o that measures to counter this were unnecessary: This often 
presented the various German agencies witha dilemma: while adverse develop- 
arene in Croatia really demanded a stronger intervention on their part, Hitler 
ould not give his permission. He insisted on secing Croatia as a sovercign, 
Gllied stare: To the disappointment of the Zagreb regime, which was facing 


“The repeated German expressions of disinterest nonetheless met with suspicion 
in Rome; the Pahrer did in fact at the beginning want as far as possible to keep 
Sut of the dificult territorial and political questions, or atleast give the Italians 
priority in dealing with them. He was unworried by the newly created Croat 
ronarchy being bestowed on a prince of the house of Savoy. From the German 
viewpoint, was enough for Croatia to be divided up into a western, Italian 
phere of influence and an eastern, German one that also included the cai 
snore sts of stationing Italian and German troops in these wo areas were tobe 
‘borne by Croatia. 

‘German interests were limited initially to securing the lines of communict, 
tin eattne south-east, something Hitler did not want to leave ro the Italians and 
to supplies of raw materials such as bauxite, iron ore, ferrosilicon, timber, and 
eri Alongside this there was the general interest in a viable Croatian 
vate ‘The building-up of the Croatian armed forces was one of the advisory 
tasks of the ‘German general in Croatia’ Lt. Gen, Edmund Glaise ot 
Horstenau, who together with the envoy, ‘SS-Obergruppenfihrer i 
Kanche, represented the Reich in Zagreb. It was not until 1 November 1942 thet 
Giaise-Horstenau was promoted to ‘German plenipotentiary general in Croe- 
tase then had in Inf Gen, Rudolf Liters a commander of German toon 
Glaise-Horstenau was succeeded in August 1944 by Lt, Gen, Hans Juppe, Wh? 
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after making a number of ill-considered statements was soon replaced by the 
senior SS and police leader in the Ukraine, SS-Obergruppenfuhrer Hans-Adolf 


1941 the Croat forces comprised the 32,000 or so Domobran (home-defence) 
troops of the army together with 10,000 (64,000 by the end. of 1944) members of 
the Ustasha, a force comparable to the Waffen-SS." Grouped in several divi- 
sions and army corps, the Domobran—unlike the privileged Ustasha and the 

ik’s bodyguard—in most cases lacked the necessary arms and leader- 
ship. The number of desertions, often of a whole company at a time, rose.” The 
only troops better equipped were the Croat Legion posted to the eastern 
front, which in 1942 was strengthened to a division most of which perished at 
Stalingrad. On the German side, the plenipotentiary general was in the summer 
of 1943 provided with a training staff for the Croat forces, which in the autumn 
was made into a German army inspectorate office. 

As well as building up and expanding the Croat forces, the Germans began 
recruiting volunteers for their own. In February 1943 Pavelié agreed to some of 
the Domobran units being transferred to ‘German legion divisions’, while the 
others were stiffened with German support personnel.” Since 1942 ethnic 
Germans had had to do their military service in the ‘Prinz Eugen’ Division of 
the Waffen-SS. The ‘Handschar’ Division of the SS was made up mainly of 
Bosnian Muslims, and a second (the ‘Kama’ Division) was planned, 

Greater rights vis-a-vis the Croat government, of the kind the Wehrmacht was 
repeatedly asking for, ' were still however not forthcoming. It saw a reining-in 
ofthe calamitous role being played by the Ustasha as urgently necessary; as the 
sovernment party, a political police, and a military elite rolled into one, this was 
waging a virtually unbridled war of annihilation against the Serbs, driving more 
and more forces into the resistance, and hampering a consolidation of the 
‘egime. Hitler however refused to make any shift in policy, which had to meet a 
‘tumber of treaty obligations that were hard to reconcile one with another: the 
Alliance with the Italians, the consideration to be shown to Nedi¢ in Belgrade, 
and the need to prevent the collapse of a Croatian regime that was attracting 
Heteasing German criticism. Hitler, however, did not share this view: the 
Ustasha’s terror tactics were something he could well understand and doubt- 
ssid not worry him, and he could see no alternative to Pavelic.’These various 
‘nstraint led to a series of stopgaps and compromises that still did not bring 
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the problems of Croatia any nearer to a solution; if anything, the 
Joss of power continued unabated. ae 

“The government in Zagreb was deprived of administration of, or atleast ingly. 
cence over, the areas that had been taken over by the partisans and more or es, 
permanently held by them: the same was true of parts ofthe Italian zone ofinfy. 
tence, where the occupying power claimed all-embracing rights and denied the 
Croatian authorities any activity. In the second half of September 1942 Pavelic 
agreed to the Germans henceforth taking over sole command of action agains, 
the partisans. The brutality of the methods used, in line with the instructions 
issued for the eastern front, brought repeated criticism from Glaise von 
Horstenau.™*"To fight the partisans, the army commanders were allowed exec. 


‘On top of the loss of power, there were rivalries and antagonisms within the 
regime, leading from the autumn of 1942 onwards to increasingly frequent 
changes of government. A joint memorandum from the German agencies to 
Hitler pointed on 1 October 1942 to the continuing ‘shortcomings in adminis- 
tration, the economy, and leadership of the people’,’** and in February 1943 
GOC south-east suggested a number of reforms. *” These included dismissing 
the poplavnik, forming a new government, disbanding the Ustasha, the taking 
‘over of executive power by the Germans, and the installing of a Reich plenipo- 
tentiary. Hitler however held unswervingly to his earlier decision, and the mes- 
sage Kasche carried back from the Fahrer’s headquarters in September 1943 
was that ‘The Reich will continue to work with the poglaunik and his govern- 
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ment’. Hitler demanded from all German Services a positive attitude towards 
the Croatian state, which was to be worked with as a partner so that even greater 
use might be made of its armed forces." Outwardly at least the principle of 
(Croatian sovereignty was to be inviolate. 

This explains, too, why any resort to political alternatives was ruled out, and 


Jonger seen as wholeheartedly loyal when, as well as news coming in of alleged 
foreign contacts being made by the government, it also became known that 
Ustasha groups were putting out feelers to Tito’s partisans. In the middle of 
December 1944 a desertion to the enemy by the small Croatian fleet was only 
just prevented. 

As the government wore itself out in the service of the Germans, and in the 
summer of 1944 @ group within it rebelled to no avail against the wholly pro- 
German line taken by the poglavnik and at the same time sought to make con- 
tact with the Allies,” so respect for the country’s German ally sank. The terror 
tactics used against the partisans and forced-labour deportations lost Pavel 
any remaining sympathy among his countrymen, brought recruits to Tit 
movement, and led to pointless protests from the country's administrators; they 
also attracted criticism from Glaise von Horstenau, who had links with some of 
those involved in the attempted coup on 20 July. In August he was relieved of his 
post at his own request. 

In October 1944 Croatia was, with its government's agreement, declared a 
‘combat zone. Towards the end of the war it was still fulfilling a useful role, and 
provided the penultimate staging post for Army Group E as it fell back from 
Greece to the south-eastern border of the Reich. Zagreb was not taken byTito's 
partisans until 9 May 1945. 


) Montenegro and Albania 


In 1943 the extension of German influence to that part of the Balkans that had 
been left to its own devices after the Badoglio government pulled out of the war 
‘vas marked by lack of planning and hasty improvisation. The priorities from the 
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‘German viewpoint were to secure the coast against the Allied landings 
mando raids thac were always seen as a possibility, and to hold down thar 
partisan groups in the well-ngh inaccessible mountain regions. On the wat, 
hand the Reich had no urgent territorial ambitions that needed to be 

As in Croatia, it found it far more convenient to make use of the indigenog 
authorities and police forces—who would make themselves available in retury, 
for the promise of political independence—to maintain peace and security in 
their territory as far as possible and to meet German demands on their econ. 
omy. The outcome was no better than in Croatia. 

The previous monarchy of Montenegro, which had been absorbed into 
Yugoslavia and then in September 1943 proclaimed an independent state, 
received in that same month a German field HQ under Maj. Gen. Wilhelm 
Keiper, whose link with the command in Albania was soon discontinued 
‘Montenegro was placed directly under the military commander south-cast 
senior field HQ, and Keiper became German plenipotentiary general while 
Ribbentrop's special representative Neubacher took over the handling of al 
political affairs. In arranging matters thus, the Germans were meeting the 
wishes of a Montenegrin governmental committee under Ljubomit Vuksanovic, 
which they had with some difficulty™ brought into being and installed at the 
end of October. The expectations that went with this were not, however, met 
‘The governmental committee, reformed in the summer of 1944 after endless 
internal crises, did not find the acceptance it needed from its population; its 
militia disbanded themselves, or went over to the partisans.” Raising a 


this declared Albanian independence, and appointed a many-membered work: 


ing group as a ‘provisional executive committee’ under Ibrahim Bey Bigaku. The 
previous king was replaced by a regency council headed by the earlier minister” 
president Mehdi Bey Frashéri, brought back from Italian exile. On 5 November 
1943 an Albanian government was formed, under the premiership of RexheP 
Mitrovica. The interior ministry was entrusted to the cabinet's ‘strong man 
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Xhafer Deva, who had long had links with the German Abwehr and whose 
‘excessive severity soon led to his being isolated. 

‘On the German side, command of the territory was in the hands of the gen- 
eral commanding the 21st Mountain Corps, as the senior authority in charge of 
the troops who had moved into the country. On 3 October 1943 Hitler addi- 
tionally ordered the appointment of a ‘German plenipotentiary general in 
Albania’—Art. Gen. Theodor Geib and from 1 June 1944 Lt, Gen, Otto 
Gullmann, until the post was finally included in the functions of Himmler’s rep- 
resentative in Albania as “German field commander’; this was one of the usual 
attributes of offically friendly and allied states who enjoyed a more or less lim- 
ited sovereignty. From December, a representative of Himmler, SS-Brigade- 
fuhrer Josef Fitzthum, additionally advised on policing matters. The earlier 
German consul-general (and from July 1944 when diplomatic relations were 
established, envoy) Martin Schliep was placed under Neubacher, who later also 
installed a special representative on economic affairs in the ‘independent state 
of Albania’ in the person of SA-Oberfithrer Karl Gstdttenbauer. On the other 
‘hand the appointment of a Reich plenipotentiary (which would already have 
‘meant greater influence on the government) and even more the setting-up of a 
nilitary administration as the OKW had had in mind were deliberately 
avoided.’ With a eye to Turkish reactions, this was meant to demonstrate 
Germany's special high regard for Islam, and her desire not to interfere in the 
internal affairs of a Muslim country. In secret, however, Fitzthum, who began by 
building up a more effective national executive, was working on Himmler’s 
instructions to achieve a ‘supervision of the whole of political, economic and 
cultural life’, Albania, too, got no further than a ‘Croatian relationship’. The 
government's attempts to steer a neutral course between the great powers and 
keep the country out of the war did not meet Allied demands for a clear anti- 
Nazi stance; nor did they satisfy those of the Germans, who looked for their 
troops to be fed and paid for, for chromium to be supplied, and for resistance to 
beputdown.”” As the Albanian government proved unwilling or unable to meet 
their wishes, so the Germans stepped up the pressure. The government was 
squeezed between on the one hand the increasingly impatient German author- 
ities, and on the other the opposition groups—nationalists loyal to the king, and 
the Communist resistance under Enver Hoxha whose ‘National Liberation 
‘Amy’ gained control of wide areas of the country. 

Although anti-Communist groups were brought into the government, it 
‘ontinued to lack authority and support in the country. Its poorly armed militia 
was no match for the Communist partisans, whom the sometimes massive 
involvement of German troops and fierce reprisals were unable perman- 
‘ntly to weaken. In Albania, too, the SS raised a ‘Waffen mountain division’ 
‘hich, named after the national hero Prince Skanderbeg, was used against the 
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partisans. There were however a substantial number of desertions, and 
eteriorating situation emphasized the scant respect the Germans by now gon’ 
mmanded. Their impending defeat was beyond doubt, and any political initane, 
or promises they made were correspondingly worthless. All that now eiaties 
in Albanian eyes was to have some influence on how things would be when the 
war was over. 
In Tirana, government succeeded government without managi 

iid on to evonrgy problecen end food eaoaTis belp hoped Se Goes 
Germans was largely lacking. A German-Albanian economic and settlement 
agreement signed at the end of 1943 was intended mainly to facilitate German 
purchases of chromite, but transporting the ore presented more and more of a 
problem. The return to Albania of its holdings of gold which the Germans had 
Captured in Rome never came about. Because the quantities of goods supplied 
by the Germans were small, the transaction profits from the “German-Albanian 
“Trade Equalization Office’ (set up on the Athens model), which were intended 
to bring down the cost of imports from the Reich and reduce the financial 
burden of the occupation on Albania, were worth very little. Neubachers 
occasional injections of gold on the open market to prevent the total collapse of 
the currency were unable to overcome the lamentable economic situation, 
Mitrovica was succeeded on 18 July 1944—to the Germans’ annoyance, without 
their prior approval—by Figri Dine, and he in turn on 6 September by the pre- 
ious year’s chairman of the ‘Provisional Executive Committee’, Bigaku, In 
Carly October the Germans began to pull out of Albania. The country was 
Geclared a combat zone, in which the commanding general of the 21st Moun- 
tain Corps, Inf, Gen. Ernst von Leyser, again took over executive power (though 
Without this being intended as revoking Albanian sovereignty™). Even before 
the last units of the Wehrmacht had withdrawn, the regency council and gor 
Crament cased to function ‘in view of insuperable difficulties’."" For a while 
there was still a local defence committee in Tirana, and a national Albanian 
‘committee that offered its services to the Germans in Scutari. On 28 November 


In the circumstances, German attempts to retain by force allies who were 
trying to leave the war coalition, or to keep the strategically and economically 
essential countries within their sphere of power by promising them national 
independence, could do no more than buy time. Until forced by Allied successes 
to give up these territories, the Germans managed still to draw some 
from their dwindling power, making use for this—for foreign-policy and pract 
cal reasons—of local sympathizers with a fascist or nationalist background. To 
accommodate them, the Germans were prepared to forgo setting up an occups- 
tion regime (which would, in any case, have presented manpower » 
and to make do instead with putting in a Reich plenipotentiary or just * 
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4. CHANGING STRUCTURES IN THE GERMAN SPHERE OF POWER: 
THE WEAKENING OF INSTITUTIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


For the populations of the occupied territories what mattered first and foremost 
was foreign rule, with its oppressive or even life-threatening consequences, 
under which they found themselves defenceless. From the local viewpoint, what 
kind of occupation authority was involved and what colour uniform its repre- 
sentatives wore were certainly of secondary importance. Only when in direct 
dealings with the Germans might one find reason for making distinctions —or 
even realize that the numerous German agencies could, given the poor coordi- 
nation of their activities, readily be played off one against the other. 

‘The exercise of German rule was typified by a lack of unity within the admin- 
{stration that developed into a constant source of friction and sapped the effi- 
ciency in the occupation regime that, in their own interests, the Germans ought 
tohave been trying to achieve. This had its origins in the progressive fragment- 
ing of the Reich administration, which made orderly and effective management 
increasingly more difficult." As Hans Mommsen has put it, “The purely per- 
sonal approach to policy, the lack of feeling for institutions, the claim to repre- 
sent the true interests of the movement .... all helped turn the system of Nazi 
rule into a network of personal dependencies, rival organizations, competing 
chims to areas of competence, and unchecked personal tyranny by the Nazi 
dlte?” There is disagreement as to whether Hitler actually wanted things this 
‘ray, in order to strengthen his position as the sole decision-taker, or whether the 
situation came about essentially through weakness, laziness, or lack of interest. 
Probably a multiplicity of motives lay behind his attitude—including regard for 
the ambition and fanaticism his henchmen showed in pursuing the goals they 
had been set or had set themselves.” The result, at all events, was ‘an open 
system of ruling and competing cliques’ or potentates. 

For Hitler, partially or indeed totally replacing traditional areas of responsi- 
bilty with a new delegated authority linked directly to himself was indeed rou- 
tine. He distrusted the traditional elites, and wherever there was a choice 
Preferred to depend on his own totally devoted followers," who shared the 
‘ame interest in carrying on with a war that could no longer be won. He was not 
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areatly troubled by departmental sef-sccking in itself, so ong as it generng, 
greater activity and did not detract from his own role as supreme arbiter Thos 
thus arose under the Fahrerfiefdoms that especially in the conquered triton. 
were able to expand unhindered, or areas of justified and department-peci, 
competence that spread beyond all administrative borders. Outside the Rei, 
itself, the demands, endeavours, and conflicting interests of institutions, group, 
land individuals clashed even more with one another." Areas of rule had not 
been finally assigned, and groupings of staff were not yet immutably fixed The 
occupied territories were not only used to build or widen a power-base, but ays 
served to tilt balances in the struggle for power and influence within Germany, 
and to influence affairs at the heart of the Reich from the periphery. 

‘This use of German rule over the occupied territories as an instrument for 
achieving a wide variety of ends worked to the detriment of the occupation 
administrations, weakened the existing structures, and worked against the fg. 
ging efforts being made by a few central authorities who still had some idea of 
how things ought to be run, Hitler was no longer convinced by the advantages 
these were said to provide. In October 1942 he refused to extend to ll the occu- 
pied territories the legislative powers of the Ministerial Council for the Defence 
Df the Reich,” preferring to make the necessary regulations himself by decree 
as the need arose, His tendency to impulsive action and hasty improvisation, 
Coupled with a latent distrust of traditional areas of competence, not only made 
it difficult for the business of government to be run in a systematic way and be 
Coordinated between departments—it also determined the policy followed in 
individual parts of the German sphere of power, and often also altered the struc- 
tures created for exercising German rule, In March 1944 Lammers told the 
Reich minister for the occupied eastern territories: ‘Hitler does not attach the 
slightest importance to a uniform pattern of organization for the authorities 
‘and administrations in the various territories under German rule, The one 


succeed." 

‘Added to this hardly appropriate lack of interest in the form of the occupation 
regime there was undoubtedly a lack of consideration for responsibilities once 
these had been assigned. Hitler did a great deal towards eroding the powers that 
he himselfhad given, and by doing so encouraged the emergence of an ‘anarchy 
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elsewhere) meant for practical working purposes nothin; 
fdaitonal burden that could well be done without As 2 Sudliiesammecat in 
Lithuania was to complain later in 1944, flouting the ‘principle of unified 
administration’ led to wasted working time and energy when ‘three, four, five 
and more agencies had to be consulted on a single matter’. 

Already when the occupations were being prepared and carried out it had 

creasingly difficult to take account of the demands of all the depart- 
‘ments involved to the extent they wished, and to integrate their representatives 
into the occupation administration. The situation was then made a good deal 
more complicated by the hordes of delegates, plenipotentiaries (with titles fre- 
quently given unchallengeable importance by being prefixed with ‘special’, and 
representatives of governmental, semi-governmental, and private bodies who 
regularly flooded into the occupied territories. In the face of this invasion of 
interested parties, most of whom could demonstrate more or less plausible 
interests, the officially established occupation authorities often found them- 
selves sidelined and in fear of their structures and areas of responsibility being 
eroded. As was already being said of the Ukraine in 1942, given the shortage of 
German manpower in the occupied territories, responsibility can no longer be 
accepted for the drain on energies that results from various German agencies 
in those territories, given a variety of mutually conflicting tasks to carry out, 
locking horns with each other’.””" 

‘To the extent that structural changes within the National Socialist ‘Fuhrer 
state’ affected the occupied territories, they led to a vertical fragmentation of the 
‘occupation regime. They came about not only from the loss of power and pres- 
tige by the traditional public administration, who had to hand over more and 
more of their tasks and responsibilities to the extremist and seemingly more 
affective bodies and individuals Hitler preferred, or who were quite simply 
ignored; they also affected the Wehrmacht in its exercise of executive power and 
military administration, for which in this respect Hitler had long harboured a 
growing distrust. The structural changes did not spare governors or ministers 
‘who had been chosen by Hitler in the first place, if they had in the meantime 
fallen out of favour with him. The Government-General too complained that 
the unending ‘creation of further centres of command outside the central sys- 
tem of administration’ was weakening German authority and causing unneces- 
sary friction.” Even Goebbels, who was adept at coping with the maze 
of authorities and ever on the look-out for ways of widening his own area of 
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‘German administrations in the occupied territories thus had to accept, asthe 
war went on, a constant narrowing of their field of responsibilities. Their top per, 
sonnel, military of civil, had to spend more and more of their time 
their position and the powers they had already been given, seeking a modu 
cvivendi with the new bodies, and forging coalitions with authorities and depart. 
ments that were in good odour with the dictator. First among these was the SS, 
who anyway showed a great interest in the occupied territories and served there 
as.a ruthless instrument for putting the Fahrer’s will into effect. 

‘Worst off in the unceasing power struggle that was a characteristic feature of 
the ‘Fuhrer state’ were the military administrations. They owed their existence 
to the traditional military prerogative which demanded that if the Wehrmacht 
‘was in action executive power in the operational area should pass to the army's 


Reeder, had in 1939/40 played a decisive part in planning the military adminis 
trations; but after two years of practical experience he resigned. He had not 
found there to be the link that was needed between the military administrations 
tnd the political leadership of the Reich. They formed part of the military hier- 
archy, subordinate via the quartermaster-general to the army general staff and 
‘at the same time to the head of OKW; the latter had in December 1941 had 
transferred to him by Hitler the administrative duties of the dismissed army 
commander-in-chief, and saw his role mainly as acting as a mouthpiece for the 
Fahrer. Keitel did, it is truc, explicitly lay down on 26 June 1943 that in all 
important matters his prior decision was to be sought via the Wehrmacht oper 
ations staff.” But he never showed any energy in defending the interests of the 
military administrations under him who, lacking sufficient authority, 
themselves exposed virtually unprotected to the numerous powers who seized 
influence in the occupied territories or who acted there quite unhindered. 
Protests had no effect. The military commander in France demanded in vai 
that dealings with the Vichy government should be coordinated with him if 
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and to some extent still also executive 
he had only a dwindling influence on 
cccupation policy towards France, even though he shared responsibility for this 

‘ffect with the forces under his command, 


ie va tar er tngaton of fentions (not 
splemented to ‘Same extent in all the occupied territories) that limit 
them more or less to the areas of administration and, to some extent, economic 
affairs and internal security. Political matters were the concern of ambassadors, 
Reich plenipotentiaries, or special represent 
sively taken over by Himmler’s senior SS and Police leaders. 
Relations with the GOC of their theatre, to whom the military commanders 
were subordinate during operations, were also not problem free. GOC west had, 
If empowered in the event of a ‘military 
i ‘issue orders tothe military commanders in 


Pars and Brussels.”* He expected unbounded readiness to cooperate on their 


Kind called for by GOC south-east early in 1944, That 
when the course of the war, with the fronts falling 
areas covered by the military commanders one after anc 
combat troops were in action. For a while, 
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been quick to arise, and had fuelled the prejudice that was in any case 

felt in top circles. Positive comments, such as that on the military administra, 
in the occupied eastern territories confirming its soldiers’ ‘skill in dealing with 
people’ and alleged standing among the population, were far more seldom 

“There was a very clear tendency more and more to restrict the territorial 
powers of those in charge of the military in the civil-administered areas where 
military commanders were used to exercise solely military jurisdiction. In the 
‘event of enemy landings the executive power available to a CZ. to issue orders 
tothe indigenous authorities was, itis true, to be transferred to the military com- 
‘mander. Yet the extent of the operational area that should, if that need arose, 
then be removed from the civil occupation authority’s jurisdiction was con. 
tested. The Reich commissioners for Norway and the Netherlands voted for 
solutions that would affect their position as litle as possible. If there were inter- 
nal unrest, they were prepared to hand over executive power only if the ‘civil 
state of emergency’ or ‘administrative summary jurisdiction’ declared by them 
proved no longer sufficient. Only in a case of a ‘military state of emergency’ was 
the military commander to have unlimited authority and, at the extreme, exec- 
utive power. 

Like Terboven and Sey8-Inquart, the Reich commissioners for Ostland and 
the Ukraine strove to hold on to their independence as long as possible. As the 
fronts moved back towards these Reich commissariats and they became army 
rear areas, the civil administration offered no opposition to the army groups 
having the right to issue orders when necessary on military grounds, as was 
demanded by the military and as Hitler ordered on 21 January 1943;™" they did 
however reject any further constraints on their independence. They did not 
agree to administration being placed under the military authorities, and cer- 
tainly not to their work being brought to an end. The commissioners for these 
‘areas carried on operating even close behind the front line, and as a rule moved 
‘out to the west as late as possible. In September 1943 Hitler ordered that 
‘combat areas—meaning operational zones—could on principle have a depth of 
‘only 20km or so,” which as Rosenberg was happy to note meant the disband- 
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been quick to arise, and had fuelled the prejudice that was in any case 
frinton ceces Positive comments, such esthaton the military minis” 
in the occupied eastern territories confirming its soldiers’ ‘skill in dealing. 
peopl vss alleged standing among the population, were far more sede, 
heard.” 

“There was a very clear tendency more and more to restrict the territorial 
powers of those in charge of the military in the civil-administered areas where 
military commanders were used to exercise solely military jurisdiction. In the 
‘event of enemy landings the executive power available to a CaZ to issue orders 
to the indigenous authorities was, itis true, to be transferred to the military com- 
mander. Yet the extent of the operational area that should, if that need arose, 
then be removed from the civil occupation authority's jurisdiction was con- 
tested, The Reich commissioners for Norway and the Netherlands voted for 
solutions that would affect their position as little as possible. Ifthere were inter- 
nal unrest, they were prepared to hand over executive power only if the ‘cvi 
state of emergency’ or ‘administrative summary jurisdiction’ declared by them 
proved no longer sufficient. Only ina case of a “military state of emergency’ was 
the military commander to have unlimited authority and, at the extreme, exce- 


rear areas, the civil administration offered no opposition to the army groups 
having the right to issue orders when necessary on military grounds, as wat 
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ment of the military administration. The remaining duties of the commanders 
of army rear areas were taken on by the Reich commissariats’ Wehrmacht com. 
manders. This the army had to put up with. When on 12 July 1944 Army Group 


putting the civil administration under its orders,” protests from the Reich 
commissioner for Ostland led to OKW rescinding the measure, 


been prepared to leave executive power to the various commanding officers in 
their operational areas.” In the immediate combat zones they would be able 
to give orders to the civilian population, while otherwise having to put their 
requests to the Reich defence commissioners. After the failed 20 July assassina- 
tion attempt the dictator was however quite determined henceforth to give 
executive power, where necessary, only to the Gauleiters in their capacity as 
Reich defence commissioners.” In two ordinances on 19 September he laid 
down” that in future precedence for the military was to be limited to ‘immedi- 
‘ate combat zones’, on the boundaries of which the officer commanding must 
reach agreement with the Reich defence commissioners, These ordinances 
applied also to incorporated and CdZ areas, together with the Government 
General and part of the Protectorate. The rule applying within Germany at the 
start of the war was thus changed to its exact opposite, 

‘The excessive bureaucracy and fragmentation of responsibilities that the mil- 
itary complained of affected the civil administrations just as much. When they 
were not—as in Norway—directly affected by the Reich's hunger for power, the 
civil administrations too were exposed to the usual overriding interference, 
patronage, curtailment of powers, and newly ordered special tasks. Their heads 
did, tis true, have privileged access to Hitler, to whom they were directly sub- 
ardinated; the extent to which they were able to make use of this depended how- 
ever on what personal respect and weight they carried in the Nazi regime. A 
decisive factor was undoubtedly the dictator's goodwill, though as the years 
passed he took less and less interest in questions of occupation policy, which he 
found irksome. This was something that, like the Governor-General in Cracow, 
Rosenberg too had to suffer; his administration of the east degenerated—and he 
himself was surely the least to blame for it—into what one of his general com- 
missioners in the Ukraine criticized as an ‘organizational monstrosity’.™* It was 


™ KTBH.Gr, Nord/la, 11 July 1944. BA-MA RH 19 11/311; telex from Lammers to Rosenberg, 
ly 1944 (copy), BA R 6/266. 
iz, Ordinance ofthe Pabrer on command in an operational area within the Reich, 13 July 1044, 
‘Mir Mar Directives, 167-8; Speer, Third Reich, 379. 
™ File note by Bormann, 30 July 1944, BA, NS.6/1; circular from Bormann 232/44 g,8Sept. 1044, 
"accutve power, BA, NS 6/351 
ree Ea des Fuhrers aber die Zunammenabt von Pare und Wehrmacht in nem 
2hetionsgcbiet innerhalb des Reiches' [Second ordinance ‘on cooperation between 
tbe Party and the Wehrmacht in an pada ‘area within the Reich] and “aber die Befehlsgewalt 
Recat® Operationsgebiet innerhalb des Reiches’ [on authority in an operational area within the 
“SY 19 Sept. 1944, ibid. 
Report by Fravenfeld, .d., BA R619. 
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‘generally seen as a failure and, like the ad hoc central authoriti 

Ra asd wogetier ealoeed © growing los of wisn plead 
sheen the southern part of the occupled eastern ‘esricories, “We heard rae 
tingle good word said for the ministry for the occupied easter terrterics”™" © 


ing a meaningless cipher whose resignation was expected from very early on and 
when it came aroused scarcely any interest. When he tendered his resignation on 
12 October 1944, he did not even get an answer from Hitler.” 

“The internal squabbles of the administration in the east were accompanied by 
its progressive erosion through the demands and high-handedness of the reck- 
Iessly expanding institutions. Rosenberg would have been content if all depart. 
ments had been willing to agree to the loose integration with the ministry” of 
the kind reached for the economic sector. He was already coming to grief,how- 


‘Report by OTF rapporteur Ried on tur of the Ukraine and Crimea from 9 Ort. 10 1 Now 
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communications were added to this in October 1942. The armaments minister 
was determined to take hold of all the powers he felt necessary for carrying on 
his activities unimpeded, 

Sauckel, the GBA, had it is true agreed to his correspondence with Reich 
commissioners being via the ministry for the occupied eastern territories; in 

ical terms, however, that meant very little. On 30 September 1942 Hitler 
had allowed him to attach a number of representatives to the offices of the civil 
administrations,” and Sauckel Put this to active use. The network 
ofrecruitment offices he set up, faced with a lack of local keenness to volunteer, 
quickly degenerated into an instrument for ruthless coercion, thus negating any 
attempts still being made to achieve good relations between the occupying 
power and the population. Sauckel had found in Koch, as his representative in 
the Ukraine, a like-minded partner who had no qualms about the contempt for 
people inherent in the methods used to round up workers in the east to meet 
the quotas that had been set; methods that set their dreadful stamp on what the 
reality of occupation was like. 

In practice there was just as little binding about the agreements Rosenberg 
had reached with Himmler, who showed even less. inclination to let himself be 
drawn into discussions of police administration and racial policy. Even when, 
after lengthy negotiations, it had been laid down that the senior SS and police 
leaders would, to use the usual ‘wording, be ‘directly and. Personally’ subordinate 
to the Reich commissioners and the local police commanders likewise to the 
seneral or regional commissioners, the ‘going its own way’ that Rosenberg had 
complained of in the SS, and its interference in political matters, continued 
‘unabated.’ The gradual rapprochement between the minister and Himmler 
hardly came about from a readiness to compromise on the latter's part, but 
rather from Rosenberg’s need for ‘support from the SS, who he hoped would 
bolster his weak position, and from the interest the SS took in a rival depart- 
ment. At the beginning of 1942 Heydrich, as Himmler’s representative in all 
matters connected with the Reich minister for the occupied eastern territories, 
pulled to Rosenberg a ‘head of liaison’, SS-Hauptsturmfuhrer Brandenburg, 
From July of the same year Berger, head of the SS main office, acted addition, 
tly as link between his superior and the minister.””"The latter was even pre. 
{ured to make Berger officially his second state secretary, but did not get Hitlers 
‘Proval for this. Even so, the ministry for the occupied eastern territories fell 


sn Naicaton trom the commissioner for the Four-Year Planigeneral plenipotentiary for 


Netamet No. 15 Dec. 942, BA R 43 1L62 ; Rebentisch, Fulwentar, sep tn Niner, 
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SS No. A 35/202/42 to Rosenberg, 14 July 1942, CGOA Moscow, 
Reich minister and head of Reich chancellery Rk. 133 D gto 
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under the influence of the SS. At its bidding” Rosenberg is 
missed the head of his ministry's political department, babies fag 
Georg Leibbrandt; the relatively restrained line being followed there 
incurred the displeasure of both Himmler and Koch. On 10 August Berger cry 
over the running of a newly formed ‘policy’ management office in Rosenberys 
ministry. 

‘What still remained of eastern policy’ to be implemented after the evacuation 
of the eastern territories was handled by Himmler."*” The rump of the eastern 
‘administration was still given the job of considering what improvements in orga- 
nization should be made if the empire that had just been lost were to be retaken, 
Rosenberg offered a proposal to do away in furure with the Reich commission- 
‘ers. There was a growing and not unfounded fear that in this eventuality there 
could be a further development—that ‘in the east the SS would “swallow up 
everything”’.”* 

AA fate similar to that of 


the traditional government 


August 1943 Him 
interior—or had to hi 


went out of his way to isolate 
‘at one extreme, was matched only it 
nurtured the wish—and not only in his archri 
made at the top of the foreign ministry. 
were occupied, so the foreign min- 


internal policy. In the ‘occupied eastern 
nal that remained to the diplomats were matters that 
might in some circumstan« 7 

tries.” In the struggle with Rosenberg. ‘over the involvement ‘of emigrants from 
the Soviet Union, who were sought out as experts or zealously offered their 6 
vices of their own accord, the foreign ministry and its clientele came off worst. 

© Dallin, German Rule, 171; letter from Rosenberg to Lammers, 29 Jan. 1943, BA R622. 

5 p BA RO jon Koch's concern not ifthe 
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ministries, like that between Ribbentrop and Goebbels." The propaganda 
minister was however still not satisfied with this. He was equally unhappy with 
Rosenberg’s proposal that the running of the ‘enlightenment and propaganda’ 
‘partment of the ministry for the occupied eastern territories should be put in 


{See Faber information note No. 0145 by Reich ministry for public eaightenment and pro- 
etn, 10 Des. 1942, 00 propaganda in the operating area of the Reich ministry forthe occupied 
‘mem terion, BA ROLGo! 
Leer from Reich minister and head of Reich chancelery Rk. 2458 D to Gocbtets, 8 Mar. 
Reread inthe occupied eastern territories (copy), ibd; comment from Reich minister 
$e ecuped eastern terroris onthe memorandum from Reich ministry for public enlighten 
Fangttd Pepagands, 7 June 1943, BAR 6/4; Dalln, German Rade, 178-81; Rebertinch, 
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the hands of Ministerialrat Eberhard Taubert, head of the eastern, < 
his own ministry.” In the middle of August 1943 Goebbels, with the help of 
Lammers and Bormann, obtained a new directive from Hitler that lef 
Rosenberg with the enactment of political directives, but gave Goebbels the 
organization and execution of them." In December he took over all propa. 
ganda bodies in the Reich commissariats and replaced them with his own pro. 
paganda offices. Rosenberg was still able to keep charge of cultural policy ang 
press matters until, at the end of 1944, Goebbels finally got his hands on the 
Tatter as well. A meeting between the two parties on 14 January 1944, in the 
presence of Lammers and Bormann, did nothing to bring an end to the conflict 
between the two departments, but served only to underline the impotence of 
the minister for the east. From him Goebbels was able to call for a level of 
sacrifice that he had not even attempted to obtain from other occupation 


‘came not just from the population, but also from the other occupation 
‘and usually from the military command as well. 
‘Speer, with a great deal of skill and mostly cogent arguments, was able a 


‘© Minute by Rosenberg, 12 July 1943 demand by Reich propaganda minister on propaasnds 
tothe eave, BA R6dqo1;lerer from Gauleiter Alfred Meyer to SUS. Leopold Guierer, 25 Nov. 190+ 
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wwar-industry inspectorates, as an essential intermediary level, ea len ccs 
his own ideas. The declared intent of dismantling this consol swe dhe ner en 
‘over was probably no more than a sop to the Wehrmacht, which had been eased 


his powers as ‘general plenipotentiary for the regulation of the construction 
industry’. He was thus laying claim, across the full ange of his area of responsi- 
bility, to a right—that of issuing orders and appointing his own representa- 
tives-that had previously been held by the commissioner for the Four-Year 
Plan. For all his firmness, Speer was in his dealings always prepared to arrive at 
compromises that, as his agreement with the French production minister Jean 
Bichelonne showed, could also accommodate the interests of the occupied ter- 
riories. Yet he was strict about his agencies enjoying genuine independence 
and—as in the Government-General in 1944—did not fight shy of clashes 
with the occupation administrations. The armaments ministry increasingly 
demanded a say in the control of the economy in the occupied territories, as 
required since September 1943 by its responsibility for, and authority to issue 
directives for, the whole of armaments and war production;*” in some cases, for 
‘ample in the Netherlands, this went as far as management of the entire indus- 
tial economy. Merging the staff of the armaments organization and the occu- 
pation administration proved an effective way of as far as possible preventing 
‘sistance from other German agencies from even arising in the first place.” 


Det Reichsmarschall ... VIP. g4xy6/a/y/t, 22 May 1942—Directive on production of 
ipers nd munitions and expansion of the energy sector in the occupied eastern territories 
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“The National Socialist Party organization, on the other hand, played a f 
minor role in the occupied territories, and for the most part was wah 
by the SS which, while belonging to it, was competing with it. The NSDap 
could achieve a greater measure of influence only in those parts of the 
tion administrations that were headed by Gauleiters and whose territories were 
intended as parts of the future ‘Greater German Reich’. A task force operated 
for a while in Norway under the deputy Gauleiter of Brandenburg Pay| 
‘Wegener. In the Netherlands the Party’s interests were looked after by genera 
commissioner Schmid; its subsidiary organizations had appointed their repre- 
Sentatives to his staff. There were corresponding Party functionaries in other 
‘occupation administrations, many of whom, as in the Government-General’s 
administration, set store by building up the Party organization or aimed a 
generating mass movements with a National Socialist ethos." Representatives 
of the German Labour Front (DAF) undertook some activity especially 
in the Netherlands, Belgium, and Norway, with a view to reorganizing the local 
trade unions and bringing them politically into line.""* 

‘numerous agencies and unclear 


administration’ 
‘by what Wolff called the ‘political soldiers’ of the SS""'—and saw itselfas the true 
instrument of the ominous ‘will of the Fihrer’; on the basis of the policing 
powers it was given it was able to use the worsening security situation in al the 
bccupied territories to build up its own power structure there, and besides 
immediately starting the pursuit of supposed political enemies also took to itself 
the imposing of law and order. Only in Belgium and northern France did 
Himmler have to wait for the removal of the military commander before he 
‘could instal a senior SS and police leader there as well. In the civil administra- 
tions he managed to do this as soon as the occupation regime was set up; there, 


© Lock, Zur” groflermaninchen Politik 
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ingin of such Ensatseruppen. When the attack on the Soviet Union was 
Jaunched, there even, 


itwanted to make use of Prevent action by the SS when there 
was a fear ofthis interfering with military operations or important interests, In 
practice, the SS formations were seen as a welcome supplement to the Wehr- 
icht’s invariably inadequate policing strength. The ‘closest possible ‘coopera- 
tion’ with Ic (counter-intelligence) that had been agreed on, and the prescribed 
provision of general information about police and SD intentions, did from the 
very beginning leave much to be desired. Tensions arose, but generally only once 
the occupation regime had been set up and this was unwilling to accept the 
development of largely autonomous police administrations. The SD, most ofall, 
sought to gain influence over fundamental decisions and took over the drafting 
of political reports, a function denied to the military agencies from October 

2, Independently run security, retaliatory, and annihilation operations to a 
great extent determined the general climate in the occupied territories, and lim- 
ited the occupation administrations’ room for manoeuvre," 

In nearly all the occupied territories relations were even more tense between 
the occupation administrations and Himmler’s*” senior SS and police leaders 
or ‘representatives’, where besides the points of difference arising from the local 
situation the differing personalities involved usually had a part to play. In 
Norway—where the senior S$ leader was supposedly subordinate'*—the 
apparent absence of conflict may perhaps have had to do with the fact that the 
Reich commissioner's position was secure and his political ideas radical enough 
for there still to be alternatives to the SS.""” Giving the senior SS and police 
leader a place in the occupation administration could avoid friction, depending 
‘on the initial circumstances, but could also, as it did in the Government- 
General, lead to bitter arguments and finally insuperable differences. Where 
there was a double subordination, to the military or civil head of the occupation 
administration on the one hand and to the Reichsfihrer SS on the other, a 
senior SS and police leader would if a conflict arose follow orders from 
Himmler,""* who never shitked a confrontation. He even disapproved of the 
00d personal relationship there was in France between SS-Gruppenfiihrer 
Oberg and Stiilpnagel, who had once served in the same regiment.""” 

‘There was in any case always a potential for conflict in the fact that it was 


ee Later from general commissioner in Riga No. 1094/43 g to RKO, 19 June 1943 (copy), BA R 
{Koon in aly and the Ukraine as ‘Supreme (Hicks) SS and Police Leader’. 
1 Report and interrogation of Lt. Gen. von Falkenhorst,D-f21, 60, BA-MA, 
tn Bitn, De Hoheren SS- und Polizefubrer, 216. 
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Fraff, deployed mainly among the security and regular police with, in each case, 
their own commander, were outside the occupation administration; this had 
handed over policing powers, together with decisions on the use of retaliatory 
measures in its area, to the senior SS and police leader. He was deprived only of 

‘of operations, but was however entitled to 


‘campaign of murder against the Jews, 
played a decisive and baleful role, and 
‘which, mostly in the east, curtailed the 
‘occupation administration's freedom of action. 

‘On top of this there was the drawing in, ‘of alike 


“This happened both in pursuing the 
where complicity among senior officials 


‘move was also made in Denmark in 1943s 
Belgian Walloons. The members of this SS; 
of allegiance to Hitler as the “ i 

stainst the less extreme collaboraionist parties fostered by the NSDAP of 
‘occupation administration, and their SA-style organizations. 


cignty 
influence as, in Raut 
ries, and provided him with a reservoir 
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of 1941 all measures were coordinated by a ‘Germanic volunteers central Sec- 
tion’ in the SS main office, with branches in the various countries that were suc- 
cessively given the monopoly for financial and organizational dealings with 
‘Germanic racial groups’."* Early in 1943 Himmler was given general charge, 
‘on fundamental matters, of dealings with the ‘racially related" collaborating 

ups in the German sphere of power," and was thus able finally to displace 
the NSDAP in the drive to Nazify the ‘Germanic’ countries. In Belgium, for 
instance, a German-Flemish Working Community (DEVLAG) was formed for 
this purpose, its presidency taken over by Berger, the very active head of the 
‘main office; this was supplemented by a DEWAG for the Walloons, 

‘A further lever used by Himmler to gain control in the occupied territories 
was provided by his capacity as “Reich commissioner for the consolidation of 
German ethnicity’, which gave him the right to take decisions and issue orders 
in a great many fields ranging from the treatment of ‘alien peoples’ and ethnic 
Germans to questions of settlement and assets. AS a rule, the senior SS and 
police leaders acted also as his local representatives, and only in particular 
instances did the Reichsfilhrer SS think it advisable or (as with Best in 
Copenhagen) expedient to give this task to the top German officials. ‘The 
practical implementation of racial policy was however never left to others. 
Frank protested vehemently against Himmler’s high-handed campaign of set- 
tlement and resettlement in the area around Zamosé, which had substantial 
affects on both the security situation and agricultural production in the 
Government-General. 

AAs the war moved to an end the occupation administrations that had been 
assembled ad hoc, in particular those run by the Wehrmacht, had had to hand 
more and more powers over to other bodies. The structures decided on at the 
beginning proved fragile as soon as the short-term requirements of the war 
economy or of dealing with resistance, or of the demand for a more intensive 
ideological warfare, were met by allocating fresh powers—powers that then 
weakened the unity of the administrations and rendered pointless any attempt 
at coordinating German measures. The structures of the occupation regime 
became more and more muddled, not so much because of the accelerating 
aalanche of resistance and military setbacks as because of organizational 
incompetence at the top and, very often, of an erratic occupation policy. From 
the very beginning the occupied territories were, with Hitler's acquiescence, 
seen as a ‘self-service store’ for power-hungry individuals and whole organiza- 
tions, who sought to spread their influence over the conquered countries; a posi- 
tion bolstered in this way could then be used to their own advantage in the 
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power-struggle inside Germany itself. This process was seen not least in the 
aanexed territories, where the Reich governors or heads of civil administration 


had created for themselves a good base from which to build up a perso 


124 


to varying degrees in the other areas pl 


German rule. The Gauleit 
aces outside the borders of the Reich, had been given ten years in which to 


Reichsga 
foreign body’ of Bialystok with its eight di 


with the annexed eastern territories. 
i the considerable 


vention from the supreme Reich authorities. They set great 
answerable only to Hitler himself. 

‘management of the economy across the whole 
ities in Berlin advocated, they found less important. 
for instance, was prepared to coordinate matters with 
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‘overall planning of the greater German i t 

ig the ‘overall i Lebensraum’ required it.” The 
individual branches of the administration were more tightly linked to their 
authorities than was normal in Germany itself, and in western Poland the Reich 


for discussion, as a way of avoiding duplication of effort, a reduction in the 


Fahrer's notice. 

‘The areas annexed de facto and de jure brought also a not inconsiderable gain 
tothe German war economy. Bialystok was of interest mainly for its grain, tim- 
tur, and textile industry, and the areas in western Poland for their agricultural 
produce; in Lower Styria attempts were still being made in early 1945 to step up 
the extraction of raw materials (molybdenum, lead, bauxite, and coal)"” and 


“© Telens from CaZ in Luxembourg to Reich chancery, 25 Aug. ad 2 Sept. 1943 cen: 
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Protect it from partisan attacks with two battalic 

in particular had in Lorraine's deposits of brown iron one tod aceon eae 
works an industrial potential chat, together with Luxembourg’s prods 
processing capacity, was of immense value for supplying Germany wan 4 
iron, and steel.""In access tothe mineral resources and plant that (teh 
that French property rights still existed) were counted as enemy assets he 
ever found himself hampered by the prior claims of the economic and bow. 
ments authorities in Germany; they had incorporated the newly acqae’, 
resources (including those of the non-annexed Lorraine départemey 
‘Meurthe-et-Moselle) in their planning, and linked them with the Saar. The fer 
goal was to get production under way, and step it up, as quickly as possible 
‘There was keen competition in Germany to have charge of most of the large. 
scale enterprises in Lorraine and Luxembourg. Even if there was not yet to be 
transfer of ownership, operating these under trusteeship would already put 
interested parties in Germany, or the previous owners, in line later to acquire 
the works or to buy them back."”” Granting long-term leases was meant to 
‘encourage investment. 

In Alsace, too, clearing up war damage and—using substantial government 
funds—rebuilding went hand in hand with the takeover of whatever economic 
resources were within grasp. This involved the seizure of the wealth of ‘enemies 
of the people’ or ‘of the Reich’, which was placed under trusteeship or—tike 
French property in Lorraine and Alsace, in retaliation for the liquidation of 
German property by the French after 1918—immediately turned to account. 
Some of it was reserved for members of the Wehrmacht, to be assigned once 
the war was over. 

‘After a transitional period, the wages, salaries, prices, and the standard of 
living in the western CdZ. areas were brought more of less on a par with those in 
the Reich, Matters were quite otherwise for the undesirable ‘alien’ inhabitants 
of the east; in Bialystok the disappearance of the customs barrier with the Reich 
did not mean an adequate food supply for the non-German population, and 
even in the annexed eastern areas the Poles had to take second place to the 
Germans. On 6 April 1942 the weekly rations in Wartheland for ordinary con- 
sumers aged 18+ were set, for Germans and Poles respectively, as follows: 
'300/200g of meat, 206/108 of fats, and 2,000/1,900g of bread.” And in the case 
“of the Polish rations there was always the risk that they would not be supplied in 
full: on a number of occasions the war economy and armaments department 
(WiRGAmt) appealed to the OKW for help," in order in the Germans’ own 
interest to avoid a drop in Polish workers’ output. 

° Vothmann, ‘Importance économique’ 7 
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‘An important role in ‘removing foreign elements’ from the CdZ areas and 
jn the re-education or ‘spiritual reclamation’ of—to use their official title — 
‘foreigners of German blood’ went to the school system, which was reorganized 
and staffed in part with Reich German teachers. This was intended to 
liminate the influence of the French culture and way oflife. In November 19441, 
following that in Poznan, a further National Socialist Reich university was 
opened in Strasbourg as a “bulwark of the German spirit’. 

By 1942; despite the ban on the return of some of the refugees and other 
‘coercive measures, the intended re-education of the populations of the western 
‘CaZ areas—most of which had a majority with German roots—had not brought 
the looked-for results. The initial mass expulsion of the unwanted part of 
the population—by the end of 1941 this totalled about 120,000 from Alsace- 
Lorraine," 800,000-900,000 Poles, and tens of thousands of Slovenes—did 
nothing to stem the rising rejection of foreign rule; nor did the enforced (and 
indeed for practical reasons advisable) acceptance of the changed circum- 
stances by the inhabitants the Germans wanted to keep, which was to be 
expressed by joining the Nazi organizations forced upon them." The first death 
sentence was pronounced by the German special court in Strasbourg on 31 
March 1942, by which time the network of the Reich’s re-education, labour, and 
concentration camps had long since spread into the annexed territories. 

In Luxembourg Simon had managed without mass expulsions. He had how- 
ever found there a population whose composition was—in his view—more 
favourable and gave him hope of being able ‘to win over this German people to 
a proper awareness of the Reich’."” To facilitate this, the civil administration 
began compiling a racial register of all Luxembourgers. In Alsace, too, the 
inhabitants were subjected to political scrutiny and classification. In the 
south-eastern CdZ areas the assimilated Slovenes were, as the Windisch- 
speaking population, exempt from expulsion. They were earmarked for 
Germanization, and could once they had demonstrated their ‘loyalty to the 
homeland’ by joining the Nazi movement already acquire a rescindable form 
ofGerman nationality. 

‘The most lasting change in the political climate came in the summer of 1942, 


** Wolfanger, ‘Nationalsozialistische Politik’, 117-18. 

“ Commander of security police and SD in Lorraine-Saarpfalz,n.d., re opinion of comments 
{extracts attached) by an SS officer very familiar with Alsace-Lorraine affairs (copy), BA R 43 
Fer, a, 198; see Germany andthe Sco, V1 ‘i 

+ Kricgawirtschafthiche Beitrag Osteuropas fir das Deutsche Reich 1936-1044 [Eastern 
$arope's contribution tothe war economy forthe German Reich 1936-1044] Edited at the nstitut 
Welwirtschaft, University of Kiel, BA-MA RW 19 Anh. 1/567, 5; Polonsky, ‘Occupation of 

‘land’, 134; Dlugoborski, ‘Deutsche Besatzungspolitik’, 312; Ferenc, ‘Absiedler’, 202-3. 
apyMlembership of ‘Nazi organizations in Alsace, end 1943: Opfering: 143,634; SA: 
FASS NSDAP: 21,oy, SS: 2,505; HYBDM: 131,767 NSFK: 1,795; NSKK: 11.43%, NS- 
apenteMmeinschaf, etc. 97,54R, Figures compiled from report from CZ Alsace, No. PO*36/44 8.5 

‘s°th minister and head of Reich chancellery, 19 Jan. 1944, in BA R 22/2907. 

‘ Befing wo Reichsleiter Bormann, 12 Jan. 1944.00 Reich education minister, BA, NL 26431, 

Fed Oberkrain’, 263-4. 
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when conscription for military service was introduced in Luxembourg, 
eee conic ein brought about a final shiftin atiudes. Before then thet 
been only the opportunity to volunteer for the Wehrmacht or Waffen-SS, hag 
ae troteund had donc 0. There had however already been forvome nt 
the obligation to serve in the Reich Labour Service (Reichsarbeitdienst, RADy 
From early 1942 all youths in Alsace were required to join the Hitler Your, 
whereas membership of the NSDAP had to be applied for and came only ate 
an examination of ‘suitability’. 

“The Germans had been looking to extend conscription to the western Caz 
areas since the autumn of 1941, and it had been approved by Hitler." There 
were still some doubts because of the unclear nationality status of the inhab- 
tants, but the Wehrmacht’s growing need for manpower tipped the balance, 
‘Added to this there was ambition on the part of the Gauleiters, who like Robert 
Wagner did not wish to disappoint and offered their subjects as soldiers to prove 
that their ‘educational work’ had succeeded and that the CdZ, areas were an 
integral part of the Reich. Hitler had again expressed his agreement in principe 
fon 13 February 1942; the decision was taken on 9 August during a discussion in 
his headquarters. German nationality was to be granted automatically toa 
these drafted into the Wehrmacht or Waffen-SS, and where applicable abo, 
When the necessary suitability for this’ was present, to their wives and underage 
thildren; it could also be given at the discretion of each CaZ to ‘well-proven 
Germans’ on the occasion of their services being recognized." A further group 
Of persons._-members of the various party organizations who were not yt 
vrcmbers of the NSDAP itself—could obtain German nationality that for up 


Ih Alsace Wagner imposed a general liability for military service by a decree 
‘tart was made there and in Lorraine by 
. Despite threats that members of thet 


passed the death sentence on thirteen young Alsatian men. 
attempt a German border guard had been i 

end of 1943 Biirckel had seven men sentenced 
tary service. By autumn 1944 liability for military service, 
done in the Waffen-SS, had been extended to include all 
1908 and 1926. In Alsace there was also conscription to the 


which could also be 


defence militia, though in Lorraine this was obligatory only for Reich Germant 
+ Kettenacher, NationalsocilirscheVdkstumpaitit, 23% Luis, ‘Nazifiation 
"RGB 19% 


* Ondinance on nationality in Alsace, Lorraine, and Luxembourg, 23 Aug. 142 


say 
eer fom C7 Ace No PWA 3210 Reich minister and ead of Reich canes 207 


19436BA RA} Law}, Wollanger, Nathonalsoxialistische Politik’ 206. 
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(Lorrainers could volunteer)."The rest of the male population was called on 
{or military construction work, 

In Luxembourg, liability for military service was applied to men in the same 
agerange from 30 August. The population responded with a spontancous strike} 
Gauleiter Simon declared a state of emergency, and set up a court martial that 
immediately passed twenty-one death sentences and had them carried out. 
[Luxembourgers, like those from Alsace and Lorraine, were sent to re-education 
or concentration camps, or deported for forced labour. Another form of pu 
jahment was to deport members of the families of those refusing to do military 

and of other persons of German stock seen as unreliable. At first these 
were sent to the camps of the German Racial Assistance Office—those 
from Alsace to Schelklingen near Ulm, from Lorraine to Erfurt, and from 

bourg to Leubus in Silesia; later, they were sent almost entirely to the 
eastern Reichsgaue, where in wretched conditions they waited for the end of the 
war and repatriation. Barckel had made use of this procedure from the moment 
forced labour was introduced. 

‘Alongside the deterrence wielded by the courts, for which purpose a senate of 
the people's court moved into Strasbourg, deportations to Germany and even, 
further east (to the Sudetengau and Warthegau) were part of a security and 
racial-policy programme: ‘racially valuable’ families from Alsace, Lorraine, and 
Luxembourg were to be settled in the east, the ‘racially tolerable’ accommo- 
dated in Germany, and only the ‘inferior’ left in France.” For those who had 
‘been ‘evacuated’, it was indeed planned further ‘to encourage and help them to 
identify with the German ethnic community" and give them a rescindable 
Reich citizenship, 

‘The place of the many who had fled or been expelled was to be taken by 
Germans willing to move from neighbouring Reichsgaue, by ethnic German 
setters from southern Bukovina, Dobrudja, and the southern Tyrol, together 
with ‘re-Germanizable’ Slovenes. At first, they were given only temporary 
charge of the businesses allocated to them. At the same time inhabitants of 
‘Alsace and Lorraine, including those who had initially been ‘wrongly’ expelled, 
were to be brought back from France into the fold, so that National Socialist 
Germany should not suffer the loss of any potential ‘national comrade’ — 

something on which Himmler especially, as ‘Reich commissioner for the 
consolidation of German ethnicity’, placed great value. By the spring of 1942 
some 15,000 ethnic Germans from the Gottschee area in Italy and from around 
Ljubljana had been settled in southern Carinthia and Lower Styria. More came 
{fom Bessarabia, Dobrudja, South Bukovina, Bosnia, and South Tyrol to popu- 
late the regions close to the borders marked out by Himmler for settlement. 


Denis Libation de Metz, 147.“ L'Huillier,“Nazification’, 67. 

Circular from Reichskommissar fr die Festigung deutschen Volkstums/Stabshauptamt, 24 
Spt 1943 treatment of evacuated Alsatians, Lorrainers, and Luxembourgers (copy), BA, NS 
‘545i leter from CZ. Luxembourg/l RV No. 37 1V43 g. to OKW, 6 July 1943, BA,NS 19/1163, 
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In Bialystok, where after the resettlements in the Reich of 1939/40 there 

by now very few left of those of German stock destined for ‘racial reclamagent 
German law and jurisdiction was not introduced until 1 November 1942, with 
regional court, two district courts, and a special court. The non-German pops 
lation remained —other than in matters of civil law—excluded from the norma) 
penal jurisdiction. For Poles and Jews there was, from the spring of 1942, sum. 
mary police jurisdiction for punishing ‘serious offences’. In western and north, 
‘ern Poland, too, the Germans acted entirely as they saw ft. Under Bormann 
influence, for example, the responsibility of the papal nuncio in Berlin forthe 
situation of the Catholic Church, based on the concordat, was denied him 
despite the fact of annexation." Some tension between the Reich and the 
Vatican was caused in particular by Greiser's persecution of Polish priests 
and closing of most of the churches"*—more or less matched in Lorraine by 
the elimination of the Church's influence on schooling, the disbandment of 
its organizations, and the expulsion of monks and diocesan priests. From 1 
January 1942 a special system of criminal law applied to Poles and Jews in 
the annexed castern territories; this no longer deserved the word ‘aw’ 
‘but rather the ‘reputation of a masterpiece of legalized demolition ofthe law’ 
“This special criminal law provided the death penalty for all allegedly more 
serious eases, and for lesser offences committal to a penal camp. Poles and 
Jews sentenced to more than six months’ imprisonment were, on release, to 
bbe sent to a concentration camp for the rest of the war or, in the case of Jews, 


for life." Summary police courts could be used for punishing ‘serious 
‘outrages’ and other offences ‘that seriously threaten the task of German 
development’, 


“The ‘penal code for Poles’ was, as the new Reich justice minister Otto Georg 
“‘Thierack put it, geared ‘to the idea of ridding the German body politic of Poles, 
Russians, Jews, and Gypsies, and of clearing out the eastern territories that had 
‘come into the Reich as areas for settlement’."* He expressed regret that justice 
could do only little to help ‘eradicate’ these sections of the population, and 
‘wanted to give the Reichsfuhrer SS and his summary courts a free hand. Which 
matched Himmler’s wishes. The ‘ordinance on criminal justice applied to 
Poles and Jews in the annexed eastern territories’ of 4 December 1941 came 
into force only after long negotiations between the various government 
and Party departments. The aim of the SS was to limit responsibility for matters 


Aoaitutions, HA R 22%, ronrat, Natomaleznlence Pdenpeink 154. 
"Circular from Oberpeaadent ofthe province of Upper Siesia/I 2,1 June 1943, saree? 
police court urthiction (copy), BA R 22/012. 
**' Letter fro Resch minnie of justice o Borman, 13 Oct. 1942, administration of ris! 
untice againet Pole, Russian, Je, and Ciypas, bad 
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of justice even further, and itself to operate a harsher, deterrent, and less 

suming criminal prosecution system.” A move to hand over the entire 

ation process to the police in the case of alien peoples’ however failed 

‘when it met with opposition from the Reich governor," who felt the existing 

justice machinery was adequate and that the summary courts were largely 
tunnecessary. 

Minor offences were removed from the regular justice system by giving the 
police wider powers of punishment. A Polish youth detention camp" was set up 
in Lodi on 1 December 1942 for ‘neglected’ children and youths aged 8-16 
years; the inmates were to be assessed for their Germanizability.To the same end 
search was to be made in the Warthegau for Polish orphans and children in care 
who were of ‘Nordic appearance’, and the results reported (according to their 
age) to the Lebensborn e.V. or the inspector of German boarding schools. 
In Lower Styria and Upper Carniola the children of executed Communists were 
to be examined with the same purpose in mind, and if appropriate taken t 

many. 
py 1942 the expulsion ofthe Polish population tothe Government-General 
had practically ceased. In the places where they lived in the annexed eastern ter- 
ritories they were still tolerated for the time being, and indispensable as a labour 
force; they had however already to give up agricultural and industrial property 
confiscated under the ‘ordinance on Polish assets' of 17 September 1940, to 
make room for the roughly 750,000 ethnic and Reich German repatriates or 
immigrants and for the war veterans who would have to be considered later 
on," In Germany there was even targeted recruitment of settlers, so as to be 
ableto meet the requirements for tradesmen, craftsmen, and even the staffing of 
entire businesses. Voices were however raised against this, not least from the 
OKW, since according to a ‘future development decree’ promulgated in 1941, 
var veterans were when the conflict was over to be given priority in acquiring 
Polish and Jewish property." Initially the confiscated assets—a total, excluding 
agricultural property, of 210,000 plots of land and 40,000 businesses—were 
managed and to some extent already disposed of by Goring’s Central Trustee 
‘Agency East (HTO) and its many branches, companies, and trustees. By early 
493 this had already yielded around RMgoom., so that in the autumn of that 
year a decree was needed calling a halt to the founding or acquiring of busi- 
‘ees in order to limit the range of those entitled to do so to-a few groups, plus 
the ethnic German inhabitants and settlers. After assessment, successful appli- 
‘ans received a settlement permit; the process was also to apply the CaZ 


1 Male, “Fremdvotkische’, 745. 

“ Leter fom the Gauleter and Reich governor in Danzig-West Prussia to Thierack, 4 Nov. 
‘94 BA R 22/5013; eter from Reich minister fr justice to Himmler, 16 Now. 1942, dropping of 
enseuionsagninst Poles, Soviet Russians, Jews, and Gypsies, bid; Broszat, Nanionaloaahtche 
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areas," Preference would go to farmers; they would however be allocated 
farms only for running on their own account; as a rule the farms would not rt 
be transferred to them as was already possible with commercial and industrg 
tndertakings. In 1945 the Allied ar offensive was causing more and more india, 
trial firms to be shifted to the eastern territories, where they would be less at risk 
‘Account was taken of the interests of the “future development decree’ to the 
‘extent that the moves were approved only for the duration of the war." 

Despite substantial investment in industry and transport, Germanization of 
the annexed areas of Poland made only slow progress. The Warthegau was stil, 
after some years, seen as an ‘ethnic-policy danger area’,™"and while the interest 
of the inhabitants in being integrated as ethnic Germans was fading generally, 
the authorities now wanted to step up the process of Germanization and— 
Greiser too had now come round to Forster's view—by exerting greater pres- 
sure increase the number of applications and cases considered. Individual 
wishes did not come into it, as Globocnik emphasized: ‘Someone with German 
blood in his veins cannot regard it as his private property."** 

In the Rybnik district, for instance, there were around 130,000 applications 
for recognition of German descent out of a total population of 215,000. The 
results of assessment meant that in is i 
only a few applicants were immedi 
gories I or II of the German Ethnic List (Deutsche Vlsliste, DVL)—926 
(5-4 per cent) and 10,284 (7.9 per cent) i 
allocated 105,303 persons (81.7 per cent) to category IIf, and 3,202 (2.5 per 
cent) to category IV, while rejecting 3,161 (2.5 per cent). 

‘Overall, out of total non-German population of 6,015 million inthe annexed 
eastern territories, some 2.75 million had been put on the Ethnic List by the 


beginning of 1944." 


Sequired territories of the German Reich of the wat 
Goring che First World War, fighters inthe national revolution, and thei 


en ‘Warthegau to Reich minister of the economy, 11 Sept. 1044+ 
“an ecomomy in the tacorporated eastern terior 
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TABLE L13. Persons on the Ethnic Listin the annexed eastern teritories 
Anecedarea Catt Cat Cat. 
wartheland 190,000 65,000 
West Prussia 95,000 735,000 
East Upper Silesia 130,000 stove 875,000 
South-East Prussia 9,000 23,000 13,000 
a 484000 517000 678,00 


‘Soe: Broszat, Nasionalsocialissche Poenpeliik, 134 


‘Those taken into the German Ethnic List—there were similar ‘racial assess- 
ment groups’ for the CdZ areas in the south-east—were, when categorized I 
of Il, given German nationality with full rights and obligations." Persons 
allocated to category III were regarded as ethnic German, but acquired only 
provisional German nationality open to revocation within ten years, and 
with restricted civic rights; the men were liable for military service. It hap- 
pened, nonetheless, that their property was seized and their families imprisoned 
in camps. Those in category IV could obtain German nationality, likewise 
rescindable, only via naturalization; men were not liable for military service. 

From early in 1943 ‘refusal to perform war service, and desertion, by out- 

* yardly Germanized or to some extent assimilated Poles' was already a familiar 
phenomenon. For one official in the ministry for the occupied eastern territo- 
ties this gave no cause at all for surprise: ‘It is quite absurd, after three years of 
outrageous humiliation and insult, still to expect to win Germans to us out of 
what is now surely an almost entirely anti-German home front in Poland—and 
ven more, ones ready to fight and die for us.""* 

InJune 1943 the OKH banned use of the term ‘German Pole’. “Those belong: 
ing to category ITI of the German Ethnic List (from among previous Poles)’, 
they were now called, were to constitute at most § per cent of any unit, and were 
not only to be trained as proper soldiers but ‘brought back to Germanhood’."** 
‘The growing numbers of reservists in this category however soon forced a 
rethink. The rules were relaxed, the percentage on fronts far removed from their 
‘ome areas could reach 8 per cent, and from the summer of 1944 for indigenous 
ttoops in the west even 12 per cent or more.” Sometimes this could reach a level 


“ Broszat, Navionalsozialistsche Polenpolitit, 125; Fleischhauer, Das Drie Reich, 6611.5 see 
Spon and ihe Second Wrld War, 8-9. 

File note, 23 Feb. 1943, failure in military service of Poles naturalized in category III of the old 
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that put the combat readiness of a division at risk.*”* Morale among so 
from the west and north of Poland was low, due to the depressing conditions. 
home. Those in category III could moreover not be promoted above the rank of 
‘Obergefreiter (corporal), and were not to be employed in orderly rooms. I 
December 1943 they numbered 20,700 in the army in the east, and 35,000 on, 
other fronts.*” Ar the beginning, good language ability and exemplary conduc, 
were still needed for being posted to the eastern front. They were not to be used 
as core personnel in units of eastern volunteers. Where a pro-Polish attitude had 
become evident—of the kind that could already be seen by the summer of 
1942—there was provision for discharge from the Wehrmacht.” This would be 
accompanied, as in the case of desertion or a court-martial sentence, by expul- 
sion from the German Ethnic List and the loss of landed property. There was 
also dissatisfaction with, and mistrust of, recruits from Lower Styria, who were 
not to be used in the Balkans (and to only a limited extent in other areas).""* 
‘As well as providing military training, the Wehrmacht saw it as its duty to wel- 
‘come the conscripts from Luxembourg, Alsace, and Lorraine as comrades and 
to educate them with a view to their full Germanization."”’ In the army in the 
field they were not however, despite the opposition of the CdZs to discrimina- 
tion of any kind, to make up more than 5 per cent of a unit. Use of them in the 
‘west was to be avoided as far as possible. From 1943 onwards—and in particu- 
lar after the Allied landing in Normandy*”*—the number of those ‘missing’ rose 
‘markedly among them as well. By autumn 1943 it could no longer be taken for 
granted that a soldier would return from leave, so that their superiors were 
sometimes already refusing home leave; in the end, and despite objections from 
Gauleiters Wagner and Burckel,{” this was, at the demand of the reserve army 
‘commander, to be granted only in exceptional cases.“ The number of reported 
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tions for desertion and undermining military morale 

p 2 Fefusal to take an 
self-mutilation, ete.—rose from 5 in May 1 os 
cath, self-me air 1943 to 548 in September.” For 


disallow : 
tence had not in fact been passed as a deterrent to others, demanded at least 
incarceration in a concentration camp." There were cases of Luxembourg 


an assassination back in their home area, Wagner demanded a similarly harsh 
approach to those under him, and would have no truck with any ‘humanitarian 
stupidity’. The OKW considered pulling all conscripts of German origin’ out 
ofthe front-line divisions; an order of this kind was issued at the end of 1944 in 


Lear from Amtsgruppe HR Wes to OKW/AWA, 3 Nov. 19434 re criminal proceedings against 
‘ner rom Alsace, Lorraine, and Luxembourg, BA (pee. BD). The authori indebted to Prot. 
Drkrvener for making this document available; see also Woifanger, ‘Nationalsozalstische Politik, 
tet $2 
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bs deserters, BA R 23/3398. 
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Germans as early as the end of August 1944. There was a similar haste to decamp 
among Simon's administration, after it had ordered so much destruction that 
the Wehrmacht complained." 

By the end of 1941 the Germans had become aware of a secret build-up of 
resistance. It included, besides sabotage inthe factories and attacks on transport 
faeilities, providing an escape network for men liable for conscription, serving 
soldiers, Allied aircrew, and French forced labourers. Simon acted mercilessly 
against the enemy within, and demanded summary executions or maximum 
penalties from the courts. In Alsace in February 1943 after conscriptees 
had used violence in trying to escape, and again in September 1944 because of 
‘growing resistance, the penalties for possession of weapons were increased. 
‘The large number of sentences passed—around 10,000 in Lorraine’—were 
accompanied by internment and deportation. 

“Armed resistance in the other areas that had been annexed formally or in 


practice 

not fully pacified, and the Gauleiter and CaZ Koch used this as an argument in 
demanding a strengthening of his position.“ War against the partisans was 
waged by the SS and police with their usual brutality. A number of times, the 
military district command in Konigsberg protested—though in vain—at the 
‘special treatment’ being meted out to entre villages, and forbade is soldiers to 


take part.” 


Inhe south-eastern CaZ areas, starting with Upper Carniola, the combined 


‘defence were not enough to ensure public 


were forced to admit their impotence.” At best, 
(of bauxite, lead, zinc, and coal) could still be protected by using large numbers 
Of police or troops. Towards the end of the year parts of the south-eastern 
CdZ areas were already in partisan hands. 

“Things were much the same in the annexed eastern territories. Even io 
densely populated eastern Upper Silesia there were q\ ite large armed groups by 
the summer of 1942. In the Warthegau the authorities were already expecting 3” 
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jid-November of the 1 
prising in mi same year.*"' More and more partisans were 
‘coming in from the Government-General, sometimes mixed in with Soviet 


manpower, collapsed like a house of cards once military developments forced 
the Germans to withdraw, 
In the de jure and de facto annexed territories there had been none of the 
on an indigenous administration that was complained of in other 
‘ecupied countries, and that was readily seized on as an excuse for much lack of 
success and misconduct of one’s own. These territories were throughout under 
‘Reich of ‘annexation’ administration; under this, the virtually absolute posi- 
tion of the German sovereign power and the relatively high number of staff 
drawn from the civil service and Party did allow greater decisiveness in the 
tachinery of rule, permeating these territories more thoroughly. It did not, 
however, manage to achieve the political aim it had been set of winning the alle- 
ffance of unwilling ‘racial comrades’. The reasons for this are hardly likely to 
have ain in the particular form of administration; even more than in the other 
‘occupied countries, it will have had to do primarily with the content of National 
Socialist ideology, and with the policy that derived from this. 


Situation report from the governor (prosecutor-general) of Reichsgau Wartheland, 3¢ Jan 
‘94,BA R233, 


II. The Impact of ‘Total War’ on German 
Rule in the Occupied Countries 


1, SIMPLIFICATION OF THE OCCUPATION ADMINISTRATIONS 


BY 1941 the numbers of qualified personnel available were already insufficient 
for the kind of staff-intensive occupation administrations that had arisen in 
1938-9 on Czech and Polish territory, or had developed in 1940 with the prolif- 
eration of military administration HQs. A lighter organizational network had 


other occupied areas the German administration had been slimmed down and 
had been obliged to cease a good many activities not essential for the war effort, 
the Reich commissioners still had a relatively large number of officials and civil 
servants at their disposal, though not all of them were suitably qualified. But 
‘even in the eastern territories the effort to keep the most important tasks in 

the numbers of administrative per- 
sonnel were insufficient to meet German needs. This despite the existence of an 


* Note by senior StS. in Reich ministry ofthe interior, 24 June 1942, BA R 18/5479. 

+ In the Reich ministry of finance, the personnel of Economic Staff East (WiStabOst) was est 
mated at about 10,000 military administrators and Sonderfubre. File note for MR Gundel, 14 Sept 
1943, BA R.a/y022. 

"Memorandum on present administrative and economic situation in Ostland, Tabled by Reich 
‘comminsioner for Ontland/1942/, CGOA, Moscom, coll. 1398/1/42. 
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for the Ukraine complained.' Frank considered the personnel available to him 
jin Cracow ‘quantitatively and qualitatively’ inadequate > 

‘The decree authorizing Rosenberg’s ‘senior administrative corps’ was signed 


taxrelief. In the incorporated eastern territories, even persons in category III of 
the German Ethnic List could be entitled to a supplementary allowance if they 
belonged to the civil service.” At the beginning of 1943, Rosenberg personally 
introduced provisional remuneration arrangements, for which he nevertheless 
received some criticism. ’ His sector was at first exempted from the general staff 
cuts laid down in the Fhrer decree of 25 January 1942 on the simplification of 
the administration, which mainly affected the civil occupation administration. 
Subsequently, the only restrictions applied to his sector were upper limits on 
‘numbers. There was no exemption, however, for the Protectorate," where in the 
meantime a parallel German administration had emerged alongside the local 
authorities. The incorporated eastern territories, which were already complain- 
ing about a lack of enthusiasm for service in the east, were not exempted either. 
Nor was the Government-General, despite its precarious security situation. In 
Bohemia and Moravia the number of German provincial counsellors (Oberland- 
rite) fll from fifteen to seven while their areas of responsibility doubled in 
size.” 

Early in 1942 the military administrations in the west had to relinquish some 
oftheir posts for employment in the east. The military commander in France 
had to give up one regional HQ (Bezirkschef), 10 area HQs (Feldkommandan- 
‘uren), 12 district HQs (Kreiskommandanturen), and a large number of local HQs 


| Report by Viktor Maentel, district agricultural officer in Duboo, 21 June 1943, BA R 26 U47. 
| Letier from Governor-General /Ch.d.A. 121/32g—32010 Hitler, 19 June 194%, BA R 52 1/12 
Crculat from Oberprisident of province of Upper Silesia, 20 Now. 1942, on setting-up 
“pane for thos in cat Il of DVL. (copy), CGOA, Moscow, col. 7004437. : 
Rech chancellery minute, 9 Mar. 1943,0n provisional for legal position of senior 
“Tyee the occupied easter eran BAR 43 ILS 
‘ ims i 
«foStrom Rech mister ofthe interior BM. 3159/42-2099-13 July 1942, on new structure 
Noonan the Protectorate of Bobemia and Morais, BAR ¥/S9. 
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(Ortskommandanturen)."° These were followed not long after by another 15 dis. 
trict HQs; of the rest, 34 district HQs were then combined in 17 area HQ, 55 
that their number sufficed for control functions in each département. In the late 
autumn of 1942, however, another 6 area Hs and 15 district HQs had to be 
given up to southern France, where they were needed to serve as main liaison 
centres (Hauptcerbindungsstdbe) or liaison centres, as a rule without administra. 
tive personnel. In the former occupied zone, meanwhile, each district HQ had 
to control two départements. This posed serious staffing problems. Subse. 
quently, some of the district HQs were upgraded, with difficulty, to area HQs, 
Others, as also happened in Serbia and Italy, were downgraded to local HQs 
(Platzkommandancuren) with little staff." 

Following Hitler's decree of 13 January 1943 on the “comprehensive deploy- 
ment of men and women for Reich defence duties’ and the declaration of ‘total 
war’, the occupation administrations had to confine themselves even more to 
‘essential war duties’ and release all dispensable personnel to the armed forces, 
General von Unruh’s combing-out campaign affected the occupied territories 
in particular, where the administration was suspected, not entirely without jus- 
tification, of tucking personnel away in safe jobs behind the lines. Von Unruh 
considered economies desirable in the Netherlands, for example, where more 
administrative personnel had allegedly accumulated than in occupied France.'? 
Everywhere posts had to be reduced, combined, or suppressed, administrative 
districts enlarged, duties redistributed, working procedures simplified, and 
‘more female personnel employed. The result was a weakening of control over 
the occupied areas and greater dependence on indigenous collaboration, In 
these circumstances the administration of the Government-General thought a 
‘change of policy towards the non-German population’ ought to be consid- 
ered." In certain cases, conscription to the armed forces had to be cancelled 
because the occupation administrations were no longer able to carry out theit 
tasks."* 

‘As the occupation authorities simplified and slimmed down their structures, 
they relied increasingly on the indigenous administrations. Faced with a grow- 
ing shortage of German personnel, they assumed a willingness on the part of the 
indigenous administrations to collaborate on various levels, such as ‘Reich 
administration’ in the Protectorate and ‘auxiliary administration’ in the 
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commander had to allow the blame to be placed on the incompetence of his 
‘over-organized'” staff.'* In the Government-General, Frank's belated idea of 
increasing the involvement of Polish representatives in the administration of the 
territory foundered on the objections of higher administrative officers in the 


ich 
FeTye Germans further strengthened administrative controls, ie. the approval 
of laws, regulations, and major personnel decisions, and brought even greater 
pressure to bear. Awkward officials were replaced by persons from collabora. 
tionist party circles with pro-German sympathies. The ‘authoritarian leadership 
principle’ was introduced to strengthen their position and speed up execution of 
the instructions issued to them. In the Protectorate a kind of a mixed adminis- 
tration arose: not only were economic affairs run by a German, but every Czech 
minister was assigned a German representative without whose counter. 
signature no order was valid. A similar arrangement was considered in the Baltic 
countries," following an earlier proposal to make indigenous administrators 
into non-tenured German officials, so as to direct their work more easily and 
save on German personnel."* The general commissariat Weiftruthenien, where 
indigenous personnel were integrated into the official establishment plan of the 
district commissioners, was an exception.'* There were nevertheless limits to a 
radical reduction of the occupation administrations. Many occupied areas were 
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experiencing an increase in tasks such as manpower deployment, maintenance 
of internal security, and deportation of the Jews which had to be carried our 
the German authorities themselves, since little or no indigenous collaboration 
could be expected. The Germans’ feeling of superiority also inclined them 
‘administer affairs directly, rather than merely supervise. In the Baltic countries, 
for example, Lohse considered that self-administration in the strict sense of the 
term was out of the question.” 

German civil servants were under a general obligation to behave with dignity, 
caution, and reserve in their dealings with the local population. In the case of 
tenured officials, sexual relations with Poles were punished by dismissal and loss 
of pension. Employees and workers without tenure also lost their jobs.™ In the 
Ukraine the Reich commissioner forbade personal as well as sexual relations 
with the indigenous population, and discouraged private social contact with 
local inhabitants in general. He nevertheless recommended learning local lan- 
guages. A command of Belorussian was welcomed, and Rosenberg sought to 
make mastery of Ukrainian compulsory.” 

German administration in the occupied eastern territories suffered above all 
from a'limitless demand for German contro!’ and from ‘endless politics’. The 


® Memorandum from Reich commissioner Oxtland No. 87643 gRS 2 A 2, n.d.—Basic postion 
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2. THE FAILURE OF CULTURAL HEGEMONY 


By the beginning of 19.42 not even the Germans doubted that their rule over for- 
cign territory rested on armed force alone. The inhabitants of the conquered 
countries now knew exactly what to expect from a ‘new European order’ under 
German leadership. During the first haif of the war there had appeared to be no 
aternative but submission to the Reich's hegemony. Fear of a German victory, 
however, had been largely dispelled by the decision not to invade the British 
Isles, the setback on the eastern front in 1941, and the entry of the United States 
into the war. German propaganda aimed at convincing the conquered peoples 
of the Wehrmacht’s invincibility and the superiority of the National Socialist 
system and ideology no longer worked. The local populations could perceive no 
benefits whatsoever in life under German rule. What was required of them was 
toleration of ever-increasing hardship and coercion rather than a willing contri- 
bution to the Reich’s war effort. The daily reality of German rule was depriva- 
tion of rights, repression, and persecution, along with overwork, shortages, and 
restrictions ofall kinds, The attempt to present Germany asa cultural model was 
‘no more successful. This had been the main purpose of the guest performances 
of theatre companies and orchestras from the Reich, which had always been 
considered as good propaganda,” and of the opening of a German theatre in 
‘The Hague at the beginning of the 1942-3 season. But in a context of escalating 
death sentences and executions of hostages, barbaric ‘mopping-up’ operations 
‘gunst partisans, and, from 1942 onwards, forced deportation of workers to the 
Reich this attempt too was doomed to failure. 

Incstablishing the occupation administrations, the Germans had always been 
‘areful to ensure total control of the indigenous media and cultural infrastruc- 
{wte—press, radio, film, theatre, publishing houses, libraries, and educational 
[situtions. Propaganda departments or offices disseminated the official news 
ftom the Reich, controlled the expression of public opinion in the press and 
‘tio through prior or a-posteriori censorship, ensured that the right editorial 
‘uff were appointed, decided on cinema and theatre programmes, rewrote 
‘choo! textbooks, and imposed bans on literature, plays, musicals, and films that 
“et-no longer politically or racially acceptable. In France the last list of banned 
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books appeared on 10 May 1943. It covered 934 works by 706 authors, 
with an annexe containing the names ofa further 739 writers of Jewish ones 
In the Ukraine, ‘Bolshevik’ works were the main target; in the Gover 
General, foreign-language and ‘chauvinistic’ literature. On the other hand, 
harmless cultural activity in particular anything that served the interest ofthe 
‘occupying power, was tolerated and in many cases supported. Even in the 
Ukraine, individual writers were subsidized and supplied with work,” and thea, 
tres and lending libraries were permitted. At the end of 1942, however, Koch had 
the Kiev opera house closed. Propagandists, journalists, writers, and mayors, 
mainly from the occupied eastern territories, as well as members of eastern 
{troop units, received invitations for trips to Germany until the summer of 1943, 
when the effects of Allied bombing on German cities could no longer be hushed 
up and such propaganda exercises no longer seemed advisable. The occupying 
power used its temporary domination to impose a German monopoly of opin- 
ion, to which the local populations were increasingly unwilling to submit. The 
licensed media and a multitude of press publications even in the occupied east- 
em territories, where they were produced by indigenous journalists working 
under German chief editors, were increasingly rejected by the public, as was the 
‘German-controlled radio. Indigenous collaborators in the media, like Emanuel 
Moravec in Prague and Philippe Henriot in Paris, soon found themselves on the 
resistance’s hit-list. By 1942 public opinion in northern, southern, and western 
Europe had long been formed by broadcasts from London rather than the huge 
German propaganda apparatus. So much so that soldiers in the Wehrmacht, 
especially eastern volunteers, were subjected to direct propaganda in theit 
mother tongues calling on them to desert. The occupation authorities were 
unable to decide whether to order the confiscation of radios—as was done on a 
regional basis, in Norway as early as 1941, in Greece in 1943, and in Belgium 
towards the summer of 1944—at the cost of Germany's own radio propaganda. 
“The only thing everybody agreed on was that the German propaganda machine 
was relatively inefficient. The foreign ministry, the administration, and the 
armed forces all disputed Goebbels’s hegemony and sought to take a hand, but 
the propaganda minister managed to assert and extend his authority. In point of 
fact, little could be done to counter the dwindling credibility of German reports 
and propaganda. 

In the autumn of 1942 German propaganda in Serbia and Croatia was still 
stressing military successes and proclaiming staunch confidence in victory, 
while the peasants were exhorted to work harder and meet their supply quotas. 


% Codie, Jeam Mendins i. 7090.44 (). 
‘Situation report from propaganda department U as at 1 Sept. 1942, 27 Aug. 1042, BA-MA RH 
22/35 
The head of the pres office of the general commnsioncr Minsk attributed the booming sal 
of newnpapers in Hicloruvsia manny to the urgent demand for cigarette paper (Report on the Pre 
in the Weilruthenien general region), 19 Aug. 1944, BA Rr. 
‘GOC Serbia/le~ Propaganda directives, 3 Sept. 1942, BA-MA RW 40/13. 
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Jocal population and of Russian workers in the Reich, and the introduction of 
some kind of self-administration, especially in the Ukraine. It also proposed 
reconsidering the methods of economic exploitation and making cultural con- 
cessions, at least for the duration of the war. Goebbels’s directives for propa- 
ganda in the east were welcomed, since they seemed to accord with this way of 
thinking,” but Hitler found them excessive. The demand for an increase in pro- 
paganda by the armed forces, aimed at counteracting disappointment among 
the local population and maintaining willingness to cooperate, also fell on deaf 
cars.” On higher orders, even Vlasov’s Smolensk Declaration was to be used 
‘only occasionally, subject to specific constraints. A few commanders took 
advantage of their remaining room for manoeuvre to attempt individual init 
tives, but even they were aware of the diminishing returns on all such efforts. The 
‘mood of the local population had turned irrevocably against them, and the 
devastation that accompanied the German retreat further increased the pre- 
‘wiling bitterness.” 

" Situation report on propaganda in the eastern territories, 18 Ape. 1942, BA R 6193; of. 
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Despite massive leafieting, diminishing returns were also apparent ir 
ganda directed at the Red Army. Such propaganda was doomed to falune 
‘view of the huge contradiction between promise and reality. The OKW propa, 
ganda department blamed it on the mistreatment of prisoners of war and erey 
of deserters, who had crossed the German lines in large numbers in the early 
stages. "The improvement in the situation of Soviet prisoners and foreign work, 
ers in the Reich noted by Keitel did not occur until the spring of 1044,” when he 
felt able to assert that ‘national socialism includes respect for foreign national. 
ity’. The fact that such respect had not been apparent in the treatment of pris- 
ners during the winter of 1941-2 was, in Keitel's view, attributable to technical 
problems resulting from the destruction wrought by the retreating Soviet army. 
Asto the future, he claimed, prisoners of war were now assured of adequate pro- 
Visions, and Communist Party membership would no longer be held against 
them. Keitel’s report was intended both as an order to the troops and asa leaflet 
directed at the enemy. Even ifit had been true, it would certainly have come too 
late. The number of deserters to the Germans—around 61,000 in the first half of 
1942—dropped to only 29,000 for the whole of 1943." Despite renewed efforts, 
no reversal of the trend seemed likely in 1944. 

‘A long-term campaign to play on the fear of Communism involved the for- 
mation of anti-Bolshevik leagues. In the Government-General, however, this 
did not go beyond the establishment of an executive council under Feliks 
Burdecki, and it had even less impact in the Protectorate."' More propaganda 
mileage was made out of the Allied air raids on industry and transport lines in 
the occupied territories, since it was the civilian population that suffered most, 
Critical reports from the churches—as in Belgium, Italy, and the Protectorate— 
‘were well received by the Germans, unlike statements by bishops opposing the 
employment of their compatriots in the Reich which, although they could not be 


power's attempts to gain public support for the transport of workers tothe Reich 
were as unavailing as its efforts to turn opinion against sabotage and armed 
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“The radical exponents of the ‘master-race’ theory, i. Hitler, Himmler, and 
Koch, were opposed to secondary education for the Slav peoples. The only 
‘exception was the Protectorate, where Czech children had their own. 
fchools and were also allowed to attend German schools. In the Government 
Genera, the duration of compulsory schooling was seven years, In the remain- 
ing territories, four years at primary school, plus attendance at technical schools 
certified as ‘contributing to the war effort’, had to suffice. Even this was too 
much for Koch, who did not baulk at conflict with his minister. There was no 
schooling at all for ‘foreign’ children in South-East Prussia, which had been 
attached to his province, or in Bialystok.” While vocationally oriented sec- 
‘ondary schools were allowed early on in Belorussia and in the areas under mili- 
tary administration, they were not generally authorized by the minister for the 
‘occupied eastern territories until 1943. Nowhere was it possible to dispense with 
rwcational schooling altogether. The military administration was the most lib- 
eral in this respect, and in the Caucasus it went so far as to allow grammar 
schools. Following the continued existence of afew college-level technical insti- 
‘ution in Belorussia and the Ukraine, Rosenberg wished to authorize a univer 
sity in Kiew, but this was rejected by Hitler. Nevertheless, the view slowly gained 
‘rund that a good vocational training, atleast, was also in Germany's interest. 
Technical schools gradually resumed their activities, followed here and there by 
‘olleges of agriculture, forestry, medicine, and technology. 

Inthe Baltic countries secondary education was to be in future reserved for a 
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‘small number. In August 1942 Lohse made a year's prior labour service j 
Reich compulsory forall intending students" Those who disdnglshed thet 
selves in that service and met the racial norms were to be given the oppor. 
tunity to study at university in the Reich and would immediately undergo 
Germanization.” 

In Poland the vast majority of grammar schools and colleges were closed to 
prevent the emergence of a new intelligentsia." An attempt to attenuate this 
general prohibition in 1944 failed in the face of opposition from Himmler.” 
Educational activity beyond the permitted minimal programme shifted under- 
ground. In addition to tens of thousands of primary and secondary pupils, 
‘underground education catered for close on 9,000 students. It made good the 
gaps deliberately left by the occupying power and prevented the 1oss of years of 
education by pupils preparing for university entrance examinations and for 
training as teachers, doctors, and engineers. It was supplemented by the pro- 
duction, under the control of the underground, of a considerable volume of 
books and numerous journals and magazines.” Better treatment for Ukrainians 
in the Government-General included permission to attend their own grammar 
schools, From 1942 onwards, specialized courses were provided in Lvow under 

Ukrainian and even Polish lecturers 


‘All German propaganda and cultural activity was aimed at establishing the 
Reich’s intellectual hegemony, which necessitated undermining the strong posi- 
tion of French culture. The promotion of German ideas throughout the Reich's 
sphere of power was one of the main tasks of the Reich universities in Poznaf 
and Strasbourg, and the German Charles-University and German Technical 
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verein (Ancestral Heritage Association) to spread the spirit of the Reich by 
promoting “Germanic science’. In Flanders a student exchange scheme was 
Produced. In the Netherlands the SS still hoped to win the people over through 
the Germaansche Werkgemeenschap Nederland (Germanic Community of 
Labour in the Netherlands), led by Geerts A. S, Snijder, a Dutch archacologist 
gad $S-Untersturmfilrer of whom even his protectors did not have a very high 
opinion.” In Belgium a Deutsch-Vlimische Arbeitsgemeinschaft (German- 
Flemish Work Community) had been in existence since 1935. It was known as 
The Flag’, from the Flemish meaning of its German acronym, DEVLAG. 
Headed by SS-Gruppenfilhrer Berger, its official purpose was to promote ‘intel- 

exchange’, The exchange, however, was deliberately one-sided. “The 
Flag’ was intended rather as a ‘pro-German popular movement’ and propa- 
ganda tool."” The sought-after breakthrough in the cultural life of western 
Europe came to nothing. Nor was it helped by the foundation of a ‘Frontuni- 
versitit’in Leiden, primarily for German Wehrmacht and Waffen-SS veterans, 
designed as the “first Germanic academy’ by Walter Freiherr von Stokar, a pro- 
fessor at the University of Cologne. 

Leiden was closed because of “Anglophile-Jewish machinations’, after 80 per 
cent of the faculty had stopped giving lectures. In spring 1943 it was the turn 
ofthe institutes of higher education in Lithuania, where the results of the cul- 
tural campaign had also proved unsatisfactory. Oslo followed in December 
1943; after the arrest of 65 lecturers and around 1,500 students, 650 of whom 
were deported to the Reich and subsequently used as forced labour. In any case, 
university closures fitted in well with German measures against the intelli- 
sentsia, Prague had already been closed down for three years at the end of 1939, 
although it was eventually allowed to resume activities before the period was up. 
Brussels was closed in February 1942. Belgrade had been due to reopen in 
August 1942, but the SS intervened to prevent this. The intelligentsia was con- 
sidered a focus of agitation and the potential core of a resistance movement. It 
vas the segment of the population seen as the greatest threat to German rule, 
and specific action had already been taken against it in occupied Poland. In the 
Government-General, 45 per cent of doctors, $7 per cent of lawyers, 15 per cent 
‘ofschoolteachers, 4o per cent of university lecturers, 50 per cent of engineers, 30 
Percent of technicians, and 18 per cent of clergymen were among the victims of 
‘epression."" In spring 1942, following a teachers’ strike in protest against com- 
Pulory membership of a new, politically oriented professional association, the 
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Quisling government had 1,000 teachers interned.” In other occupied terri 
anak melligentsia were at risk as the preferred victims of German punitg 


impossible, however, to avoid statements 
the deportation of Jews,” and 
‘of church bells. The churches were treated with caution, and 


‘to maintain order. In summer 1943 the 
refraining from all harassment of the 
it to adopt a position in favour of ‘legality’ 
In April to44 he received the Polish primate, Archbishop Adam Sapicha, forthe 
first rime, to give him an opportunity to voice his complaints and make the dec- 


“The occupying power had to come to terms with the strong position of the 
churches, Wherever possible, however, their influence was to be restricted and 
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spied eastern territories, the civil administration saw the churches as a 
osrentl force against Bolebeviem that should be used wherever possible as an 
‘executive instrument’. Reconciliation between the various religious groups 
was scarcely in the German interest. What the occupying power wanted were 
regionally limited religious communities with little political impact." The 
granting of freedom of religion, constantly played up by German propaganda, 
was resisted by certain quarters in the Reich, where it was criticized on several 
‘occasions as unjustified “generosity’.* Its purpose was to favour the auto- 
cephalous and autonomous religious communities in the states on Russia’s 
perimeter at the expense of the Orthodox Church, which owed allegiance to the 
Patriarch in Moscow, and to combat the latter's assumed political influence.** In 
the Ukraine, German policy was to give both Orthodox churches extensive 
autonomy at district level and to abolish the special position of the church lead- 
cers. The occupying power arrogated to itself the right to appoint and dismiss 
bishops. Its authorization was required even for the consecration of priests.” 

‘The many-sided control of intellectual life in the occupied territories, which 
was closely bound up with the activities of the propaganda agencies, did not 
serve only to bolster Germany's exercise of power. A further aim was to exploit 
the unhoped-for situation in order to ‘repatriate’ to the Reich works of art that 
could somehow be claimed to be of German origin and to confiscate coveted 
objects thathad been ‘forfeited’ by reason of the fight, expulsion, or deportation 
of their owners, as in the case of the Jews. In Poland and the occupied eastern 
territories, forfeiture’ served as a pretext for the general confiscation of cultural 

Tacky oiled to lay hands on long-coveted treasures. The head 
cof military archives, for example, quickly acquired a rich booty of documents, 
maps, and plans, The foreign ministry's archive committee used its own special 
task force, the Sonderkommando Kansberg, to plunder the archives of foreign 
ministries, embassies, and consulates in the conquered states. Lists of docu- 
ments to be ‘restored! to the Reich had been drawn up as early as 1940, to ensure 
they were ready to hand when the time came. By the spring of 1942 the list of 
French documents claimed by Germany contained about 20,000 items,*” and 
further demands were made in the course of the armistice negotiations. In the 
«ase of Belgium and the Netherlands, the approach was to settle German claims 
through an exchange of documents based on origin. In Brussels it was not 
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always possible to accomplish this exchange without threats and intimidation,» 
and the German archivist would have appreciated more support from the mili 
tary administration. The first exchange with the Netherlands did not take place 
till September 1941, well after the transactions with Belgium.” It was followed 
‘a year later, once the foreign ministry records had been returned, by the trans- 
fer of 3,084 records from the royal archives of the House of Orange. On arrival 
in Koblenz-Ehrenbreitstein, they were to be distributed among sixteen German, 
fate archives.” By autumn 1943 the main German demands on Belgium and 
the Netherlands had been satisfied in this manner. 

“The greatest activity in the field of ‘cultural robbery’ (to use Bollmus's term)" 
was carried out by Reichsleiter Rosenberg’s task force. In his capacity as ‘repre- 
sentative of the Fuhrer with overall responsibility for the intellectual and ideo- 
logical education and training of the NSDAP?, the future Reich minister for the 
‘occupied eastern territories had been empowered by Hitler as early as 1940 t0 
search for and confiscate the libraries and archives of Jews, freemasons, and 
‘emigrants, first in the areas under military administration and subsequently aso 
in the Reich commissariats established on Soviet territory.”” He used his powers 
to appropriate art treasures “forfeited! by their Jewish owners and eventually to 
seize even the furniture from the homes of deported Jews. The greatest booty 
‘ame from France. Géring had already made his own selection for his gallery in 
Karinhall when Hitler intervened and ordered the transfer of art treasures to 


had carried off from the occupied territories in 137 railway trucks.” In addition, 
there were the furniture and fittings from almost 70,000 homes in the occupied 
western territories. They were used to equip German units in the east or dis- 


art treasures, but they were unable to hold out for long against the greed of 
‘National Socialist organizations and the desire for personal enrichment of the 
highest representatives of the Reich. ‘The occupation officials in Belgium 
warned against the transport to Germany of the Ghent altarpiece, parts of 
Mihich had been reclaimed from the Germans after the First World War, and 
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against the further transport of Belgian works of art evacuated to France.”* But 
their warnings went unheeded. 

‘The rich contents of the French state museums remained untouched for 
the time being, since German claims were apparently to be consigned to the 
subsequent peace treaty.” Prof. Franz Graf Wolff Metternich, the military 
administration official in charge of art security, tried to perform his duties 
conscientiously. As a result, he was accused of insufficient ‘understanding’ and 
unwillingness to cooperate, and transferred back to the Reich. His colleague in 
occupied Italy, SS-Standartenfihrer Prof. Alexander Langsdorff, proved to 
have fewer scruples. Works of art at risk of destruction were not only transferred 
tosafe storage in Italy but were also transported to the Reich. At the end of the 
war the Allies found huge collections of Italian objets d'art in German ware~ 
houses, and returned them to their owners in so far as these could be identi- 
fied.”” The number of works of art whose whereabouts could no longer be 
ascertained was also considerable. 

Pictures which Nazi bigwigs had acquired at more or less freely negotiated 
prices, mainly in the occupied western territories, were also confiscated after the 
war, Hitler himself, intent on filling his museum in Linz, had been the main pur- 
chaser, Once the art market was exhausted, the principle of ‘reservation for the 
Fihrer’ was applied to confiscated works of art from the occupied territories 80 
as to ensure that Hitler's interests took precedence. In pursuit of his aims he 
used the services of the curator of the state gallery in Dresden, Hans Posse, and, 
after Posse’s death in December 1942, those of Prof. Hermann Voss, who was 
still receiving large sums of money for that purpose as late as summer 1944. 
Goring, on the other hand, devoted his energies to building up the ‘largest pri- 
vate collection’ in Germany, which, he claimed, would revert to the Reich after 
his death. 

Cultural goods in Poland and the occupied eastern territories were treated 
as booty belonging to the Reich, and several official bodies showed an interest 
in them from the outset. Prior to the attack on the Soviet Union, the head of 
the military archives sent representatives to the three task forces assigned to the 
appropriation of military records. Civilian experts reporting to Ernst Zipfel, the 
commissioner for archive security, director of the Reich archive, and director- 
seneral ofthe state archive, followed later and were assigned to the civil admini- 
stration. Their task was to evaluate the archives that had been found and, where 
‘propriate, ‘restore’ them to Germany. Zipfel eventually became head of a spe- 
‘ial department in the ministry for the occupied eastern territories and got him- 
‘elf attached to Rosenberg’s task force,” which was responsible for all archive 
‘material in the occupied eastern territories. On 23 June 1941 the Reich ministry 
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‘of education appointed the head of the main libraries department j 
Government-General as ‘commissioner for the care of libraries and book 
lectins in the eastern arca of operations'—at any rate those that the Sows, 
authorities had not managed to transfer to safe places. few months later he 
attached to Rosenberg's task force, whose close relationship with the minis’ 
for the occupied eastern territories gave it a decided advantage. In early 1, 
Rosenberg set up a ‘centre for salvaging cultural goods in the eastern territ 
ries’, which had to compete with similar efforts by the SD, economic inspee 
torates, and propaganda departments.” Scientific institutes not taken over by 
the Germans were closed down, and their collections, instruments, and libraricg 
transported to the Reich. In southern Russia an SS group, the Sonderkommandg 
Jankuhn, undertook to ‘safeguard’ prehistory museums and transport their col. 
lections to the Reich,” a task in which the ‘prehistory unit’ of Rosenberg's task 
force was also involved. In France, Belgium, and the Netherlands, experts from 
the art library, and archive departments carried out surveys, drew up invento- 
ries under a ‘scientific programme for the processing of western materials, 
amassed collections of photocopies and reproductions, and provided material 
for research by German academics. 

In the Government-General an ‘office for the care of ancient works of art” 
existed from summer 1942. According to Frank, after the initial plundering 
phase it still possessed around go per cent of Poland’s pre-war holdings."' Fol- 
Jowing the example of evacuation of Estonian archives in early summer 1944, 
whole truckloads of cultural goods were transported from Warsaw in the 
autumn of that year, and the library collections of Lvov and Cracow were par- 
tially removed to Silesia. 

“The appropriation of foreign cultural possessions, like the economic plun- 
dering of the territories under German rule, presented no problems given the 
power relations. On the other hand, the attempt to achieve German intellectual 
hegemony was doomed from the outset. Resistance to the occupying power, to 
Nazi Germany and its abstruse ideology, could not be overcome despite a mas- 
sive propaganda effort. In eastern Europe the Germans saw themselves as bear- 
crs of culture. The racial programme initially pursued in the region, designed to 
keep the Slav peoples at the lowest possible cultural level, had been watered 
down considerably for practical reasons. But enough had been done to betray 
the intentions of the Nazi leadership. In the event of final German victory, the 
programme was likely to be resumed in its original form." A Party member 
returning from the Ukraine summarized the ground rules as follows: ‘We must 
keep the natives stupid. Only those creatures we wish to work for us should be 
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allowed to reach a certain level, so as to facilitate our control of the country." 
But the aim of cultural deprivation in the east, and intellectual dependence on 

in other areas, was not only to ensure an adequate supply of slave 
labour. More generally, its purpose was to facilitate German domination of the 
‘conquered peoples, which was proving increasingly difficult to maintain despite 
fesort to the most brutal methods. 


3. RESORT TO INCREASINGLY RADICAL REPRESSIVE MEASURES 


‘One of the most important tasks of the occupation administrations, along with 
the enforcement of German regulations, was to keep order in the conquered ter- 
ritories and ensure the security of troops, premises, and installations. On the 
basis of experience in previous wars, the Germans had anticipated the possibil- 
ity of resistance and sabotage by the indigenous population. Accordingly, 
deployment plans included regular orders for preventive measures and, where 
appropriate, trial by court martial and reprisals. The methods to be applied 
ranged from normal policing to the execution of hostages. 

‘As the war proceeded, the measures used to enforce compliance and repress 
dissent became steadily more radical. Resistance was growing not only in 
response to the humiliation and challenge of the German presence. It was also a 
natural reaction to Nazi Germany's ruthless persecution of dissidents and 
despised minorities, and a consequence of attempts from outside to foment 
revolt against Germany. The provocation of predictably brutal German reac- 
tions also served to increase the resentment of the indigenous population." By 
1942, ejection and hatred of the occupying power—resulting in espionage, sab- 
‘ouage, assassinations and, in some cases, the beginnings of armed resistance— 
had reached such proportions in almost all the occupied territories as to present 
the Germans with insuperable problems. Mass executions and deportation to 
‘concentration camps increasingly replaced trial by court martial, which came to 
be seen as too cumbersome. It had been abandoned from the outset on the ter- 
riory of the Soviet Union, where—except in the Baltic countries—the rank of 
officer was sufficient to decide on the life or death of actual or suspected crimi 
tals. Given the shortage of German police and security forces, deterrence 
became the routine method of enforcing German rule, 

Security units, military police, and military secret police had been assigned to 
theWehrmacht command from the outset, for the specific purpose of maintain- 
ing order, Although they were subsequently reinforced, their numbers rapidly 
proved insufficient even in the west. From early 1941 security tasks were increas- 
ingly assigned to the eastern armies. Deployment of troops from the replace- 
‘ment army was stepped up in 1942, but they were still undergoing training and 
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for the time being their only value was their presence on the ground." In 
light of dubious experience in Poland, the army general staff had ruled out ne, 
snot Himmlers $$ and police Eimatzgruppen in the western campaign, Burt, 
Tost it again resorted to these “ideological troops’, and granted them the room 
for manoeuvre on Soviet territory which they hed been seeking. They were ine 
able to combine security operations with political measures practically through, 
out the whole field of operations. 

Te became less and less difficult for Himmler to spread his network of senior 
SS and police leaders over the occupied territories. At first he had been 
restricted to the civil administration area, but once security police and SD stat 
had been assigned to the military administrations he was able gradually 19 
appoint senior leaders in those arcas also. Only Belgium and northern France 
were spared the presence of a senior SS and police leader, until the appointment 
ofa Reich commissioner in July 1944. 

Himmler’s drive to expand his influence in western Europe was facilitated by 
the military authorities’ obvious inability to overcome resistance in their areas of 
command. Despite the ‘more rigorous interrogation methods’ it was offically 
empowered to employ," the SS also failed to achieve a lasting improvement in 
the security situation, although its reputation for ruthlessness generally shielded 
itfrom criticism from Hitler's headquarters. It too lacked both quantitative and 
qualitative manpower resources.” In their turn, the Einsatzgruppen and senior 
3S and police leaders had to resort to local auxiliaries. Where they were sil in 
Sxistence and prepared to cooperate, the indigenous police forces were used. 
Otherwise new security forces were recruited from among the local population. 
‘Where well-knit units could be formed, they were mostly used to combat 
partisans. 

As early as 1942 Germany's own forces were insufficient to enforce order in 
thearea under its control. Even the omnipresence of the Gestapo was something 
fa myth, In France the security police and SD together numbered no more 
than 2,400 men, and in Italy around 3,000."*"Time and again, the western coun 
tries were required to release men for service in the east, On Soviet territory even 

the police were not spared when gaps inthe front had to be filled in an emer- 
gency. Military deployment, together with the fight against partisan groups ia 
the hrnterland, led to considerable losses of personnel. For this reason, the activ 
ities of indigenous police forces were just as vital to the Germans as those of 
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national administrations. They allowed the occupying power to confine itself to 
supervising the local force and to intervene directly only in matters of special 
importance. Alternatively, where policing was entirely in German hands, it was 
able to reinforce its own operational forces with indigenous and local ethnic 
German units. Responsibility for guarding railway lines and telephone cables 
was frequently entrusted to the local inhabitants, who were required to guaran- 
tee their security by providing hostages. Indigenous police forces operated in all 
the occupied territories and even in the ghettos. They sometimes received 
better provisions than the local population, and in the occupied eastern territo- 
ries land allotment was used as an inducement. In some cases the previously 
‘existing security forces continued to function. Elsewhere, new units were 
formed to replace or reinforce them: in the Government-General, a 3,000- 
strong ethnic German special service;” in Norway, the Hird paramilitary troops 
ofthe Norwegian National Socialist Party (Nasjonal Samling) and a special ski 
battalion; in the Netherlands, the Railwacht, the Nederlandsche Landwacht, 
and the Landstorm Nederland; in Belgium, Flemish and Walloon guard units 
and auxiliary police; in France, the Milice (including 1,500 members of the 
Franc-Garde quartered in barracks, according to the figures for June 1944),”" 
Jed by Joseph Darnand, who held the rank of SS-Obersturmfihrer; in Serbia, 
the state guard (12,000-15,000 men in early 1942) and the volunteer units of 
Dimitrije Ljotié’s collaborationist movement (3,700 members in August 1942); 
in Russia, a factory security service, an auxiliary police force, and Chetniks loyal 
to the government; in Croatia, as from the summer of 1943, a mixed German- 


Croatian police force; in Greece, police and volunteer units, as well as the evzon 


guards; inthe occupied eastern territories, security services, militias, and local 
‘guard units. Driven by the lack of manpower, the Germans reached out to the 

underworld, recruiting whole gangs of criminals who looked after their own 

interests rather than those of the occupying power and were every bit as brutal 

as their SS protectors. 

‘Towards the end of the occupation the regular indigenous security forces, at 
least, proved no longer reliable. They were clearly in contact with the resistance 
movements and joined their ranks if the Germans failed to disarm and intern. 
them in time. Hitler’s prediction that local police forces would hopelessly com- 
promise themselves in the service of the Germans" was only partially fulfilled. 

Aseries of preventive measures were adopted to strengthen the security of the 
occupying power and tighten control of the local population. Where necessary, 
such measures could easily be exploited for labour deployment and persecution 
of the Jews. Among the most important were the confiscation of weapons and 
the introduction of identity cards and compulsory registration, as in the Protec 
‘orate after Heydrich’s assassination in the early summer of 1942. Control of the 

‘ocal population was also facilitated by the issue of ration cards, work books, and 
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passes. In the Netherlands, Belorussia, and Albania (from 1944) i 

rea kad bs be pobilive Weeder fuk beeses Antara eee 
and the occupied eastern territories, the mayors of certain towns were 

te beep lies of inbebicants aud eo notify the oucepation suthacities of thee? 
ence of non-locals, Jews, and Communists. From the summer of 1932 thir we, 
also the casein Belgium.” Housing or sheltering enemy agents or soldiers ofthe 
Red Army was strictly forbidden.”*An order to which the 23rd Army Corps Eas 
resorted in March 1942 seems almost incredible: all able-bodied males had tobe 
numbered and led to work in a single group. The numbers were to be perma 
nently attached to the men’s clothing so that non-locals could be easily ident, 
fied and eliminated. A roll-call was to be taken morning and evening by the local 
‘commandant, who was to announce, in accordance with a procedure described 
by the corps HQ as ‘tried and tested’, that ‘for every number missing at the roll- 
call, the previously mentioned or following persons will be shot’, 

“To ensure their own security, and in some cases to facilitate military opera. 
tions, the Germans established prohibited areas which had to be totally or par- 
tially cleared of their population. These were mainly coastal zones in Dalmatia 
(where men capable of bearing arms were evacuated from the islands in early 
1044), Crimea," Norway, Italy, and France. In October 1944 Terboven got 
Hitler to agree to the forced evacuation of the population of northern Norway, 
which could not be induced to move south of its own accord. All accommoda- 
tion was to be ruthlessly destroyed in order to hinder pursuit ofthe withdrawing 
German troops by the Red Army. In Hitler’ opinion, ‘compassion forthe civil 
jan population .... is not in order. It must be made clear to the withdrawing 
troops that in a few months the Norwegians will be grateful they have been saved 
from Bolshevism.” 

“For the security of the occupying power’, and the pursuit of German aims, a 
multitude of cautions, warnings, orders, and regulations were issued through 
‘out the occupied territories. The penalties for contravening them varied ac- 
cording to the German view of the severity of the offence. Among the lighter 
penalties were curfews, prohibition of meetings, closure of places of entertain- 
ment, and mass fines, such as those imposed on the Jews of Paris and on indi- 
‘idual cities. The interruption of food, water, or power supplies also proved an 
effective means of coercion. It was ordered, for example, by the Wehrmacht 
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commander in Denmark after the outbreak of the general strike in summer 
194 
TS expedite matters and relieve the burden on German courts, penalties 
{for minor offences could be imposed directly by field commanders and, in the 
eastern Reich commissariats, by district commissioners, who were entitled 10 
impose custodial sentences of up to two years’ imprisonment and fines not 

RMso,000. In France the upper limits were six weeks and 
RM3o,000."" Such penalties could also be imposed by Ukrainian magistrates 
‘courts and in Ostland by the indigenous police," district heads, and mayors. 
‘They had nevertheless to be confirmed by the German authorities. 

Rosenberg's efforts to ban the use of corporal punishment by his Reich com- 
missioner for the Ukraine lasted well into 1942, and Koch indignantly denied 
using the whip. Nevertheless, corporal punishment does not seem to have dis- 
appeared entirely. As late as March 1943 Army Group A found reason to ban its 
use in the Ukraine, 

‘Serious offences against German laws and orders were not usually subject 10 
indigenous jurisdiction. The military commander for Belgium and northern 
France incurred Hitler's displeasure" by making an exception for violent crime 
and unauthorized possession of weapons in cases where the arrest was made by 
the indigenous police. In April 1944 he was forced to abolish this arrangement, 
whereupon the Belgian penal authorities refused to hand criminals over to the 
‘Germans. In France the Vichy government introduced a system of special courts 
in 1941. At the beginning of 1944 it replaced this by summary court martial for 
members of the resistance." The special arrangement still in force in southern 
France—whereby persons accused of attacks on the Wehrmacht could be tried 
only by court martial and were to be deported to Germany if convicted—was 
abolished at the same time." Henceforth, all criminal acts against the occupy 
ing power came under the jurisdiction of the regional army commander for 
southern France," which was a further step in bringing the former free zone 
into line with the original occupied zone. 
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‘The activity of indigenous courts was everywhere strictly controlled, In 
occupied eastern territories they existed only in the Reich commissari 
Ostland. The Ukraine had only magistrates’ courts and the area unde miliary 
administration only arbitration tribunals.'”* Criminal prosecution of 
.d cases involving German interests, came under the occupying power's exciy, 
sive jurisdiction and were dealt with by its civil, military, SS, police, or specay 
courts. In exceptional cases summary court martial was used, which 
sentences to be carried out immediately. The SS pushed hard for the right 1g 
adopt summary court martial as a general procedure, rather than only during 
states of emergency such as those declared after the assassination of Heydrich in 
1942 and Kube a year later, and after the outbreak of the Warsaw Uprising. Ir 
had some success in areas under civil administration like the Protectorate, 
Government-General, and Reich commissariats, but not in the incorporated 
eastern territories. In certain circumstances even the regional commissioner 
for the Ukraine had the right to resort to summary court martial, after which 
sentences could be carried out immediately." 

In their demands for greater use of summary court martial, where the usual 
legal proceedings were highly simplified if not entirely absent, the police and 
Reich ministry of justice were aided by growing criticism of the ordinary courts, 
which had continued to follow their customary punctilious procedures since the 
beginning of the war. The courts were accused of lacking the necessary energy: 
their ‘leniency’ could be interpreted as a sign of German weakness and encour- 
age the resistance movements." Such accusations of leniency seem unwar- 
ranted, however, in view of the number of death sentences passed.' They are 
also contradicted by a court ruling that, as from summer 1942, French and 
Belgian convicts deemed to be dangerous and sentenced to over three years’ 
imprisonment had to serve their sentences in the Reich. Belgians were 
mostly imprisoned in Aachen and Frenchmen in Freiburg or Karlsruhe, Later 
‘on, Italians were imprisoned in Munich-Stadelheim. 

Recourse to regular court-martial, involving time-consuming investigation 
and confirmation procedures, was increasingly replaced by ‘security’ or ‘police’ 
detention and deportation of suspects. In Hitler's view, this combined swift, ss- 
tematic action with the required deterrent effect. The reprisals authorized 
included the deportation of 500 Communists and Jews for every assassination 


‘The establishment of peacetime and district courts competent to try both penal and civil 
cases, on the pattern ofthe existing court organization in the general commissariat Weidruthenien, 
‘was under consideration from eatly 1943. Letter from Obkdo. H.Gr, MitteO.Qu/VII (Mil-Verw) 
to OKHiGenStdHGen.Qu/Abt. K.Verw: (Verve), 7 Feb. 1943, re legal system in Russian opert- 
tional area (copy), BA R 6140. 

Circular from Reich commissioner for the Ukraine, 20 Feb, 1943 (copy), BA-MA RH 2/255% 

© Letter from general representative of Reich minister for armament and war production 10 
plenipotentiary general of the Wehrmacht in Italy, 7 Feb. 1944, BA R 9/108. 

“According tothe incomplete situation reports ofthe military commander in France, 65s death 
sentences were pronounced up to 31 May 1942, of which 434 were confirmed. ‘The number 
‘Confirmed rose by a further 439 by the end of 194%. According to Rings, Life ath the Enemy, 4%, 
‘umber of executions fallawing death sentences was 3.800 in the Protectorate, 366 in Norway, 
113 Denmark, and about 3am in France. 
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atrempt—a measure that had already begun to be applied in France.'"" Offi- 
Gially, this had to be recorded as ‘deportation for forced labour’, without refer~ 
ence (0) location. Ithad already become standard practice for short 
Gustodial sentences to be Served by a term of forced labour in Germany. Court 
nartial was fo be retained only for cases where the sentencing and execution of 
ited or self-confessed criminals could be carried out in a matter of days.""” 
In France, even confirmation of sentence was no longer required in cases of 
espionage and sabotage." But these restrictions on the rights of the accused 
‘vere still not enough for Hitler, Crimes classified as terrorism or sabotage 
were removed from military jurisdiction on 1 July 1944 at the behest of the 
jacht High Command, and ongoing proceedings were ended. This w: 
followed on 30 July by a Fahrer decree stipulating that all persons constituting & 
security risk for the occupying power, or even actively opposing it, were no 
onger to be court-martialled but simply handed over to the SD. In Denmark 
the German police were instructed that anyone caught in a terrorist attack oF 
found in illegal possession of weapons was to be ‘liquidated on the spot’ 
Restrictions on military jurisdiction were introduced as early as 1941 through 
the decree on jurisdiction for the eastern campaign and the Nacht und 
[Nebel decree promulgated on 7 December of that year, which applied to the 
‘occupied western territories and Norway.""? Together with its implementing 
regulations, Nacht und Nebel stipulated that, with the exception of those desig 
nated as hostages, all prisoners for whom a speedy court martial judgement and 
death sentence could not be expected were to be transported to Germany. Once 
in the Reich, they were either brought to trial or handed over to the Gestapo, 
which sent to them to concentration camps for the duration of the war for pre- 
yentive detention. Detention in concentration camps was also prescribed as a 
means of serving lighter sentences. By 30 April 1944 a total of 2,014 Nacht und 


law!" 


° Cf. decree of Mil: Ce. France/Verw Stab/Abt Verw. 10 Apr. 1942, re deportation to the east as 
‘reprisal measure, BA All, Proz. 21/212. 

" Circular from Mil. Cdr. Prance/Abt. ITI Az. 14, 25 Jan. 1944, re criminal proceedings against 
‘erorits, BA-MA RW 39/5S1 

" ORH 14 9 16 Ju Abt (se) No. 464/44, 26 Feb. 1944, security of Wetrmacht installations in 


th occupied western territories (copy) ib 
* Onder from senior SS and police leader, 29 Oct. 1944 (copy), BA R 70 Dinemark/t) 
°° Umbreit, Milndrbfehlahaber, 149-4; Weber, Die mere Sicherhet, 95-101; Friedrich, Gesets des 


Nf CL ako ibid. 134; Rings, Life with the Enemy, 42; Weber, Die innere Sicherheit, 171. 
Mil. Cd. Belgium and northern France/Kdo.Stab/Abt. IVI No. 384642 ts 24 July 1942, ¢ 
‘on local inhabitants in detention, BA-MA RW 3668. 
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Detention of prisoners under the Nacht und Nebel provisions was lng 
increasingly replaced by the deportation of local inhabitants seen as represen 
ing a potential danger forthe occupying power. In Norway former officers wer 
interned in a German prisoner-of-war camp in September 1943." This hag 
already been done in Serbia and the Netherlands, where other ranks were at fing 
exempted but eventually also included. In France former generals and colon 
were detained in early 1944. Deportations to Germany for preventive detention, 
effected by simple administrative order, accounted for the great majority ofnen, 
Jewish deportes. The victims were sometimes referred to as ‘Nacht und Neb) 
Prisoners of the new kind’.'"* There were 85,000 to 90,000 of them for the whole 
of France. The figure for Italy, including Jews, was around 50,000.'"The pris. 
oners were transported to German concentration camps in overcrowded cattle 
trucks; the highly degrading, inhuman conditions led to high death rates even 
before arrival at the camps. 

From autumn 1942 members of Allied commando units were also deprived of 
all legal rights. If they fell into German hands outside the course of normal hos- 
tilities, they were not to be treated as combatants, on the grounds that they 
themselves took no prisoners," were frequently criminals on probation, and 
represented a danger both for the Wehrmacht’s lines of communication and for 
vital war industries. In accordance with Hitler's wishes, they were to be treated 
like Soviet partisans and shown no mercy. His ‘commando order’ of 18 October 
1942)" which did not go unchallenged within the Wehrmacht High Command, 
prohibited the sparing of any members of commando units even if captured in 
uniform. Like members of Allied military missions to partisan groups, and Red 
Army ‘intelligence troops’ dropped by air,'” they were to be ‘disposed of” in 
battle or shot ‘while attempting to escape’. If, in exceptional circumstances, they 
were taken prisoner, they were to be handed over to the SD to be interrogated 
‘and then ‘liquidated’."”? Non-compliance with the ‘commando order’ was a 
punishable offence, and such ‘special treatment by order of the Fohrer'™* was 
also carried out directly by individual troop units. The assumption by Army 
Group E in Greece that the ‘commando order’ was no longer in force at the 


" AOK Norwegen'0.Qu/Qu-2 No. 1119443 Activity report for Sept. 194%, 3 OCt. 1943, 
BA-MA RW yo'1hs, as of Sept. 1944, there were G86 Norwegian officers in the Reich as prisoner of 
war, BdS in Onlo-~ reports from Norway No. 71,13 Aug. 1944, BAR 70 Norwegen/t1. 

“i SS Economic Affairs Administration Division Section Concentration Camps, 7 June 
1a43yre treatment of prisoners covered by Nacht und Nebel decree (copy), BA All Proz. 21/210, 

Umbreit, Milzartefchshater, 148; Schreiber, Kricereerbrechon, 217. 

1 "The hackling of German prisoners, im the course of Allied operations in Dieppe and else 
where, had yome influence. Maser, Nirberg, 490-1; Miler iar Directives, No 46, 207-9. 

° Hidker's War Directives, No. 4a, 20-7. 

Cf, Wehekreisdo, Generalgourernementta No. 5588/44 g., 22 May. 1944, re defence and 
‘tion agains enemy parachute and airborne troops, BA’MA RH 53-2948 

"Morning report by GOC south-west (Obkd. H.Gr.C)/la No. 3250/44 Kidos., 26 Mar. 1044 
BA-MA RH 265K, GOC west le Discussion on 21 June 44... re treatment of enemy paratrooP> 
‘dropped bind the frm line, 21 Jane 1944, BA-MA RH 19 1V134 

Daly report by GOC south-west (Obi. H.Gr Pla No. 1396044 827 Mat 1944, BAMA 
RH 2/7105 CE Friedrich, Gesee des Krges295 6 
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jinning of 1944'”” was erroncous. After the Allied landing in No 5OC 
Mest red to have the order revised to cower the asc of ens eaberne oor, 
put he ran up against strong resistance from the Wehrmacht High Command. 
Local commanders, however, were now fairly confident of being able to delay or 
int the shooting or handing over of prisoners on the grounds that further 
investigations were necessary. 

Resort to ‘counter-terror’ and assassination in response to attacks by the 
resistance movements—as in Denmark, for example—represented a further 
gbandonment of legal procedures. 

‘One of the arbitrary methods used in the occupied territories to suppress 
resistance while avoiding cumbersome legal proceedings was to send unruly 
locals to ‘work education camps’. This procedure was intended to combat work- 
shyness and lack of cooperation. Those guilty of more serious ‘insubordination’ 
‘could be sent to civilian penal camps, Even deportation to Germany for forced 
labour had the welcome side-effect of removing men of weapon-bearing age, 
including undisciplined students, from the occupied territories. 

‘The taking of hostages, who were threatened with execution in the event of 
further assassination attempts, was common practice in the occupied territo- 
ries. As well as ordinary civilians, all convicted prisoners were liable to be seized 
for the purpose. This kind of reprisal was not forbidden by international 
law. Emphasizing the need to retaliate and preserve German prestige, Hitler 
chimed that mass executions of hostages—so to 100 for every member of the 
Wehrmacht assassinated—would have a lasting impact. The military comman- 
ders in Paris and Brussels, however, warned against the devastating effect it 
would have on the public mood in the areas under their control. In the experi- 
‘ence of the military administration in Belgium and northern France, the shoot- 
ing of hostages had proved to be an ‘endless slippery slope’.!"* The appointment 
ofa senior SS and police leader on t June 1942 was not at first followed by any 
spectacular attacks. Given the Fihrer’s waning interest in conditions in France, 

it became possible to confine the shooting of hostages, which was generally 
regarded as having little impact on the security situation, to special cases where 
reprisals were considered essential. To take no action at all and leave the police 
‘oinvestigate, as Otto von Stiilpnagel would have preferred to do in Paris, would 
‘ot have been acceptable to his superiors. On 10 July 1942, at Himmler's 
demand, the senior SS and police leader in Paris threatened to shoot all adult 
‘male relatives of assassins on the run, including brothers-in-law and cousins, to 
‘end their female relatives to forced labour camps, and to commit their children 
‘approved schools.'””This threat, probably inspired by measures already taken 
in the Protectorate, was never made good. In Belgium and northern France, 


1 Outcome of discussions during visits to Ic's, n.d, BAMA RH 19 XU10 a 
Fina report of civil administration in Belgium and northern France ‘General principles based 
16s letter from Lt. Gen. (ret.) Wilhelm Daser to military court in Metz, 10 Sept. 1949, 


also Herbert, Best, 320. 
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Falkenhausen was unable to avoid ordering repeated executions of small 
bers of hostages—240 in the years 1942 to 1044, compared with at least 752 
France'®*—in retaliation, inter alia, for attacks on members of collaborationis, 
movements and their families. As far as possible, he confined the victims to pris. 
oners facing a death sentence or already sentenced to death. 

Hostage-taking was never entirely abandoned. When not demanded by 
Hitler, it was frequently insisted on by combat troops, although GOC West dig 
not support this demand for the area under his command." In orderto prevent 
sabotage during German troop movements, local inhabitants were taken along 
by force, or held hostage to guarantee the surveillance of railway lines by the 
local population, No fewer than 1,200 hostages were taken in the Netherlands in 
early 1942.'The military authorities in Greece attempted to achieve their ends at 
the beginning of 1943 by shooting hostages in Athens and Salonika." In the 
Government-General the civil administration and police proposed taking 
hostages to prevent an uprising, but Army High Command 9 refused to go along 
with this.!”! The military commander in Belgrade threatened to execute 
hostages in reprisal for the assassination of Serbian officials as wel as for atacks 
‘on railway lines and German soldiers. In late February 1942 he had 272 hostages 
and around 2,600 reprisal prisoners confined in area and district HQ camps for 
this purpose, Within ten days, 225 had been shot.'® Following an attack on an 
inventorying squad, in the course of which eight auxiliary policemen were killed 
and seven wounded, Bader ordered the liquidation of 575 reprisal prisoners pre- 
sumed to be Communists or members of the Mihailovié movement. 

“The taking of hostages for purposes of deterrence increasingly gave way to 
mass executions of reprisal prisoners. Two hundred and fifty were shot aftr an 


1% beta, Dar offen Problem, 279, 
1m Letter from GOC west (Obkdo. H.Gr.D)/le No. $257/43 8.10 LXVI Res. Korps, 26 Ot 1045 
" BAMA RH 19 IV 
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GOC Serbia la No t/43 10 senior SS and police leader, 24 June 943, BA-MA RW 4042 

"frm, Die Haeren SS- nd Pazerer, 21 

‘ie Pau Reportn te situation on dhe Ukraine*(HWes Abt. (Abw:) No. 390/436) 20AP6. 108% 
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demand for the immediate liquidation of 10,000 Czechs." But acts of fat less 
significance, including attacks on indigenous officials and members of collabo- 
rationist parties, were already sufficient excuse for intimidating the population 
by hangings and shootings described as reprisals. In October 1942 the 707th 
Infantry Division hanged a headmaster and seven of his teaching staff at the r 
way station ‘in immediate reprisal’, after a teacher had been torn to pieces by the 
premature explosion of a mine she had been attempting to plant under a 
Wehrmacht munitions train.'”” Such reprisals became everyday occurrences, 
above all in eastern and south-eastern Europe, In the course of the war human 
life seemed to have lost all value. In summer 1944 the military commander in 
France attempted to prevent the SD murdering prisoners before they were 
handed over to the prison authorities, at least while they were still in the hands 
of the Wehrmacht.'* Another punitive measure, which served no purpose in 
combating partisans, was the razing of villages. This fate befell Televaag, in 
Norway, in early 1042, and the whole adult male population was deported. After 
Heydrich’s assassination the village of Lidice was destroyed, some 200 men 
shot, and almost as many women deported to Ravensbrick. The children of 
Lidice were removed to the Germanized province of the Warthegau, where 
seven of them were judged ‘suitable for Germanization’, On 24 June 1942 the 
Caech village of Lezaky was destroyed, and the whole adult population killed, 
for giving support to enemy paratroopers. In Greece the destruction of villages 
{frequently accompanied by the shooting of at least all the male inhabitants, was 
‘common practice from autumn 1941. 

But even the increasingly brutal repressive measures adopted under the 
slogan of ‘total war’ failed to stem the constant deterioration in the security sit- 
uation in the occupied territories for the Germans and their local helpers. After 
Heydrich’s assassination, attempts on the life of senior representatives of the 
‘occupying power continued. Among the targets were the senior SS and police 
leader in the Netherlands and the Governor-General and senior SS and police 
leader in Poland.'” Kube, the general commissioner in Minsk, was killed in 
September 1943. To preserve their prestige, the Germans reacted with mass exe- 
cutions, but even this failed to weaken the resistance movements’ determination 
touse armed force. 

By the end of 1941 the security situation in the Government-General was 
already giving the Germans serious cause for concern. Despite a still relatively 
dense police cover (comprising, in January 1943, over 10,000 members of the 
Ordnungspolizei and over 16,000 ‘foreign’, i.e. Polish and Ukrainian, police),'"” 
‘manpower resources were insufficient to protect the lines of communication 


1) Rano sasination of Heydrch, 206; Mastny, Czechs, 210. 
{2 KT 707.D a, 14 Oct 1942, BA-MA RH 26-7074 
Mil. Cdr. France/lb Gruppe 3 No. 1288/44 Kos, 26 June 1944, re treatment of SD 
overs when evacuating Wehrmacht prisons, BA AIL Pros 2 
1 petvice diary, 648 (20 Apr. 1943): 777 (29 Jan. 1944); 884 (11 July 1944). 
bid 3 Jan. 1943, 60, 
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with the eastern front or to cope with the insecurity prevailing 
country. The growing number of arrests, deportations, and € throughout the 
finally drew criticism even from Frank,'' because of the inclusion of 
children, and the elderly. Itserved only to strengthen resistance, which had he? 
Gurably cxacerbeted by Himmler’s settlement experiment in the Zann 
area," From early 1943 the Lublin and Radom districts slipped further and fur. 
ther out of German control. The resistance movements were specifically target. 
ing installations and personnel employed in agriculture and the food i 4 
so economic exploitation of those areas suffered considerably, with serious con. 
sequences for supplies to the Government-General as a whole. Protection of 
Reich and ethnic Germans was also increasingly unsuccessful, the most promi- 
nent victim being Franz Kutschera, the SS and police leader in Warsaw, who was, 
killed on 1 February 1944." 

In Denmark even the execution of captured saboteurs from 1943 onwards, 
‘and the introduction of summary court martial in parts of the country, failed to 
stem the growing sabotage of railways, communications, and factories working 
for the Germans." A wave of strikes broke out that were increasingly diffi 
cult to put down. This, together with occasional attacks on members of the 
Wehrmacht, aroused Hitler's anger at the Reich plenipotentiary’s pragmatism. 
He demanded the use of ‘counter-terror’ in response to attacks by the resis- 
tance. But although the murder of prominent Danes may have satisfied a desire 
for revenge, in which respect Danish collaborators by no means lagged behind 
the Germans, it proved just as ineffective as the thirty-five death sentences pro- 
nounced by a special police field court as late as March 1945, which served 
only to demonstrate continued obedience to orders.'** From the German point 
of view, the situation in neighbouring Norway remained easier to control, 
although, in the opinion of the Wehrmacht High Command, anti-German 
behaviour had reached unacceptable proportions by autumn 1941 and called for 
sharp countermeasures." The Reich commissioner repeatedly ordered execu 
tions in reprisal for assassination attempts and support to the enemy, and had 
villages destroyed and their inhabitants resettled. Given the ever-present fear of 
‘an Allied landing, he stepped up arrests and deportations to undermine poten 
tial support by ‘activist elements’. Quisling backed this up by reintroducing the 
death penalty on 3 September 1942 and appointing a Norwegian special court. 
From 1943 the number of armed engagements with underground fighters 

1 Letter from Governor-General 4.A. 15/43  Ri—22 to Hitler, 25 May 1043, BA R 32 
Wage, Leter 121/43 8330 10 Hite, 49 June 1943 (Copy) BA R $2 1V12 a Service diary, 647 (15 
Ape. 1943); cf. also letter from Mil. Distr. ‘Ce. Government-General’la No. 688/43 10 HSSPF, 9 
Oct, to13.re shootings without court sentence, etc (copy), BA NS 19% 

Ws "Krannhale, Wrnchawer Asftan, 

 Szarota, Wiarschau, 31; Service diary, 781 (1 Feb. 1944). 

'% Daily report by Wehrm, Beth. Denmark No. 419/43 B42 Dec. 1943, BA-MA RH 2905, 

"Reich plerupotenuaty in Denmark Political informatio for German officials in Denmark, 
1 Age 1945, WA Rt Danenarh 
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eased. Although the Norwegian resistance did not 1 Ger 
‘rth major problems, it nevertheless obliged them to increore ter contd en 
their own installations and on industrial facilities important to them, with only 
limited success. the: : 

‘The situation in the occupied western territories was marked by savagel 

strikes, sabotage, and a growing number of pentery The oc. 
cupying power was increasingly forced to protect collaborators, who were at as 
much eich Germans and Kegel cteres with means of self-defence. Their 
wurder by the resistance was also met by the shooting of hostages and reprisal 
prisoners, the burning of individual houses or entre villages, and forced labour 
for the male inhabitants. With the exception of the heavily forested Ardennes, 
Belgium and the Netherlands were less suited to the establishment of partisan 
strongholds in the countryside. Concentrated in the towns, resistance groups 
were more exposed to counteraction by the German police, which was re- 
peatedly able to infiltrate and destroy them with the help of indigenous 
collaborators. 

‘The German police and intelligence services claimed equal successes in 
France, where parts of the resistance were infiltrated. Jean Moulin fell into the 
hands of the Gestapo in early 1943, and other prominent resistance leaders were 
arrested. After the appointment of the senior SS and police leader, reprisal 
shootings were exceptional and carried out only in response to particularly 
spectacular assassinations. Unlike many troop commanders, all occupation 
administrations considered collective punishments unacceptable, From 
January to September 1943, $34 assassination attempts were recorded—281 
against Germans, 79 against French policemen, and 174 against collaborators — 
and the trend was upwards.'"” Reprisals were concentrated on the deportation 
ofthe captured perpetrators and persons suspected of hostility to the Germans, 
but this did not significantly affect the resistance movement. Nor did it prevent 
the growth of the maquis from 1943 onwards, in the more inaccessible, sparsely 
populated areas of southern France that were almost free of German troops. On 
8 August 1942 the senior SS and police leader concluded an agreement with 
René Bousquet, the secretary-general of the French police, and for a long time 
cooperation proved reasonably fruitful. By the end of the year the French police 
had arrested 5,000 Communists (a term that was used very loosely) and 400 
‘ther members of the resistance. In 1943 the figure rose to 9,000.""* The 
Germans themselves arrested 35,000 over the same period. After Bousquet was 
"placed, Darnand became secretary-general responsible for the maintenance 
Lao order and compromised himself irredeemably in the service of the 

mans, 

‘The occupying power awaited the inevitable Allied landing with considerable 

ling, since it was likely to pose a serious threat to lines of communication 


'8 Lather, Widentand, 50,57 
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in the western territories." Rail traffic had already been the target of attacks 
that had caused considerable losses. By early 1944 parts of France were under 
only sporadic German control, and after the Normandy landing a ‘regular race’ 
ensued between sabotage and repair work.'” German rule was increasingly 
confined to the northern part of the country and the main routes in the south, 

In the eastern and south-eastern areas of the German sphere of power, this 
happened much earlier. Large stretches of the occupied territories—with the 
‘exception of the towns, and of Serbia'™ till the end of 1943—had to be aban. 
doned to the partisans. The Germans and the indigenous units fighting on their 
side were forced to limit themselves to occasional operations against the parti- 
sans, and even the most brutal punitive methods achieved only temporary 
improvement. At the same time, desertions and the dissolution of anti-partisan 
units among Germany's allies became more frequent. 

‘The Germans’ efforts to maintain public order, and to provide adequate 
security cover for their troops, facilities, and major industrial installations, had 
already failed by the time military developments forced them to withdraw from 
the occupied territories. Despite the extremely brutal methods employed—sen- 
tencing by court martial, deportations, and arbitrary mass executions from 
which not even women and children were spared—the terrorizing of the local 
population proved ineffective. There were no procedures available that could 
stem the growing resistance of the subjugated peoples. In the end, all that 
remained, in almost all the occupied territories, was resort to military force. But 
given the limited numbers of German troops available, even this could not stifle 
the revolt against foreign oppression. Germany's lack of success in combating 
‘armed resistance was surely not decisive for its defeat in the Second World War, 
bur it was nevertheless an important contributing factor in the Balkans, on 
Soviet territory, and, to a lesser extent, in France. 


‘THE FIGHT AGAINST THE PARTISANS 


4. THE ‘SECOND FRO 


From the end of 1941 and the beginning of 1942, the German occupying power 
in the Balkans and to the rear of the eastern front was confronted with a parti- 
‘san movement that could not be eliminated with the forces that remained avail~ 
able. The occupied territories of eastern and south-eastern Europe had been 
‘only partially ‘pacified’. In these areas a ‘second front’ developed which the 
German security troops and police, supported by the even weaker forces of their 
allies and by indigenous auxiliary units, were unable to contain despite all their 


© Letter from GOC west (Obkado. H.GrD)T/AO No. 884/44 g. to OT/Einsatrgruppe west, 19 
Feb. 1944, re railway sabotage, BA-MA RH 19 IV/134; letter No. 726/44 g. to OKWAWESt, 1 Mar, 
11944, re ralbway sabotage, ibid 

"© Ob. West Nache Fuhrer Ax. 47 p-49 No. sx38/s4 &—Experience concerning telephone and 
telex communications No. 3,7 July 1944, BA-MA RH 19 1V/169. 

'S fn autumn 1944 the SS believed it had “knocked our (ne) all the Serbian Communists, GOC 
south-west /AO File note on discussion of § Oct. 1944, BAMA RH 19 X1/22. 
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support from the relevant Wehrmacht commander. The same applied, in 
reverse, (0 military operations. The OKW had already approached Himmler 
with a proposal for the creation of an executive unit to ensure uniform proce- 
dures and effective information exchange between the Wehrmacht and the 
$8." This task was at first assigned to Himmler’s headquarters staff under 
Gruppenfilbrer Kurt Knoblauch. 

‘The SS set up a central unit to ‘gather and evaluate all available experience in 
combating partisans’. Its most urgent task was ‘total pacification’ of Belorussia 
and Bialystok. Results were not up to expectations, however, and on 23 October 
142 Himmler appointed SS-Obergruppenfuhrer Bach-Zelewski, the senior SS 
and police leader for central Russia, as his ‘plenipotentiary for anti-partisan 
combat’."" This followed a personal application from Bach-Zelewski, who was 
‘uch appreciated by Hitler. His immediate task was to ‘cleanse’ the hinterland 
of the central section of the eastern front. In the three months following his 
appointment, 15,000 partisans and suspects were reported shot in his area of 
responsibility. For the remaining areas, the figures for the period August- 
November 1942 were: 9,901 partisans killed in action, 14,257 executed, 


Commanding gen. for security troops and Cdr. in H.Geb. Mitte/la, 31 May 1942—Assessment 
‘tsuaton in Army Zone Central, BA-MA RH 22/231; cf. also detailed guidelines for fighting 
Prtians sued by OKH/GenStdH /Ausb. Abt (Ia), 25 Oct. 1941, BA R 19/905 
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{stterchungen 6 (1 Dee 4a); Warimont, Haupeguarir, 3 
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16353 ‘accomplices and suspected accomplices’ arrested, and 363,211 Jeyy 

“We must never give up in the fight against the bandits . . . 
exterminated.” ‘bey awe 1 be 

Although Hitler was determined to liquidate the resistance by the beginning 
‘of winter 1942/3, he realized it could not be done without the cooperation of par 
of the indigenous population. Strict but fair treatment of the local inhabitant, 
and provision of the minimum means of subsistence, was therefore a prerequi. 
site. Generous rewards were to be offered for cooperation, but Hitler continued 
to insist on application of the ‘harshest measures’ to the partisans themselves 
and anyone helping them. Wehrmacht and SS policy in summer and autumn 
1942 followed suit. The instructions issued by the 2oth Mountain Army required 
‘captured partisans, especially those caught in civilian clothing or Finnish uni- 
forms, to be shown no mercy’.'”’The printed directives on the ‘suppression of 
banditry’ issued by the Reichsfuhrer SS in September 1944" stressed that an 
efficient network of agents and informers must be maintained ‘until the last of 
the bandits has been exterminated . . . It must be clearly understood that the 
most brutal interrogation methods are to be used.’ “Tougher interrogation’ was 
also called for in an order issued by the commander of the 20th Mountain Army, 
Col. Gen. Eduard Diet, to the gencral in command of the 18th Mountain Army 
Corps. Diet! nevertheless stressed that the harsher methods needed to be 
applied purposefully and not indiscriminately." 

‘The OKW’s first ‘battle order on anti-partisan combat in the east’ was 
adopted on 11 November 1942, in agreement with the SS. It entered into force 
‘on 1 December. Applicable throughout the occupied territories," it stressed 
the importance of correct treatment’ and better feeding of the population but 
insisted that the ‘harshest methods’ be used to exterminate partisans. It recom- 
mended training special squads of Germans and local inhabitants to hunt down 
partisan units using their own methods. The ‘hunting squads’ should resort 0 
‘every possible subterfuge, including civilian clothing. Captured partisans, both 
male and female, were to be interrogated briefly, then hanged or shot. Excep- 
tionally, they could be kept alive a litle longer if needed for further interroga- 
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. Children found with partisan gangs were to be interned in special camps 
nti thet fate had been decided. Atbest they should besemt woacck a sore 
tices in ee rae bie Deserters, however, were to be treated 

isoners of war, ‘was to be stressed for propaganda purposes. Assis- 
wank reid phe Brace ee a 
had been forced to cooperate could be spared and sent to concentration camps 
e ‘hard labour’. This concession was a response to a demand made by 
Goring on 26 October 1942—in his capacity as commissioner for the Four-Year 
Plan—that the fight against the resistance movements be combined with the 
transportation of manpower and cattle.'* 

As before; officers of the rank of captain and above were empowered to 
impose collective punishments on whole villages for assistance to partisans, 
“These ranged | from higher levies to the: burning of all houses. The: ‘only condition 
‘was that the assistance to partisans had been given freely and not under duress. 
Inthe meantime, however, the SS and police had themselves grown dissatisfied 
with the procedures applied so far, Significantly, they had come to the conclu- 
sion that ‘mass executions and the razing of villages have only negative conse- 
quences’,'*” Even Reich propaganda minister Goebbels eventually realized that 
constant use of the big stick was counter-productive in the long run." 

But Hitler stubbornly continued to insist on terror. On 16 December 1942) at 
the Fahrer’s behest, Keitel again ordered use of the ‘utmost brutality" against 
all persons, including women and children, whose assistance to partisans had 
been proved to the Germans’ satisfaction. The sole consideration was that the 
methods applied should ‘prove successful’. Hitler demanded the abandonment 
of military chivalry and the spirit of the Geneva Convention, and expressly for- 
bade calling German soldiers to account for excesses committed in combating 

partisans. Scruples were to be considered a crime against one’s own people. 
Only ‘ruthless brutality’ could succeed in the fight against armed resistance, 
which Hitler saw as a life-and-death struggle where only victory counted," 
Convinced that he always knew best, he would not brook any alternative to the 
policy he had pursued so far. 

Atthe beginning of 1943 Hitler authorized Himmler to declare parts of the 
German sphere of power ‘SS anti-partisan combat zones'..This was done on 21 
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June 1943 for Russia-Central, the Ukraine, the districts of Bialystok, 
Pens iols and Lower Styria, a well as Croatia and the Government-Ge°° 
ete sl cenral Kaly were sided oa 3 Apel 1944, 00d from Separate 
jpatnear te lasificaion was extended toall districts for which a senior Se 
police leader had been appointed.’ On 21 June 1943 Himmler also. sie 
Bach-Zelewski head of anti-partisan units, ‘since only the strictest central 
ning and execution . “and the direct influence of the Reichefuhrer So" 
‘could bring lasting success’."”* On 18 August 1943 the OKW issued a reviseg 
pattle order, again agreed with Himmler. It now took account of the widespread 
(which was not adopted in Croatia, however, until early 1944) ofimpos. 
ing only forced labour on partisans who gave themselves up and of treating those 
captured in battle as prisoners of war'’’—provided it was possible to depor, 
them. Otherwise, they were to “undergo special treatment’. Partisans wearing 


exception. Attached to the battle order was a Wehrmacht High Command 
instruction leaflet on ‘anti-partisan combat’,"* which replaced the battle order 
itself on 6 May 1944. In practice, the procedure followed, and the methods used, 
continued to be decided by the commanding officers. 

Like all regular troops, the Wehrmacht had difficulty in dealing with an enemy 
who was frequently not identifiable as a combatant nor recognized as such, 
Tt adopted a restrictive, legalistic interpretation of the right to resistance." 
Partisans were considered as treacherous, cowardly criminals. Fear of omnipre- 
sent, invisible guerrillas was compounded by hatred of an enemy who generally 
took no prisoners and sometimes tortured and mutilated victims before dspos- 
ing of them. Lt. Gen. Karl von Tiedemann, commander of the 207th Security 
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isals if it failed to provide the expected support, Only gradual ss 
Sp comew eae gee co say eS 
oftheir inhabitants could not solve the problem. A less brutal approach was rec 
commended from 1943 onwards, but it was adopted only half-heartedly and 
failed to win the Germans much-needed support in their struggle against the 
partisans. Even in the occupied eastern territories it had long become clear to 
the local population that German rule was nearing its end. Allegiance had to be 
transferred to the winning side, and the certain winners were already calling to 
account all those who had performed administrative and economic functions 
for the Germans or served in the police or auxiliary military units. A bloody set- 
ting of accounts was taking place even within families. 

‘The struggle between the partisans and the occupying power claimed count- 
Jess victims, but could not be won by the Germans. Even before withdrawal 
from the occupied territories, large areas had to be abandoned to the enemy and 
were no longer available for economic exploitation. It proved impossible to deal 
the partisans a knock-out blow. Considerable losses could be inflicted on them, 
but their forces were rapidly replenished. Areas that had been ‘cleansed’ were 
Jost again as soon as the German troops withdrew. 

tthe beginning of 1942 the situation in partitioned Yugoslavia still appeared 
relatively favourable. Serbia was considered more of less ‘pacified’, following 
mass executions of Communists, Jews, and Roma taken as hostages, and a 
major campaign in which Inf. Gen. Bohme had smashed the partisan movement 
loyal to Mihailovie’s London-based government in exile. From 1 September 
1941 to 12 February 1942, the Germans had killed in action or shot 7,756 parti- 
sans and executed a further 20,149 persons in reprisal." The OKW nonetheless 
feared further unrest in the spring: “The losses suffered by the insurgents, as well 
as the numbers liquidated, are low. The number of prisoners is much too 
high.” Up to 1944 a small number of German troops, indigenous security 
forces,"° and numerous reprisal executions sufficed to repress resistance in 
Serbia. From 1942 on, security was entrusted mainly to Bulgarian troops. 
Serbia was therefore not declared an SS anti-partisan combat zone. As an 
operational area it remained under the sole responsibility of the army. 

Mihailovié had moved to Montenegro at the end of 1941. His approaches to 
the Germans, intended to secure a free hand against Tito’s Communists, who 
were considered to be the real enemy, ran up against a top-level demand for 
unconditional surrender. Keitel was also afraid that German willingness to talk 
‘ould be interpreted as a sign of weakness. He therefore made all negotiations 
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subject to his prior approval, until they were eventually totally forbidden 
Hider." Despite this, individual Chetnik groups from the Mihalowié can? 
increasingly cooperated with the Germans, and even more with the Ita? 
‘Mihailovic himself maintained relations with the Nedi¢ government, and his 
attempts to establish an anti-Communist front lost him much-needed Allie 
support in September 1943. 

“Tito had also been forced to withdraw from Serbia to eastern Bosnia in order 
to reinforce his Communist brigades. In late January 1942 he was able to estab- 
lish temporary headquarters in the southern Bosnian town of Foéa, but was 
driven out by a German-Croatian advance in the spring. In November 1942, 
in Bihaé, he united his growing number of followers in the Anti-Fascist Counail 
for the National Liberation of Yugoslavia." Tito himself played a leading role 
on the Council's executive committee, which functioned like a provisional 
government. 

‘Despite their original intention to leave no combat troops on Yugoslav terri 
tory, the Germans were obliged to support their Croatian allies with several 
large units. They also had to keep responsibility for securing the main lines of 
communication with Greece in their own hands, and as far as possible prevent 
the formation of partisan concentrations near coasts threatened with an Allied 


Maj. Gen, Friedrich Stahl 71th Infantry Division) and, aftr lengthy peso 
tions, by Italian and Croatian troops, who were under jtalian supreme com- 

Tito was forced to undertake a ‘long 
march’ north-west into the Italian area of interest. Operation Weiss January 0 
mid-March 1943), a combined German, I 
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did so once again during the last major German operation, Rosselsmeuns, 
cera tthe Gm pion srg 
‘RM100,000 in gold was aso offered. In August the Alles rcogeized Pity co 
fry, and despite heavy losses (which he was more than able wy make aoa 
ffom the stream of persecuted victims of the Pavelic regime and voeratnnc aa 
the areas under his control), his troops played a major role inthe liberation or 
tanquest of Serbia and Croatia. On the other hand, the Croatian armed foncen 
the Ustasha and many of the Chetnik groups, as well as the spec eusiiony 
troops, proved increasingly unreliable from early 1943 onwards 

“The Germans showed no mercy in their fight against the partisans, and the 
Croat Ustasha units were even more ruthless. No prisoners were taken, Sus: 
pects could be subjected to summary court martial. If found guilty they were 


tions. Any person ‘found in possession of a weapon’ or captured in open coun 
try was to be considered as an enemy." The same applied to all ‘suspicious 
especially non-locals, discovered during searches of villages. A further 
‘meeting this time including the Italians, was convened in March 1942 to discuss 
the planned combined operations. It was decided that, in addition to the ‘rebels* 
themselves, their camp-followers and supporters were also to be annihilated. 
Villages in which weapons or ammunition were found, or from which the parti- 
sans had received any form of support, were to be razed to the ground. Other- 
wise the population was to be treated ‘fairly and with understanding’, Priority 
1s to be given, however, to the ‘brutal measures’ demanded by Hitler, as. 
subsequently confirmed in the central ‘battle order on anti-guerrilla warfare’ of 
November 1942. In the opinion of the Wehrmacht commander south-east, no 
inprovement in the situation was to be expected until every insurgent clearly 
understood ‘that he had no chance of escaping with his life? 
Even troop leaders like Rendulic, commander-in-chief of the 2nd Panzer 
‘Amy, were unwilling to consider alternatives to the increasing use of terror. 
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There was talk of turning the whole area of the partisan revolt into a ‘desert’ 
‘The 1st Cossack Division under Maj. Gen. Helmuth von Pannwitz, and the 
‘Turkish troops of the 162th Infantry Division under Maj. Gen. Oskar Ritter von 
‘Niedermayer, fully lived up to these expectations, engaging in large-scale loot. 
ing, murder, and shootings. But even they were outdone by SS Division ‘Prinz 
Eugen’, consisting of ethnic Germans recruited in the Banat region, which 
simply shot 400 forced labourers engaged in snow-clearing when they were no 
longer needed.""” German troops from the Reich did not lag behind in this 
respect, although their commander intervened from time to time.'"*Where the 
Ustasha were concerned, however, his hands were tied, as Hitler wanted no 
German- initiated measures taken, and everything was left to the Croats." He 


‘September 1942 onwards. Tito sought German recognition of his National Lib 
eration Army as regular troops, but Hitler refused this.'"’ The only person 
henceforth entitled to negotiate with partisan movements in the Balkans was 
special emissary Neubacher. Following a number of excesses attributable to SS 
units, Neubacher's agreement was also required for reprisal shootings. But 
these were of less psychological and political importance than the rapidly rising 


‘and 1,771 taken prisoner in August 1943, the figures claimed for September to 
mid-December 1943 were 29,872 dead, 44,300 prisoners, and 194 deserters.’ 
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For June 1944 GOC south-east reported 13,694 dead, 348 shot in reprisal, 3,876 
rs, and 1,176 deserters,'" and for the following month around 13,000 
jsans Killed heprreg: 3,800 prisoners and deserters. 
{In spring 1942 Bader had issued an order that captured 
: r partisans were not 
necessarily 0 be shot but could be sent instead to the Sabac concentration camp 
for forced labour." A week later, at the demand of GOC south-east, he was 


thatthe Germans stopped automatically liquidating partisans and began, in cer- 
tain circumstances, to send them to the Reich, Norway, or northern France to 
te used as forced labourers. 

‘The armed resistance encountered by the Germans and their allies in 
Croatia and Montenegro could be contained neither by force nor by modest 
concessions. By summer 1943, given the growing threat to communications 
and economic activity and the continuing shortage of military forces, the 
‘Wehrmacht was forced to conclude that total ‘pacification’ of the country was 
no longer possible'™* and to recognize the Communist resistance as a ‘serious 
nilitary factor’.'"” Even the considerable losses inflicted on the partisans did not 

luce any abatement of the fighting, which in the German view already went 
beyond guerrilla warfare ‘as normally understood’. An offer of an amnesty 
from the Zagreb government in spring 1944 brought no response. A proposal 
fom GOC south-west and Neubacher to regroup all Serbia's anti-Communist 
forces around Nedi¢ and Mihailovié and supply them with arms and equipment 
vas rejected by a suspicious Hitler, who was prepared to authorize only ‘small- 
scale tactical manoeuvres’.'” 

Essentially, the Germans and the Croatian regular troops were able to main- 
tuin their own positions, secure key installations, and more or less defend the 
coastline. But the greater part of Croatia had now become an area under Com- 
munist domination. Even Hitler finally expressed respect for Tito, ‘who is able, 
with nothing, to hold a whole enemy army in check and to rally his forces time 


and again’. 
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In fact, Tito’s troops were already assumed to number between 80,000 
100,000," a figure which he was able to increase even further through levies ang 
by declaring an amnesty for deserters until 15 September 1944. With ae 
forces, he was able seriously to hinder the German withdrawal from the Balkans 
and inflict considerable losses. 

‘In Greece the summer of 1943 saw a sharp increase in sabotage and assass 
nations. The partisan zones that had already developed had cither been 
‘cleansed’ by German or—at first—Italian action or, as on the island of Euboea 
in August 1943, more or less abandoned. The course of anti-partisan operations 
and reprisals in Greece was similar to that in Yugoslavia —including the destruc. 
tion of villages and the liquidation of all their male inhabitants or even the entre 
population. A start was made in Crete as early as spring 1941. The sympathy and 
Clemency occasionally shown by the Germans in Greece in no way diminished 
their ruthless repression of partisans and their savage retaliation. 

‘Against this background, a report that ‘S7 suspects had been shot while 
attempting to escape" must be understood as a euphemism for liquidation, 
Similarly, the inhabitants ofa village paid with their lives for the murder of a 
regimental commander.” In December 1943, after two surviving German sol 
iers had reported that 78 German prisoners from Jager Regiment 749 had been 
shot by partisans in Kalavryta, the division retaliated by destroying villages and 
Mnonasteries and executing up to 700 men.*" Weichs, GOC south-east, later 
thought he could recall the divisional commander responsible being warned 
reprisals.” There was a firmer reaction by the higher 


which "300 inhabitants of the village of Distomo had been gunned down. The 


very same unit, together 
land children on § April 1944 at Kiissura, near Salonika.”* The Klissura mas- 
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5," but this policy of ‘disruption’ (as Neubacher called it) did not prove 

useful for long. In early July 1944 the nationalists resumed their attacks cn the 

. Past agreements, under cover of which the Germans hoped to facili 

tate their withdrawal," were no longer honoured by Zervas. In the end the 

occupying power found itself facing the onset of a general insurrection centred 
jnnorthern and central Greece,*"” 

(On Soviet territory this stage was reached much sooner. Its effects were even 
sore serious for the Germans since the partisan war directed from Moscow was 
deliberately aimed at threatening their supply lines and preventing the effective 
economic exploitation of conquered areas that was vital for the occupying 
power. In early 1942 the consequences of the Wehrmacht’s rapid advance in the 
first months of the German-Soviet war could no longer be ignored. In the south 
the partisan problem was considered ‘solved, for the most part’, but in the rear 
of Army Group Central it already constituted a ‘serious threat’."" By spring 
Joy2 the commander of the military zone no longer considered himself in con- 
trl ofthe situation’. He had been obliged to abandon ‘large areas’ to the parti- 
sans." In fact, adequate ‘pacification’ of the occupied eastern territories had 
proved impossible, because of the sheer size of the area involved and the rela- 
tly small number of security troops available. The attempt to break resistance 
toforeign rule by reprisals and terror was just as unsuccessful as in the Balkans. 
‘tthe same time, the Germans were suffering increasing losses even in the 
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army's field of operation whenever small patrol groups or requisit 
aaa ouside the larger towns, For March 19¢2 the ear area a 
the and Panzer Army reported 460 partisans killed and 107 prisoners, for gt 
German soldiers killed and 24 wounded, mostly in ambushes." < 

‘in October 1941 Field Marshal Walter von Reichenau, GOC of the 
‘Army, issued a directive demanding that ‘the terror of German countermer, 
sures must be greater than the menace of struggling Bolshevik remnants’ ?” a) 
focal inhabitants who could have prevented attacks on the German forces wer 
tobe called to account, But by now the directive was superfluous. The ‘harshes, 
measures’?"* repeatedly called for by the command authorities had long been 
standard practice for the Wehrmacht, as well as for the SS and police. Not only 
were captured partisans and saboteurs liquidated, but so were their actual or 
presumed accomplices and sympathizers, as well as arbitrarily designated 
‘reprisal prisoners’. Villages were razed and, time and again, their whole popu. 
lation massacred.2"* In the Crimea the Germans court-martialled and shot 
around 1,200 civilians for joining in the fighting during an attempted Soviet 
landing in early 1942.2 In March of that year the 707th Infantry Division 
demanded ‘ruthless treatment’ of women and children” as well as men since, 
according to German information, they were frequently used by the partisans 
for intelligence purposes. 

"Anti-partisan warfare and retaliation for attacks went hand in hand with the 
annihilation of sections of the population whose continued existence was, for 


ders of Jews and Roma committed from the outset not only by the SS and police, 
put also by individual Wehrmacht units.” The military command authorities 
were aware of, tolerated, and sometimes supported or even instigated these 
massacres.” Rear-area commander 532, for example, bragged about inventing 
the'1942 mine detector’ consisting of ‘Jews or captured partisans with hoes and 
rakes’. In any case, hopes of breaking resistance by such methods had already 
proved unrealistic by the beginning of 1942. Supplied and led from the other 
Side of the front, the partisans were spreading out through the troop-free forests 
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and marshlands mainly in the rear of Army Group Central. Their encroachment 
could no longer be stemmed and became an insoluble problem for the occupy 
ing power." Hitler belatedly recognized it as a severe impairment of our battle 
strength’, which had taken a heavy toll of German lives in the first winter of the 
eastern campaign.” From spring 1942 onwards it became increasingly difficult 
toprotect indigenous mayors, district heads, agronomists, and policemen from 
the vengeance of partisans,” who were no longer to be described as such but 
were variously referred to as ‘bandits’, ‘robbers’, ‘looters’, or ‘arsonists’. 

‘At first the German reaction was confined to stepping up the use of force. In 
aneffort to ‘ruthlessly exterminate’ the partisans," the Wehrmacht increasingly 

regular combat troops, as well as security, replacement, and volunteer 
units. Along with the SS and police, and supported by indigenous auxiliaries, it 
wiped out individual gangs’ and undertook large-scale operations that suc- 
ceeded in ‘cleansing’ specific areas for short periods of time. Here, too, the main 
victims were the local inhabitants, who were tied to the spot, rather than the par- 
tisans themselves. This is well illustrated by a report of 14 September 1942 from 
the 1st SS Infantry Brigade, which, in the course of a single anti-partisan oper- 
ation, had shot 11 persons found in possession of weapons, 12 ‘accomplices’and 
00 reprisal prisoners, and had burned two villages to the ground.” A police 
brigade reported the outcome of an operation as “798 bandits killed in action, 
1,833 “accomplices”, and 353 “suspects” shot. Own losses: 6 killed, 10 
wounded.” In early 1943 the SS and police leader in Minsk, SS-Brigadefulhrer 
von Gottberg, triumphantly claimed to have inflicted the following losses on the 
enemy: "3,882 dead, 10,520 shot, 68 taken prisoner.’ 

Despite the plethora of ‘success statistics’, the problem was insoluble. As early 
asspring 1942 there were calls for a more psychological approach to the conduct 
of the war, and for an eastern policy containing elements acceptable to the 
indigenous population.”"" While the commander of Army Zone Central, Gen. 
von Schenckendorff, apparently claimed 80,000 partisans killed in his area in 


barely welve months"”*—at the cost of over 1,400 German dead and missing — 
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he nevertheless spoke out in favour of more effective methods and recon, 
mended an approach aimed at winning the sympathy of the population 
“Terror tactics, such as burning villages and shooting their inhabitants, eye, 
cially women and children, are counter-productive.’ Col. Gen. Rudolf Schm 
GOC of the 2nd Panzer Army, demanded humane methods of operation::" 
*Any other behaviour can only drive the population into the arms of the pari. 
sans.'*The aim must be to win the population over to our side. That cannot be 
achieved if, as happened in one place, our troops fire indiscriminately at men, 
cattle, and poultry." Action should be taken to prevent the ‘senseless 

of peaceful villages’. Similar thoughts were gaining ground among the civ 
‘occupation authorities, in the policy division of the ministry for the occupied 
eastern territories, and in various departments of the OKH. 

Recognizing ‘that the burning of villages and mass executions only drive the 
‘population into the arms of the partisans and undermine our efforts’, afew 
commanders used their room for manoeuvre to deviate from the recommended 
hard line.””” Thus Col. Gen. von Kleist, GOC of Army Group A, opposed the 
execution of women, children, and ‘presumed relatives of bandit gang mem- 
bers’. He was supported in this by the OKH, whose foreign armies east 
department had in November 1942 stressed the need to remove the basis forthe 
constantly growing partisan threat" by better treatment of prisoners and a 
“fundamental willingness to involve the Russian population as a whole’ in the 
German cause. While making a few token concessions to National Socialist 
ideology, foreign armies east condemned as decidedly harmful the view of the 
Russian as an ‘inferior subhuman’ requiring no education, who was barely 
‘useful asa slave labourer and could be rounded up at will and sent to workin the 
Reich, to be fed even worse than his Polish fellow-sufferers. Only ‘those who 
know nothing about the matter’ could argue that one need only get rid of the 
‘contentious, problematic intelligentsia’ in order to facilitate German control. 
Foreign armies east warned against the use of terror, for which the Germans did 
not in any case have sufficient troops available. In its view the only solution was 
to secure the willing cooperation of the local population. People had to be given 
acceptable prospects for the future—plus better provisions, which were now at 
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‘td ing to be available, In a ‘note on the eastern question’ written in early 
foe the quartermaster-general’s war administration department pointed tO 

ing concern on the part of our own troops at the mistreatment of the 
population. “We ourselves are making partisans of them”. 

‘such critics of German policy in eastern Europe most probably overesti- 
mated the possibility of an alternative, given the Lebensraum and master-race 
ideology of the Nazi dictatorship. The systematic murder of the Jews appeared. 
jot to exclude the use of similar methods against other sections of the popula 
tion, who had long since abandoned any hope they might have had of deriving 
political or economic advantage from the new situation. The frequently 

view that the security of the new empire on Soviet territory ‘could be 
guaranteed. most effectively by the active involvement of the eastern Europeans 
themselves'*"' was based on assumptions that no longer matched reality. Often 
‘enough; it was accompanied by a statement—motivated by tactical considera- 
tions of pure cynicism—that, once victory had been achieved, all concessions 
could be effortlessly withdrawn. Lt. Gen. Heinz Hellmich, general in command 
Gfeastern troops, pushed double-talk to the limits in his concern to exploit the 
lation even more ruthlessly. Let them ‘sacrifice their blood for us, which is 
the best they have to give. That is all they are good for.” Gottberg shared this 
siew, He had no scruples about forcing local inhabitants to advance over mined 
roads and highways, at the cost of thousands of lives. One of the army groups 
actually ordered such methods to be used. 

‘There was no possibility of bringing about a fundamental change in German. 
policy in response to the worsening security situation in the occupied eastern 
territories. Rosenberg was forced to this conclusion after his December confer- 
«ace with OKH and OKW representatives and army group rear-area comman- 
ders, when his proposals were rejected by the Fahrer. In May 1943 he learnt 
from Hitler that ‘partisan activity in the east can in no way be considered a reper- 
cussion of German policy. It is simply the outcome of military failure . . . If the 
unanimous opinion of Rosenberg and the representatives of the army groups 
were correct, there would be correspondingly little partisan activity in areas 
where the population is treated mildly. But exactly the opposite is the case... . 
He [Hitler] is therefore convinced that the partisan issue can only be resolved by 
force.” In autumn 1943, Himmler merely conceded that the partisans were 
‘toublesome” but ‘not a mortal threat’. 
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“The use of force continued as before, although more and more doubts were 
voiced as the methods applied became increasingly brutal. Most important of 
all, the problem remained unsolved: the area under partisan control continued 
to expand in central Russia, Ostland, and, eventually, also in the Ukraine. By the 
beginning of 1943 German rule in Belorussia was already confined to 20 per 
cent of the total area. Rosenberg protested to Himmler on 4 February 1943 
‘about the indiscriminate razing of Belorussian and Ukrainian villages,” and 
Lohse and Kube criticized the merciless treatment of the civilian population. 
“Their protests met with as little success as those of foreign armies east, which 
described German countermeasures as ‘non-existent, inadequate, or inappro- 
priate’. It was left to GOCS like Kleist, Kluge, and, with some reservations, 
‘Manstein to exercise some influence at least on the units under their command. 
Even Bach-Zelewski issued a directive that women and children should be 
ue 

Himmler considered that he alone was responsible for combating the parti- 
sans, and reacted angrily to any criticism. ‘Repression of banditry’ continued to 
consist of a series of unconnected small or larger-scale operations. With regard 
to SS operations in the rear areas, it is noticeable that where large numbers of 
bandits’ and ‘suspected bandits’ were reported killed, there were strikingly few 
German losses and very few weapons seized.*" All the same, more and more 
captured male partisans were deported for forced labour to Germany, which 
could ‘no longer afford to have them all shot’.*** The final toll of Operation 
Cottbus, which lasted from late April to mid-June 1943, was 4,500 enemy killed, 
5,000 ‘suspects’ shot, and 2,512 persons deported as forced labourers. 
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in Belorussia, which began in February 1943 with the liquidation of a ghetto, 
resulted, according to the SS and police leader’s report, in 2,219 enemy deaths, 
7,378 victims of ‘special treatment’, 3,300 Jews shot, and 6s prisoners.” 

Tr was obviously easier to take revenge on the local inhabitants and the Jews, 
who were concentrated in ghettos, than on mobile partisan groups, which 
increasingly consisted of large bands and were mostly able to avoid capture 
thanks to their efficient intelligence networks. German anti-partisan operations 
‘often ended up ‘stabbing at thin air’. Unless defensive outposts were estab- 
lished ot villages left defended by indigenous security forces or self-defence 
‘units, the partisans rapidly resumed control as soon as the troops moved on. The 
Germans were still just about able to keep the most important sections of rail 
track and the main items of infrastructure intact and to repair damage quickly. 
Belorussia, however, remained, ‘as it always has been: enemy territory traversed 
by isolated German supply lines kept open by force of arms’. Foreign armies 
‘east put partisan losses for 1943 and 1944 at 147,058 dead and 90,904 prisoners, 
inaddition to which 97,281 civilians were rounded up and deported. ””” 

Meanwhile, civil administration was on the point of collapse. There was no 
longer any question of ‘orderly administration’ in a situation where ‘as a result 
of. .. unfavourable events on the eastern front during the winter months and 
their effect on morale . .. partisan activity has increased even further’. Even 
the Reich commissioner for the Ukraine was forced to admit that the German 
administration had lost a great deal of authority. Ata meeting chaired by Géring 
in Berchtesgaden on 28 April 1943, Sauckel and Backe agreed that ‘the contri- 
bution of the occupied eastern territories has been severely impaired, and to a 
considerable extent rendered impossible, by partisan activity’."” More and 
more people were fleeing their villages out of fear of reprisals by the Germans or 
the partisans, and were rallying to the stronger side. Clearly, the future no longer 
belonged to the Germans, who were still trying to make recruitment and sup- 
plies difficult for the partisans by seizing men, cattle, and foodstuffs, but were 
proving helpless against enemy action. At the beginning of 1943 Himmler had 
instructed all senior SS and police leaders in the east that, in the course of anti- 
partisan operations, local inhabitants who were expendable and fit for work 
were to be rounded up and deported to Germany. He subsequently secured 
authorization from Hitler to clear all ‘bandit-infested” areas in the northern 
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Ukraine and central Russia of their whole population, although this 
increasingly difficult to do. The men were deported to Germany as prisoners of 
war and some of the women as foreign workers, under the usual conditions. The 
remaining women, as well as children without parents, were sent to transi, 
camps and subsequently used as farm labourers. 

‘The partisan problem in no way diminished as the Germans retreated and the 
‘occupied eastern territories shrank. In addition to the Moscow-led Communist 
‘groups, there were now active Latvian and Lithuanian groups. In Belorussia and 
Lithuania there were also Polish units. In the Ukraine there was a national resis. 
tance movement. As in the Balkans, the Germans tried to play them off against 
each other. The Wehrmacht and the police agreed that ‘the very last forces pre- 
pared to fight Bolshevism now had to be mobilized and supported’. On this 
basis they established contact with the Polish partisans in Belorussia, supplied 
them with weapons, and agreed on areas of operation.”” In the Ukraine, coop- 
eration began with sections of the nationalist, anti-Soviet resistance movement, 
such as groups belonging to the UPA (Ukrajinska Povstanchiska Armija) and 
the military organization of the OUN (Organizacija Ukrainskych Natsionalis- 
tiv). In the Government-General there were contacts between the security 
police and the NSZ. (Narodowe Sity Zbrojne) resistance movement. In Volhynia, 
and Galicia the occupying power’s difficulties were compounded by Ukrainian 
(as well as Communist) attacks on Polish farmers, whose farms were being 
burned down and their owners murdered or driven off their land. Appeals were 
addressed to the German authorities for protection against the ‘crazy bloodlet- 

ing’. As the conflict between Poles and Ukrainians spread and increasingly 
spilled over into the Government-General, where the Ukrainians were the 
victims, the occupying power was faced with a serious threat to its prestige. 

Partisan groups in the southern districts of Lublin and Lvov were causing the 
Germans trouble on Polish territory. By the end of 1942 other groups had been 
formed in the Cracow district, and by 1943 they were active in the whole area 
under German administration. Despite the figure of 17,386 ‘bandits’ reported 
killed in 1942," their spread could not be contained by the gendarmerie and 
police alone. There was increasing pressure on the military authorities to take @ 
more active part in anti-partisan combat in the areas that were now difficult to 
control. In spring 1943 the Lublin district was already threatened by ‘open 
insurrection’, which Himmler attempted to forestall by Operation Werewolf, 
4 major drive against the partisans, and the deportation of all men of weapon 
bearing age. The size of the partisan groups nevertheless continued to grow 10 
hundreds of men. By spring 1944, according to German estimates, there were 
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groups numbering several thousand. Soviet officers had taken over the leader- 
Ship of many of the Communist groups, which gradually outshone the Polish 
Sarionalist resistance. : 

‘According to a comprehensive report by foreign armies east dated 9 February 
roa4s hostility to the Germans on the part of the whole population was now an 
established fact.”*' The number of attacks and acts of sabotage was growing 
all the time, and it was increasingly difficult to keep the supply lines to the 
astern front intact. The Germans hoped to maintain some limited room for 
manoeuvre by exploiting the political and ethnic divisions within the resis- 

., which was unable to combine its forces in a unified struggle. 
“The Germans were aware of preparations for military action against the oc- 
copying 2 From spring 1944 they expected the outbreak of an armed 

ising that would probably begin in the Lublin area and be coordinated by the 

eral staff with an Allied landing in France." In mid-June the Germans con- 
ucted a simulation designed to identify the most effective means of combating. 
gn uprising in Warsaw supported by Soviet airborne troops. It showed that the 
forces available to the Wehrmacht and the police were barely sufficient to defeat 
the enemy and protect installations of military importance.** In late July Lt. 
Gen. Rainer Stahel, who had made his mark with Hitler during the defence of 
Vilnius, was appointed military commander of Warsaw with instructions to take 
‘all necessary measures for the maintenance of public order and security’. His 
authority extended to the Waffen-SS, though not to the police.”** Meanwhile, 
most of the German civilian population had left the city. 

‘The cautious assessment of German military potential was to prove accurate. 
‘On 1 August the Armia Krajowa (AK), the Polish ‘home army" directed by the 
London-based government in exile, began the anticipated” uprising, With the 
Red Army having reached the Vistula before halting its advance, the Germans 
declared a state of siege. The decision to begin the uprising, disputed within 
both the government in exile and the AK leadership, had been taken only shortly 
before.” The uprising, aimed at liberating the capital by Poland’s own forces, 
was part of Operation Burza (Storm). The immediate enemy was the occupying 
power, to whose destruction the Poles wished to make their own contribution in 
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the eyes of the world. Politically, however, the uprising was also directed agai 
the Soviet Union and the Polish National Liberation Committee RW 
which the Soviet authorities had set up in Lublin as a provisional government. 
“Theaim was twofold: to take power in those part of the country from which 

Grane were Yorced vo withdraw, and to sengthen the hand of the governs 
ment in exile whose prime minister, Stanistaw Mikolajczyk, was engaged j 
political negotiations in Moscow. In March 1944 action had begun in’ i 
but initial cooperation with the Red Army had meanwhile turned into outright 
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designed to support only those Polish troops that owed allegiance to the Soviet 
authorities. From Moscow's point of view, these attacks were probably more in 
the nature of a concession to public opinion in the West.” 

iin.a matter of days it became clear that the Warsaw Uprising was a mistake, 


bridge over the Vistula, 
large numbers of AK fighters withdrew from the outlying districts inte the 
sumounding countryside. The uprising alarmed the Germans. The High 
Command of the Ninth Army, in whose area the Polish capital lay, feared it 
y. Hitler demanded that the city be razed to the 


mustered two weeks later, was strong enough. In the 
Tuuipped pioneer units, and battle troops had to be brought in. Priority w= 
guen to re-establishing supply lines to the front and to clearing barricades 
Bee wire barriers, and mines. The experience in Warsaw led Hitler to order 
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the amalgamation of all German authorities in the large cities of the occupied 
(emitories.”’ The Army High Command in Norway was particularly interested, 
and wanted to know the details of the street fighting. As a result of experience of 
‘he simultancous fighting in Warsaw and Paris, orders were issued for staff 
Hos and official departments to be left in large cities only where absolutely 


“ 
newmy house-to-house fighting in Warsaw was extremely fierce. In the begin- 
ning, no prisoners were taken on either side. Wehrmacht soldiers might survive 
ning ut not the police, SS, and eastern volunteers who made up the bulk of 
the German forces: namely SS units from the Warthegau, the ‘Dirlewanger” 
Dyvision, made up of prisoners on probation, and a regiment of the RONA 
Surmbrigade led by SS-Oberfuhrer Bronislay Kaminski, many of whose 
Russian members still had to wear special insignia to avoid being ‘mistaken for 

its’.2”” Indeed, they behaved as such, indulging in the widespread looting 
that had actually been proffered as an incentive to recruitment.’”* Kaminski’s 
men and ‘SS-Oberfilhrer Oskar Dirlewanger’s convicted criminals did not 
‘Maink from the most despicable atrocities. They had clearly been given a “free 
aid’ and their actions put even the usual excesses of bloodlust, sadism, and 
vengeance into the shade. Residents of conquered streets were slaughtered in 
Trpresence of security police and members of the SD. No mercy was shown 
ato the patients and staff of a hospital. The massacres reached their grisly 
peak on 4 and 5 August, when Bach-Zelewski imposed restrictions at least on 
the shooting of civilians. 

“The High Command of the Ninth Army, in whose area of responsibility these 
atrocities were being committed, had not yet seen fit to intervene. Tt was not 
short of information. On 5 August Reinefarth himself reported the figure of 
10,000 shot.””* Only days later, when the worst excesses had already been 
stopped, did the army leadership protest against the fact that ‘German women 
from the Reich have also been raped and shot’ and demand orderly deportation 
of all prisoners.*”* After three weeks in all, Kaminski’s men were finally with- 
‘drawn from Warsaw. 

‘The defeat of the uprising was not only a political issue—naturally played 
dwn by German propaganda—but a ‘matter of life and death’™” for the Ninth 
Army. Only with difficulty was it possible, at the cost of considerable setbacks 
and high losses, to split the enemy's combat groups and force them back. 
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‘Meanwhile, anger was mounting at Hitler's headquarters at how long the battle 
‘was lasting. On 18 August Bach-Zelewski made the first unsuccessful attempry, 
persuade the Home Army to surrender.” Subsequently, the Catholic 

and a Hungarian general were roped in. Even Hitler had come round to the idea 
of a negotiated settlement, and declared his readiness to recognize the Waray 
insurgents as combatants.””” However, it ook the deployment of larger combat 
tunits to repel all attacks across the Vistula, encircle the insurgents in separate 
areas, and break the armed resistance. The treaty of capitulation was signed on 
2 October. It recognized all members of the AK who had taken up arms in 
‘Warsaw on 1 August, together with their male and female auxiliaries, a regular 
prisoners of war, and prohibited collective reprisals against the civilian popula- 
tion. Under its terms, Warsaw was to be surrendered by 5 October, German 
prisoners were to be released, and unnecessary violence during evacuation of 
the city was to be avoided.” 

Around 17,000 men, including their commander-in-chief, Count Tadeusz 
Bér-Komorowski, were taken into German captivity. The numbers of dead were 
16,000 for the AK and 180,000 for the civilian population. The lowest estimates 
‘on the German side were 2,000 killed or missing and 9,000 wounded." 

‘The remaining inhabitants of central Warsaw were deported to forced labour 
in German factories or concentration camps. Only those unfit for work were lft 
in the Government-General. After clearing out all goods and equipment that 
‘were still usable, the technical emergency service completed the ‘total destruc- 
tion’ of central Warsaw ordered by Hitler. 

“The bloody repression of the Warsaw Uprising had no effect on the collapse 
‘of German rule in Poland. At the end of September, Operation Sternschnuppe 
(Shooting Star) managed to clear the large partisan area in the Puszcea 
Kampinoska forest around Modlin, which threatened the Wehrmacht’s defen- 
sive position on the Vistula, But that was all. Occasional contacts with the non- 
Communist resistance” no longer brought any results. As the Red Army 
advanced, the Germans were forced to withdraw from areas that had already 
been partially lost to the partisans. Armed groups of Polish resistance fighters, 
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prisoners of war, and German deserters ow al 
core! wid peri ‘were now also operating in 

‘The term ‘litt ic’, coined by the German occupying troops in 
southern France in 1944 to denote the Massif Central, points Rite 
parallels between the two occupied areas, notwithstanding differences in the 
extent, development, operations, and repression of the armed resistance move- 
ments. ‘Ruthless’ countermeasures, accompanied by repeated demands for the 
ge of the “utmost Brutality’, were also recommended in the west. Responsibility 
for anti-partisan operations, at least at the highest level of command, never- 
theless remained with the Wehrmacht. Not that it made much difference to 
captured resistance fighters, or to their ‘accomplices’, who received the same 
treatment. The order to kill those captured was relaxed in the west even later 
than in the east. But, at any rate, the massacres that had almost become the rule 
jneastern and south-east Europe were exceptional in France. 

‘Areas of responsibility were less clearly defined in the east, partly because of 
the complicated command structures. In late June 1942 GOC west had issued 
Basic Order No. 9 on the “division of the occupied western territories for com 
pat purposes’, which established ‘combat areas’ (later designated “battle zones’) 
along the coasts and ‘security areas’, under the responsibility of the military 
fommanders, in the interior. Each command authority had also to assume 
responsibility for repressing insurgency and partisan activity in its area,*"* At all 
rents, responsibility for calling in the army always lay with the military com- 
anders." In terms of occupation authorities, southern France was divided 
between an army area and a military rear area.'The rear area commander, based 
in Lyon, reported both to GOC west and to the military commander. Thus the 
chain of command for counter-insurgency operations varied almost from case 
tocase. 

In the German view the maintenance of internal security was primarily a 
matter for the French authorities, who had 13,000 to 15,000 police, gendarmes, 
and armed militiamen available for the purpose. The Germans’ approach was to 
intervene only when they themselves were attacked or the French forces were 
unable to cope, They could rely on the fact that the Vichy government had every 
reason to take the necessary measures itself—both to assert its (albeit relatively 
Jimited) sovereignty, and to avoid excessively harsh German reprisals. 

From early 1943 the occupation authorities were increasingly busy with plans 
forthe repression of uprisings. The main concern was Paris, where the military 
‘commander was given till 20 March to work out detailed plans, appoint street 
and section commanders, and establish bases and stores. All military comman- 
4ershad to complete preparations for the security of their areas by the end of the 
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year.** GOC west announced that the Germans would, if necessary 
‘means to ‘secure calm in their rear’.** oi 
“The use of the term ‘maquis’ to denote both a partisan area and a group 
insurgents or ‘maquisards’ was first recorded by the Germans in early in 
‘Action against such groups, described as work-shy elements and Communist, 
‘was initially confined to the SD and the French police.” Starting in the 
summer, German units were also brought in. Operations, on a fairly small scale 
in the early stages, were aimed at eliminating or at least containing the threat 
from the partisans until the beginning of the Allied landing. By the end of the 
year GOC west felt able to report an ‘appreciable easing of tension’, but this 
impression soon proved to be mistaken." The beginning of 1944 saw further 
anti-partisan operations on a larger scale, in which the replacement divisions 
transferred to southern France took part, alongside German security troops and 
‘eastern units. For the replacement divisions, these operations also served as 
‘combat training’.®””The indigenous police, the militia, and the “Sdfrankreich’ 
battle corps of the ‘Brandenburg’ Division (8th [Leg.] Kp. 11/3), comprising up 
to a hundred French legionnaires, proved particularly useful. Deployment of 
the LVF (Légion des Volontaires Francais contre le Bolchévisme) was rejected 
by Hitler, nor did anything come of a transfer of French Waffen-SS contingents 


to the west. 


*Perpetrators may be brought before a military court only if handed over or cap 
tured subsequently." On 3 February 19.44 Field Marshal Hugo Sperrie, whom 
C-in-C. Air Fleet 3 had appointed as permanent representative of GOC West in 
agreement with the OKW and military commanders, ordered that, in the event 
bf armed attacks or sabotage, troops were to return fire immediately, arrest all 
Civilians in the proximity, and immediately burn down any houses from which 
Shots had been fired." Overreaction would not be punished, but ‘officers who 
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t00 soft or indecisive’ were to be called to account. This could be taken as 
jgvinga free hand, and Rundstedt was probably trying to correct this impression 
jn mid-April when he granted combat troops a right of self-defence only and, 
despite their constant demands for more radical methods to be adopted, asked 
for their ‘understanding for many measures that might not appear harsh 
‘enough’. He also sought clarification from his superiors of exactly what the 
Freischdirler (insurgents) was meant to cover.*” For the time being, at least, 
west considered reprisals as politically inappropriate. Preference was 
wven to ‘counter-terror’,"”* which the military commander for France was pre- 
to provide and in which he wished to cooperate closely with the SD. On 2 
“Aprihin the village of Ascq, near Lille, it was provided by members of the 12th 
‘68 Panzer Division ‘Hitlerjugend’ in their own fashion. After two wagons of 
their transport train were derailed by explosives and, according to their claims, 
shots were fired from the village, 86 inhabitants were shot ‘in immediate retalia~ 
tion’ and 20 taken prisoner.” A protest from the Vichy government, conveyed 
by delegate-general de Brinon, was unjustifiably, if regretfully, rejected by 
Rundstedt. 

For January 1944 GOC West reported 300 enemy killed in action and 4,500 
taken prisoner, including leading members of the resistance and many Allied 
agents." The figures reported for April in the security area under military com- 
mand were 568 ‘terrorists’ shot, 4,463 captured and 528 persons deported for 
forced labour—for own losses of 29 dead and 51 wounded.” 

‘After 6 June the number of attacks, ambushes, and derailments increased by 
Jeaps and bounds. The recruitment of young men was being fully organized, and 
the partisan groups gradually grew large enough to threaten isolated German 
‘outposts and smaller units. In the second half of June armed resistance spread 
further and further northwards from south-west France. As growing areas of 
French territory were freed from German rule, GOC west feared the imminent 
consolidation of the maquis into a ‘secret army’ that could be supported by 
Allied airborne troops.” The military commander was instructed to use the 
forces of the 66th Reserve Corps in Clermont Ferrand to ‘cleanse’ the Massif 
Central, keep the land bridge between the Atlantic and the Mediterranean 
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‘coasts open, and prevent the partisans from spreading east across the RI 
where the départements of Basses-Alpes, Isére, and Ain were seen as particu, 
larly under threat, Such expressions as “utmost severity’, ‘without mercy’, ‘ruth. 
Jess brutality’, and ‘bloodiest methods"™” set the tone of German orders, 
seniency’ on the part of the military commander immediately aroused emia, 
in Army Group G.** On instructions from the OKW, all maquisards were to be 
treated as insurgents. Under the provisions of the armistice, which the Germang 
considered to be still in force, French citizens were not nationals of a belligerent 
state and accordingly had no right to engage in hostilities against the Wehrmacht 
on French territory.” The population was reminded of this once again on 11 
June. The wearing of armbands, as was occasionally the case, made no differ. 
ence, The Wehrmacht operations staff was determined to cure the French of any 
‘desire’ to support the armed resistance. ”° 

Immediately after the Allied landing in Normandy, France experienced a 
wave of violent repression. The 2nd SS Panzer Division “Das Reich’, which 
criticized the local German authorities for an embarrassing helplessness and 
demanded ‘resolute, ruthless action’,”” particularly distinguished itself in this 
respect. It set an example with the terror methods that had become customary 
in the eastern theatre, by hanging 99 men in revenge for the killing of German 
local-defence conscripts in Tulle. While this was at least a response to an act of 
brutality, the massacre at Oradour-sur-Glane, in which at least 642 local in- 
habitants lost their lives, beggars belief. A battalion commander, searching fora 
‘comrade who had been abducted, had all the men in the village shot and all the 


‘Somen and children locked in the village church. None of them survived. The 
been fully elucidated. There is no proof that 


dren locked in the church was caused by ¢x- 
plosives hidden there by partisans and triggered by ‘stray bullets). Nor can 
there be any substance to the claim that the mutilated corpse of a German 
Oberzahimeister had previously been discovered in the village. 

Nor did army units baulk at use of the ‘harshest methods’. The 11th Panzst 
Division reported from Mussidan: ‘52 terrorists: e 
as terrorists after interrogation by the SD. All 62 were shot.**'The reconnals- 
dance service reported 302 enemy killed in an operation again Mouleydier on 2} 
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22 June.”°* There were similar figures for alm 
and Ze Divison reported 270 killed inthe second haf offence Have Serote 
and was involved in the maseacte: in Vercors, which ended with at least 1,031 par- 
tisans killed and Eel taken prisoner, and German losses of 83 killed or missing 
and 133 wounded. *” In Vassieux, according to an interim report, ‘the rest of the 
enemy (40 Frenchmen, Poles, Englishmen, and Russians)’ were ‘disposed of”.”°* 
For the period from the Allied landing to the beginning of July alone, the mili- 
ary commander counted 7,000 maquisards killed in action and 4,800 taken 

isonet. 

Pete German reports frequently used deliberately veiled language. ‘Shot in 

’ appears to mean that the partisans concerned were killed in action or shot 
immediately afterwards. » Where a number of ‘terrorists’ are simply reported 
‘shot’ or ‘disposed of, it can be assumed that prisoners—meaning combatants, 
mere suspects, of random local inhabitants—were liquidated, in some cases 
after interrogation.”"' Mostly, the reports simply refer to ‘enemy killed’, while in 
France, t00, the figures given for German losses were remarkably low. The 2nd 
‘$5 Panzet Division's interim report of ‘over 500 enemy killed’, which included 
the victims of their alleged punitive expedition to Oradour,”"* was probably 
deliberately vague. The figures given for their own losses were 17 dead and 20 
‘wounded. These excesses could no longer escape the attention of the higher 
Gommand authorities, but they were not inclined ‘to call troops that were 
engaged in battle to account for such things’, nor to admit any German guilt 
to the French authorities.” GOC Army Group G, Col. Gen. Johannes 
Blaskowitz, attributed responsibility for the excesses to the partisans them- 
selves, while at the same time demanding that his own troops pursue the cam- 
paign against the partisans ‘in a clean fashion, despite all necessary severity’."* 
‘Severity’ remained the watchword. Soldiers noted for their lack of discipline 
were considered particularly suitable for anti-partisan operations, and Hitler 
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not only recommended the use of all possible means’ but also wanted eastern 


troops to be given a free hand to employ ‘counter-terror’.""* At certain points, 
consideration was given to transferring Kaminski’s troops, whose presence 
could no longer be tolerated in Warsaw,"* to France. 

From time to time the Germans could not avoid admonishing their own 
troops and apologizing to the French authorities for excesses committed," for 
example at Maillé in the département of Indre-et-Loire, ‘Women and children 
must not be made to suffer from this campaign,’ Blaskowitz demanded. ‘Nor 
‘must farms in which no terrorist has ever set foot be burned down, or men who 
have never had anything to do with terrorists fall victim to the bullet.””*“In the 
course of an anti-partisan operation, the troops looted, raped, and wrought 
senseless destruction,’ the general commanding the 66th Reserve Corps noted, 
*Such shameful behaviour tarnishes the long-standing good reputation of the 
honourable, clean-fighting German soldier.””” “Vengeance on women and 
children is degrading,’ a corps order stated, and Rundstedt also found it nec- 
essary to issue orders forbidding ‘crude excesses’. At his meeting with Hitler in 
Margival on 17 June, Rommel is said to have demanded that the SS officers 
responsible for Oradour be punished. ‘The matter was subsequently taken up 
by GOC west, but nothing came of it. 
the OKW informed GOC west that, notwithstanding the 
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Jaw. * However, not even threats from the partisans to resort to reprisals of their 
‘own could induce it to adopt a less rigid position. Those threats were made good 
in early September when 80 German prisoners of war were shot." The German 
attitude was probably also influenced by occasional reports of the discovery of 
‘mutilated bodies of members of the Wehrmacht. ™* Negotiations with the enemy 
were forbidden, as was the exchange of prisoners. 

By the end of June, Blaskowitz believed he could detect signs of discourage- 
ment and fatigue on the part of the partisans. To undermine their morale, he had 
Jeaflets issued promising that those who gave themselves up, except in the 
‘course of hostilities, would not be punished. GOC west forbade any repetition 
‘of such action, which was contrary to standing orders. At the end of July the 
‘German view was put to the Allies in a public declaration.” Not until mid- 
‘September were the Germans prepared to cease regarding and treating as insur- 
gents all front-line resistance fighters wearing identification insignia and oper- 
ting in consolidated units.” For Field Marshal Walter Model, however, 
the ‘terrorist’ still remained ‘our most cowardly adversary’. In late summer 
to44 the Germans were facing an internal French resistance movement that 
controlled large parts of the country, was on the point of taking power, and 
greatly hindered the retreat of the defeated Wehrmacht forces. The strategic 
conjunction of the French resistance with Allied airborne troops, which the 
German general in Vichy saw as a greater threat than the masses of partisans in 
Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union, did not in fact materialize.’ But the resis~ 
tance certainly contributed to the serious losses sustained by the Wehrmacht 
and its numerous retinue in the retreat to the borders of the Reich, norwith- 
‘standing a report from the Ic of Army Group G, which described its attacks as 
‘unpleasant, but not seriously disrupting . . . our withdrawal’.””” At the time of 
that report, uprisings had broken out in many French and some Belgian cities 
and, as in Paris itself, the Germans could no longer hold out against the in- 
surgents. As the Germans themselves admitted, they had developed into an 
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5. THE ECONOMIC EXPLOITATION OF THE 
OCCUPIED TERRITORIES 


While there were differences of opinion on the German side about the extent 
and methods of economic exploitation, the overall purpose remained beyond 
dispute, Forcible expansion of the German sphere of power went hand in hand 
<with a ‘war of plunder™ aimed at appropriating the raw materials and indus- 
tial facilities the Third Reich urgently needed. The fact that this seemed self- 
evident is explained both by an acquired imperialistic mindset and by the need 
to find solutions to a critical economic situation. The war economy and arma- 


1% Sieuation assessment by Otbkida. A.Gr.GiChef des Gencralatabes a No. w8e/44 s-Kidots7 
‘Aug. 1944, BA-MA 19 XIL7, 
S KTBOb Wewls, sand Aug. 1944, BA-MA RH 19 1V/4s. 
Briefing paper, foreign armics west section, Now. 1944, BA-MA RH 2/1572. 
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dewicheWiruchapopetinn,4;for 2 diferent asemment regarding France, see Winkel,’ Austen 
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ments department (WiRGAmt) of the Wehrmacht High Command, led by Maj. 
Gen. Georg Thomas, was particularly conscious of Germany's supply deficien- 
cies and the insufficient mobilization of its limited economic resources at the 

inning of the war. In 1939 the food situation appeared reasonably satisfac- 
tory, but limited stocks of raw materials meant that the country was still depen- 
dent t0 @ considerable extent on Supplies from abroad.”” The excessive 
demands being made on the overtaxed German arms industry, the obsoles- 
cence of much industrial plant, the shortage of skilled workers, and the coun- 
y's dwindling gold and currency reserves, all gave cause for concern.” In 
these circumstance it was taken for granted that Germany's economic deficien- 
cies should be made good by plunder, expropriation, compulsory purchase, the 
use of foreign productive forces, and annexation. France had stocks in quanti- 
ties probably not seen in the Reich since 1914.” Shortly before the attack on the 
Soviet Union, Hitler himself indicated that Germany should abandon the goal 
of self-sufficiency and ‘conquer all territories of particular interest to our War 
economy’.’*? Once economic supremacy had been achieved, it should be con- 
solidated by organizing a ‘greater economic area’ under German leadership. It 
seemed obvious to Garing, as special commissioner for the Four-Year Plan, that 
the dependent countries had to surrender everything the Reich required.” 
‘Their economic and industrial potential was seen simply as part of the German 
war economy. 

Germany's economic problems could be overcome, if at all, only by ruthless 
exploitation of the occupied territories. As late as July 1943 Hitler assured 
Mussolini that such exploitation would enable the war to be waged indefi- 
nitely.™' By then, well-oiled appropriation procedures had yielded highly satis- 
factory results for the Reich. The only disappointment was the booty from the 
cecupied Soviet territories, which had fallen far short of Germany's high expec- 
tations. The Germans—to use Goebbels’s expression—took a ‘good swig from 
the bottle’. Everywhere, the process of occupation was accompanied by orga- 
nized plunder. Even before their formal incorporation into the administrative 
apparatus as armaments or war economy staff units, the WiRGAmt liaison offi- 
cers and military economists assigned to each army high command used their 
economic and technical teams, salvage squads, and intelligence troops to locate 
repair and manufacturing facilities—and, above all, stores and warehouses— 


*” Germany and the Second World War, w/t. 2534. and 576; Jager, Wirtschafiliche Abhangigheit, 
‘if; Schlarp, Wirechaft und Besacoune in Serb, 104- 
Thomas, Wehr und Rastungncirachah 146-7. 
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Briefing of 29 Ape. 1943 re implementation of Fahrer decree of 13 Jan. 1943 on the com- 
Trim dloment of men and women for Reich dence de i the csp trois, 
43 16st b 
“* Minister Paul Otto Schmidt (foreign ministry office), minute of 20 July 1943 on the Fahrer’s 
‘eqs. on his meeting with the Duce in upper Kay on 19 july 1943, DGFP, Evi No. 159,25, 
CE Umbreit, “Verlockung’, 448. 
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tonnes of copper (including 260,000 from France alone), 96,000 tonnes of lead 
(75,000 from France) and 14,000 tonnes of tin (11,000 from France) had been 
transferred to the German war economy by 1943," enabling German industry 
to avoid shortages for some time. Once the stocks built up in many occupied 
‘countries to cope with war needs or anticipated interruptions of international 
trade had all been transported to Germany, the occupation authorities devised 


™ Report by OKWIAWi RG AmU/Ro I, 20 Nov. 1940, on the journey to discussions in Bussey 
19 Now. 194, BA-MAWVIAS 101, 
‘WCE. Notes and correspondence in BA R 214552 
Reich minutry of economic affsirs/metallurgy deparument, July 1943—Trend in German 
metal supplies since the beginning of the war and outlook up 10 1946, 23, BAR 7°79. 
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evidence of the extent of German need." Bur the Germans were not prepared 
to do without the 40,000 tons of bronze and 6,000 tonnes of tin pishabiiiey 
brought in.” They decided only to refrain temporarily from melting down bells 
of particular artistic, cultural, or historical value. Of the 33,000 church bells 

ted to Germany from the occupied territories, 2,000 were discovered 
jmract in Hamburg at the end of the war.™* 

‘The seizure and transport of raw materials to Germany, in order to build up 
stocks or meet the demand for new products or imports, was never entirely 
abandoned. Each further occupation, such as the advance into southern 
France, Italy, and Hungary, gave it fresh impetus. It extended to machine tools, 
whole production lines, and even complete shop floors. Where these were pri- 
ately owned, and it was desirable to preserve unity, compensation was paid. By 
March 1943; 17,562 machine tools, 8156 motors, and 682 punch-card 
machines, a8 well as numerous items of dedicated machinery, had been taken 
from France alone.” In the first six weeks of the occupation of Italy, 4,800 pro- 
duction units and 68,000 tonnes of raw material were transported to Germany. 
“The last opportunity for plunder occurred during withdrawal, when economic 

and industrial equipment were cither transported to the Reich oF 
destroyed, Wherever the technical means were available, 

From the German viewpoint, it was ‘self-evident that the Reich must com- 
pletely exhaust the resources of the occupied territories to strengthen its war 
effort. In so doing, itis. .. acting no differently than in the Reich itself””"The 
only dispute was about methods. Should the cow be slaughtered and eaten at 
‘once, o kept alive to be milked over a longer period? As a rule, the occupation 
administrations gave preference to the second approach, in the interests of 
orderly relations. It was also to be recommended on the grounds that the war 
seemed set to last longer than originally expected. By 1943 the question of 
whether the economies of certain countries—such as France, the Soviet Union, 
and that part of Poland not incorporated into the Reich—should be laid waste 
‘onideological grounds had long been disposed of for practical reasons. The only 
exception was Belgrade, where the armaments industry had been dismantled in 
1941 when unrest in the region made its continued exploitation uncertain. As 
carly as 1940 Goring had set in motion the transfer of certain industrial con- 
tats to the occupied territories in order to relieve the burden on German 
industry and allow it to concentrate on arms manufacture. Increasingly, 


© KTBWi RU Amt, 3 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RW 19/165. 
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however, orders for military equipment were also being placed abroad. Wher, 
the occupying power could not direct the economy itself—as it could in qe 
Protectorate, in the Government-General, on Soviet territory, and in the 
annexed territories—other methods were used to establish the 

and organizational conditions for the pursuit of German interests. AS a rule, the 
administrations, industrialists, and workforce of the occupied territories als 
had an interest in securing German orders. It depended largely on the occupy. 
ing power whether firms, especially in the armaments sector, were able to con. 
tinue in business or forced to close, and whether workers found employment or 
went on the dole. The profit motive of many industrialists could also be 
exploited, given their predicament. From the German viewpoint, indigenous 
industrialists and managers were not entitled to refuse German contracts. In the 
‘case of Denmark, Hitler had originally declared that business relations could be 
entered into‘on a friendly basis, without applying any pressure’. Failing that, 
all resistance was to be ‘broken’, for example by threatening to arrest the man- 
aging director and replace him with a German administrator.” 

‘Another form of influence and control was the appointment of German 
supervisors, as was done with the French conglomerate Schneider in Le 
Creusot and with Unilever. In the case of state-owned enterprises, they were 
usually industrial affairs officials. In other cases, they were special appointees 
from German industry who did not replace the indigenous firms’ directors but 
‘ensured that German orders were met. These arrangements were later supple- 
‘mented by a system in which firms in the occupied territories were placed under 
the direct supervision of German companies. In France, for example, 710 
selected firms were being supervised by some 220 German companies at the end 
of 1943. 

For firms in the high-priority categories ‘V" (supplies) and Ra’ (armaments), 
supervision was also assigned to the occupation administration (in the case of 
‘non-military activities) and to the armaments staff units, inspectorates, and 
HQ (in the case of the arms industry). These supervisors were able to help 
with supplies of raw materials and power, secure better provisions for the work- 
force, and intervene to prevent workers being deported to the Reich as forced 
labourers. While more and more production bans were issued, and firms con- 
sidered non-essential were gradually forced to stop work in order to save on 
materials, power, and labour, a new category ‘S' (Sperr, meaning off-limits, pro- 
tected) was introduced for firms in essential and high-priority sectors, which 
included military construction. On 1 May 1944, there were 1,971 category-S 
firms in the Netherlands, employing over 300,000 workers. In Belgium there 
‘were 862 at the end of February 1944, with a total workforce of 561,000. 
France had over 12,000 firms in categories I and II, employing 1.3m. workers. 


[2 KTBW) Ra Ame, 18 Apr. 1940, BA-MA RW 19/164. 
KYB Ru Kalo Dijon, 23 Mar. 1943. BA-MA RW 24/211. 
‘Situation report by RG in the Netherlands’Zentr. Abt. W'S No. 661/44 1 May 1944, BA-MA 
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TABLE LULt. Transfer of Wehrmacht onders 
‘ eccupied, allied, and neutral countries os ot 


October 1943 
—_$_$—__—_Seerne 
ee RMeiton 
‘Total value of orders: 
of which son 
France 

2,602 
Belgium re; 
Northern France ey 
“The Netherlands "3 
Denmark ie 
Norway 6 
Government-General om 
‘Serbia if 
Greece as 
Bulgaria 16 
Croatia us 
Romania 5 
‘Switzerland 188 


In 1943, 40 per cent of the armaments orders in the occupied territories were 
placed in France, and almost three-quarters in western Europe as a whole. They 
covered munitions, weapons, artillery, tanks, vehicles, ships (partly under the 
‘Hansa’ programme for the construction of 300 ships for the North Sea and 
Baltic), aircraft engines, propellers, and other components (whole aircraft in the 
‘case of France, where it was planned to build five times as many planes as in 
Germany itself), general military, intelligence and optical equipment, clothing, 
‘machine tools, and propellants (under the ‘Powder from France’ plan). There 
were, however, considerable discrepancies between the face value of the con- 
tracts and the actual amounts delivered. The results for Denmark were relatively 
favourable, with a 65 per cent to 76 per cent fulfilment rate.” In France, on the 
ther hand, a rate of only 4 per cent to § per cent was achieved in 1941. Subse- 
‘quently, outstanding orders had to be cancelled time and again. By January 1942 
the total value of orders placed amounted to RM4.sbn. and actual deliveries to 
RMs.1bn. Up to the end of 1943 orders in the amount of RM13,8bn. had 
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“TABLE Lu.2. Occupied territories’ share in German armament production 


in 1943 ©) 
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been placed in France, RM4S8m. in Denmark,” and RMbn. (up to the end of 
‘April 1944) in the Netherlands. In 1943 the total value of actual deliveries under 
‘Wehrmacht contracts stood at RM4,6bn., of which deliveries from France (40 
per cent) and Belgium (17 per cent) made up more than half (RM2.6m,). 
Finally, the Netherlands stood out as one of the most profitable western terrto- 
ries and was partly exploitable right to the end of the war. Meanwhile, Italy 
moved into first place in terms of the total value of orders placed. 
‘Understandably, willingness to work for German ends receded continuously 
‘as the war went on. There was increasing opposition to the long hours imposed, 


port accommodation, and the deportation of manpower to the Reich combined 
fo prevent full exploitation of the subject economies. In the economic sector, 
too, German occupation policy was handicapped by a lack of unity. Walter 
Funk, the Reich minister for economic affairs and governor of the Reichsbank, 
together with Goring and the OKW, made several attempts to set up an inter- 
tninisterial ‘Economic Staff for the Occupied Territories" in the framework of 
the Four-Year Plan. It was to be led by the head of Economic Staff East, General 
Otto Stapf, who was now available in view of the constant shrinkage of the areas 
under military administration. But their plans came to nothing because Speer 
‘was not interested. Having assumed control of the armaments inspectorates in 


"Reich plenipotentiary in Denmarkieconomic affairs division, 22 Mar. 1944, re economic 
situation report (copy), BA R s/¥7s. Actua deliveries amounted to 67% (RM325) 
‘On this, see the events referred to in BA R 43 11610. 
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the occupied territories “for the duration of the war" in 1942, he followed by arro- 
gating to himself the coordination and implementation ‘of German eccnomike 
policy, as well as ‘European production planning’. Soon all that remained for 
“Thomas in the OKW were the less important sectors of the war economy, which 
supplied the direct needs of the military through an agricultural organization 
with representatives at major-unit and territorial HQ level. Speer applied the 
rings/committees system to most of the occupied territories, established new 
central supply offices, commissariats or staff units, and ordering centres, put 
special appointees in charge of the individual branches of the economy in each 
country, and restricted the number of German firms or ‘transfer associations’ 
entitled to place contracts. He secured from Hitler the right to issue instructions 
to the civilian and military occupation authorities in all matters concerning raw 
materials and production, 

In a memorandum dated 23 October 1943 Speer suggested transferring an 
«even greater proportion of armaments production to the occupied territories in 
view of the increasing Allied air raids on the Reich.” He also anticipated higher 

tivity from forcign workers employed in their own countries and not 
separated from their families than from reluctant forced labourers in Germany. 
‘The transfer of more armaments orders was opposed by Sauckel, but it was also 
inthe interest ofthe occupied territories themselves. The Vichy government had 
‘been calling for it since the end of 1942, and Bichelonne, the French minister of 
economic affairs, had raised the matter in mid-July 1943" with a view to stem- 
ming the outflow of manpower and maintaining the country’s industrial poten- 
tial, He discussed the details with Speer on 17 September during a visit to 
Berlin. This coincidence of interests gave rise to the Speer-Bichelonne agree- 
‘ment, whose results the Germans at first found wholly positive.” But the agree- 
ment was later criticized in the Reich. ‘Events have once again proved 
that minister Speer’s agreement with the French economic affairs minister 
Bichelonne was thoroughly wrong-headed. It would have made much more. 
sense to bring as many workers as possible to the Reich, as Sauckel argued, 
rather than transfer machinery and equipment to the French. Now the 
‘machinery and the equipment Herr Speer dispatched to France is being lost.” 

Although armaments production had been given top priority, it was also 
decided to transfer as much manufacture of consumer goods as possible to the 
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‘occupied territories in order to free German workers for military service. 4 
Reich ministry decree stipulated that ‘whatever can be made in the occupied 
western territories must be manufactured on the spot’.”*” However, it proved 
impossible to achieve this in full because of deliberate foot-dragging by indige- 
nous industry, the irretrievably worsening transport situation, direct sabotage, 
land raids by the Allied air forces. From spring 1944 orders and deliveries from 
the western territories fell sharply, while bottlenecks on the supply side and 
work stoppages increased. The overall benefits for the Reich were sill consider- 
able, though far below planned levels. Manufacture in the occupied territories 
‘continued to make an important contribution to the German war economy, and 
to constitute a major drain on the territories concerned. 

“The condition for total or partial exploitation of the German sphere of power 
was control of the economy. Wherever the Germans did not assume direct 
control of the administration and economy, as they did in Poland and on Soviet 


impose unilateral ‘settlements and gain control of particularly coveted compa- 
nies, The necessary assent of 
ingly difficult to obtain. As a last resort, 
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‘The Germans METe Perticularly keen to acquire holdings in the French 
Lenn and chemical industries. By 
for that purpose." In the case of 


headed by a German. In addition, representatives of the occupying power were 


Probably the most important step in the alignment of national economies in 
the German sphere of power—which, taken overall, was badly organized—was 
the extension to the occupied territories of the system of Warenstellen (goods 
agencies) used in the Reich. The Warenstellen, under local management inter- 
‘persed with German appointees, were responsible for implementing the objec- 
tivesset throughout the occupied territories and ensuring the practical direction 
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and supervision of economic activity through overall planning of production 
and distribution. In this system, the only factor making for uncertainty was the 
figures supplied by the local authorities, since the indigenous administration 
and economy had little to gain from the arrangement imposed, which was 
designed primarily o serve the interests of the occupying power. Its purpose was 
‘to extract the maximum economic output from these countries’. In the 
“higher interest of the Reich’, the needs of the local population were reduced to 
a bare minimum or even less, depending on the assessment of their political or 
racial status. Tariffs, customs duties, and other legal provisions that could hinder 
the supply of goods to the Reich or make them more expensive were abolished 
in autumn 1942, whereas imports were made cheaper. Goring actually con- 
sidered this to be a duty incumbent on the other party.”” Prices in the occupied 
territories were kept as low as possible. Where export trade with the Reich 
produced excessive profits, the indigenous authorities imposed compensatory 
taxes on the German model and used the income to reduce the cost of scarce 
and expensive imports from Germany. The occupying power was careful to keep 
this practice within bounds so as not to affect the willingness of firms in the 
occupied territories to supply goods to the Reich, and the occupying authorities. 
themselves creamed off part of the profits which German exporters were able to. 
make thanks to inflationary trends in the occupied territories. The Reich was 
‘also keen to exploit price differentials between Germany and the occupied 
eastern territories. The huge profits made by raising eastern territory prices to 
German levels—amounting to RM2y6m. by the end of September 1943—were 
nevertheless less than the RM3o%m. produced by the reduction of import 
Prices.” 

In Poland commercial enterprises and a great deal of land, as well as Jewish 
and (in the annexed territories) Polish property, were simply confiscated. Their 
administration and exploitation was the task of the ‘Central Trustee Agency 
East’, which was directly answerable to Goring, and the trust office under 
Frank's authority. In part, shares were sold or ceded, and the Government- 
General administration facilitated the establishment of German companies. 
‘Such companies were granted business licences for fixed periods only, pending 
the introduction of new arrangements for the benefit of war veterans and 
invalids. Following similar developments in the Protectorate, the Government 
General, which was already largely engaged in production and repair work for 
the eastern army, also had to accommodate an increasing number of firms 
‘moving east away from areas of the Reich endangered by air raids. 

In the occupied eastern territones—there were separate provisions for the 

** Circular from Reich minister of finance sempo-4oV g, 15 July 1942,.0n more effective arrange- 
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(Central Trading Company for Agricultural Sales and Supplies), known as the 
20,alone supplied the agricultural and food sector with equipment to the value 
of RMs10m., including 70,000 tractors."*” 

As special commissioner for the Four-Year Plan, Géring retained supreme 
command of the exploitation of Soviet state property (which had been declared 
‘special economic property’) and Jewish-owned commercial property. He had 


already taken a step in this direction by appointing a “general plenipotentiary for 
economic affairs in Serbia’, who was only loosely integrated in the military 
‘dministration. In the eastern territories the Reich marshal relied on the Reich 
‘commissioners and, mainly in the operational zone (via an economic operations 
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unit), on Economic Staff East," whose head, Lt. Gen. Wilhelm ‘Schubert, was 
replaced on 3 August 1942 by Lt. Gen. Stapf. Amalgamation was thus estab. 
lished between the main units of the operations staff and the economic affairs 
departments of the ministry for the occupied eastern territories. 

“The concern to keep all key posts and senior executive functions in German 
hands had a paralysing effect and aroused considerable resentment, parti 
in the Baltic countries. Many eastern private or partly state-owned companies, 
with the notable exception of Kontinentale Ol AG, were placed in temporary 
trusteeship, constituting a virtual monopoly in certain sectors." An even 
greater number of trustees from the Reich were appointed for retail businesses, 
‘And along with them came the inevitable profiteers. German companies were 
‘encouraged to engage in business in the occupied eastern territories or enter 
into sponsorship arrangements so as to be well placed for subsequent privatiza- 
tion, which had been put off for the time being because Hitler insisted on prior- 
ity for war veterans. The resentment of the Baltic peoples was reflected in 
comments like ‘theft by ordinary people is called a mania, theft by the gentry 
Kleptomania, and theft by the Germans Germania’.’” 

‘A further aim of German policy was participation by the ‘Germanic’ peoples 
in the economic exploitation of the new Lebensraum. Goring had laid down 
guidelines for this in early 1942 and had secured Hitler's approval. Rosenberg's 
ministry assigned the Malletke special unit to the task, but the foreign ministry 
‘countered by proposing the services of a ‘committee for the participation of 


‘Wirtschaftscionata Ont GmbH, Stet und Erden Ost GmbH, Chemic-Ont Genbl, Ontgeselischat 
fir Pflanzenkautachuk und Guttapercha GmbH, The activity of Kentinentale O1 AG, an older 
‘company, was alo important in this respect. 
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aetic partner in the person of Rost van Toaningen. Apparently, Hie reo 
thought up to 1,000 Dutchmen would be acceptable.” In June Tpy2-a seme, 
Fill to precios dn aatiandse Oostcompagnie (NOC), was set up in 


‘missioner for the Ukraine. In addition to the volunteers supplied by the NOC, 
Koch himself recruited personnel in Holland.” Meanwhile, the German press 
"3s told to keep quiet about the employment of foreigners.” 
Incarly 1944 a further 200 Dutchmen were recognized as doing good work on 
enim ec commininer$ 1/7344 Nov. a4, pli check on foreigners 
Tpeln oro eaten errors BA Ra 


Reich 
utes of meeting on 20 Mat. 1943 on economic problems, ia particular in respect of foreign 


satenal iter om special commissioner S.14/43 (827), 14 Ape. 1943 re recall of 
{etetuner from employment in the east due to an waferourable outcome of investigations 
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Peipus, but the Dutch were uns 
ana own, if possible with outlets to the sea. In the Ukraine, 365 Dutch farmers 
Muare engaged up to the summer of 1943 in cultivating the land of state proper- 

the framework of the Eastern Labour Service." In 


ties they had taken over in 
toss a few were still finding employment in Lithuania or the Government. 


‘meantime. The Danish committee 
‘of Sweden and Norway, where thot 
‘$5 circles and Quisling’s party," negotiations on plans 
Ss eine to nothing. Over 100 Belgians were working in Lithuania from early 

1944 for an ‘eastern territories company’ 
Mi idea of French participation in the economic development of the Sasi) 
the Reich ministry of economic affairs," which 


a French trust company. Until the 
are Germans were considering releasing the necessary funds from Frenes 
re cre." Following a visit by a French industrial commission to ie 
Cscing in early summer 1943, the authorities proposed t0 economic affairs 
minister Bichelonne that French interests take over 
a number of factories, and that French construction firms undertake workin the 
Ukraine. The ensuing negotiations on framework conditions were , 
aaies, In the event, the envisaged trust company was not established, since 
the ongoing German withdrawal meant relinquishing the occupied territories 


= Mythymiemi, Newordnune, 174 
Fpsinre eter ee 
4 Milward, Fascist Koomonry, 92. 
Nec Wer A 
sz Aten ote oman ote cin ot em a 
" pane 1h be: 7/22hix, note by special commissioner: aajune 
194, 07 discussion with Py. De. Se cARwon” al 
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under consideration for the project. A visit to Lithuania in March 1944 yielded 

no positive results. Finally, French activity in the Government-General was also 

considered, but that too came to nothing. 

By autumn 1943 it was apparent to the Germans that, in the Ukraine at least, 
even the employment of Dutchmen, who had been considered as ‘pace-setters”, 
had yielded negligible political and economic results.*** Clearly, the Germans 
themselves were partly to blame, since they had held out great hopes and seldom 
kept their promises. 

‘Despite considerable investment, output from the occupied eastern territo- 
ries fell far short of expectations. Imports to Germany apparently amounted to 
Jess than the possible yield from German-Sovier trade." Nevertheless, the 
occupied territories made an important contribution to supplying the eastern 
army. The figures given by Economic Staff East are high: a gain of RM4bn. in 
industrial products and RM3.sbn. in the agricultural sector, plus 5.5m. tonnes 
ofraw materials and a large volume of evacuated goods." 

Every form of economic activity under the occupation was riddled by the 
black market. Even the Germans recognized that despite its scarcely affordable 
prices it had become a necessity for many local inhabitants.*The local police 
were unable to stem the spread of illegal trade. Besides, they reserved their 
greatest efforts for detecting German agents and black-marketeers, thus placing 
the occupation administrations in the embarrassing position of having to con- 
ceal the flouting of their own economic regulations by German officials and 
citizens; the preferred method was to prevent court proceedings. 

Uniformed and civilian profiteers also smuggled goods in from Germany for 
sale at exorbitant prices in the occupied territories. The multifarious dealings of 
many German agencies, reaching right into the criminal underworld, were in 
themselves of considerable significance. German agents, purchasing offices, 
and front companies outbid each other for scarce goods that were only available 
onthe black market, to the detriment of their own financial position. The money 
used for the purpose was mostly misappropriated from occupation funds and by 
1942 was no longer available in unlimited quantities. The Reich finance ministry 
had long been protesting at this practice.” 

In June 1942 Goring placed the fight against German black-marketeering 
under the unified command of his ‘special plenipotentiary’, Col. Josef 
Veljens.""""The existing registration office in Belgium was transformed into a 

Note, $ Oct. 1943, re Ostwerk, BA R 6/460. 

* In total some RM725m. in non-egricultural raw materials and industrial products against 
deliveries worth RMS25m. Dalla, German Rule, 406; total imports amounted vo RMA3sm. See 
‘ble 7 Volume of Reich foreign trade withthe occupied Soviet territories 1441-1943", and table 8 
‘German imports from the occupied eastern territories 1941-1943", BA-MA RW 19 Anh.1/567. 

Dre dewtiche Wirtschaftspotitk, 193 0.175. 


2 Dalla, German Rule, 395. 
Later from D.Rd. FAW: 3950-122 1 to Reich minister of economic airs, 16 Jan, 1942 


(opp) BA R 254s. 
‘Minute on organization of the black market in the occupied territories by Col. Veltjens 


Nesing with StS, Koeneron 21 May 1942 (copy).BA R 7/592 
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‘monitoring unit’. But apart from a demand from mili 
eas om och black ancbec ting to uiied mesars wee tlen a pe, 
‘The time for stronger action came only in spring 1943, when the stock of pots 
held back was largely in German hands and the general procurem Caen 
sous Bed cooegh 40 Warrant in eveh tighter grip 6a the ecocoeiy. The man 


tse as they could carry unaided and stow in the normal way in a railway 
‘compartment.""* weighing up to 1kg could be sent by field post in 
calimited numbers. Restrictions on accompanying luggage were in force in the 


0) eich marshal... WP. 3800/3 #7 Mar. 1943, BA-MA RH 33-1795 Acivcy report of 
er inter Delegation for Economic Afar, Par Whesbaden, for period t July 1942-39 
June 1943, 21, BA R720. 

a poet and final report of German Armistice Delegation for Economic Aare 
43-17 Aug. 1944, 12, BA R228, 

Les an Kult Cie. Prance/ Adie, Staeconomic affairs dept Wi I/Gen. 16/4) 50 Per 
monitoring unt, Ja. 194} combating the ack mathe, BA R310 

se felch minty of econmic offer, ateral rcularof 26 July 194 Netherlands purchases 
wroup, BA R yap, 

24 Jan. 1942, 16 rules on the sending a0 
carrying of goods from the occupied Belgian, French, and Dutch tertitories by 
‘the Wehrmacht, et, BA R 43 D075 bs sce avo revived version, 30 Set. 1943, bid and core” 
ponding rules for other occupied terriorics and alied countries, HA R43 16H and 66a: Wane, 
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Government-General, Denmark, and Norway, and also sae 
ffom Croatia, Greece, and Serbia. Taking or sending eoots oat of the ated 
countries was long prohibited. As a matter of principle, however, it was consid- 
ered desirable that soldiers should be able to Purchase large amounts of goods 
at reasonable prices.""* On Hitler's instructions the OKW eased controls on 16 
‘August 1942," and the Reich finance minister granted exemption from cus- 
toms duties. France had the largest volume of goods available for purchase, and 
Reich bills of credit from other occupied territories found their way into the 
country in such quantities that their redemption against occupation funds 
‘became a burden and hastened their withdrawal from circulation. In addition to 
‘goods purchased, private individuals also amassed large quantities of booty’. In 
Italy plunder had reached such proportions by autumn 1943 that Rommel felt 
obliged to intervene. 

Even larger amounts of foodstuffs were officially taken from the local 
economies to supply the troops stationed in the occupied territories, the 
Wehrmacht’s various support services, and the occupation administration staff, 
who also made costly billeting demands. In normal circumstances requisition- 
ing was exceptional, and it was left to the occupation or indigenous administra- 
tions to meet the army's supply requirements. 

By 1942 the occupied territories had become a fixed quantity in the economic 
planning of the Reich. The greater economic area established by force was now 
scen as the best answer to Germany's economic problems—first as a supply 
area, and subsequently as an outlet. The first stage had been the seizure of booty, 
backed up where necessary by requisitioning. In Norway, Belgium, and the 
Government-General, for example, winter clothing and equipment were con- 
fiscated, and textiles and household articles were requisitioned in the occupied 
western territories to supply German victims of air raids. This stage was 
followed by the procurement of raw materials, foodstuffs, and manufactured 
goods that had become indispensable for the survival of the Third Reich—as 
became patently clear when most of the occupied territories had to be aban- 
doned in the further course of the war. In 1943 supplies of raw materials from 
the unannexed areas of France and Belgium alone covered 37 per cent of 
German tin consumption, 27 per cent of iron ore, 24 per cent of bauxite and cop- 
per, 16 per cent of alumina and lead, and 10 per cent of nickel.""” Mineral sup- 
Plies to Germany included: 


luminium from Norway and France 
* antimony from Serbia, Slovakia, and Hungary 


Minute, 29 Apr. 1943 on implementation of Fuhrer decree of 13 Jan. 1943 on comprehensive 
‘ment of men and women for Reich defence duties in the occupied terion, BAR 
1 
tu Telex from Chef OKW/WFSUQu (Verw:) No. 917/42, 16 Aug. 1942, BA R 43 11686 a 
1, Ob-H.Gr-Biie No. 1371/43 g Kdos., 14 Oct. 1943, BA-MA RH 19 IX/16. 
acy catesuences forthe war economy of the clearance of France and Belgium up to the 1914 
border, BA-MA RW 19/1332. 
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«+ asbestos from Serbia, Italy, and Slovakia 

+ bauxite from France, Croatia, Hungary, Greece, and Italy 

+ lead from France and Serbia 

+ chromium from Greece, Albania, and Serbia 

+ iron ore, iron, and steel from Belgium, France, Norway, Luxembourg, the 

Protectorate, and Croatia 

+ petroleum and schist oil from the Government-General, the Soviet Union, 

and Hungary 

+ ferrosilicate from Norway 

+ coal from Belgium, France, and eastern Upper Silesia 

+ copper from Serbia, Norway, Belgium, and France 

+ manganese from the Soviet Union, Slovakia, and Hungary 

+ magnesium from France, Serbia, Norway, and Italy 

+ molybdenum from Serbia, Norway, and Greece 

+ nickel from France, Greece, and Norway 

+ pyrites from Norway, Serbia, Greece, and the Government-General 

+ alumina from France 

+ bismuth from Serbia 

+ tungsten from France 

+ zinc from Serbia, Greece, France, Italy, and Slovakia 

+ tin from France. 

‘The whole economic area under German rule had to contribute to the food 
supply, and the Reich occasionally made a modest contribution in return. Italso 
delivered materials and machinery to the occupied territories, mainly in order 
to help them meet German production orders. 

Special attention was paid to certain sectors. The Germans had originally 
planned to increase aluminium production in Norway substantially by using the 
Country's abundant hydroelectric power. A great deal of money was invested in 
the project, but the transport of raw materials under wartime conditions even- 
tually proved an insuperable problem. To all intents and purposes, the plan had 
been abandoned by the end of 1942." An important role in the supply of raw 
materials to Germany was played by the Balkans. On 9 December 1942 NSKK- 
Gruppenfahrer Neuhausen, in charge of economic affairs in Serbia, was 
appointed ‘general plenipotentiary for ore extraction south-east’, with the task 
of increasing production. The copper mines at Bor were of prime importance, 
but although production picked up again on 8 April 1942, the targets could not 
be met.” Several thousand Jewish forced labourers from Hungary were 
brought in to relieve the manpower shortage. From the second half of 1943) 
however, mineral extraction was increasingly hampered by partisan activity. All 
‘mining was halted in autumn 1944, and it proved impossible even to transport 
the ore that had already been extracted. Some 2,000 Jewish labourers deported 
to the area were shot by the SS. 


© CE. Milward, Fascist Economy, 477-208. 
® Schary, Wrtchafe wm Besetsung in Serbien, 174-5; 


berg, Destruction, $18 0.840. 
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Extraction of the manganese ore urgently needed in Germany began on 
Soviet territory in the Nikopo!' area as early as 1941." By autumn 1943 a total 
ff 282,000 tonnes of manganese ore and concentrate had been transported to 
the Reich. Coal mining in the Donets basin did not begin on any appreciable 
scale until later on. On 28 June 1942 Hitler ordered a permanent increase in pro- 
‘duction in order to make coal supplies from eastern Upper Silesia redundant. 
‘With the deployment of some 2,000 German miners and engineers, plus tens of 
thousands of Soviet workers and prisoners of war, monthly production was 
raised to 450,000 tonnes, but it was still only a fraction of pre-war output and fell 
far short of requirements. The target figure for the end of 1943 was 1,280,000 
tonnes a month. It took even longer to get iron and steel production going in the 
Krivoy Rog area and the Donets basin. The attempt to seize Soviet oil produc 
tion facilities in the Caucasus, in which the Germans had placed such great 
hopes, was a complete failure. Only the production area around Maikop fell into 
German hands, bur the installations had been totally destroyed. Despite con- 
siderable investment of manpower and funds, it proved impossible to get pro- 
duction going again before the Wehrmacht was forced to withdraw. Extraction 
of schist oil in the Balkans was more successful. Large numbers of starving 

ners of war were used to extract over 2m. tonnes of schist and 161,637 
tonnes of crude by the end of 1943." 

"The economic evacuation of occupied Soviet territory began no later than 
autumn 1943. Local administrative units or enterprises were instructed to pre- 
pare plans, with varying degrees of urgency, for the withdrawal of all German 
machinery and machines confiscated as booty, all goods ordered (whether paid 
for or not), and all stocks and supplies. The local inhabitants—at least those 
capable of bearing arms of fit for work—were to be taken along, as were cattle 
and foodstuffs. The feasibility of these plans depended, of course, on the par- 
ticular circumstances, i.e, the time remaining and the transport situation, Nev- 
ertheless, large quantities of machines, raw materials, and supplies reached the 
Reich, mainly from the Soviet Union, eastern France, Belgium, and particularly 
the Netherlands, which was supposed to be paid compensation at a later date."** 
Frequently, however, there was no time for evacuation. Economic goods, plant, 
buildings, and transport facilities were simply destroyed, to the enduring resent- 
ment of the local population. Where technically possible, destruction was 
carried out by ordnance squads or troops. In some places, such as the Soviet 
Union and Finland, the scorched-earth policy was pursued on a large scale, with 
the aim of leaving the enemy nothing but wasteland for many years to come. 
‘According to German sources, go per cent of Italy’s economic potential south of 
the Apennines was destroyed." 


ier, Wirchaftiche Abang, 203-11; Riedel, item, 306-10. 

{Di deascheWirschafeplitk, 351 

Note by Reich commissioner forthe occupied Netherlands teritorey general commissioner 

Se Seace and economic afla 15 Jan 1945 Mecting on payment of clearance gods BA R 
See teat of briefing by Forstreuther on conditions i aly, BA-MA RW 19/1332. 
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‘occupiers for first supplying the Reich and the troops stationed in the occupied 
Countries, and only then releasing what was left for consumption by the local 


1943 a district commissioner in 
Sabotage’. On the other hand, meeting the quotas meant exposure to the 
“© Vothmann, ‘Landwirtschaft’ 62; Di dewxche Wirschaftpeiik 113. 
‘© Votkmana, Landwirtschaft’ 28. 
2 Mar. 1943, fepeoxtuced in Eine Schl die ie 
erische e198 ay ats note from Reich minister forthe occupied casera serrineries', 14 May 
pehdn Gcnara Dns of Lathan, BA R643, minute on bearing of istrict commissioner nd» 


BA Rete, Klcnt, Zeuchen Hider und Stabe, 226 i the Government General, an ‘Ordinance oo 
Protection of the harvest of 11 July 142 imposed the death penaky for failing to deliver hare 
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of the partisans. Troops were required to take part in the seizures on 
Keitel’s orders,” but the civil administration was constantly plagued by their 
unauthorized requisitions. They would sometimes strip whole areas bare, carry- 
ing off everything down to the proverbial ‘last cow’, including seed and breeding 
stock, which it was forbidden to take." 

Dissolution of the collective farms (Aolkhozy) and the prospect of the restora- 
tion of private property were intended as an incentive to the farming population. 
‘The reform was carried out, but only half-heartedly, encountering considerable 
resistance in German quarters that destroyed almost all the gains. 

“The initiative came from the ministry for the occupied eastern territories, 
which expected settlement of the land question to be followed by rapid decline 
ofthe Soviet system. Having secured Hitler's agreement, Rosenberg decreed his 
new AgrarerlaB (agricultural decree) on 15 February 1942." The first step was 
tochange the name of the kol&hozy (but not the state-operated sovkhozy, which 
‘were taken under German management) to ‘common holdings’ and increase 
the size of private plots."”” This fell short of farmers’ wishes, but was enough to 
arouse opposition among the German agencies. The Reich commissioners, 
specially Koch, as well as agricultural experts headed by St.S. Backe, feared a 
resulting drop in production that would reduce German procurements. They 
also argued that the land would be needed later for German settlers. Introduc- 
tion of the new agricultural decree met with similar opposition in the civil and 
military administration, especially when it came to the second stage, i.e. the 
creation of ‘farming cooperatives’ allowing individual exploitation instead of 
collective farming. The prospect of individual holdings was held out to particu- 
larly efficient farmers, and land was also distributed as a reward for services, 
including willingness to settle in fortified villages. While the land question was 
tackled on a very broad scale in Belorussia, massive pressure was required to get 
Koch to take even a few hesitant steps in the Ukraine. Barely 10 per cent of 
Ukrainian common holdings acquired the status of farming cooperatives,*”” 
compared with 20 per cent and more in other parts of the occupied eastern ter- 
ritories. ‘declaration on the introduction of land ownership’ issued by Rosen- 
bergoon 3 June 1943, which gave farmers the right to own land privately, was even 
‘ess successful There was no time left to implement it, and it met with the usual 


“ Chef OKW No. 2865/43 Klos. WISUQu (Verw:) VA 3,VILNo. 572/42 8.Kdos., 29 Aug. 
"ar supplying the Wehrmacht with rations, BA-MA RW 19/2449. 

Quartermaster with commanding gen. security troops and Car. Army Zone NortvQu. No. 
‘Be KAon, 20 Ap. 1942—Nete on O Qu meeting at Gen Qu on F718 Ape: 1942, BAMA REL 
1 Germany athe Second ddr, 29-3 lei, sich Maer nd Sai 183-8 

M1117; Dali, German Rade, 35-9. 

Privat plots were tobe fully exempted from taxes and partly exempted from levies. Upon 
Pica, they could be increased to around a hectare. 
inc, 2AUR. 1943, 2,780 out of a total of 16,536 holdings, i. 16.8%, had been declared "arm- 
cpynBeraie’. 3d report: situation regarding farming cooperatives as at 10 Aug. 1943 copy of 

BA R671; minute Ht D Ost-123, 7 Sept. 1943 re economic situation in General District 

uthenien (copy), BA RE. 
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‘TABLE 1.1.3. Estimated German procurements from 
the occupied eastern territories, July 1941 10 end 1943 
(minimum figures) 
Wehrmacht Reich 

Cereals 4:710,0008 1,610,000 
Pulses 83,6008 ‘$3,900 
Hay 1,914,000 = 
Sue 1 404;000¢ = 
Raw meat $37,208 63,3908 
Eees 760,000,000 180,000,000 
roe 10.7378 Gant 
ean 107.6008 23,6008 
Oilseed 26,000 69,0008 
Vegetables: 330,708 Ggost 
Fruit tggoot ae 
Jam ape 
Potatoes: pee 
por: 133.0008 $6400" 
Fan 27,As0t Lncatd 
Akshol___—ssnmh)_soott 
“Samco Contributions to activity report of Economic Stal East 


‘rms of gar (243.00 Wermacht 62,00 Reich, 95200 
fodder (18. 


and population), 3-sm. tonnes ofa 
Niminatration), 3.20. tonnes of potatoes (2. 


Wehrmacht, 
(gyn Wehrmacht, 133 dated 17 Say 

134,000 of sed (Reich). Reported dated 17 
1044, BA R627 


from Koch,!" supported for the time being by Himmler and Bormann, 
Fhhe German concessions came too late, and only partially achieved the desired 


propaganda effect. 


* “Telex from Rosenberg to Bormann, 24 Sept. 1943 )), BA R 43 I/690  letter from Koch 
to Himmler, 6 July 1943, BA NS 19/195. ies * A 
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‘The approach to the agricultural question was closely connected with 
the general treatment of Soviet state property, which the occupying power 
confiscated for itself. No reversal of expropriation was intended. A final set- 

ent would have to wait until after the war, and would include the distribu- 
tion of land, buildings, and businesses to war veterans. This general approach 
was bound to fail in the Baltic countries, where nationalization was very recent 
and the previous owners were counting firmly on getting their property back. 
‘Some of them were still working as employees in firms they had previously 
owned. 

In the Baltic countries, agricultural property confiscated during the Soviet 
period was handed back to the previous owners—except for Communists and 

‘but they were given only usufructuary rights, not ownership."”* General 
rivatization did not take place, since its opponents, who included the Reich 
commissioner, feared it would create difficulties for subsequent Germaniza- 
tion, Its supporters saw it as a good opportunity to improve relations between 
the local population and the occupying power, and the ministry for the occupied 
eastern territories argued that the numbers of German settlers would in any 
‘ase be insufficient for several decades to come. Furthermore, large concerns, 
as well as the property of ‘enemies of the Reich’, could be excluded from 
reprivatization. 

In autumn 1941 private property rights were restored in the Baltic countries 
for commercial, handicraft, and small industrial firms with up to twenty 
employees. The reform was however implemented only where it was in the 
German interest. Rosenberg was keen to have immovable property included. In 
summer 1942 he issued an ordinance allowing for the restoration of ownership 
rights as well as usufruct."”* A solution to the problem was increasingly urgent if 
the Germans were to have any prospect of success in raising the levels of recruit- 
ment and economic output."” Except for Lohse, who long considered a vague 
promise for the post-war period sufficient, all departments were now agreed on 
the benefits of comprehensive reprivatization. Hitler's agreement was secured 
on 8 February 1943. The relevant ordinance was issued ten days later. It pro- 
vided for the restoration of property rights upon application, where there was no 
conflicting German interest. In practice, the main beneficiaries of the relaxation 
inthe German position were farmers and house owners prepared to make a dec- 
laration of loyalty to the Reich. Out of 6,993 urban plots ‘qualifying for privati- 
zation’ in Latvia, 4,261 in Estonia, and 1,972 in Lithuania, 6,182 (88 per cent), 
3:954 (2 per cent) and go7 (46 per cent) had been restored to their owners by 
the end of 1943. A further 13,171, 2,806, and 36,900 plots in the respective 


* Report from forcign ministry representative with AOK 18, Legationssekretir Reinhold 
Frcherr von Ungern-Sternberg,21 Mar. 1942, re Developments in Estonia as regards relations with 
land DGFP, ti No. 63, 105-7. 
Note from ministry for the occupied eastern territories, 12 May 1942 (copy), BA R67; Kleist, 
Hider und Stalin, 165. 
Myllyniemi, Newordnung, 222-6. 
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TABLE Lit.g. Treatment of reprivatization applications in the industrial 


‘and commercial sectors 
Lawvia Estonia 

= _. __Fronis __ Lithuania 
Number filed 800 48 ‘$38 
Approved 209 95 4 
Approved but not implemented 100 4 ” 
Refused 64 5 " 
Withdrawn 9 1 2 
No decision taken 48 296 $05 


countries were classified as not qualifying." Up to the autumn of 1943 only 
about 2 per cent of agricultural undertakings had been returned to their owners 
in Lithuania, where reprivatization was held up again as a punishment for poor 
recruitment results. The figure for Estonia was 10 per cent and for Latvia 15 per 
cent.!” In the industrial sector, the figures were about twice as high, 

“The principle that‘a territory conquered in war has to serve [to increase] the 
military and economic potential of the victor’ was also applied to trade, and 
the forced profits from business between unequal partners are reflected in the 
foreign-trade statistics. Although they do not give a full picture of trade with the 
‘occupied territories, the surplus achieved, with few exceptions, is clear enough. 


marily in the German interest. 
“Trade was accompanied by financial advantages that the occupying power 
ied countries. The first step was to fix a simpli- 


*Sonderformen’ 
‘fn accordance with the wishes of the Reich 


‘more effective arrangement 
‘optimal conditions for the war economy (copy), BA R 7/2281. 


‘TABLE L1Ls. Germany's foreign trade 1940-1944 with occupied or dependent countries 


(in RMm., where statistics available, and as percentage) 


‘Couneries 1940 sou 198 198 190 

Imporm Exports _imports__Expors__Imports_Exports Imports Exports Imports Export 
1. Occupied veritories (excl eastern) 
France HO 3 © 7 GDS tam GH 54) $60) tI) 60) 
Belg 6 O BO fH Ms © ms HO mw Ho Hm Wo GD WO ih @ 
‘The Netherlands 45 so) Saw (10) 695 (10) HSK (10) 54 AO (HO) a |W) 280) 
Noreay 2 mW % @ © w @ Oo ww ® sw O 2G ow 
Greece 92 &H FO nO wo HO wm 6M 3% © nO 
Serbia, Abania, 
Montenegro wo OO Be ew a O 2M we PO we WH 
GocnmenGert 9 2 9 FO WO mW Om goo WO a ® 
‘Teal N43 G9) 1992 G9) 2890 GT) 256 GH) BHR G42) 2H GN) 35700 4S) 2510 GO) ast GH) HB G2) 
1. Aled countries and Denmark 
Hungary ca sO ww O wo a O 6S mM mH ww MH w 
Croatia = sO 8M WO MSG 1H 30 G&A GD) 
Slovalia 200 sO FO MD mW HO tw 2 OM om Ww 
Denmark os wo © 2 O moO MO 8 O mw 2 w wo 
aly re 998 Otter CO) tame C3) 1305 OE) St GDS Ca) am 
Toul a 199 Go) 2388 GN) 2253 G8 29H GQ 2186 GH) 24640 G0) 2558 GH) 2451 G7) 
ML Other counmies 23163 43) 1913 G8) BHO GH) 3297 GH) 2777 G2) 280 GS) 272 Gs) Ma GO) HOW G8) 9 UN) 
(Grand otal $012 (100) _ 4.868 (100) 6.925100) _6R41 (000) _ ga (100) 7.360 (400) 298 (00) RBH (100) GEEK (40) _ 6768 (400) 
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taken top management into its own hands were open to unimpeded self-servi 
‘The occupying power raised taxes, derived large sums of money from . 
lies on tobacco, salt, sugar, and brandy, etc., exploited price differences with the 
Reich, and assigned defence contributions and capitation taxes paid by the 
‘occupied countries to the funding of the German war effort. Where indigenous 
governments or administrations existed, the payment of high occupation costs 
was demanded. The Germans showed only limited willingness to negotiate, and 
left the other side the task of deciding how the money was to be raised; their only 
suggestions were to raise taxes and take out loans. The government of the 
Government-General was criticized for not imposing a higher rate of income tax 
in Poland, and thereby impeding the work of the labour deployment offices." 
Gold reserves that had not been deposited abroad for safe keeping were a 
particularly welcome means of payment. The Germans had Belgian gold 
Worth RMss2m. transported from French West Africa to Berlin, where it was 
entrusted to the Reich bank. Shortly afterwards it was confiscated, and the RM 
‘equivalent was made available for Belgian purchases in the Reich." When the 
Belgian general secretaries refused to accept the Reichsmarks in protest against 
the whole transaction, the equivalent sum was deposited with a Berlin district 
court. At Germany's demand, Italy’s gold reserves, worth RM331m., were 
deposited in South Tyrol. The Reich took 50.6 tonnes for RM14im. i.e. almost 


In France the s 
and credited to the German Acro- 
allowed to remain in the banks for the time being. The methods of enrichment 
were many and varied. 

‘Lower wartime tax yields and other revenue covered only part of countries’ 
expenditure, The only answer was to print more banknotes, which led 
inevitably--though unintentionally, since it adversely affected the purchasing 
power of the occupation administrations themselves"’—to inflation and the 
Gisorganization of state finances. The worst case was Greece. By the end of 
‘August 1944 the value of banknotes in circulation had reached the 
figure of 474bn. drachmas. By the end of October it was close on 3 trillion. At the 
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TABLE 1.1.6. Value of one Reichsmark according to the 
Wehrmacht exchange rate Guly 1044) 


Albania 1.23 Alb. francs 
Belgium ns BF 
Denmark tor Ke. 
France 20 FFr 
Government-General 2 Ziory 
Greece 60 Drachma* 
Tealy a Lire 
Croatia 20 Kuna 
‘The Netherlands os FL 
Norway 475 Ke. 
Serbia 20 Dinar 
Slovakia 62 Kr. 
Hungary 1.65 Pengo 
‘Soviet Union 10 Rouble/Karbovanets| 


* Continvousy indexed ort of nation 
representative ofthe Faber for unification of 
‘imac orn ConminenV ie hy Pen 
arrangements forthe Wehrmacht ouside Germany tal), BAR 
Yigg 
end of August the exchange rate for the pound sterling stood at 6.4bn. drach- 
mas; it would eventually reach Sobn. Prices soared. From 21 January 1944 
‘onwards, the exchange rate for military pay was set at 1 Reichsmark to 15,000 
<rachmas, rather than the official rate of 60. To avoid chaos and ensure the fund 
ing of the Wehrmacht’s needs, the Germans increased imports of supplies and 
consumer goods under Neubacher’s special action plan. In late 1943 they began. 
seling appreciable quantities of German gold and deploying theie trade profits, 
butwithout lasting success. By the end of September 194 the purchasing power 
af the drachma was virtually nil and the Greek economy was ‘on the point of 
collapse’. 

‘The Germans also covered part of their expenditure in Albania by deploying 
their gold reserves and selling sugar, since the country could muster very limited 
fnancial resources, and even then only in the form of loans. AS an officially 
unoccupied territory with no occupation costs to pay, Denmark was required to 
‘poly credit in ever increasing amounts. This was also demanded of Norway, 
{hen the occupation costs it had to pay could be increased no further.” "The 
Government-General had to pay a levy of RM2.48bn. and the Protectorate of 
Bohemia and Moravia a capitation tax of RM4.14bn.*™ Italy had to come up 
‘with RMi2bn. as a ‘contribution to the war effort. 
in eldvirachatsame (Avs) No 2066/4 «Kot, 22 Oct. 144—W economy stv 
‘sno counis ay-Sept 104,24, BA-MA RW 10s: Newbache, Sadana ae 
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“The Netherlands was required to make the necessary cash available to the 
‘occupying power and also pay part of the ‘external occupation costs’, which 
were difficult to calculate. To do so, it had to dig into its gold reserves and hand 
over RM192m. worth to the Germans. At the same time, some of the 
demanded of it (RM2.1bn.) counted as a Dutch contribution to the costs of the 
war in the east. France was at first required to pay occupation costs of RMzom, 
a day. This was reduced to RM1sm. but was still an enormous sum 
with, say, Belgium's RMgm. By the summer of 1942 even these huge amounts 
were not enough to meet the Germans’ needs, which included their black- 
market dealings and the huge fortifications along the coasts. In the autumn they 
began to demand an increase in the daily contribution, which was considered an 
interim payment, and in December Laval was forced to give in. With effect from 
11 November 1942 France paid a ‘common Europe defence contribution’ of 
RMasm. a day. From September 1943 onwards it also transferred to the 
Germans the monthly occupation costs of RMsom. previously paid to Italy. A 
further increase to RM3sm. a day was prevented only by the German with- 
drawal. Serbia, however, was treated rather differently. At the beginning of 1944, 
the Germans considered limiting the payment of occupation costs, which had 
reached RMS5m. a month, and accepting loans to cover the balance of their 


Hitler's view, moreover, such expenditure fell into the category of development 
rather than occupation costs.’ With the Greek government threatening to 
resign, the Wehrmacht was urged to cut back, but in vain. The monthly levies 
continued to be adjusted to its growing currency requirements and to the fall in 
the exchange value of the drachma. In addition, the Wehrmacht awarded itself 
interest-free loans, which the Greeks were obliged to provide. Later, while con- 
tinuing to take the currency it needed, it financed its requirements from sluice- 
gate dues paid to the Deutsch-Griechische Warenausgleichsgesellschaft m.b.H 
(DEGRIGES) and from sales of gold and food imports. In autumn 1943 the 
contributions formerly paid to Italy were also taken over. By the end of that year 
the Bank of Greece had been forced to pay the Wehrmacht a total of 1,499. 
drachma: 318bn. in interim payments of occupation costs and 1,068bn. in loans, 
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not counting some that had already been repaid."”* By the time the occupation 
gnded, Greece had paid occupation costs amounting to 3.4 trillion drachma."* 

In the occupied eastern territories the Germans aimed at extracting sufficient 
funds to cover the full cost of local security, administration, and economic 
development, contribute to the upkeep of the armed forces, and feed money 
back into the general budget of the Reich.” In this they were only partly 
successful. Shortfalls had to be made good by contracting Reich loans and isst- 
ing Reich bills of credit. Around RM3bn. worth were in circulation at the end of 
the war." The defence contributions demanded of the Reich commissariats 
from 1942 onwards to offset payments to troops and police amounted in all to 
RMa2.sbn. and were consequently of only minor importance in the general pic- 
ture. The task of reorganizing the currency system was assigned to an indige- 
nous central bank in Ostland and a central bank under German administration 
inthe Ukraine. A new Ukrainian currency unit, the karbovanets, was introduced 
atan exchange rate of 10 to 1 Reichsmark but met with little success, and the 
planned launch of the Ostland-Kroon (at 2 to 1 Reichsmark) never took place. 
‘The flight to tangible assets was already well under way and, where the local 
population was prepared to accept money, it put more faith in the rouble. 

‘The occupation costs imposed on the occupied territories were considered 
only as interim charges. The final bill was to be settled at the end of the war. 
‘Together with the compulsory loans and contributions to war expenditure, they 
constituted further exploitation of national economies forced into dependence 
on Germany. The size of the levies bore little relation to the actual financial 
capacities of the occupied countries. It was determined by the huge demands of 
the occupying power, which was not interested in the real costs of occupation 
but was bent on covering all expenditure incurred in conquered territory by 
extorting money from the local economy. That expenditure included the upkeep 
of occupation and combat troops, the occupying power's legal and illegal pur- 
chases, and the construction of military installations serving exclusively to pur- 
sue the war, What could not be funded out of the levies was procured through 
so-called clearing transactions, which give an incomplete or highly distorted 
Picture of the reality.**” Since the occupied countries had insufficient goods 
to supply in return, such transactions were tantamount to forced loans. By 
the time the occupation or war ended, the Reich owed over RMs.sbn. to the 
Netherlands, RM4.4bn. to the Government-General, and RM2.4bn. to the 
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TABLE L117. Occupation costs capitation taxesidefence contributions, and loans 
‘paid or granted by the occupied territories, as at 31 March 1944 (RMm.) 


‘Total Occupation —_—_—Clearing balance, 


Protectorate." For the indigenous administrations or governments, the need to 
pay the exchange value of goods sent from their countries and of wages remitted 


Figures must still fall short of the contributions actually demanded, despite an 
cxtra allowance of 7 to 12bn. for payments not taken into account. The further 
payments and loans from April 1944 to the end of the war must also be added. 
‘An expert report for Nuremberg Military Court IV, based on data from the 
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Bank for International Settlements in Basle, gave for the period from June 1940 
to September 1944 the figure of RM8ybn. paid in occupation costs, plus a 
German negative clearing balance of around 4obn.”? More than three-quarters 
of the clearing debt was owed to the occupied territories. Some 4o per cent was 
borne by France. With a total of RM31.sbn. in occupation costs, a clearing 
credit balance of RM8.2bn., and billeting costs of RM3.3bn., the French con- 
tributed around 10 per cent of German war funds.” 

Inthe opinion of the Reich ministry of economic affairs, this was the outcome 
‘of successful economic development work ‘carried out under German leader- 
ship in the territories occupied by us to date . . . Germany has raised the indus- 
tries ofthe occupied countries to new heights by placing its entire economic and 
technical experience and know-how at their disposal." But even at Party head- 

there were doubts as to whether the economic policy imposed on the 
occupied territories deserved such favourable judgement. The argument that 
the necessities of war left the Reich no alternative for the time being could in no 
way justify the exploitation and plunder of national economies brought into a 
state of dependency. Nor can it conceal the supremacist attitude of the 
Germans, who felt entitled to dispose of all the resources of the occupied terri- 
tories in order to ensure the Reich's economic hegemony, and had no scruples 
about committing the entire labour force to the German war effort. 


6. THE DEPORTATION OF MANPOWER 


Hitler's position was clear: ‘German soldiers are fighting and shedding their 
blood. We are therefore entitled to demand that others should work." Each 
occupied country was required to make at least 10 per cent of its workforce 
available to the Reich for the benefit of the German war effort.” Initial 
ideological misgivings about employing French and Soviet Russian workers in 
the Reich had been abandoned by the beginning of 1942 in view of the growing 
labour shortage in German industry and agriculture. In any case, National 
Socialist dogma decreed that the future role of the Slavic peoples of Poland and 
the Soviet Union was to serve the German ‘master race’ as slave labourers. On 
21 March 1942 Hitler appointed Gauleiter Sauckel, a friend of Bormann's,"”” 
‘general plenipotentiary for manpower’ (Generalbevollmichtigte fiir den 

GBA), with responsibility for supplying the workers needed 
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“TABLE LILS. Prisoners of war employed in the German Reich, by nationality 
isFeb.igg —tsAugt093 SNOW IONS tangs 


French 971,000 736334 6645736 637.564 
Soviet Russian 154,000 496,106 $64,692 kde | 
Belgian 38,000 S3att 53,858 57.302 
British 41,000 44087 66,386 101,864 
Serbian 105,000 93,872 92,103 100,830 
Polish 31,000 29,128 0548 ‘34601 
Duet 61% 
Other? 10,000 9270 382,906 280012 
Toa 1370000 ta6ayo98 5542990 is 


* Incl talian military internees 
Sources: WStab in OKWlnland und besette Gcbicte No 65/445 Klos 8 Mar. 1944—War 
‘economy situation report No. $3, Jan. 1944, BA-MA RW 19/378 OKW No. 743/458-Kéos, 
SPP SUOrg. (Vb), 14 Mar 1943--Avenumeot of Wehrmacht personne and equipment resource, 
{monthly Feport; Jan. 1945, BA-MA, RM 7 to; Eichholz, Kripsrcha 245: lower figures 
tien in Herbert, Einletung' 8 


under the Four-Year Plan. Goring’s power to issue economic directives to state 
and Party authorities and occupation administrations was also transferred to 
‘Sauckel."™ Sauckel himself was in no doubt that he had been given unrestricted 
powers to use the human resources of the occupied territories” to make good 
the gaps left by German workers drafted into the armed forces. The numbers of 
prisoners of war transferred to the Reich who could be considered for work in 
German industry or agriculture were insufficient for that purpose, although 
they were now rising fast, especially with the advent of Soviet Russians and, in 
1043; Italian ‘military internees’. On the other hand, the batch of Dutch soldiers 
initially released and subsequently taken back into detention numbered barely 
10,000. 

Recruitment of workers—and, to some extent, entire firms—willing to work 
in the Reich began sooner oF later in all the occupied territories. At first, con- 
siderable numbers were forthcoming. The prospect of work of any kind, not to 
‘mention the promise of high wages and good social welfare benefits, had a defi- 
nite effect—especially as unemployment benefits had been reduced in the work- 
‘ers’ own countries at German instigation on grounds of ‘economic necessity’."” 
By spring 1942, however, the pool of volunteers had largely dried up. In the case 
of the Poles, who provided almost half of all foreign workers at the beginning of 
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the year,“" the question of willingness had long been disregarded, and the same 
approach was beginning to be taken on Soviet territory. The poor treatment of 
foreign workers in the Reich, and failure to observe the agreed duration of con- 
acts, were quickly recognized in the occupied territories. In December 1942 
‘sauckel announced that the situation on the German labour market no longer 
permitted the release of foreign workers. Those failing to renew their contracts 
voluntarily were to be commandeered for an indefinite period." As a result, 
jing numbers fled to their home countries or failed to return from leave, 
and from spring 1944 no more leave was granted. The move to return was 
by the diminishing prospects of German victory, the stiffening 
resistance to foreign rule, the increasing exposure of German industry to Allied 
airraids, the poor working conditions in the Reich, and the growing prospects of 
employment in the occupied territories themselves, 

In the countries of origin, labour demand was increasing as the economy 
picked up, largely in response to transfers of German orders. The Wehrmacht’s 
jabour-intensive defence works were also an important factor. Together with the 
manpower quotas required by Sauckel, the growing demand could no longer be 
met on a voluntary basis. The consequences were increasingly harsh coercive 
measures, inevitably affecting the mood of the population in the occupied 
territories, and a ‘war of the administrations’ on the German side between the 
coniicting interests of the various authorities. As early as summer 1942 a 

tative of the Wehrmacht commander in the Ukraine asked the GBA to 
halt the forced recruitment of labourers in order to prevent any further deple- 
tion of manpower in the agricultural and forestry sectors" and to enable the 
demands of the armaments and mining industries, the Reichsbahn, and the 
‘Todt Organization to be met to some extent at least. In Prague the minister of 
economic affairs, Bertsch, who was a Reich German, threatened to resign when 
Sauckel’s manpower demands put Czech industrial potential at risk." Key 
sectors and enterprises such as mining, forestry and agriculture, utilities, public 
transport, and the arms industry were generally exempt from supplying man- 
power to Germany,” which considerably reduced the reserves available to the 
GBA. Whether the Wehrmacht’s manpower requirements took precedence over 
Saucke!'s demands was never settled. After the military reversals and the begin- 
‘ing of the retreat, the armed forces stepped up their demands for manpower to 
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Politically motivated labour organizations modelled on the Reich 
‘Service (RAD) were formed in many of the occupied territories. Some of 
like the ‘Baudienst’ in the Government-General, were counselled and led by 
RAD activists. Others, like the ‘Chantiers de la Jeunesse’ in France, were mis. 
trusted and kept under observation by the Germans; their members could 
therefore scarcely be considered for systematic employment in the Reich, Young 
people from the Baltic countries, however, were allowed to join the Reich 
Labour Service, which could facilitate access to higher education. To do so, they 
had to meet specific ‘racial’ criteria and were expected to apply for the Waffen- 
‘SS on completion of their period of service. For them the RAD was a highly 

alternative to immediate military conscription or normal labour 
service.” 

In July 1942, only a few months after taking office, Sauckel proudly reported 
that he had already shipped in 1.3 million. workers from the occupied territo- 
ries, mainly from eastern Europe." To meet subsequent requirements in the 
Reich and the occupied countries themselves, Hitler demanded the introduc- 


Aktionen. 
‘Up to the end of 1941 the Government-General had been obliged to send the 
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t number of foreign workers to Germany. It was. required to have 220,000 
ready for duty in the new year, and in August Sauckel raised the figure 
by a further 140,000." Persons failing to report for labour service suffered 
reprisals against their families and confiscation of their property. If caught, they 
were sent (0 prison or concentration camps. Mayors, parish priests, and com- 
munity elders were similarly punished when towns or villages failed to produce 
their quotas. Raids in which workers were rounded up by force began in spring 
1942, sometimes accompanied by collective reprisals. 

Like the Danes, some $0,000 of whom had gone to work in Germany of their 
own accord by the beginning of 1942, the Norwegians were on Hitler's orders 
spared forced labour in Germany."* Men and women enlisted for compulsory 
labour service were assigned to tasks in their own country that mainly benefited 
the occupying power. In addition, Soviet and Polish Prisoners of war, ‘eastern 
workers’, and Yugoslav prisoners were transferred to Norway, where they were 
rapidly exhausted by the extremely harsh working conditions. Serbia was able to 
supply only small numbers from 1942 onwards, given the huge demand for 
manpower in the Serbian mining industry. Deportation of Serbian workers 
served mainly to get the younger generation—above all the ‘activist’ element— 
out of the country and weaken the potential of the resistance movement." The 
number of workers left for German purposes dropped steadily. Those still avail- 
able could be enlisted only through compulsory recruitment, and even that was 
only partially effective. In Greece, 11,977 workers were recruited voluntarily in 
1942in Salonika and Athens."*The introduction of compulsory labour service 
vas followed by a strike in March 1943, but it eventually covered most of the 
labour demand within Greece itself." By summer 1944 over 30,000 Greeks, 
plus at least 1,000 ‘suspected bandits’ and prisoners, had been sent to work in 
Germany. 

In the Netherlands the Germans did not long comply with Hitler's original 
wish to avoid the use of forced labour, although women continued to be 
exempted." In spring 1942 Sauckel began by demanding a quota of 30,000 
workers in the course of a campaign dubbed Holland-Aktion I. As always, he 
stepped up his demands as soon as the original quotas had been filled or were 
nearing completion. Holland-Aktion II brought 40,000 more Dutch workers to 
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largest number of foreign workers to Germany. It was required to have 220,000 
persons ready for duty in the new year, and in August Sauckel raised the figure 
by a further 140,000." Persons failing to report for labour service suffered 
reprisals against their families and confiscation of their property. I caught, they 
were sent C0 prison oF concentration camps. Mayors, parish priests, and com- 
munity elders were similarly punished when towns or villages failed to produce 
their quotas. Raids in which workers were rounded up by force began in spring 
1942, sometimes accompanied by collective reprisals, 

Like the Danes, some 50,000 of whom had gone to work in Germany of their 
own accord by the beginning of 1942, the Norwegians were on Hitler's orders 
spared forced labour in Germany." Men and women enlisted for compulsory 
labour service were assigned to tasks in their own country that mainly benefited 
the occupying power. In addition, Soviet and Polish prisoners of war, ‘eastern 
workers’, and Yugoslav prisoners were transferred to Norway, where they were 
rapidly exhausted by the extremely harsh working conditions. Serbia was able to 
supply only small numbers from 1942 onwards, given the huge demand for 
manpower in the Serbian mining industry. Deportation of Serbian workers 
served mainly to get the younger generation—above all the ‘activist’ element— 
out of the country and weaken the potential of the resistance movement." The 
number of workers left for German purposes dropped steadily. Those stil av 
able could be enlisted only through compulsory recruitment, and even that was 
only partially effective, In Greece, 11,977 workers were recruited voluntarily in 
1992 in Salonika and Athens."** The introduction of compulsory labour service 
was followed by a strike in March 1943, but it eventually covered most of the 
labour demand within Greece itself." By summer 1944 over 30,000 Greeks, 
plus at least 1,000 ‘suspected bandits’ and prisoners, had been sent to work in 
Germany, 

In the Netherlands the Germans did not long comply with Hitler's original 
Wish to avoid the use of forced labour, although women continued to be 
exempted." In spring 1942 Sauckel began by demanding a quota of 30,000 
Workers in the course of a campaign dubbed Holland-Aktion I. As always, he 
Stepped up his demands as soon as the original quotas had been filled or were 
‘nearing completion. Holland-Aktion II brought 40,000 more Dutch workers to 
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the Reich by mid-October, plus a further 35,000 in November in the frame. 
work of an armament programme. Even before these numbers had been sup. 
plied in full, a demand for another 100,000 Dutch workers was added," ang 
was again increased in the new year. Despite misgivings on the part of the 
German administration, growing refusal to report for work was countered by 
withdrawal of ration cards and detention in work education camps. In spring 
1943 universal labour conscription and call-up by age group were introduced, as 
in Belgium." By the end of March, however, only 50 per cent of the total 
demand had been met. The campaign ended with some 164,000 workers trans- 
ferred to Germany out of a total planned quota of 254,000. 

‘While voluntary recruitment was preferred, it was immediately replaced by 
coercion if that was the only way to supply the necessary manpower. For the 
second half of 1942 a supposedly final quota of 250,000 workers was set for 
France. Laval accepted the demand and agreed that recruitment take place in 
the unoccupied zone as well, as an indirect French contribution to the German 
“fight against Bolshevism’."” In early July Hitler accepted his request for the 
release of French prisoners of war, although only in the ratio of t to 3, .e. $0,000 
farmers for every 150,000 skilled workers.""” The exchange was contingent on 
the outcome of manpower recruitment from 1 June onwards. When the results 
fell short of expectations, despite an extension to the following year, the press 
was finally instructed to drop all reference to the matter." When only 13,100 
skilled and 27,466 unskilled workers "” had been supplied in two and a half 
months, the Germans demanded more radical measures, which Laval tried to 
keep in his own hands. On 4 September a French law was passed introducing 
‘compulsory labour service for men aged 18 to 50 and unmarried women aged 21 
to 35. The recruits could be assigned to work designated by the government as 
in the ‘higher interest of the nation’. With around 240,000 persons recruited, 
‘Sauckel’s first campaign only just failed to meet its target. 

Soviet prisoners of war, who were at first left to their terrible fate in the camps, 
were brought to the Reich as ‘consumable labour material’ from the end of 1941. 
‘The recruitment or abduction of workers also began in the occupied eastern ter- 
ritories. The first quota of ‘eastern workers’ from former Soviet territory was set 
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at 380,000 for German agriculture and 247,000 for industry," and Sauckel 
raised it to I million for 1942. Rosenberg had apparently secured a promise from 
the Gauleiter that he would stick to voluntary recruitment,” but his word 
worthless when the necessary numbers were not forthcoming. In the 
summer conscription of entire year groups was introduced. The brutal methods 
from the outset aroused criticism even within the German administra- 
tion.'™ Rosenberg’s representative to Army Group South demanded in vain that 
the orders restricting recruitment to voluntary workers be reaffirmed and that 
‘those guilty of disobeying them be called to account’. Military authorities 
that prohibited forced recruitment from time to time were criticized for failing 
to support manpower deployment as energetically as, for example, Koch in the 
Ukraine.” 

Rosenberg also considered the supply of ‘eastern workers’ a top priority, but 
insisted that police methods were to be used only as a last resort.” According 
toareport from Kleist, he requested Sauckel ‘to refrain from any action whose 
toleration and consequences could one day be imputed to me and my men’. 
Ifs0, Rosenberg’s request was of course entirely ineffectual. It was just as un- 
realisticas his order ‘that labour recruits. .. should benefit from German soci 
welfare arrangements so that they have a sense of security from their first 
‘moment in the German system’.The Germans did not proceed that gently even 
in the Baltic countries, whose nationals were not treated as ‘eastern workers" in 
the Reich. There, to0, voluntary recruitment met with only limited success, but 
the Germans did not push through their more excessive demands because of 
resistance from the indigenous administrations and of their own concern to 
secure recruits for the Waffen-SS, police, and armed forces. No such reserva- 
tions applied however to the Russian and Polish minorities. Labour conscrip- 
tion was introduced only in Lithuania, when the hoped-for voluntary recruits 
filed to materialize. It had little effect, however, since most young people 
responded to call-up by hiding in the forests or joining the underground. 

By the end of November 1942 Sauckel had transferred a total of 2.2m. foreign 
workers to Germany: 1,376,000 from the eastern territories, 292,000 from the 
Government-General, 38,000 from the Warthegau, 79,000 from the Protec- 
torate, 168,000 from France, 103,000 from Belgium and northern France, 
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186,000 from the Netherlands, and 189,000 from the rest of Europe. His 
target was a further million workers from the eastern territories (Ukraine 
£600,000, Ostland 200,000, army area 200,000), 300,000 from the 
General, and 100,000 from the Protectorate (which soon proved to be highly 
unrealistic) by May 1943. He also demanded the largest possible number of 
female domestic workers from the Ukraine. Following the contingents of volun. 
tary recruits and forced labourers transferred in 1942, the procurement of for. 
‘eign workers was also to be, in Sauckel’s own words, the ‘iron rule for 1943. 
Both the GBA and the occupation administrations and labour offices had an 
interest in putting forward the highest possible estimates for the success of the 
operation. However, the number of workers actually transferred to Germany, 
who increasingly had to be carried off in the same way as other deportees, was 
considerably lower than the official recruitment figures. Of those transferred, 
‘even fewer were actually integrated into the German labour process, because 
the contingents from eastern Europe in particular contained a significant pro- 
portion of persons sick of unfit for work. The labour conscription figures took 
only partial account of high fluctuations in numbers, attempted escapes, expiry 
‘of contracts, and dismissal of persons unfit for work. There were thus consider- 
able discrepancies between the total number of workers ‘supplied’ during the 
‘occupation period and the numbers from the various countries of origin actu- 
ally employed in the Reich on a given date. In the case of the Netherlands, for 


figures’.*" 
Hitler's unpublished decree ‘on the comprehensive employment of men and 


up productivity. They included production restrictions and prohibitions, clo- 
sures, compulsory registration, extension of liability for labour service, and 
increases in weekly working hours, as well as the introduction of subsistence 
allowances and guaranteed food supplies to workers’ dependants. Sauckel had 
“Opposed any improvement in wages or working conditions from the outset, in 
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the same methods, providing Sauckel with further victims. With over a 
‘workers already transferred to Germany, the government in Cracow consid, 
the possibilities of the Government-General exhausted. By year end, how 
1 figure of 250,000 had been reached. The Gauleiter was hoping for 200,009 
‘workers from the occupied eastern territories by the end of the winter and op. 
istically raised his overall figure to a million for the whole year. The urgenth 
needed skilled workers had nevertheless to be found in western Europe. 
‘Sauckel reckoned on 50,000 each in the first half and 150,000 each inthe sec. 
cond half of 1943 from Belgium and the Netherlands (from whose quota several 
thousand ‘SS front workers’, including some sentenced to hard labour, were 
hived off for oil-shale extraction in Estonia).”'' These numbers were to be 
achieved by calling up whole year groups in so far as they were not essential to 
the indigenous economies. For France the target for 1943 was 250,000 from 
January to March, a further 220,000 by the end of June, and yet another 500,000 
‘under Sauckel’s 4th programme. The 2nd and 3rd programmes had not been 
met in full, having produced 250,259 and 136,246 persons by the end of July in 
the face of growing resistance from the Vichy government.” From the outset 
Laval had warned the Germans against setting their hopes too high. After 
demanding political concessions in return, he was forced to bow to incessant 
German pressure. On February 1943 he passed a law imposing two-year com- 
pulsory labour service (Service du Travail Obligatoire, STO) for specific age 
groups. Its provisions were subsequently reinforced, but more and more con- 
Scripts refused to obey the call-up. Meanwhile, Sauckel continued to strengthen 
his organizational apparatus. He was finally ready to integrate it partially into 
the occupation administrations of each country, in the form of labour depart- 
ments’ headed mainly by his own special commissioners.” Each Reichsgau 
labour office was allocated two French départements. Despite these measures, 
‘by October the transfer of manpower from France was almost ata standstill. The 
numbers dropped from 13,253 in August to a combined total of only 12,800 for 
the last three months of the year, ie. 30,875 instead of the expected $00,000. 
From January to end May 1944 the total was only 34,244.""The results were no 
better in the Netherlands, from where another 86,300 workers were transferred 
in summer 1943.""" In the same year Belgium supplied a further 151,000. 
Sauckel subsequently complained that in autumn 1943 the recruitment of for~ 
‘eigners in the occupied western territories had been ‘shattered” by the workers 
in Speer's‘S' factories being off-limits to him." 
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Sauckel’s basic contention was that foreign workers were more productive in 
the Reich than in their home countries. This set him at odds with Speer’s plans 
forthe intensive transfer of industrial orders from Germany to the occupied ter- 
ritories—a conflict that was never resolved, Sauckel’s other basic argument was 
that deportation of foreign workers made them unavailable for armed struggle 

tthe occupying power in their countries of origin. The fact that he was not 
allowed to lay hands on workers in the ‘S’ factories, which he considered to be 
ed, was in the Gauleiter’s view ‘a serious mistake detrimental to the 
general German interest’,”"” Speer, on the other hand, took the view that work- 
ers would produce better results if employed for German purposes in their 
‘home countries." He could rightly point out that it was precisely the flight from 
compulsory labour service that was strengthening the potential of the resistance 
movements and increasing the flow of young people to the partisans in the occu- 
pied eastern territories. With an end to the war now in sight, more and more 
labour conscripts preferred illegality to deportation, Local industry working on 
orders for Germany was thus also deprived of their labour. 

In the occupied territories the network of recruitment offices was tightened. 
upeven further, although voluntary registration had long been a rare exception. 
Recruitment was replaced by the call-up of age groups declared liable for com- 
pulsory labour service. Still, only some of the conscripts obeyed the call-up. Of 
those that did, many lacked the necessary physical aptitude or could not be 
removed from their present place of work. So only a fraction could actually be 
considered for transfer to Germany, and even fewer eventually left for the Reich 
under strict guard. In the occupied eastern territories, in particular, the author- 
ites were now able to deliver the quotas assigned to them only by force. People 
were seized on the streets, in parks, and outside churches and cinemas. Families 
were torn apart, mothers separated from their children, and pregnant women 
forced into abortion. Failure to obey conscription orders could result in corpo- 
ral punishment and reprisals against family members and property, extending. 
to the burning of houses or whole villages." As the Ukrainians did not recog- 
nize theit‘obvious duty to come forward on their own initiative’—in the words 
ofa complaint from the general commissioner for Volhynia and Podolia™®— 
many occupation units resorted to measures™" described by the Army High 
Command as ‘shameful methods’ worthy of negro slave traders’. Meanwhile, 
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‘every opportunity—including the capture of partisans, the clearance of battle 
zones, evacuation in the wake of German retreat, and the flight of local collabo 
rators who feared the vengeance of their compatriots—was taken to siphon off 
the able-bodied and send them to German camps or factories. The troops evac- 
uated young people most quickly from operational zones in order to have them 
available for building new defence positions or to transfer them to the Reich as 
air force auxiliary staff and trainees. Army Group Central rounded up tens of 
thousands of children aged 10 to 13 in what was described as a Heuaktion or 
‘thaymaking campaign’,”” and there were even greater numbers of youngsters 
with Army Group Northern Ukraine and Army Group South. In Italy some of 
the jails were emptied even before the German withdrawal, and prisoners not 
representing a danger to the public were deported to Germany." 
‘Opposition to Sauckel’s operations on the part of indigenous governments or 
administrations now became more frequent. Above all, forced collaboration 
went hand in hand with passive resistance. In Belgium the secretaries-general 
rejected labour conscription as unconstitutional. Strong protests came from the 
king and the churches, which also protested in France, At the same time, the 
deportation of workers strengthened resistance to the occupying power. Sup- 
port for compatriots who had gone underground to avoid labour conscription 
‘went along with deliberate destruction of local government registration docu- 
‘ments, theft of ration cards for people in hiding, and attacks on German recruit- 
ment offices. Kurt Hoffmann, the head of the labour office in Warsaw, was 
assassinated, ”®*as was Julius Ritter, Sauckel's representative in France. 
‘Despite the dramatic fal in forced labour recruitment in 1943 and an appeal 


‘applied himself to the task with ‘fanatical determination’. 
tracts’ were to be of ‘unlimited duration’, except for voluntary recruits, when 
they could be limited to one year.” Despite repeated attempts, however, he 
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Germany still had the means to enforce it.!™ Attempts to seize workers of 
weapon-bearing age in the “bandit-infested areas"™ were meeting with little 
suecess. In France and Belgian, compulsory labour recruitment and deporta- 
tion of workers had almost come toa halt by the summer of 1944. 

‘An interministerial meeting of department heads convened by Lammers in 
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civilian population after the 
people, mainly women and children, into Sauckel's grasp."'In the end, the total 
Pumber of foreign workers supplied to Germany in the second half of the year 
© By the end of 1944 over 8m. foreign civilians and pris- 
in Germany. Taking into account the considerable 
pumbers of losses, returnees, escapees, etc. the total number of foreign workers 
transferred to Germany for shorter or longer periods in the course of the Second 
World War must have been over rom." 

‘The constant growth of the armed: 


‘a fraction of the devotion to duty which our sol- 
“The great mass of the popula- 
terest in contributing to the 


‘Recourse to forced labour hit the mass of the population even harder than the 
brutal reprisals. It caused an irreversible 
occupied territories and in relations between the occupying power and the local 
population. In this respect its impact was exceeded only by that of food ration- 
ing. which led to unbearable living conditions for almost the whole popula~ 
tion in every occupied country. For this reason alone the occupiers could never 
‘expect the occupied peoples to come to terms with life under German rule, 
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For Goring the order of priority for distributing the scarce food supplies in the 
German sphere of power was very simple. “First the combat troops, then other 
oops on enemy territory, then the troops at home. ... Next comes the 
German civilian population, and only then the population of the occupied ter- 
ricories.""* Answerable to no one, the occupying power helped itself according 
toits whims and without regard for others, What was left fr people in the con- 
quered countries was, in all respects, the bare minimum necessary to keep body 
and soul together, and sometimes even less. The idea that Germany's high 
demands could entail the death of millions of Slavs had already been taken on 


board. 

In any case, the leadership of the Reich had no doubt that any restrictions 
should begin in the occupied territories and apply to Germans only last of all. 
‘The quotas of foodstuffs to be handed over by the governments or administra- 
tions of the occupied territories were set at correspondingly high levels. In the 
Government-General and on Soviet territory it was not even a matter of negoti- 
ation between unequal partners. Unless the partisans prevented them from 
doing s0, the Germans could simply help themselves. All they had to do was to 
seize agricultural produce. Despite considerable use of force in the collection of 
the quotas imposed, most farmers were left with some reserves that could be 
sold or exchanged in their circle of acquaintance or on the black market at con- 
siderable profit, Ilegal trade became such a decisive factor for the survival of the 
population that the occupying power finally had to come to terms with it. 

‘Adequate nutrition—by whatever means—was something Goring was willing 
to admit only for those inhabitants of the occupied territories engaged in work 
thatserved the German interest. In practice, however, it quickly became appar- 
ent that the Germans were not doing themselves any favours by adopting such 
4 simplistic approach. Resistance, rather than satisfactory output, was to be 
expected from hungry workers. Nor was it enough to keep their strength up by 
supplying them with rations at the workplace, if their families were not also 
fed.™*After a transitional phase, the supply of provisions to the whole popula- 
tion was organized in all the occupied territories. The indigenous or German 
‘Administrations set rationing levels according to age and type of occupation. In 
the Protectorate and the Baltic countries the rations sometimes approached 
those of the Reich. With Hitler's agreement,™” Frank, the minister of state in 
Prague, refused to introduce separate quotas for Germans and Czechs, While 
his main purpose was to maintain Czech productivity in the interests of the 
German war economy, he also had the propaganda goal of giving part of the 
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TABLE 1.11.10. Calorific value of normal consumer 
rations in January 1941 10 1944 


sos 1944 1944/5 
Germany 1,990 4,930 1,671 
Italy 1,010 1,065, 
Belgium 1,360 4,855 
Protectorate 1,690 1,740 
France 1,365, 115, 
Baltic countries = — 1420 
‘The Netherlands 2,050 1,580 
Norway 1,620 1,480 
Poland 84s 1,200 


indigenous population a taste for eventual Germanization"*—an exercise also 
attempted in the early stages in the Baltic countries. There were similar inten- 
tions with respect to the Netherlands, but they did not last for long. By 1942 food 
supplies were already inadequate, and the situation became even more difficult 
in autumn 1944 in the western part of the country still under German occupa- 
tion, which was dependent on supplies from the eastern Netherlands. Bread 
rations dropped to so0g a week. At the end of 1945 the food-supply problems 
were solved through negotiations between the Reich commissioner and the 
Allied High Command even before the impending German capitulation. 
‘A similar situation arose towards the end of the occupation of the Channel 
Islands. In Denmark not even meat was rationed, and supply quotas were even 
higher than in the Reich. 

‘Other occupied countries, however, were officially or in practice assigned 
minimum rations. In the Government-General, where normal trade in food 
products had to a large extent collapsed by the end of 1941°" and there was 
already famine in certain districts, ordinary Polish consumers were assigned a 
daily intake of less than 1,000 calories. It was reduced even further in 1942 50 
that deliveries of foodstuffs to Germany could be stepped up. Russians and 
Ukrainians received similar treatment,™ as did Greeks.” For Jews not working, 
in German factories, no food rations at all were provided.” In Frank's opinion, 
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ir was still better ‘for a Pole to collapse than for a German to succumb’. Never- 
theless, misgivings were also aroused by the fact that large sections of the Polish 
population ‘were being driven to despair’. Frank's attempts to secure an 
increase in rations, which was absolutely essential in view of falling productivity 

the ever-worsening security situation, were not successful until autumn 
1943» by which time the propaganda impact was nil. By 1942, however, the 
‘occupation administration estimated that one in four ordinary consumers were 
entitled to food supplements.” Nevertheless, large numbers still needed 
welfare aid. All welfare organizations were brought under the aegis of the 
Central Welfare Council—originally the ‘Polish Central Welfare Council’ — 
which, together with its regional welfare committees, also received money and 
instructions from the Government-General. Under its chairman, Count Adam 
Ronikier, and his successor Konstanty Tchérznicki, it got well in with the 
Germans and, like its Ukrainian counterpart, attracted charges of collaboration, 
especially as the Germans considered it a kind of Polish representative body 
or self-administration.”” 

‘Apart from the Dutch ‘Hunger Winter’, the food situation in Belgium was the 
‘worst in western Europe. Soup kitchens were already in existence by early 1942- 
“There were frequent strikes and disturbances, which the Belgian Communists 
exploited to link the people’s legitimate social demands with the political aims 
of their party. Despite this, rations were more frequently reduced than 
increased. Increases did occur on 1 August 1943 and 1 January 1944, and from 
time to time in the case of bread, for which the daily ration was eventually fixed 
at 300g per person. The situation in France was not much better. At the begin- 
ning of 1942 the bare minimum for survival was no longer available in several 
large cities, and it proved difficult to bridge the gap till the new harvest.*'The 
military administration had advised the Vichy government to introduce uniform 
rationing throughout the country. The quotas it proposed were so low that the 
French authorities suspected ‘un dessein politique de réduire la vitalité de notre 
pays’. Even according to German assessments, the living conditions of the 
mass of the population were at the ‘just bearable bottom limit’. This did not 
deter Goring in August 1942 from demanding that France step up its deliveries 
offood to Germany and the occupation troops. Rations had to be reduced even 
further and were barely honoured.”” 

‘The situation in Serbia was similar, despite a good harvest in 1941. Instead of 
being used to supply the whole country, surpluses from the Banat were exported 


1 Ibid. $84 (7 Dec. 1942). 
Tid 474 (11 Mar. 1942). 
2 bi, (17 Fes. 1948). 
2 Situation report for Apr-May 1942, 23, BA-MA RH 2/593, 
1% Baudoin, Neuf mois, 41; Umlbet, Miierbfelshaber, 312. 
Situation report by Mil. Ca. France/Admin. Staff on administration and economic affairs 
Jnne-Sept. 1942, 11, BA-MA RH 2/593; Umbreit, Maltarbfehihaber, 314 
Situation report by Mil Car. France /MVZ/O.Qu. on administration and economic affairs 
“June 1943, 16, BA-MA RW 19/139. 
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TABLE Lu.t1. Weekly rations of indigenous civilian population in the occupieg 
astern territories (in grams) 


Meat Fats Bread Potatoes Buckwheat 
ene 


Category 1 15075 3,000 3,500 390 
(working in German 

interest) 

Category 2 350135 34500 4,500 400 

(heavy labourers) 

(Category 3 390 250 4,000 4,500 $00 150 
(very heavy labourers) 

Category 4 250130 3,600 7,000 
(workers in barracks, 

PoWs) 

Category 5 

(family members, invol 
unemployed) 
‘Sources: Ordinance of RMESbO, 16 Mar. 194%, BA-MA RW 31/31;Volkmann, ‘Landwirtschaft’, 
a 


100 $01,800 2,500 


to Germany of claimed by the Wehrmacht. The seizure and distribution of agri- 
cultural produce was an urgent problem. In spring 1942 the people of Belgrade 
‘were provided with corn bread on only ten days in a period of two months, and 
then only in insufficient quantities." A good year later, no more than a quarter 
of the urban population was supplied with bread. Fearing deaths from starva- 
tion, which could only add to the tension in the country, Wehrmacht comman- 
der south-east consoled himself with the thought that ‘a starving population 
loses the urge to rebel’. But that applies only to a state of advanced apathy. 
‘Such a state was not reached even in Greece, where the two occupying powers, 
Germany and Italy, each passed the buck when it came to feeding the popula- 
tion. In Athens and Piraeus, the 1941/2 ‘winter of starvation’ alone claimed tens 
of thousands of lives. The British government hesitated long before easing the 
blockade, but occasional supplies were allowed through from October 194! 
onwards. From summer 1942 there was effective humanitarian aid from out- 
side, to which the mass of the Greek population owed its survival, In exchange, 
the occupying powers had to commit themselves to make up for the food they 
consumed or exported by bringing equivalent amounts into the country. 

% dS Belgrade, 4 Mar. 1942 re planned spring uprising 1942, BA-MA RW 40/7; cf. abo 
Schlarp, Wirachaft und Bain, x32: letter from commanding gen. and Ct. in Serbia Ie No. 
205/43 go general plenipotentiary for economic flair | June 1943,BA-MA RW 40/2. 

et cmmanding gen and Cr-in Serbia la, 28 Aug. 1942, BA-MA RW 40/32. 

© Letter from Mussolini to Hither, 22 July 1942, DGFP, & it, No. 122, 21%; Bumektsoglo-Koehn, 

ae Peeteeton aaa iso Hadzstonsif, “Gricchen in der deutschen Kniegsproduktion', 
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fend for itself, and even in the cities the starving inhabitants were forced to sup- 
ent their scanty rations by buying or bartering goods on the black market. 
‘The German administration soon realized that the rations of the urban popula- 
tion were inadequate if they were also to provide labour for the occupiers.”** 
Children and old people, however, were frequently left out of account, and Jews 
were placed on the lowest level of all. As early as summer 1942 the military lead- 
ership demanded that, to counter the spread of the partisan movement, the 
available food supplies should be distributed equitably so as to provide the 
indigenous population with the minimum necessary for survival." But it was 
not until March 1943 that the population was divided by activity into five con- 
sumer categories to be allocated rations with specified daily calorific values.” 
‘The specified rations were, however, rarely distributed, and the marginal 
increases they entailed made it necessary to fall back on army stocks to supply 
‘entitled persons’ in the area covered by Army Group Central.” Koch thought 
hecould find the resources to supply at least a few of those categories in the agri- 
cultural surplus area of the Ukraine." But the food situation in the Ukraine 
itself was dreadful, as later reported by the general commissioner in Kiev: 


Under our regulations, Ukrainians working for the Germans earned from RM4s to 
Mio a month, depending on the nature of their employment. In autumn 1943 that was 
equivalent to the cost of two or three pounds of butter on the open market. They got 
tread, salt and a little ba:!ey with their ration cards, but their meat entitlement was dis- 
tributed only irregularly, when something was available—which was rarely the case in the 
sities: They got no cooking fat at all. The rations I have described, which met at most a 
third to a half ofa person's real needs, were supplied only to Ukrainians working for the 
Germans. Members of their families had to make do with far less.” 


1 Notkmann, ‘Landwirtschaft’, 47; Friedrich, Geet des Krige, 
™ Minute by MD De Rentrops, 24 June 1943—Basic thoughts on price policy in the newly 
cypied eastern territories (copy), BA R 2/50547. 
© Di dewuche Wir 80-90. 
OKH/GenStJH/Op Abe (1) No. 10990442 Kos, 25 Aug. 1942—Directives for increased 
‘rion of bandit inthe east, BA-MA REL 3/471 
mG Sa. 
1 Clannexe 2 to letter to RnfdbO, Berlin, No. 19/43 8.14 Mar. 143 (copy), BA R 6/140, 
{ter fromWi Stab OstLa 3 a—150-73299/43 16 Mar. 1943, feeding indigenous civilian 
eration in the occupied territories, BA R 6/71; letter from Reich commissioner Ukraine’E It 
{Eio.t00 Reich minister for the occupied eastern territories, 6 Dec. 1943, resupply of fats to 
‘#!Pou civilian population, BA-MA RW 31/311 
General commissioner in Kiew, 31 May 1944-—Report on experience gained from 2, years’ 
‘nthe Kiev general region, 27, BA R 6 
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. Rations of main foodstuffs for normal consumers in spring 1943 
(weekly amount in grams) 


Bread Meat Fas 
German Reich 2,000 300 206 
France” 
‘Oced. zone 250 105 
Unoced. zone 180 100 
Belgium 245 105 
“The Netherlands 250 200 
Denmark unrationed 5 
Norway 100 210 
Greece Gmeatless days free 
Protectorate, 400 169 
Baltic countries 250 180 
Other occupied eastern territories — Ks 
Serbia" 1a 80 


+ From 6 Ape. 1942 
Situation in Nov. 941. 
© Ape 1943 
‘Sources: Volkanan, Landwitschat’, 67. BAMA RW 31/311; Sclaep, Wirschaft und Besatsung in 
Serbien, 323 


Despite the omnipresent factory and communal canteens, the heavy labour 
supplements, the productivity bonuses, and the allocation to armaments facto- 
ries of vegetable plots or arable land for self-cultivation,™” even people working, 
directly for the Germans were obliged to find for themselves some of the food 
they needed in order to survive. For this reason, as much as 40 per cent of the 
workforce was absent at any given time, returning to work only after days of 
increasingly fruitless ‘country outings’. The comparison with the overall food 
situation during the Soviet period was distinctly to the Germans’ disadvantage, 
asit was in other respects. Even in those border regions of the Soviet Union that 
had welcomed the arrival of the Wehrmacht in 1941, support for the New Order 
‘soon dropped to zero and then turned into outright rejection. 

In the occupied territories rations were set at maximum amounts rather than 
fixed amounts as in the Reich. And even then they were rarely distributed in 
practice, because the quantities of foodstuffs left for the indigenous population 
were insufficient. The increases occasionally announced mostly remained in 
the realm of good intentions and did nothing to improve the desperate food 
situation. The outcome was falling productivity, increasing reluctance to work, 


satin hunger, illness, and higher mortality rates for children and the 
elderly. 


© Riedel, Bisem, 309, 
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Strikes were not infrequent, and the occupation authorities in fact often 
reacted with understanding and a readiness to make concessions, It was impos- 
sible to ignore the fact that many people stayed away from work to look for 
covert sources of supply and, if successful, stock up with food. In Warsaw absen- 
tecism averaged 30 per cent in 1943."”*The Germans set up factory canteens 
‘and granted extra rations to armaments workers and indigenous police forces. 
Except for the cost-of-living bonuses in Denmark, productivity bonuses were 
paid in kind rather than worthless currency. They took the form of clothing as 
well as food and spirits, since supplies of textiles, shoes, and general goods also 
fell hopelessly short of demand. ‘Greek workers (200,000 in the armaments 
industry) are predominantly paid in kind, and over go per cent of the burden is 
borne by military food imports to Greece. Cash wages serve only as pocket 
money.” 

Food contributions from the Reich and from other occupied or allied coun- 
tries to the Protectorate, the Government-General, Norway, Belgium, etc., 
could not be entirely avoided. But the basic problem was that the agricultural 
‘output of the German sphere of power was insufficient o supply both the Reich, 
which was given priority, and the occupied territories, even if that had been the 
intention. The quantity of foodstuffs available for allocation by Berlin in accor- 
dance with German interests was reduced from year to year by the loss of over- 
‘seas imports, the inevitable fall in production due to many factors, and the 
‘unwillingness of farmers to hand over their produce. Itwas the Swedish national 
welfare organization that took on the burden of providing aid to Norway, and 
the International Red Cross that mainly organized supplies to the starving 
population of Greece. 

Occasional adjustments of wages and pensions, which had been frozen as 
soon as the occupying power took over, were also inevitable, given the con- 
santly rising cost of living. In spring 1944 real wages in Poland were stil lower 
than in October 1939." In general, German policy was to keep wages in the 
occupied territories well below levels in the Reich. As a concession, pay for the 
Baltic peoples was set at 60 per cent of the East Prussian pay scale—compared 
with 50 per cent (‘coolie wages’)"” in the Ukraine’”*—and prices were fixed 
accordingly. Most income in the occupied countries had to be spent on basic 
necessities. There could be little thought of buying goods on the black market, 
where prices were far too high for ordinary people. Hitler, however, preferred 
the rapidly spreading system of payment in kind, or vouchers for basic 


© Szarota, Winrschaw, 87. 
"Undated report to Rech minister for economic afer, without indication of authorship, on 
Satine of goods and services by Greek economy, plus annexc dated 21 Aug. 1944, transmitted by 
‘hi ofecurty police and SDI D to Reich minister of nance, BAR 3/3. 
" (RWM) III Ld 1-8/2602/44 VI, 9 June 1944—Situation report on Government-General for 
May 94 BA R 7/44 
Minute by MR Dr Rentrops, 24 June 1942—Basic thoughts on price policy in the newly 
‘xpi eastern terricories (copy), BA R 2/5054? 
Dalit, Deutsche Paik 417 3 
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‘commodities, to wage increases," which Sauckel also persistently opposed. 

saeaBA argued that more wages should be paid only for more work." For the 

test, be recommended price reductions, which would in turn have reduced 
willingness to deliver their produce. 

‘exports and supplies to the Wehrmacht demanded of them, 

‘occupied territories were particularly resentful of 

‘and ethnic Germans living in their countries, 
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“New ORDER’ THROUGH RESETTLEMENT: 


8, THE ETHNIC 
GERMAN SPHERE OF POWER 


SHIFTING POPULATIONS IN THE 


By the beginning of 1942 Hitler was 
space’.””* As a result of the expansion 


subsequent availability of all those taking part in the wary 

in the long term insufficient for the enormous settle- 
‘ment programme.’ 
of these plans, Himmler largely 
inevitable conflicts with the Berlin authorities and 


euphemism for the murder of Jews and other groups earmarked for destruc 


tion—started soon after the beginning of 
dreds of thousands of Poles, French, and Slovenes living in t 


1" Letter from GBA 1137/44,3 May 1944, ith amendments requested by Sauckel to the minutes 


of the meeting withthe Fubver on 25 Ape, BAR 43 IL 
of None by special commissioner for the Four-Year Plan’GBA no, 2097/42, 4 Aug. 1942,BA R43 


1g b. 
= Tiber, “General On’ 28%; Hildebrand, Drie Rech, t;see Germany andthe Secondo 
wen) 


* Domarus, Hitler, 1983. 
Ackermann, Henrich Himmler, 27. 
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been annexed de jure or de facto were ‘resettled’, i.e. ordered across borders 
with litle more than the luggage they could carry. Their place was to be taken by 
the already available and willing ethnic German settlers brought back from 
the Soviet sphere of interest under the ‘population exchange’ following the 
Soviet-German treaty, together with such other descendants of early German 
colonists as could still be traced in Europe and were willing to return. At the end 
of 1942 the Reich commissioner's department reported that a total of 629,000 
ethnic Germans had been resettled, and announced preparations for the trans~ 
{fer of another 393,000. Long-term plans included a further 5.4m. people, mainly 
from Transylvania, the Banat, France, Hungary, and Romania.”*? Some 12,000 
1@ 15,000'ethnic Germans’ of Polish origin who had worked at times in the Ruhr 
area were to be transferred from northern France." Out of 7,153 persons sum- 
moned for inspection with a view to inclusion in the German Ethnic List 
(Deusche Volkslste, DVL), 5,414 turned up. Of these, 338 were accepted uncon- 
ditionally and 3,215 subject to revocation. From Bosnia, 17,367 persons applied 
for emigration to the Reich. Barely 4,000 were rejected.”*'In spring 1942 the 
‘Athens region yielded not quite 150 ethnic Germans. The categories used by the 
central immigration bureaux (Einwandererzentralstelle, EWZ) to classify appli~ 
cants included ‘A’ (unreliable Alereich, ie. the Old Reich), ‘O° (higher quality’ 
Ostland), and 'S* (suitable for Sammellage, i.e. transit camps). 

‘A special problem was posed by people of German origin in the western CaZ 
territories who, like the Luxembourgers, Lorrainers, and Alsatians, wished to 
retain their status as citizens of an independent state or of France. In their case 
German ‘ethnic consolidation’ went further than fostering a sense of national 
belonging and attempting to recruit persons of German origin living in France 
for return to the homeland. Himmler was considering the use of force, if neces~ 
sary." By 25 June 1942, 286 Luxembourgers had applied for return. In 
France a total of 19,296 ‘ethnic Germans” had been registered by June 1944 and 
partly settled in Alsace, Lorraine, Luxembourg, the Old Reich, and the incor- 
porated eastern territories.” In spring 1943 Himmler established a settlement 
inthe Lublin district for ‘Germans from France’.”**In addition, thousands of 


Activity report by RKFDV/Stabshauptamt n.d. (Situation at end 1942) (copy of copy), BAR. 


19/1; Miller, Miers Outkriee, Doc. 33,2004 

Later from Higher Field HQ 670Oflice for German Ethnicity tn Dousi to Reichsfubrer 
SS RKFDV Central Office for Geeman Ethnicity, 15 Dec. 1942,renaturalization of ethnic Germans 
‘northern France (copy), BA R si/% final report on registration of persons of German origin in 
northern France by the EWZ of the chief of security police and SD, BA R 69/97. 

"Final report on registration of Germans in Bosnia by the EWZ of the chief of security police 
and SD, HA Réy'202; Order No. 78 of the chef of security police and SD/EWZ/Leiter,8APT. 1042, 
Cn rane of ethnic Germans from Greece (Heraklion), BA R 69/401. 

Reichsfahrer SSIRKEDN, 15 June 1942, re guidelines for concluding arevetlement treaty with 
France, DGEP, # ii, No. 94, 165-6. 

‘Letter from head of Paris office to prime minister Friedrich Manze! (Laxembourg), 1 July 
"ap BA Rew 
qpalt?™ by RKFDV/Stbshauprame on the restlemen station aya June 1944 BA R 


gy Otter No. 2/491 of RKFDV/Stabshauptamt, 29 Mar, 1943, settlement of Germans from 
nce, BAR 49 
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“TABLE Lit.13. Settlementiresetlement figures at t June 1944 


‘Territory of origin 


Estonia and Latvia 
Lithuania 

\Volhynia, Galicia, Narew 
Eastern Government- 
Bessarabia 

Northern Bukovina 
‘Southern Bukovina 


Dobruja 
Romania, Old Reich 
Gottschee and Ljubljana 
Bulgaria 

Residual Serbia 

Russia 

Greece 

Bosnia 

Slovakia 


‘South Tyrol 


France 19,226 
Total 1,009,113 


* tnchuding around 176,000 Black Sea Germans 
“Source. Report by RKFDVStablauptamt on resettement situation a at 1 June 1944s 


‘designated special settlement areas for ethnic Germans—in Lower Styria, for 
‘example, for those brought from the neighbouring Gottschee region. Room was 
Letter from German Armistice Commission’ Wehrmacht group to OKW WES, 26 Jan. 1943 


‘1c trmmiasion of French notes (genera political and economic matters), BAMA RW 3425 
‘Mievee,"Les Debuts’ 64 
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made for them very quickly by expelling undesirable inhabitants: 365,000 Poles 
and 295,000 Alsatians, Lorrainers,”” and Luxembourgers, as well as 28,000 
‘evacuees’ from Lower Styria and 3,000 from Upper Carniola. A further 15,000 


‘Slovenes were brought to the Old Reich for Germanization instead of being 
expelled to Serbia.” In exchange, 3 
resettled in Lower Styria and southern Carinthia by the end of 1942, and 948 


from southern Bukovina in Lorraine.” 

Ethnic Germans in the occupied territories of eastern and southern Europe 
proved to be a willing section of the population, who could expect considerable 
advantages from the new situation. They were available for employment by the 
occupation authorities in subordinate administrative and economic posts, and 
were soon called up for military service. Conscription into self-defence units, 
the Wehrmacht, or the Waffen-SS was the price ethnic Germans paid for theit 
‘other privileges, which—as ‘a matter of political prestige”””—included such 
things as welfare benefits and loans, and the gift of farms, livestock, dwellings, 
and houschold equipment belonging to ‘alien’ neighbours who had been 
expelled or Jews who had been ‘resettled". Up to 1942 it was decidedly advanta- 
sgeous to be counted among the privileged circle of ethnic Germans, or even per- 
sons of German origin having only 25 per cent of ‘German blood’ and a right to 
figure in, say, category IV of the DVL. It meant better rations and protection 
against expropriation and expulsion. Only from 1943 onwards did it become 
advisable, despite the risks involved, to distance oneself from the Germans in 
‘order to avoid being compromised, isolated, and physically endangered. 

Up to then it had been the task of the occupation authorities to examine and 
confirm actual, putative, o claimed ethnic German status. In the Protectorate 
the number of Germans was increased by ‘ethnic reassignment’, which had to 
be applied for individually. In the annexed territories of western Poland the four 
categories of the DVL were used for that purpose.” In the Government- 
General, where 110,342 persons of German origin were identified, identity 
‘ards were issued, and the circle of persons so recognized constituted the ‘ethnic 


invasion o register and examine local residents who claimed German ethnicity 
on the basis of origin (at least two German grandparents), language use, etc., 
and to issue them with appropriate identity cards. Subsequently, they too 
tere included in the List and acquired German nationality either definitively 
(categories I and II) or subject to revocation (category III By mid-March 1942 


Eseled or prevented from returning. 


PWantY fsPort of RKEDV/Stabshaupeamt n.d. (situation at end 10942) (copy of copy), BAR 
*Latemanestadt) Stabsfuhrung Planwung, 14 Aug. 1943—Report on Slovenia (draft), BA 


‘Stabshauptamt, yo Apr. 1943—Report on resettlement in 1942, BA R 4y/t4. 
1% Solgonmectingn Romo, soto akg qa, BA Reo 
"00.183", 
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over 180,000 ethnic Germans had been registered in 853 localities throughout 
the occupied area of the Soviet Union.” A year later the number of ethnic 
Germans in the Reich commissariat Ukraine alone was estimated at some 
300,000. They came mainly under the aegis of the German Racial Assistance 
Office (Volksdeutsche Mittelstelle, VOMI) and were to some extent already 
grouped together in their own localities. Despite the frequently condescending 
attitude of Reich Germans, they were firmly implanted and considered as a 
‘pillar of National Socialist colonization in the east’. 

While marriage with women from the ‘Germanic peoples’ was not considered 


1) lelchhauer, Das Drie Reich, 128 and 1St. 

Sm Thid. try and 135-6. 

5 OW Cle) No. wnt 28 Feb. 1944 and No. 142 g 26 Jan 1942, re marriage of mem 
bers of the Wehrmacht with Dusch, Norwegian, Danish, and Swedish women, BA-MA RW 4/300 
nd BA NS 6/44, ORW Az. ty AWA (Va) No 4fyiah g, 26 Feb. 1042, re marriage of members of 
he Wehranecht with those belonging to kindred Germanic peoples, BA NS 0/344; Party chancellery 
CGroular no, 14g/42, 26 Now. 1942 (copy), SLA. Moscow, sa0/1/7im; extracts ftom lectures and 
briefings at the German Labour Pront training course for women leaders of foreign labour camps 
(ily 1943), BAMA RH 2/2559. 

‘Circular OKW 44 y 10 (13) No. 377/44 a. 44 July 1041, re Maintenance claims again 
German tops in the occupied areas, BA R 4} I/1'520 a, minute, 27 June 1941 ibid. 

"Extracts from Jectures and briefings at German Labour Froot training course for women 
Jeaders of foreign labour camps (uly 1941), BAMA RH 2/2959 Bourget, Hiaores series | 1814 
‘div. of miointty forthe occupied eastern territories, 9 Mar. 1943 Report on activity and experi> 
‘ence in connection with delegation wo the Reich comminsariat for Ubraine, Rovno, BA R131 

Letter wo Reich minister and head of Reich chancellery, 17 Now. 19334 illegitimate chiktren 
‘of Reich Germans in the occupied eastern territories (copy), HA RO2\¥3, 
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care. In addition, Himmler sought to identify children who were ‘racially 
Stiuable’ according to SS criteria, even among Polish orphans and the aban- 
‘doned children sent to the ‘young people’s custodial camp’ in Lodz. Others were 
{jaken away from their parents on the pretext that their health was at risk. The 
are estimated to have kidnapped between 100,000 and 200,000 chil- 
‘fen from Poland in the course of the war and to have placed them in Lebensborn 
homes or in boarding schools according to their age.“ A similar procedure had 
been prepared in Estonia and Latvia, and was already being considered for 
France. Those of the Czech children deported from Lidice who were considered 
‘suitable for Germanization’ were also separated out. 

In their search for putative traces of “German blood’, the Nazis were prepared 
tostretch their interpretations. Slavs, for example, were supposed to be removed 
from the German sphere of power or tolerated only as labourers, but an excep- 
tion was made for a section of the Czech people. Hitler accepted a plan, origi- 
hating with Neurath and K. H. Frank, to Germanize the ‘racially valuable’ half 
prthe Czech population—that is, roughly speaking, the industrial workers and 
farmers—and to remove the undesirable half, especially the intellectuals. The 
plan was to be implemented, however, only after the end of the war. 

in the meantime, the first steps in the Germanization of Bohemia and 
Moravia had already been taken. After confiscating or acquiring estates and 
immovable property, the German authorities distributed land to some 9,000 
‘ethnic Germans from Dobruja (6,748), South Tyrol (536), Bukovina (483), and 
Bessarabia (262), as well as to settlers from the Sudetenland (352) and the Old 
Reich (311)."""The intention was to create a German settlement belt extending 
from Prague to the border of the Reich (Sudetenland), and to turn the sur- 
roundings of Olomouc, Ceské Budéjovice, and Brno, together with the area 
near the Slovakian border, into German footholds. The close connection 
between the Protectorate and the Reich was further fostered by the employment 
of German apprentices and the admission of German evacuce children to 
schools in the Protectorate, as well as the authorization of marriages between 
Germans and ‘assimilable’ Czechs. If Himmler’s departmental staff certified 
their ‘suitability for Germanization’, Czech children could attend German 
secondary schools so long as these were not located in a Reichsgau near the 
border. Development of ‘Reich consciousness’ also enabled young people to 
tain admission to the Reich Labour Service and to German universities. Hitler 
was, however, only grudgingly able to accept the employment of Czechs in 
Reich public services such as the post office, railways, or forest administration. 

‘The Poles, on the other hand, had no further place in Hitler's ‘New Order’. At 
best, they were to be exploited as cheap labour. According to the long-term 
objectives of German Lebensraum policy, the territory of the conquered Polish 


“* Cyprian and Sawicki, Nazi Rude, 85 and 91; Hrabar, Tokarz, and Wilczur, Kinder im Krieg, 240, 
Ackermann, Hench Hinder, 263 cf alo Himanler's beefing atthe meeting of commanders in 
ad Schachen on 14 Oct 193, Nb. Doc. 7-L IMT, x0 $17 

Rich, War Aims, it. 505 cf. Brandes, Tichechem, i. 19 and 35. 
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state was to be given over to colonization by German settlers. The brutal expul- 
Sion of hundreds of thousands of Poles and Jews from the annexed territories 
began immediately after occupation in autumn 1939, to make room for ethnic 
Germans from the Baltic countries and the Soviet sphere of power. It was 
‘stopped, for the most part, only after protests from the Wehrmacht and from 
Frank, who was unable to house or feed such large numbers of homeless people 
in the Government-General. Where Germany's eastern neighbour was con- 
‘cerned, Hitler was bent on radically redrawing the ground plan, While the ‘valu- 
ble’_—i.e. more or less ‘Germanic’—components of the Polish population 
(would be kept for the Reich, the great mass were doomed to expulsion or worse, 
Decimation of the Polish elite, especially the intelligentsia, in the annexed terri- 
tories was a first step in this direction. Germanization of a large section of the 
population was not envisaged. Marriage between Germans and Polish women 
was considered undesirable and was forbidden to civil servants, for example. 
‘In accordance with the provisions of General Plan East,”” Himmler intended 
first to establish the western and eastern border areas of the annexed Polish ter- 
ritories as Settlement Zone 1, then to bring German farmers, industrialists, and 
trtisans into the Government-General, and subsequently to cut great swaths 
through the areas of Polish population. In the new eastern Reichsgau districts 
and those enlarged by the acquisition of Polish land, ethnic German settlers 
‘were inspected and gradually installed on farms from which Poles had been 


bby which time the absorption capacity of the Warthegau was almost exhausted, 
Himmler designated the district of Lublin, long earmarked for colonization, as 


Government-General. He saw their presence as essential for the envisaged 
Germanization of the territory under his rule and its transformation into 
the “Ostgotengau’, on which the SS authorities made a proper start only when 
the government in Cracow was already warning against it. The plan was 10 
etablish a network of German settlement areas beginning at the eastern border 
of the Government-General and moving towards the frontier with the Reich. 
Before turning to the district capital of Lublin, a start was made with the pre 
fecture of Zamoié, where the swaths of settlement provided for in General Plan 
East were intended to intersect.*” In early October 1942 Himmler ordered this 
first planned settlement area to be ‘cleared’ of its Polish and Ukrainian popula 
tion,”* in so far as they were not still needed as labour on the spot. The harsh 


© Cf. Germany and the Second World Wr, wt. 325-05 Miller, Hikers Onhricg, 8-110 Eisen 
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att Fuly 1942 
GauProvince ‘Settlers admitted Polish holdings Total area of 

taken over settled holdings (ha) 

$4837 564,718.63 

9,761 165,683.80 

11,590 395620.60 

858 16,035.43 

77046 786 038.46 
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conditions under which this was done gave Frank an opportunity to criticize 
$8-Gruppenfihrer Globocnik’s whole approach, and to draw attention to the 
adverse effects on the supply and security situation throughout the Govern- 
ment-General."” The authorities in charge of the Four-Year Plan also expressed 
concern atthe inevitable fall in agricultural production. 

At the end of March 1943 the SS promised to call a temporary halt to their 
activities. A second wave of deportations was to follow shortly afterwards," 
but even before that they had already created enough space. Some 8,000 ethnic 
Germans from Bosnia, the occupied eastern territories, and the Government- 
General™ were entrusted with developing a model agricultural district based 
on large farms carved out of several former estates. 

‘Many Poles had fled into the forests. Those that remained were herded into a 
transit camp for ‘selection’ according to the criteria of the Ethnic List. Families 
in categories I and II were earmarked for Germanization or ‘detailed examina 
tion’ in the Warthegau. Persons in categories III and IV who were aged 14 t0 60 
and ft for work were to be used for forced labour, mainly in the Reich, to replace 
the Jews working in the armaments industry, who had now finally been 
deported. For those in category IV, the intended destination was the Auschwitz- 
Birkenau labour camp.""° The remainder—i.e. the children, the sick, and the 
old—were to be resettled in ‘retirement villages’. The transports began in mid- 
December. Most of the Poles who were unfit for work were sent to ghettos that 
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had been emptied of their inhabitants," and around 4,500 children were dis- 
patched to the Reich for Germanization.”" Alleged plans to murder a propor- 
tion of the deported Poles came to the attention of the German city medical 
adviser and medical officer inWarsaw, Wilhelm Hagen. Following his protests to 
Hitler at the end of 1942, they suffered a lesser fate and were simply expelled 
from the Government-General.”"” 

“The expelled Ukrainian farmers were to be given land in the Hrubieszow dis- 
trict. Like other minorities in the Government-General, the Ukrainians were for 
the time being receiving slightly better treatment than the Poles and were used, 
when necessary, as a means of putting pressure on the majority group." They 
had their own police force and administration in areas of Ukrainian population, 
as well as better schools, and were granted partial reprivatization of property 
nationalized by the Soviets. This was appreciably different from the situation in 
Koch's Reich commissariat. 

With regard to ethnic minorities on Soviet territory, there were strong differ- 
‘ences of opinion within the German leadership. Hitler, as the ultimate arbiter, 
pronounced against the general promotion of ethnic minorities recommended 


bby various departments in Berlin and by the military command authorities. 
He agreed only grudgingly to a few concessions. As Bormann reported to 


Rosenberg in summer 1942, the dictator was in favour of any measure, such as 
that might help to lower the birth 


the dictator recommended the recruitment of Ukrainian home helps ‘suitable 
17 some 13,000 to 15,000 of whom were brought to the 
Reich, Himmler, on the other hand, intended to give preference to ‘racially valu 

‘able’ youngsters and occupation children. 
‘An exception was to be made for the Baltic peoples. Hitler believed he had 
blood’ among the Estonians, Large numbers 


were to remain in the future Greater Reich, while the remainder were to be dri- 
ven further east. In the Baltic countries, too, Himmler registered orphans, 
against the wishes of the ministry for the occupied eastern territories, with a 
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view to establishing their suitability for Germanization and having them 
brought up in the Reich."'* By May 1942, 5,117 children in Estonia and Latvia 
nad aeady been reistered for that purpose. 

In August 1942 Hitler agreed to General Plan East, which had been assigned 
¢o Himmler and had undergone many revisions. covered all the territories 
eastern, south-eastern, and western Europe intended for annexation. Under its 
provisions, priority was to be given to Germanization of the Baltic countries and 
the Government-General, while the Ukraine, Crimea, and Taurida were to be 
covered by a network of German settlement areas. At the turn of 1942 t0 194: 
however, Hitler ordered all these plans to be shelved until the end of the wa 

In the Baltic countries a start had already been made on concentrating dis- 
persed ethnic German farmers near the main lines of communication." The 
‘54,000 ethnic Germans evacuated from Lithuania in 1940 and 1941 were either 
in Germany or still in transit camps in the Warthegau. On the Fahrer’s instruc 
tions, Himmler sent around 28,000 back to Lithuania, the Baltic country least 
deserving of consideration in the German view, and resettled them in the region 
bordering on East Prussia. In March 1943 the general commissioner set up @ 
‘Kaunas settlement unit’ to prepare the installation of Lithuanian Germans in 
the west of the country and in a planned settlement belt, dubbed the ‘Riga 
bridge’, extending to the Latvian capital, which, as a furure German city already 
headed by a mayor from the Reich, was seen as the focus for Germanization of 
the Baltic region.”"" At one point the settlement programme had to be halted 
temporarily because of local unrest, but by 1 September 1943 a total of 18,595 
returnees" had been installed in over 5,000 former German, as well as confi 
‘cated Polish and Jewish, undertakings, while most farms owned by Lithuanians 
were left untouched. The Lithuanian German urban population was brought 
back alittle later, raising the number of returnees to 30,000. 

In summer 1942 Himmler decided to concentrate Ukrainian Germans in a 
small number of strongholds under SS administration." A total of 10,000 from 
Zhitomir were to be gathered in the area around his “Hegewald’ field headquar- 
ters, which became the focal point for the resettlement of ethnic Germans. The 
stage-by-stage surrender of the army group territories and the Ukraine from 
1942 onwards gave rise to a precipitous flight of ethnic Germans. The local mili- 
tary and civil authorities were instructed to transport them out of the region as 
amatter of priority in the course of the evacuations, of to organize wagon trains. 
The areas designated for their reception shifted across Latvia and the western 
Uisaine to Bialystok, and then into the Government-General and the annexed 
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western territories of Poland, where further sifting by the Central Immi 
Bureau awaited them, followed by military recruitment. Refugees with ‘alien 
characteristics’ were put in category F (foreign) and were the first to be sent for 
compulsory labour service. Some of those classified as ‘eastern’ ethnic Germans 
were resettled for a short time in the area around Lublin or in the Warthegay 
before having to move westwards again, Scarcely 350,000 Germans from the 
USSR reached the territory of the Reich, while considerable numbers fell into 
the hands of the Red Army in Poland.** 

“The number of local inhabitants who left with the retreating German forces, 
either voluntarily or under compulsion, was even larger. The vast majority failed 
to reach the borders of the Reich. From the outset, the intention was to bar all 
members of the eastern peoples from entering Germany."* Refugees were to be 
stopped at a barrier line and interned in transit camps pending possible autho- 
rization to settle in the eastern Reichsgau districts. The only exception was to be 
for eastern volunteers, who could apply for admission to the Reich. For the rest, 
the refugees were of interest only as manpower. 

In the Balkans the flight of refugees started in August 1944, when ethnic 
Germans from the Romanian Banat began spontancously to move west. The 
'SS tried to hold them back as long as possible and, above all, prevented them 
from being joined by ethnic Germans from the Serbian Banat." Only a few 
localities could still be evacuated, sparing their inhabitants from the martyrdom 


groups, who were systematically persecuted and deported in the countries that 
fame under German rule, was much more tragic. Only a tiny number of them 
were able, after indescribable suffering, to escape extermination in the labour 
‘camps and death camps. 
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Il. The Ethnic ‘New Order’ through 
Genocide: The Murder of the Jews, Roma, 
and Sinti in the German Sphere of Power 


IN accordance with the plans of the National Socialist leadership, the expansion 
of the Reich and the establishment of new international frontiers was to be 
accompanied by an ‘internal reordering’ of the German sphere of power. The 
most important aspect of this process was ‘racial purification’, involving the 
expulsion of whole segments of the population now considered undesirable." In 
the case of Poles, French, and Slovenes in the incorporated and civil adminis- 
tration territories, the expulsions began immediately upon occupation or soon 
afterwards. Yet this injustice was largely overshadowed by the merciless perse- 
cution to which the Jews in the occupied territories were now subjected, on the 
pattern established in the Reich.’ In their case persecution did not end with 
expulsion, The purpose of their deportation to ghettos and concentration 
‘camps, established mainly on Polish territory but also in the western part of the 
Soviet Union, was physical extermination. Only some of the able-bodied were 
given a ‘period of grace’ in which to work themselves to death. 

‘Conquest of the new German Lebensraum on Soviet territory was inseparably 
bound up with elimination of the Jewish population. By the end of 1941 hun- 
dreds of thousands of people had died in mass executions carried out by the 
Einsatzgruppen, SS, and police units in conjunction with the establishment of 
ghettos and Jewish councils. These murders continued unabated in 1942, in cer- 
tain cases at the request of officers of the Wehrmacht or with their cooperation.” 
‘The military leadership, too, considered ‘Jews and circles friendly to the Jews’ a 
threat ro public order.'Troop and camp commanders handed Jews over to the 
Eimatzeruppen and the SD, oF shot them in the course of punitive operations 
and reprisals. Roma were similarly treated. Military authorities decreed the 
wearing of distinguishing marks, established ghettos, confiscated Jewish prop- 
erty and dwellings, and instituted other discriminatory measures.’ Here and 
there, units of the Wehrmacht took part in the executions carried out by the 
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Einsatzgruppen.” But although the military leadership soon prohibited sp, 
‘neous participation by soldiers in SS operations, forbidding them even to watch 
‘or take photographs, it did not really distance itself. Despite growing criticism 
in the ranks of the armed forces and among the indigenous population,’ it fre- 
{quently showed considerable ‘understanding’ for the crimes committed, while 
happy enough to invoke the official division of responsibilities in order to keep 
its own hands clean. Nonetheless, the number of Jews killed in Wehrmacht oper- 
ations was ‘by no means negligible’.""The civil administration behaved in a sim 
ilar fashion. Its occasional protests at the actions of the bodies under Himmiler's 
command were motivated by concern to defend its own stamping ground and 
by fear of economic repercussions. Only Kube in Belorussia showed any real 
scruples, interceding on behalf of decorated Jewish ex-servicemen, war invalids, 
‘and ‘half-Aryans’ from the Reich. The result was a major dispute with the SS," 
‘As arule, any differences of opinion were about tactics" and efficiency; the final 
‘aim was not in question. 

“The fanatical anti-Semitism directed against ‘Jewish warmongers’ ostensibly 
served the occupying power's security requirements. Many members of the 
armed forces were convinced that Jews were not only in contact with the 
‘Communist resistance but should be considered ‘without exception, as identi- 
cal with partisans" and treated in the same way. In their view, total eradication’ 
‘of the Jews was part of the process of pacifying the occupied countries. 

In point of fact, the security argument was part of the camouflage surround- 
ing Hitler's intended ‘total solution of the Jewish question’, which was not to be 
made public.'* On his instructions, 
also applied to the Roma and Sinti. They, 
‘elements’, subjected to mass discrimination and deportation, and met their 
deaths in the eastern camps. 

Tt was not long before the anti-Jewish measures applied in the previous 
German sphere of power were extended to the conquered territories in western 
and south-eastern Europe. The well-tried methods of classification and registra- 
tion, followed by deprivation of rights and isolation, were adopted soon after the 
‘German troops marched in. The occupation administrations issued regulations 
‘on the registration of the Jews, ordered their exclusion from public life, prohib- 
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ited their economic activities, and divested them of their property. Jewish emi- 
ton was no longer allowed. Exceptions were made only for rich ioe ‘whom 
the Reich ministry of economic affairs and the Reichsbank expected to buy their 
jom with foreign currency,'* and for certain nationals of foreign states, for 
reasons of foreign policy or fear of reprisals. The latter considerations applied 
primarily to the United States and the British Empire, but also to the states of 
Central and South America and other neutrals. Germany’s allies were presented 
with demands to take back their Jewish compatriots from the occupied territo- 
ries oragree to their being included in the deportations. Except for Hungary and 
Germany's Axis partner Italy, all the allied states complied, although Romania 
revised its position in 1943."°To ensure that the plans for murder were carried 
‘out as far as possible by the victims themselves, compulsory Jewish communal 
‘organizations were established to facilitate the deportations, which began soon 
afterwards. 

Up to then, the Jews in western and south-eastern Europe had served the 
German military and police authorities as a cheap and ready source of forced 
labour, and a favourite target for reprisals.'* Widespread anti-Semitism among 
the troops was encouraged by harping on the cliché of ‘Jewish string-pullers 
behind the scenes’ and occasional announcements of resistance operations by 
young Jewish militants. In December 1941 Rosenberg expressly recommended 
this method for use in France." While the military commanders were frequently 
criticized for insufficiently dissuasive or effective punitive measures against the 
general population, any action they took against the Jews was guaranteed to 
meet with approval at the highest level. By the end of 1941, in the course of sup- 
pressing the July uprising, the Wehrmacht, German police, and local gendarmes 
had shot 4,000 to 5,000 Jewish males in Serbia—as well as large numbers of 
Roma—as ‘reprisal victims’ or simply as a ‘security threat’."* In spring 1942 the 
remaining 7,000 to 8,000 Jews, mainly women and children, were murdered in 
‘gassing vans. Serbia, ike Estonia, was then declared ‘Jew free’. 

‘The objective was the same in the other occupied territories, but its full 
achievement was prevented by technical problems, insufficient transport capac- 
ity orindigenous resistance. Nevertheless, the number of victims rose sharply in 
1942. Whereas only 20 to 25 per cent of those designated for extermination had 
been killed by mid-March of that year, the figure reached 70 to 80 per cent 
within a year.” The SS and police embarked on systematic liquidation of the 
Jewish communities and overcrowded ghettos and camps in Poland and on 
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Soviet territory, which included large numbers of Jews from the Reich. In 
the process, they took the opportunity to ‘deal with’ the Roma and mentally 
ill, Starting in autumn 1941, three extermination camps were set up in the 
Government-General™ at BelZec, Sobibdr, and Treblinka. Their sole purpose 
was the immediate elimination of Jews transported from the Government- 
General and all over Europe. Such was also the purpose of the camp at 
‘Chetmno in the Warthegau and, mainly from 1943 onwards, that of Auschwitz- 
Birkenau in annexed eastern Upper Silesia. A sixth extermination camp was 
established at Majdanek, in the Lublin district, which had previously been a 
prisoner-of-war camp and then a labour camp. 

Himmler now called for ‘as many Jews to be moved east as is humanly pos- 
sible’. ‘The transport conditions were almost as bad as those they would 
‘encounter in the camps. The packed railway trucks, lack of food and water, 
‘extreme temperatures, and constant harassment turned the journey, usually 
lasting several days, into a foretaste of hell that many did not survive. 

“The ‘evacuation’ of the Jews to the east, approved by Hitler, was announced 
to the participants at the Wannsee conference in Berlin on 20 January 1942 by 
Heydrich, head of the SS security main office (RSHA), which was entrusted 
with preparations for the ‘final solution of the Jewish question’ in the German 
sphere of power. Following the conference the RSHA stepped up implementa- 
tion of a programme of murder that defies imagination.” Coordination was 
the responsibility of section IV B 4, headed by SS-Obersturmbannfulhrer Adolf 
Eichmann, who posted representatives with the occupation authorities and sent 
‘advisers’ to Germany's diplomatic representations in the allied countries. The 
death camps switched to more ‘efficient’ extermination methods. Poisoning by 
diesel-engine exhaust fumes, considered too cumbersome, was followed by the 
installation of gas chambers using the insecticide Zyklon B and then by enlarge: 
ment of the gas chambers themselves, which were disguised as shower rooms." 
‘This method was first tried out as early as September 1941 in Auschwitz, on 
Soviet prisoners of war and inmates unfit for work. 

‘Able-bodied Jews were spared temporarily. In the occupied eastern territories 
males aged 15 to 60 and females aged 16 to 50 were used as forced labour. They 


‘and the Ostbahn (German Railways’ subsidiary in Poland), in a desperate 
attempt to make themselves indispensable and, like the employees of the Jewish 
councils, prolong their own lives and those of their families. The Jews received 
minimal wages, if any, from their German employers, and the difference 
between Jewish and ‘Slavic’ rates was paid to the German civil authorities or the 
‘SS camp administrations. As ‘work Jews’ could not be entirely replaced by other 
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In 1941 Himmler had assigned responsibility for extermination of the Polish 
Jews and a considerable part of the whole ‘final solution’ to the SS and police 
leader in Lublin, SS-Brigadefithrer Globocnik. The Reichsfuhrer SS and the 
Governor-General saw eye to eye on the matter. At the Wannsee conference 
Frank's representative, St.S. Bahler, argued that the Government-General 
should have to wait no longer to be ‘freed’ of its Jews. Globocnik was given 
recourse (0 the suitably experienced personnel who had carried out the 
‘euthanasia’ of the ‘incurable’ mentally ill in Germany.” His operation, subse- 
quently dubbed Operation Reinhard (Heydrich’s first name), began in March 
1942. The 1.5 million ghetto inmates were deported in stages. Before each con- 
voy left, sick and infirm adults who had not yet died of illness or starvation, as 
wellas small children,” were killed on the spot.” The mass shootings, too, con- 
tinued. ‘Work Jews’ were given a further respite. In the extermination camps a 
small number of essential ‘operatives’ were still temporarily spared death by suf 
focation in the gas chambers. By the end of 1942 the mass of Polish Jews from 
the Warthegau and Government-General had been sent to their deaths. ‘The 
three extermination camps could gradually be wholly or partially closed down 
‘or converted into ‘ordinary’ concentration camps. In October 1943 Operation 
Reinhard, in which valuables worth some RM18om. had been collected,” was 
officially declared at an end. Many members of the SS and civil administration 
officials had also enriched themselves in the process. Jewish immovable prop- 
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erty had been confiscated at an carlier stage, when the SS and the administra- 
tion of the Government-General had clashed over its possession.” After 
Globocnik’s appointment as Senior SS and Police Leader in Trieste, his succes- 
sor in Lublin, SS-Gruppenfithrer Jakob Sporrenberg, was assigned the task of 
liquidating all the remaining Jews, i.e. mainly the surviving ‘work Jews’. This 
operation was carried out under the code name Erntefest (Harvest Festival), 
When the Government-General was liberated in autumn 1944, fewer than 
100,000 Jews were left alive. 

“The other countries in the German sphere of power, which had much smaller 
Jewish populations, were subjected to the same treatment. Heydrich had come 
to Prague as Deputy Reich Protector with the intention, among other things, of 
expediting the solution of the ‘Jewish question’. Harsher anti-Semitic legisla- 
tion,” binding on the government of the Protectorate, was imposed on the 
country’s 90,000 Jews. Those who no longer had any chance of emigrating 
suffered the same fate as their co-religionists in the Reich. Heydrich organized 
the first convoy in October 1941. From the end of 1941 the former fortress of 
"Theresienstadt functioned as a staging post on the road to the east. It served 
both as an ‘old-age ghetto” and as ‘model concentration camp’ for propaganda 
purposes, as well as to support the fiction of Jewish resettlement. It was origi- 
nally designated for Jews aged over 65 and especially—with an eye to the 
‘Wehrmacht—Jewish veterans of the First World War who had been seriously 
wounded, or decorated. Later a number of prominent Jews were sent there. This 
privileged treatment was granted to very few," and even in Theresienstadt their 
chances of survival were slim, At the beginning of 1943 only 15,530 Jews were 
still living in the rest of the Protectorate, cither in mixed marriages or because 
they were working in essential war industries.” Just under 3,400 survived the 
Holocaust. 

In Denmark, where only some 6,500 Jews were living, the German authorities 
had long advised against pursuing the ‘racial question’ because of its potential 
effect on the government and public opinion. For that reason the Wannsee con- 
ference decided to defer operations in the occupied Nordic countries. Despite 
that, the Reich ministry of foreign affairs brought the matter up repeatedly. It 
was not until 8 September 1943 that Reich plenipotentiary Best recommended 
taking advantage of the recently declared state of emergency to carry out the 
‘Jewish operation’ demanded by Ribbentrop and the RSHA. The reasons for 
holding back were no longer valid, and Best was probably also looking to 
strengthen his own position, which was under attack, by taking a hard line.” On 
17 September Hitler gave the go-ahead for action against the Danish Jews, 
although the OKW and the military commanders ruled out the use of troops for 
the purpose. 
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<eposit of Jewish shareholdings in the Netherlands cleared the way for acquisi- 
tion by German interested parties and facilitated the accumulation of capital. As 
previously in Serbia, the furniture and equipment left behind was appropriated 
by Rosenberg’s task force, whose first booty train in 1940 was loaded with 

art treasures from the occupied western territories. His ‘western territo- 
"es office’ boasted that it had ransacked 71,619 Jewish apartments—more than 
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half of them in Paris—and sent almost 30,000 wagon-loads of booty to Ger- 
‘many."' In addition, the military commander imposed a ‘fine’ of one billion 
francs (RMsom.) on the French Jews in mid-December 1941, supposedly in 
retaliation for attacks on Germans. Some of the money was subsequently used, 
to considerable propaganda effect, to compensate French air-raid victims, 
Describing the justification for the fine as ‘not particularly fortunate’, the Reich 
ministry of finance sought nevertheless to claim the proceeds for the Reich bud- 

1 

‘With the exception of Luxembourg, where Gauleiter Simon had already con- 
fiscated almost all Jewish property and expelled most of the Soo Jews to the 
‘Warthegau, the first deportations from the western territories were declared to 
‘be punitive measures taken in the interests of internal security. In response 
to manifestations of pro-Jewish feeling and public unrest in the Netherlands 
in the spring and early summer of 1941, 850 Jewish males were deported to 
‘Mauthausen, where they survived only briefly. In December 1941 the military 
‘commander in France had 1,000 Jewish men arrested in reprisal for attacks on 
German soldiers, but they were not deported to the east until the following 
March.” There was also a high proportion of Jews among the hostages shot at 
the time. It was not only in Serbia that repression and extermination went hand 
in hand. 

‘The RSHA began the general deportation of Jews from the western territories 
in summer 1942 with plans to transport 40,000 from the Netherlands, 40,000 
from France, and 10,000 from Belgium to the east ‘for employment in the 


“The first to go were foreign ‘stateless’ Jews, whose deportation was expected 
to make less public impact since they were already in internment camps, but 
indigenous Jews were not excluded. The initial exceptions for Jewish skilled 
workers, employees of Jewish organizations and communal authorities, partners 
in mixed marriages, etc. were successively abandoned, and it appears that 
Himmler planned to have the occupied territories ‘completely Jew free by 


mid-1943"." 


Half of the Netherlands’ Jewish population was concentrated in three ghetto 
districts in Amsterdam, but it nevertheless proved impossible to meet the initial 
Dutch quota in full."* Despite protests from the churches, the Germans stuck to 
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in Holland itself, and towards the end of the year the indigenous police were 
forced to collaborate in rooting them out. In July 1944, by which vime some 
113,000 people had been deported, the Netherlands was declared to be virtually 
‘Jew free’. Only a small proportion of the deported Dutch Jews survived. Of 
allthe occupied western territories, Holland had the highest number of Jewish 
victims, both as a percentage and in absolute figures, 
‘The military administrations in Brussels and Paris proved less zealous than 
Inquart in The Hague." The Paris military commander, Carl-Heinrich 
von Stilpnagel, at first refused even to provide guards for the convoys, $0 
that the RHSA’s Jewish affairs representative in Paris tried to get the OKI to 
‘order him to cooperate. A similar order was sought for Brussels, where Reeder 
considered it unnecessary for Jews to wear distinguishing marks, The occupa- 
tion authorities in Belgium and northern France accurately estimated the size of. 
‘their’ Jewish population at barely 55,000." Of the 42,000 who had been regis- 
tered, 38,000 did not have Belgian nationality. Foreign Jews formed the major- 
iryof the 16,882 who were rounded up oF presented themselves for deportation. 
‘They were transported in fourteen convoys via the transit camp at Malines. In 
Belgium, too, large numbers fled or went into hiding. The deportation of Jews 
with Belgian nationality began in 1943 and continued right through to the end 
of July 1944. The final number of Jewish victims from Belgium was almost 
16,000. 
In France, to0, ‘stateless’ Jews and those with the nationality of certain occu 
and allied countries were the first victims of anti-Semitic persecution. 
‘Some of them had already been interned by the French authorities, or confined 
to specified places of residence. In spring 1941, on a ‘proposal’ from the 
Germans, the Vichy government appointed a general commissioner for Jewish 
affairs. The measures taken against the Jews by the first appointee, Xavier Vallat, 
‘didnot, however, satisfy the demands of the Gestapo and the German Embassy. 
On 8 May 1942 he was replaced by Louis Darquier de Pellepoix, from whom 
they expected a more energetic approach. The exploitation of Jewish property 
was left ro the Secrétariat Général, and by the summer of 1942 around 33,000 
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‘companies were in the hands of trustees.” On the other hand, Pétain refused to 
order the Star of David to be worn in the unoccupied zone. At the end of 1942 
only the marking of identity cards was introduced. 

“The Vichy government interceded on behalf of Jews with French nationality 
and unquestionably had some success with their strategy,” although the 
‘Germans were not prepared to give a firm promise to spare them. But stateless’ 
Jews in the occupied zone were left completely at the mercy of the occupying 
power. The deportations began on 27 March 1942. On 23 July Himmler ordered 
the expulsion of all the Jews in France,” whose numbers the Germans consid- 
erably overestimated at 165,000 in the occupied zone and 700,000 in the south of 
the country. The intention was to begin by deporting those aged 16 to 45. In 
order to pack the trains with as many people as possible, a large-scale raid was 
“organized in Paris in mid-July in which French police and militants of the Parti 
Populaire Frangais rounded up 13,000 foreign Jews, many of whom were assem 
bled in the Vélodrome d’Hiver cycling stadium.” Cooperation by the French 
police was the price for the exemption of Jews with French nationality who, to 
Fichmann’s chagrin, were now missing from the convoy quotas.”* At first, only 
‘Jewish material™ fit for work was transported to the east from the transit camp 
at Drancy. By 2 September 1942, 27,000 to 28,000 people had been deported. 
‘On 11 November the number stood at 42,000, still well short of the planned 
quota of 78,000 but already more than half the total of around 76,000 persons 
deported from France ‘on racial grounds’. 


hoping to save ‘its own’ Jews in exchange for undesirable immigrants whose fate 
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ynent revoke all naturalizations that had taken place after 10 August 1927. 
Cova fnally prepared a law to that effect, bax Pétain refused to sign it.” The 
Germans had long had the impression that ‘France was making more and more 


number of senior churchmen spoke out against persecution of the Jews.”" He 
‘iso offered to hand over Jewish children, ‘many of whose parents had already 
‘been deported, to the German authorities. Nevertheless, the Germans increas. 


year later. But without local help it became increasingly difficult to capture and 
deport them. The RSHA bad partly resigned itself to the situation. As SS- 
Gruppenflhrer Heinrich Miller admitted in October 1943, all that could be 


the military commander, Stdlpnagel, Himmler declared that the ‘very strained 
relations’ impeding the deportation of Jews had now been eliminated." 


[pike German-occupied zones, especially the area around Salonika, where over 
hal the Greek Jews lived. Harassment, prohibitions, and arrests began shortly 
atterthe Wehrmacht moved in."* In July 1942 they were followed by the imposi- 
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tion of forced labour, which cost many men their lives, and financial plunder. 
{A third wave of persecution began in February 1943, when the RSHA sent its 
‘specialists’, Hauptsturmfuhrer Dieter Wisliceny and Hauptsturmfuhrer Alois 
Brunner, to Salonika to prepare the deportations. The first measures taken, 
in agreement with Germany's diplomatic representation and the military 
administration (especially military administration counsellor Max Merten), 
were imposition of the yellow badge and the creation of ghettos.” 

‘Large-scale arrests and the first convoys of Jews from the German and Bul- 
¢garian occupation zones to Treblinka and Auschwitz began in March, Within a 
few months around 45,000 people had been deported.”” Greek protests were of 
no avail. For the time being, Jews from a series of third countries were spared, 
but no others. The extension of German administration to the whole country in 
‘September 1943 brought approximately 13,000 Jews in the former Italian occu- 
pation zone under German control. Several thousand of them, including 
Jews from Corfu, Crete, Rhodes, and a few other islands, were deported to 
‘Auschwitz, while an almost equal number managed to avoid arrest. The last 
convoy left Greece in July 1944. Jewish property was confiscated and, except for 
cash, administered by Greek authorities."* Of the 70,000 Greek Jews deported, 
only about 12,000 returned. 

“The Reich leadership expected the allied countries to adhere to Germany's 
Jewish policy. The Germans offered their ‘help’ in removing the Jews, as a 
favour’ to their allies. Where possible, the latter were required to bear the deport- 
ation costs incurred by the Reichsbahn and to pay for the deportes’ ‘accom- 
‘modation, care, clothing, and retraining’.”* In exchange, the allied governments 
could count on considerable amounts of confiscated valuables and property. 
‘The Germans wanted the necessary administrative preparations made, includ- 
ing registration and isolation of the Jewish population, imposition of the yellow 
badge, and withdrawal of citizenship. Almost all Germany's allies introduced 
radical anti-Semitic legislation providing for Jewish councils, forced labour, 
internment, and ghettos, and clearing the way for economic plunder."The allied 
governments nevertheless reacted to protests from the churches and neutral 
states, and hesitated to hand over their long-established Jewish communities to 
the Germans. 

In spring 1942 the Bratislava government agreed in principle to partial deport- 
ation of the Slovakian Jews, who numbered over 80,000, but insisted on numer- 
‘ous exceptions. At first only Jewish labourers were taken, then their families. By 
the middle of the year a total of $2,000 Jews had been deported.”” From then 
until the end of 1943 the number rose by only a few thousand. Many Slovakian 
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took advantage of the near halt in deportations to flee to Hungary, hide, or 
a to Christianity (a desperate step taken in many countries), Not until 


‘pti hands on them until they 


erate and assurances of ‘good’ intentions.’* The Italian refusal to comply was to 
have some influence on the attitude of other states. ‘The Italian 
sutories openly opposed demands to surrender Jewish inhabitants and 


Jes, a8 well as murders of individuals, began in September 1943, Eichmann 
‘Theodor i 


Kechad been imposed on the Jewish community: The Fascist Party provided the 
‘Swested support and declared all Jews ‘enemy aliens'.”* The minister of the 
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interior instructed his administration to intern them, which greatly facili 
the deportations, since the Germans immediately demanded that hfserae 
internment camps be handed over and repeatedly ignored the protests of the 
Italian administration. Over 6,500 Italian Jews died in the camps, mainly in 
‘Auschwitz. Only 800 returned. Without the help of numerous compatriots and 
‘many church institutions, who hid thousands of Jews, the number of Holocaust 
victims would certainly have been much higher. 

In Croatia” the indigenous authorities had embraced German anti-Jewish 
policy and procedures from the summer of 1941. The Ustasha sent thousands 
of Jews to improvised labour camps, where many did not long survive, The 
Croatians could rely on the agreement of the German representatives, who had 
declared Jews to be a ‘subversive element’ supporting the partisans. On the 
other hand, they encountered resistance from the Italians, who refused to allow 
Croat anti-Jewish operations to be extended to their own zone of influence 
and impeded attempts to do so on the part of zealous Croatian authorities. Jews 
interned by the Italians were not accessible to the Germans until after the 
putsch in Rome, by which time the spread of partisan-controlled territory 
had already placed many of them beyond reach. While deportations to the exter- 
mination camps had begun in the German zone of influence in late autumn 
1942, by no means all the Jews in Italian internment camps were eventually 
deported. 

‘While Bulgaria had no objections to handing over Jews in its newly acquired 
territories to the Germans, action against them in the Bulgarian heartland was 
hesitant. Romania, however, embarked on its own programme of radical ‘ethnic 
large-scale plunder and expropriation. 
‘Antonescu's ‘final solution’ began with the decimation of the Jewish communi- 
ties living in, or expelled to, the recovered or newly acquired territories, and was 
then pursued in the northern part of former Romanian state territory.”* In 
‘summer 19.42 the regime was even ready to hand over the whole Jewish popula- 
tion to the Germans, Foreign intervention, indigenous resistance, and growing 
doubts about German victory restrained it from taking that final step. The 
Germans, whose only avenue was diplomatic intervention, expressed their dis- 
satisfaction. Antonescu would not change his mind, however, and the Bulgarian 
government, too, skilfully avoided the deportation of ts long-established Jewish 
‘community, which the Germans were demanding. Of the over 600,000 Jews 
Under Romanian rule, 200,000 perished —only a small proportion of them at the 
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regime persecuted the Jews, but mostly did not hand them over to the 
Germans.” Prime minister Kallay declared the ‘Jewish question’ to be an inter- 
pal Hungarian affair and resisted growing pressure from the Reich, but with the 
‘occupation of the country in March 1944 all barriers were removed. According 
toa tried and tested procedure, Eichmann sent in a special task force which, 
with the help of zealous officials in the Hungarian ministry of the interior, expe 
dited the establishment of a Jewish council and prepared the necessary legisla- 
tion. Laws were passed on compulsory registration, wearing of the yellow badge, 
and expropriation of Jewish assets. Jews were forced into ghettos, first in the 
provinces and then in Budapest itself. The able-bodied were deployed as slave 

and, after a wave of arrests, deportations began at the end of April 
1944: By 24 May, 116,000 Jews had been deported, and on 7 June the figure 
stood at 290,000.” Himmler’s interest in exterminating the Hungarian Jews 
waned at times, although his scheme to trade their lives with the Allies in 
exchange for coffee, tea, soap, and 10,000 lorries proved unrealistic. There was, 
however, a short respite for the Jews in the capital, on whose behalf both Horthy 
and the Hungarian government interceded. Before Himmler’s order of August 

1944 prohibiting further deportations," Horthy had already issued orders to 
halt the convoys, but they had gone unheeded. Despite growing pressure from 
abroad, he subsequently confined himself to sparing specific groups. By the 
time of Horthy’s overthrow, 440,152 Jews had been deported. Once the Szalasi 
government was in place, Eichmann had a free hand to resume his murderous 
deportation programme. According to a post-war statement by SS- 
‘Standartenfuhrer Kurt Becher, Himmler again banned deportations when Ger- 
man defeat was imminent, in an attempt to save his own neck. However that may 
be, some 30,000 Jews were marched westwards at the very end, and those 
in Budapest were subjected to the terrorism of the SS and persecu- 
tion by the Hungarian Arrow Cross right up to the liberation. 

‘Most Jews let themselves be led ‘like lambs to the slaughter’, to use an expres- 
sion already current at the time. Apathetic and helpless, they gave in to an appar- 
cently inevitable fate. In the second half of 1942, however, increasing numbers 
attempted to escape from the ghettos and convoys. Inside the ghettos, which 
Himmler decided in 1943 to liquidate entirely or convert into concentration 
camps,” Jews prepared hiding places to escape the deportations. Resistance 
stoups were formed that procured weapons and made plans for defence. Des- 
Perate break-outs and armed uprisings without hope of success took place in 
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Riga, Vilnius, Czestochowa, and Bialystok, and in the camps at Sobibsr, 
‘Treblinka, and Birkenau (Auschwitz II). In 1943 fierce fighting broke out in the 
Warsaw Ghetto, which by then had been reduced te about 50,000 Jews, less than 
a fifth of its original population.”” In the carly morning of 19 April, units of 
Waffen-SS, regular and security police, and a Ukrainian battalion entered the 
ghetto. They met with fierce resistance from Jews using firearms and petro} 
bombs, and were forced to withdraw. Despite support from Wehrmacht artillery 
and sapper units, SS-Brigadefllhrer Stroop needed almost four weeks to put 
‘down the uprising. ‘Many thousands of Jews died in the rubble, while $6,005 
‘gave themselves up. Of those taken prisoner, 7,000 were shot and another 7,000 
sent to the Treblinka extermination camp. A total of 15,000 were sent to the 
Lublin concentration camp and extermination centre, and the remainder dis- 
appeared into the labour camps." Only a small number managed to escape."* 
“The German and Ukrainian losses were 16 dead and 85 wounded. 

“The corpses of many victims of the Holocaust were burnt in crematoria or on 
huge pyres. Their ashes could not be found. Nevertheless, unmistakable traces, 
of the crimes remained. The occupied territories of Poland, Yugoslavia, and the 
Soviet Union were strewn with mass graves, which Himmler tried to hide from 
the world.” In June 1942, well before he could be certain the Red Army was 
advancing irresistibly and would inevitably discover the mass graves in the lib- 
crated areas, the Reichsfuhrer SS ordered all traces to be obliterated. Responsi- 
bility for executing the order was given to SS-Standartenfulhrer Paul Blobel, 
commander of Einsarzkommando 4A. He was instructed to set up a special unit, 
code number 1008, to open the graves and burn the remains of the corpses on 
iron grids. This hideous task, too, was performed by Jewish ‘operatives’, who 
were afterwards themselves murdered in accordance with standard practice. 
Despite these precautions the SS and police units left many mass graves behind. 

‘Only a small number of Jews survived in the camps, the underground, or in 
partisan units in the forests. 

Large numbers of Roma and Sintiliving in the German sphere of power were 
‘also victims of racial persecution, although in their case German policy was 
Jess unified and consistent.”’ In some occupied territories these minorities were 
left unmolested. In western Europe they suffered multiple discrimination, and 
‘many were interned in camps and deported. In Yugoslavia, Poland, and the 
‘Soviet Union they were massively interned, used as slave labour, or deported to 
concentration and extermination camps." (From 1943 a separate ‘Gypsy camp’ 
‘was in operation at Birkenau.) Others were simply killed on the spot. In the east 
the near-systematic murder of Roma and Sinti by Einsatzeruppen and police 
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Roma before the German occupation. Such measures, ranging from registre, 
tion to concentration and arrest, facilitated their subsequent internment mad 


armbands; there, the ‘Gypsy question had been solved’ as early as 1942." In 


helpers who, willingly or under coercion, spontaneously or for payment, coop- 
crated in the isolation and murder of the Jews. Here, too, the Germans encoun- 
tered in all the occupied territories a willingness to collaborate that was 
Prompted by widely varying motives. Although it declined appreciably in the 
course of the war, it was exploited continuously by the occupation power wher- 
er common interests existed. On the German side, however, the pursuit of 
senocide was impeded by a never-to-be-resolved conflict between ideology and 
Pragmatism. 
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pied territoris.' This was not entirely the result of outside factors. An occupa- 
tion policy determined solely by the interests of the Reich had promoted, at 
pest, a wait-and-see attitude. At worst, it had provoked an irreversible shift to 
passivity, obstruction, and even outright resistance. 

Collaboration’ can be divided into various categories according to motiva- 
tion, intensity, and content.’ But however the term is used, it means more than 
the mere ‘cooperation’ unavoidable in relations between an occupying power 
and the inhabitants of an occupied country. "The latter is probably what Pétain 
had in mind when he used the expression after his meeting with Hitler in 
October 1940. Hendrik J. Elias, who succeeded Staf De Clereq as leader of the 
Flemish National Union (VNV),' defined collaboration in summer 1943 a8 ‘an 
unambiguous policy of full cooperation’. As a propaganda slogan, and in accor- 
dance with a usage that increased in the course of the war, ‘collaboration’ had 
first and foremost a political dimension. As a rule, it included ideological affini- 
ties on the part of the state institutions, parties, and individuals acting in line 
with German policy and war aims. It also comprised the economic, military, 
‘tdministrative, social, and cultural aspects that have been frequently referred to 
in this contribution and were of greatest interest to the Germans.” Finally, 


decision, opportunistic calculation, ot force of circumstance. 

‘Collaboration with the Reich was still proclaimed voluntarily by the small 
number of collaborationist parties that sympathized with the occupying power 
for various, mainly ideological, reasons and had counted on political benefits 
from their partnership with the Germans. For them, there was no going back. 
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read among collaborators too.’ The Reich had not helped them to take power, 
and had even opposed their modest conceptions of national autonomy within & 
{gener German’ state structure. Politicians like Hiicha in the Provectorate, 
Clausen in Denmark, Quisling in Norway, Mussert in the Netherlands (who 
had sworn an oath of loyalty to Hitler), De Clercq, Elias, and Degrelle in 
Belgium, as well as Laval in France, Nedi¢ in Serbia, Tsolakoglou in Greece, and 


of 
concessions. 
appointment 


‘Nothing is done to increase their influence or patriotic standing.” In fact, the 
callaborationist leaders did not fulfil the Germans’ often arrogant expecta- 
tions.""They were undermined by their role as useful auxiliaries in the service of 
the Germans and lost all credibility vis-a-vis their compatriots, who quickly 
came to see them as traitors."’ Senior SS and police leader Rauter saw Mussert 
ss'an exploitable object to be dragged along for the time being’."” Simply, there 
vas o alternative personnel available. Locals branded as ‘collaborators’ were 
the only people the Germans could rely on to any extent, since they had com- 
romised themselves so deeply as to be completely at their mercy. The Wehr- 
micht commander in Copenhagen gave the following view of the Da 
puppet regime: “The head of this government should be constantly aware that, 
were the German troops to withdraw, he would be hanged from the nearest 
lanppost.”” And that was exactly how Hitler saw it. 
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In many occupied territories, however, the occupying power would have pre- 
ferred to pursue cooperation with the traditional administrative and economic 
lites rather than with governments, since they could be assumed to have greater 
practical understanding and influence on conditions in their countries, Al. 
though their willingness to cooperate had declined considerably, the traditional 
lites were obliged to walk a tightrope between their own perception of national 
interests and direct furtherance of the German war effort. Here, to0, the 
objective outcome was economic and military collaboration, which 
took on a political dimension despite the absence of an actual decision to 
side with the Germans. In any case, the boundary between the two types of 
behaviour was constantly shifting. 

From the point of view of the occupation administrations, as well as of the 
numerous plenipotentiaries and special representatives, practical cooperation 
with the relevant indigenous authorities and economic circles was imperative, 
Without their involvement at various institutional levels, German occupation 
rule—including the Holocaust—would have been difficult to implement. Not 
‘even willingness to work on the part of the industrial labour force and rural 
population could be dispensed with;"* it had to be maintained by material con- 
cessions at least until the end of the war. Rosenberg was in no doubt that, even 
in the occupied eastern territories, the cooperation of the indigenous workforce 
‘would be most fruitful if it was voluntary and based on the greatest possible 
autonomy’.'* In the final analysis the German administrative authorities, who 
‘were under continuous pressure to succeed, had no alternative but to be flexi- 
bble. Their tasks were complicated by the shortage of German executive staff. In 
‘any case, they could be carried out only with the help of the indigenous popula- 
tion, who alone possessed the relevant knowledge and, as a rule, the means 
needed to implement the measures imposed on them. German tactics were to 
keep in the background and divert the blame for unpopular decisions onto the 
indigenous administrations. The only exception was in the future Lebensraum, 
In the other occupied territories, the Germans had reckoned on willingness to 
cooperate—i. .. the attempt by the indigenous authorities to yield as few state 
prerogatives as possible to the occupying power—and had designed the struc- 
tures of the occupation regime with that in view. The political framework condi- 
tions, which worsened considerably in the course of the war, were nevertheless 
‘an increasing impediment. 

“There was no lack of proposals for a different occupation policy, which 
seemed particularly necessary in Poland and on Soviet territory."* They were 
thwarted by the stubborn will of the Fahrer, who had little interest in political 
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peration with subjected peoples. Talk of Franco-German collaboration, as 
Gocbbels bluntly admitted in his diary, was only tactical and intended mainly 
for propaganda purposes.'” Goring was not even willing to admit the latter. 
‘Only Herr Abetz collaborates. I do not. The only collaboration I am willing t0 
consider on the part of our French friends is the following: if they deliver the 
and do it voluntarily, until they themselves can do no more, that I will call 
collaboration. 
Hitler himself wanted to give the individuals and groups in question no 
opportunity t0 make appreciable contributions that could justify political 
jms which would have to be met and would restrict his freedom of manocu- 
vyre,"”As‘a man of integrity” (his own expression), Hitler rejected cynical recom- 
mendations that he should not be bound by any promises after a victorious 
war.” He was content to impose the ‘peace of the graveyard’ in the occupied 
territories in order to ensure the safety of German troops and administrative 
authorities, extort goods and services for the German war economy, and satisfy 
the Reich's endless demands for manpower. Non-political forms of cooperation 
could be quite acceptable to Hitler, and their results soon became indispensable 
for the German war effort. The forced submissiveness and helpfulness of indige- 
nous administrations, economies, judiciaries, and police forces were classified 
by means of various assessments in which racial criteria figured prominently. In 
the occupied eastern territories, that classification served as the basis for invita 
tions to participate in economic development. Hitler even had objections to 
recruiting non-German volunteers to the armed forces if they did not belong to 
‘racially kindred’ peoples. He mistrusted collaborators, whom he saw either as 
weak-natured traitors to their own peoples or as potentially dangerous to the 
Germans themselves.” The dictator did not believe that, given the repression 
their country, it was still possible to find Ukrainian soldiers ‘willing 
® Nor did reliance on foreign help fit in with his conviction of the 
racial superiority of the ‘Germanic’ peoples, especially the Germans them- 
selves. limit was imposed on the number of French volunteers for the eastern 
campaign. (In any case, it was never reached.) The French formed a legion 
for‘the battle against Bolshevism’ which, like the Walloon legion, was first de- 
ployed in association with the Wehrmacht and finally (a good year later than the 
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French-speaking Belgian Degrelles) incorporated in the SS.” Around 8,00 
Frenchmen are estimated to have served in SS uniform, Several offers from 
other occupied countries were rejected. 

In the occupied eastern territories the senior SS and police leaders supple. 
mented their forces from the outset with indigenous Estonian, Latvian, 
Lithuanian, and Ukrainian auxiliary units. Most of them were designated 
*Schutzmannschaften’ (defence squads), and were either deployed separately or 
combined in serially numbered battalions. In June 1942 the OKW asked the 
Reichsfhrer SS to form further defence squad battalions of Ukrainians and the 
more highly paid Balts, to be placed at the disposal of the OKH for securing rear 
‘communication lines and for anti-partisan operations.”* The relaxation of pro- 
visions concerning the non-Russian parts of the country, where indigenous 
units were now given security and combat missions, was finally followed by the 
establishment of an indigenous police force (Ondmumesdienst) even in the 
Russian area. The names of all the indigenous police units were unsystematic 
and constantly changing.” 

It was harder to obtain Hitler's consent for the formation of combat troops 
from volunteers or existing militias. Many prisoners of war tried by this means 
to avoid the hell of the camps. It was in the interests of the Wehrmacht, whose 
demand for paramilitary auxiliaries (Hilfseilige, or Hits) and police manpower 
could not otherwise be met.'Time and again, Hitler was forced to recognize the 
military's independent measures retroactively. 

‘The fewest objections were raised to ‘those minorities so distant as to pre- 
clude their incorporation in the European sphere of interest from the outset’, 
i.e. the Caucasian, Turkestani, and Volga Tatar tribes, as well as the Cossacks and 
Crimean Tatars, who were lumped together under the term ‘Turkish peoples’. 
‘Turkestanis, Azerbaijanis, Georgians, Armenians, North Caucasians, and, 
finally, Volga Tatars were formed into groups of a hundred and then ‘legions’. 
‘They served in the Government-General and with the 16nd Infantry Division 
under Col. Ritter von Niedermayer in the Ukraine, providing the army with 
more or less battleworthy battalions officered by Germans, as well as a number 
‘of construction and supply units. 

In August 1942 the OKH issued a comprehensive order listing the auxiliary 
indigenous troops admitted so far:” 


+ Turk and Cossack units which, with the exception of Crimean Tatars, might 
be deployed at the front with the same rights as other battle troops; 
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+ indigenous security units of Ukrainian, Belorussian, and Baltic volunteers, 
tobe deployed only in the rear; tic voluntee 

+ defence squads and police units, including auxiliary guard units and home 
combat units; 

+ paramilitary auxiliaries, who were eventually even given established posts. 


In late August 1942 the OKH instructed Cav. Gen. Késtring, the former 
German military attaché in Moscow, to assess the battalions that had been 
formed, and had the OKW appoint him ‘general in charge of Caucasian 
affair'* At the same time, Col. Helmuth von Pannwitz took over responsibil- 
iny for forming further Cossack units attached to Army Group A. They were later 
‘combined to form the 1st Cossack Division. The 15th Cossack Cavalry Corps, 
‘which was incorporated into the SS, was formed from among its ranks towards 
the end of the war. There was also a small Kalmuk cavalry corps. 

(Other restrictions on the recruitment of eastern volunteers were dropped in 
mid-September 1942.” Towards the end of the year the OKH appointed Lt. 
Gen, Heinz Hellmich ‘general in command of eastern troops’. The number of 
the 176 battalions and 39 companies under his command,” frequently men- 
tioned in the literature, was probably intended to be even higher. On 1 January 
1944 Késtring was appointed ‘general of volunteer units, attached to the head of 
the army general staff’, with responsibility for evaluating experience with the 
eastern troops recruited so far. He was keen for them to have the same status 
s German members of the Wehrmacht.” The “Turkish peoples’, including 
Caucasians, Tatars, Kalmuks, and Cossacks, were allowed to wear German 
nationality markings. Other volunteers were given special insignis 

“The Baltic peoples, especially the ‘racially’ higher-ranking Estonians and Lat- 
vians, were also given the opportunity to die for the German cause. Following 
the formation of an Estonian legion in autumn 1942, a start was made in early 
1943 on building up a Latvian legion from defence squads and volunteers. Balts 
‘were at first eligible for the Iron Cross, but this was stopped by Hitler and sub- 
sequently reinstated only for Estonians.”* Their services in the eastern campaign 
were not to be officially recognized or emphasized in any way.”” Other astern 
‘volunteers were eligible to receive various awards for bravery and distinguished 
service, including the assault badge, the wounded badge, and the eastern front 
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medal.” Special service could also be rewarded by national decorations. Fear 
that the deployment of eastern troops could create political obligations for the 
Germans were also dismissed by the military with the assertion that there would 
be no need to bother about it after the war had been won.” Hitler had asked 
Himmler to register the whole ‘military human potential’ of the Baltic countries 
and ‘scrape together everything that could possibly be got out of it's yet it was 
he himself who prevented the accomplishment of the task by refusing to make 
political concessions. The approximately 40,000 Latvians and 14,000 Estonians 
who enlisted voluntarily or were conscripted into the SS and Wehrmacht were in 
‘every respect on an equal footing with German soldiers, as were Lithuanians 
from spring 1944. The officers, however, had disciplinary authority only over 
their compatriots.”” 

In the Russian area there were numerous militias, home combat units, and 
special units, sometimes named after their leaders, The best known was the 
Kaminski Brigade, also referred to as the RONA (Russian National Liberation 
Army), whose commander, Bronislav Kaminski, was the leader of the National 
Socialist Russian Workers’ Party. From July 1942 the Germans also recognized 
Kaminski as ‘mayor’™ of the autonomous district of Lokot, south of Bryansk, 
and later, after the beginning of the German withdrawal, of the area around 
Lepel. His administration was nevertheless subject to supervision by a German 
liaison unit. Kaminski’s volunteer brigade was eventually incorporated into the 
SS. During the repression of the Warsaw Uprising its members behaved so 
atrociously that they had to be withdrawn.” Kaminski and, apparently, his staff 
officers were liquidated by the SS in circumstances that have not been com- 
pletely elucidated, and his mercenaries were later transferred to one of Vlasov’s 
divisions. 

From the spring of 1943 Russian volunteers and Hiseis (of whom there already 
320,000)" were collectively designated by the inflated term ‘Russian Liberation 
‘Army’.A corresponding “Ukrainian Liberation Army’ was also formed." A year 
later, steps were taken to form a “home defence corps’ in Belorussia, 

‘These developments, however, were not accompanied by the fundamental 
change in eastern European policy that the Soviet prisoner of war Lt. Gen. 
‘Vlasov had hoped for when he had offered his services to the Germans. In his 
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view, it would be impossible to break the resistance of the Red. Army until ithad 
been convincingly demonstrated that the country would not be downgraded 
oa German colony but could look forward to separate existence as a group of 
protecrorates or a federation of states.” At first, his offer met with litte interest. 
Hitler ordered that Viasov’s ideas be used only for the purposes of German 
pro vis-i-vis eastern Europe" but not be put into practice without 
‘he Fuhrer’s consent. The Reichsfithrer SS did not accept Viasov's proposal 
until the late summer of 1944, when Germany’s military situation was already 
hopeless, and Hitler expected it to be of little benefit."” Approval was given to 
set up the Committee for the Liberation of the Peoples of Russia (KONR). 
While most of the eastern European national committees on German soil 
kept their distance from the KONR," a Russian Liberation Army (ROA), 
jnitially comprising two divisions of Russian eastern volunteers, prisoners of 
‘war, and eastern workers, was finally formed. There were also a number of 
autonomous battalions, an officers’ school, and the core of a separate air force, 
Vlasov was officially put in command of all Russian combat forces on 10 
February 1945, but by that time they were no longer of the slightest political or 
military value. 

In general, the SS leadership had fewer misgivings than Hitler, Like the 
Wehrmacht, it was concerned to recruit auxiliary troops, and it entertained the 
ilusion that large numbers of volunteers for SS units would be forthcoming in 
the occupied territories of northern and north-western Europe. After seeking 
and securing sole responsibility for ethnic consolidation in non-German 
‘Nordic’ countries, it began to recruit for its legions. At first it had only modest 
success, but the founding of the General SS, and a policy of cooperation with the 
radical groups and wings of the collaborationist parties, widened the recruit- 
ment base. Volunteers were encouraged by prospects of privileges, special rights, 
and land distribution upon completion of service. Having sworn allegiance to 
Hitler, they were held up as the future “bearers of the Germanic idea’, In 
exchange, they were expected, after their ‘education’ by the Waffen-SS, ‘to 
return to their home countries and assist in the task of enabling their own peo- 
ples to take their rightful places as conscious members of the new European 
Ethnic Community’."” In Belgium, for example, volunteers fell well short of 
achieving such significance. From autumn 1940 around 1,200 Flemish volun- 
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teers were recruited for two SS Standarte: “Westland” (later incorporated into 
SS Division ‘Wiking’) and ‘Nordwest’.This was followed in August 1941 by the 
‘establishment of the Flemish and Walloon ‘Langemarck’ (2,944 men) and 
‘SWallonien’ legions, which subsequently became SS brigades." Towards the end 
of the war they were again transformed into the 27th and 28th SS Volunteer 
Grenadier Divisions, and boosted to around 6,000 and 4,000 men respectively 
through the recruitment of collaborators who had fied from Belgium and forced 
labourers. Allin all, some 42,000 Belgian citizens enlisted more or less voluntar- 
ily in the SS, the army and navy, the National Socialist Motor Corps (NSKK), 
‘and the Todt Organization, and even as auxiliaries in the military police and 
security police.” From other occupied territories, around 25,000 Dutch, 5,000 
Danes, and 3,900 Norwegians fought in the Waffen-SS.” It took some time for 
the SS main office and its arrogant head, Berger, to realize that its recruitment 
drive had failed, The blame was put on internal resistance from the moderate 
collaborationist groups which, while providing the Germans with various cate- 
fgories of auxiliary troops, set up their own defence units and youth movements, 
and on lack of support from other German authorities. 

‘The mass of SS volunteers, who enabled it almost to double its size by mid- 
1944) came from eastern and south-eastern Europe. A significant proportion 
were ethnic Germans,” for whom equal status with their Reich German 
comrades was considered. ‘For every foreign-born soldier who dies,’ Berger 
remarked cynically, ‘no German mother weeps . .. Itwill then simply be a ques- 
tion of personne! management or foreign policy to put matters straight in accor- 
dance with the Fihrer’s final objective.” In view of the worsening military 
situation and the high losses at the front, the SS sought to recruit a maximum 
‘number of able-bodied men from the Baltic countries, Galicia, and Croatia and, 
as the supply of volunteers dwindled, to boost its ranks by demanding that the 
indigenous authorities impose compulsory military service. It formed a series of 
SS volunteer divisions of various types, some of which still fought valiantly while 
others were increasingly unreliable. 

Berger's cynicism was matched by that of the Wehrmacht general in com- 
mand of the eastern troops, who in March 1943 called for even more ruthless 
‘exploitation of the Soviet population. “They must sacrifice their blood for us, 
which is the best they have to give. That is all they are good for . . . ‘The stronger 
we are, and the more the eastern peoples are bled white, the smaller will be the 
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tical effect of their subsequent demands on us.» Given this attitude, the 
Pryrts of the OKH and individual commandersin-chiet™ to motivate the 
srigenous auxiliary troops by having them treated as ‘comrades-in arms’, 
wihies,and friends’ were no longer of much avail. After the defeat at Stalingrad, 
‘were also too late. The morale of the eastern volunteers had been under- 
mined by intensive Soviet propaganda promising them immunity ifthey crossed 
the lines. In addition, they were unhappy with their treatment by the Germans 
nd worried about the increasing likelihood of ultimate German defeat. The 
umber of desertions by whole units that killed their German officers and went 
Tver to the Soviets with their weapons increased alarmingly. The eastern volun 
(ters had rapidly become a factor for instability. Battalions had to be disbanded 
gnd eurned into construction or supply units. Others had to be withdrawn from. 
the eastern front and transferred to western Europe, Italy, or the Balkans. From 
{July 1943 NO new eastern volunteer units were to be set up.” The Germans 
were even considering ‘winding everything up and sending them all to work in 
Germany’,”*as the OKH recommended in autumn 1943 with reference to unre- 
lable troop units. Hitler himself saw this as confirmation of his original assess 
ment,” and ordered all ‘foreign’ army units to be gradually transferred to the 
$5. The OKW demanded that al acts of rebellion be forcefully repressed using 
Jeterrent methods.”*The high command of Army Group North authorized the 
Shooting of deserters, like “bandit accomplices’, without a summary court 
martial. 
‘On the invasion front, the eastern battalions, some of which had been 
incorporated in German divisions, had at first ‘been fully reliable and had 
fought very well’.”” However, the unreliability of the eastern volunteers soon, 
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became ‘clearly apparent’ to Army Group B. Army Group G ordered their 
use as companies to be confined to protection and construction tasks, A 
proposal to GOC west to withdraw all volunteer units from the west was 
rejected by him. 

“The Wehrmacht’s Croat legionnaire divisions were also an increasing prob. 
Jem from summer 1943. In May 1944 the Germans transferred part of the Czech, 
‘government troops’ from the Protectorate to northern Italy as a precautionary 
measure. Following numerous cases of desertion,” they were finally disarmed 
and used only to build fortifications. With regard to Serbia, Himmler thought in 
‘summer 1942 about reducing the State Guard, with its 650 officers and 15,250 
men, since it appeared to be strongly influenced by Mihailovié, unlike the 
‘Serbian Volunteer Corps’ set up by Ljotic’s collaboration movement, which 
‘was incorporated into the SS in early 194s. In the case of the Italian soldiers still 
fighting on the German side, the Germans again realized that increasing 
‘war-weariness and desertions could not be prevented. Around the turn of 1943 
10 1944, GOC south-west lost over 9,000 men, ie. almost a quarter of his Italian 
troops,” in the space of six weeks. They were of more use as workers, provided 
they were allowed to stay in their usual surroundings." In autumn 1944 Hitler 
even agreed to a request from Army Group A and the army general staff to enlist 
Poles as volunteers or auxiliaries, and to deploy youngsters as anti-aircraft 
auxiliaries.** Army Group A hoped to raise 25,000 troops by this means. Despite 
the slogan “The Wehrmacht welcomes every honest helper as a comrade’," the 
recruitment drive understandably met with little success. At the end of four 
weeks the Ninth Army had received barely 2,000 applications. There was, how- 
‘ever, a Polish police force in the service of the Germans, and in February 1943 
Bach-Zelewski, according to an entry in his diary,” inspected a Polish defence 
battalion that had been assigned to him in Belorussia. 

In the case of France, Himmler called for the creation of a unit from members 
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wups."* Oberg advised against it on political grounds, arguing that it would 
Srengthen a country which Hitler had ordered to be ‘smashed once and forall. 
‘After some initial hesitation he began to use the French militia created by 
Darnand in 1943. From the beginning of 1944, its barracks-based regular 
troops, the Franc-Garde, who numbered no more than 1,500 men, played an 
yt part in fighting the maquis. In summer 1944 many members of 
the French militia retreated with the Germans. Together with former members 
fof the disbanded French legion, they formed the core of the SS 33rd Waffen 
Grenadier Division ‘Charlemagne’, remnants of which were still fighting in 
street battles in Berlin in the last days of the war. 

“The relatively small numbers who advocated political and ideological collab- 
‘oration with the occupying power, the most extreme of whom are usually called 
‘collaborationists’, as well as the larger number of men who, out of conviction, 
thirst for adventure, opportunism, or material need, joined the ranks of the 
Wehrmacht, SS, and German police as combat troops, policemen, and auxil~ 
iaries, cut themselves off from the overwhelming majority of their compatriots. 
‘The split in the societies of the conquered countries of Europe was one of the 
consequences of German occupation rule, and gave rise to a bloody settling of 
accounts bordering in some cases on civil war. The European post-war order 
rested largely on the prestige and influence of active sections of the population 
who had resisted criminal foreign oppression at the cost of great personal 
sacrifice and saw their actions as vindicated by history. 

“The first moves in this direction had been made by governments in exile and 
unyielding individuals like Charles de Gaulle and, later, Christmas Moller, the 
leader of the Danish Council, who attempted to continue the fight against the 
Germans from exile in Britain. London became the location of what Henri 
Michel has called ‘the arsenal, bank, and headquarters of the Resistance’."* 
Under difficult material and political conditions, the governments in exile 
strove to gain the recognition of the Allies and of the population of their home 
countries. Of crucial importance was their influence on the resistance move- 
ments emerging in the homeland, parts of which submitted only grudgingly to 
the leadership of the governments in exile because of their own political origins 
and affiliations and the personal outlook of their leaders. The governments in 
‘exile were not the only source of the much-needed—and always inadequate— 
‘material and financial help from outside, but it became increasingly difficult to 
‘obtain such help without their intervention. The resistance movements gave 
‘much in return, by organizing the escape of Allied airmen shot down over occu- 
pied territory, sabotaging German installations, and providing invaluable intel- 
ligence. On the other hand, the governments in exile needed recognition by the 
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homeland for their own legitimacy, Without exception the attitude of the 
‘Communist parties caused headaches in London, because they were guided 
from Moscow and their single-minded popular-front tactics were hard to see 
through. Quite obviously, their aims went beyond the defeat of Germany and 
the restoration of pre-war relations in their countries. They were out to establish 
‘a socialist system. But the principle of class warfare, though not abandoned, was 
put on the back burner whenever power relations and dependence on outside 
help so required. In such cases, Communists and other parties established joint 
leadership bodies, within which the struggle for power was pursued covertly or 
openly and Communists fought for key positions. No such cooperation 
occurred in Poland, in Greece, or—after an initial failed attempt—in Yugoslavia, 
Despite pressure from Moscow,” Tito refused to recognize the London-based 
‘government in exile. Not until 1944 was he prepared to come to terms, follow- 
ing which a coalition government was formed in March 1945 under his leader- 
ship. As a rule, however, the governments in exile succeeded to some extent in 
gradually coordinating ‘internal resistance’, while themselves continuing to 
‘embody “external resistance’, Two groups coexisted, one looking to London, the 
other to Moscow. However, the contradictions within the resistance movements 
‘erupted immediately upon liberation, when the question of political power 
arose in each country. Given their strength and their contribution to resistance 
and liberation, the Communist parties could not easily be ignored. 

‘Nor could the London-based governments in exile ignore the greater politi 
cal weight of the post-war Soviet Union. They needed both legitimization by 
their compatriots at home and recognition by the international community. 
“Their claims to be the sole embodiment of national sovereignty and continuity 
could be pursued only gradually even vis-d-vis the benevolent British govern- 
ment, which kept them constantly aware of their dependent status. De Gaulle 
undoubtedly had the hardest time of all. Brusquely maintaining France's claim 
to great-power status, he refused to avoid conflict, threatened to break off 
relations with the western Allies,” and had to endure more than his fair share 
of insults and humiliation. Apparently, he at times considered moving the seat 
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jster Wladyslaw Sikorski was eventually prepared to establish diplomatic rela- 
tions and sign a pact on mutual assistance in the war against the German Reich. 
But Moscow had not the slightest intention of discussing the question of 
's future eastern border. When the Polish side asked the International 
Red Cross for clarification after the discovery of mass graves at Katyn, the Soviet 
Union seemingly took offence and broke off diplomatic relations.” No real 
improvement in relations between the two sides proved possible, and the influ- 
ence of the London-based government in exile on the new political relations in 
Poland itself waned accordingly. Ultimately, the traditional interests of states 
counted for more than a temporary wartime coalition and common sacrifices. 
“The resistance movements had opened a ‘second front’ in the occupied terri- 
tories well before the Allied landing in Normandy. Their struggle began with the 
partisans in the Balkans and Soviet Union, and spread through Poland to south- 
em and western Europe. The Germans could not permanently eradicate resis 
tance even by means of the most ruthless terror. Freedom fighters played a part 
in the outcome of the war. Their revolt against German rule was, not least of all, 
a fight for right and human decency, which Nazi Germany—however bitter this 
may sound to the mass of those who fought for it—had in many respects 
systematically trampled under foot. 
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I. The German War Economy in 
Upheaval: 1942 


1. NEW PROSPECTS, NEw ILLUSIONS 


‘THE turn of the year meant, as it always had from the " 
tant turning point for the German war Racer ia eran pcr: 


promises, and of unrestrained turf battles had to be brought to an end as rapid 
aspossible. Those in charge were well aware of this, — 

Given the fecklessness of the Wehrmacht leaders, who with their military 
‘command-economy approach to arms production had played a decisive part in 
the stagnation and falling ourput figures, the way was wide open for Fritz Todt 
to gain more power. Hitler's building contractor and munitions minister was 
able to make a convincing case for giving greater responsibility to firms 
to manage themselves, as the only way to set resources free for getting arms 

going again and increasing output. 

But Todt, too, took the old compromise-secking line, suffering many limita- 
tions and setbacks. The reforms he wanted to bring to the war economy would 
undoubtedly have taken a great deal of time and caused a great deal of friction 
before they finally succeeded. It was the minister's sudden death and the 
handover to Albert Speer, Hitler's surprise candidate with an unmortgaged 
‘past, that in fact turned the tide of German economic policy. A real time of new 
beginning for the war economy, this was the launch pad for a meteoric rise 
in ouput that reached a peak in the summer of 1944 and was raised by skilful 
propaganda into the myth of the German ‘armaments miracle’. 

This has shaped the writing of history for decades since.’ Seldom did one 
‘man's entry on the political stage of the Third Reich have such a resounding 
‘outcome. With Speer came hopes of ‘final victory’, of being able to win through 
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jin what was clearly a hopeless situation, and the dictator found in these the 
strength and the arguments he needed for summoning fresh efforts from his 
doubting entourage. 

‘Speer's taking up office as Reich minister for armament and ammunition was 
therefore not all that significant for the organizational changes that soon 
resulted—these followed the same line as Todt to start with, and did not bear the 
stamp of the new man in charge. Far more important was the psychology of 
‘change, and the atmosphere in which new illusions could flourish. 

For Hitler, Speer was a fresh person to deal with, one unburdened with a 
history of causing past disappointments and disagreements. He found his 
favourite architect's downright youthful optimism exciting and persuasive.” 
Speer promised “golden mountains’, for with his belief in the power of will and 
action he assumed that it needed only a powerful impetus to get the ailing war 
‘economy going again. He reckoned that the task would take him about wo years 
to complete.’ Not until a quarter of a century later did he say clearly, in his 
‘memoirs, that 1942 would have to bring victory, otherwise the war was lost. After 
his appointment he did, indeed, use talk of an early victory as rallying call; but 
the never said out loud what failure would mean. 

While at a decisive meeting on the project for an atom bomb on 4 June 1942 
the project leader, Nobel Prize-winner Werner Heisenberg, asked Speer about 
how the war would end, “The minister turned and stared at Heisenberg with an 
‘expressionless face, without saying a word. The professor found this silence 
‘most eloquent.’ Field Marshal Erhard Milch, responsible as head of air weapons 
for the greater part of armaments, reacted to the question with greater frankness 
than his friend Speer. Ifthe war were to be lost, Milch thought, then ‘they could 
all swallow strychnine straight away’.* Heisenberg now felt sure that even the 
Nazi leaders had come to realize that Germany had lost the war. 

‘At this stage Speer himself was probably not yet really aware that defeat was 
coming. Perhaps, however, he stifled the realization more and more, for when by 
the end of 1942 victory was further off than ever he stayed at his post, exuding 
undiminished optimism. His constant announcements of record production 
figures had to stand in for elusive victories on the battlefield. In his own field the 
armaments minister wanted to be an unconquerable general, a ‘rocher de 
bronze’ amid the maelstrom of disaster. Though others might fail, Speer was 
ready to leap into the breach. Much fell tohim to do, of could easily be got from 
him, because others were losing heart. His rise to the position of the Fahrer's 
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aie | aide and possible successor was meteoric, and seemingly 

table. He was Hitler’s only ‘friend’, and doubts as to the final victory—if he 

felt any—were never uttered, right up until the enemy were storming the very 
of the Reich chancellery. 

In 1942 Speer’s optimism was it seems not yet due to either recklessness or 
self-deception. What he was hearing from the representatives of industry about 
{untapped reserves in the war economy, and what he knew from his own experi- 
‘ence of wastage due to internal squabbles, wholly justified his commitment. 
‘Youthful enthusiasm could indeed be enough to make the helplessly flounder- 
ing mass of generals and ministry officials get a move on. The time was ripe for 
a fresh start, and over the first few months rising production figures—which 
Speer unblushingly claimed as his own doing—came almost of their own 

rd. 

we catds Speer was putting his money on (giving industrialists and engi- 
neers key positions in the armaments effort) he had inherited from Todt, and he 

them brilliantly. Yet anyone who sees Speer as the puppet of big business 
js misunderstanding his intentions, and the weight he carried within the Nazi 
hierarchy. His closeness to Hitler favoured the fulfilling of industrial interests, 
where Speer made these his own as a necessary condition for achieving new 
output records, He was not just playing at being the patron of businessmen—he 
‘eas their patron so long as they willingly pursued his aims. If they mentioned 
to him conditions that needed to be met or described resistance they were 
‘meeting, then the minister used all his influence to boost the effectiveness of his 
industrial aides. But he left no doubt thar the only thing he wanted was to satisfy 
Hitler's wish for more and more weapons, and was prepared if necessary to have 
anyone who failed him or who stood in his way sent to a concentration camp or 
the guillotine.” 

Did Speer put himself in the pockets of the big industrial concerns? He was 
rot easily bought like Goring, who in earlier years had seen himself as a eco- 
nomic dictator and yet only once in a while acted the poltergeist, eager to build 
his own economic empire. Speer provided himself, in his ministry and his 
industrial organization, with an effective management tool that he wielded 
lkea master. 

Economic policy was not however his sole purpose in life; it was a vehicle used 
tocarry him, during the war, to the summit of the Third Reich. Speer had no 
power-base inside the Party and government. As an industry man, he carried 
‘weight within the Nazi hierarchy only while the war was on; after ‘final victory’ 
‘ame it would, given the anti-capitalist attitudes of the ‘old Party comrades'— 
and of Hitler himself —have been more likely to stand in the way of his having a 
Position close to the Fiihrer, or indeed succeeding him. He would however have 
teen ready, as a superb organizer, to take charge of rebuilding the Reich and 
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carrying through Hitler's gigantic construction plans. In peacetime, too, he 
would surely have become one of the most powerful and respected politicians of 
the Third Reich. 

Organizing the turnaround in 1942 was easy for him. All those who had been, 
in charge in the past were well aware that playing the old game of juggling 
resources and priorities could not go on any longer. Sizeable reserves were 
remaining unused, being diverted from armaments needs, and squandered. The 
bureaucratic machinery running the war economy was like endless shadow. 
boxing, in which the rivals were sapping their strength and wearing themselves 
out. 

‘Awareness of the need for drastic change gave Speer a better starting point 
than the munitions crisis of February 1940 had done for his predecessor Todt, 
Speer could count on the rival parties for the time being holding back, and on 
consumers showing greater discipline in keeping to the rules than they had in 
the past. Since Speer, like his predecessor, was initially in fact armaments 
minister only for the army, it was to his advantage that in December 1941 Hitler 
took over supreme command of the army, and that because of the chaotic mili- 
tary situation armaments for the army were being given undisputed priority, 
“The organizations providing weapons for the Luftwaffe and Kriegsmarine were 
still, for the time being, independent and their demands were put off to later. 
‘Since December 1941 the war had it is true taken on worldwide proportions; but 
Berlin was not yet, in 1942, reckoning on this having an impact on Germany's 
sphere of power on the continent of Europe. 

‘Speer's task was clear: armaments planning had to be thoroughly sorted out 
and based on realistic data,’ production had to be rationalized, and the base for 
producing weaponry broadened at the expense of the civilian economy. The 
crucial need was rapidly to achieve an increase in the output of weapons and 
equipment, s0 as to force through a decisive victory in the east within the year 

1942. Hitler wanted no further hindrance to his war plans from a falling level of 
production. It was no problem for the armaments minister to do something 
about this, since past experience showed that in the spring the usual seasonal 
rise in output could be counted on; and once manufacturers could be confident 
that the Wehrmacht would take larger series of weapons and that production 
‘runs would not be interrupted by constantly changing priorities, then a lasting 
rise in output could be guaranteed. 

"The Wehrmacht and armaments authorities relied on Speer to give them 
greater leverage over civilian consumers; yet—just as they had when ‘Todt came 
on the scene in spring 1940—they carefully guarded their own powers. If victory 
in the east were in fact to be won in 1942, then the new version of the massive 
armaments plans that had been drawn up in the summer of 1941 in expecta 
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tion of the “final victory” would be assured. If it proved possible after all to 
open up the treasure-chest in the east and make Germany immune to blockade, 
then there would be no further need for civilian armaments directors. 

‘The confidence of the Wehrmacht leaders in their ability to overcome the 
Russians and their enemies in the west was still undented, quite unaffected by 
the fact of a growing inferiority in the quantity and quality of their armaments. 
Speer's optimism and boundless enthusiasm fed the illusion that it would 
soon be possible to pull level again. But there was no discussion between the 
Wehrmacht leadership and the new armaments minister about prospects like 
these, and no shared strategic examination of how the war could be waged and 
‘what the needs would be. The problem of fighting a war of attrition on several 
fronts, which Hitler himself had once branded as the fatal mistake made by 
the Kaiser's regime during the First World War, was pushed to one side. The 
general staffs were happy to be able to concentrate their minds on operational 

ing. 

‘Where the ordnance offices were responsible for the procurement of war 
material, they too let themselves be caught up in optimistic forecasts. In late 
1942, when the signs were there that stocks of raw materials and of the earlier 
vwarbooty were running out, the army ordnance department was still reckoning 
onthere being a further increase in supplies. It was being said that ‘the tapping 
of reserves of raw materials in the newly conquered areas in the east, and the 
recovery of large amounts of war spoils from the campaign in the east, will con- 
tribute to this. The German economy's supply of raw materials during the war is 
thus wholly secured.” With these raw materials Speer was meant finally to bring. 
arms production to full capacity. 

{t was not hard for the armaments minister to win the industrialists over. 
Private manufacturers were glad to see the Wehrmacht bureaucracy stripped of 
power, and to be able to look forward to regular, long-term orders. They them- 
sees knew only too well what reserves still lay unused in the producti 
‘ocess. Their readiness to make fresh efforts, and to gear their companies’ poli- 
‘es more towards fulfilling orders from the Wehrmacht, undoubtedly did bear 
the stamp of patriotism; but it was just as surely also influenced to a great extent 
byamore relaxed pricing policy and the prospects of rising profits. 

‘This did not however give rise to reckless business decisions and a complete 
banding-over of the firms’ interests. There was still a fair measure of reluctance 
\0 invest, and there was a strong desire for government backing for risky ven- 
‘wr such as rebuilding shattered factories in the occupied Soviet areas. There 
te palared interest among industrialists in keeping the aggressive elements of 

Party economy at bay, protecting private ownership rights over the means of 
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production, and reducing the extent to which the Party and government agen. 
ies told them what to do. Under protection from Speer moves like this could 
safely go ahead, so long as the Fahrer’s hopes of rising production figures were 
being satisfied. 

"Thinking in strategic terms and carrying political responsibility were no 

among the everyday concerns of industrial managers and businessmen. The 
mobilization of industry forced by the war however brought with it the neces. 
sity-—as it did in every other country—of increasing the contacts between goy- 
‘ernment and industry." In 1942/3 the primacy of political considerations was 
‘more fully recognized by industrialists than at other times in the history of the 
‘Third Reich. There was of course respect for the industrial might of the United 
‘States, as a new enemy, but there seems to have been, among at least the younger 
members of the industrial elite, a great belief in their own ability to match up to 
the Americans. This was the big moment for the managers of arms factories, for 
whom Speer opened up the prospect of expanding within their own national 
economy as well, and being able in the years ahead to enjoy far larger production 
runs. 
In the sectors that are always the losers in a wartime economy, such as agri- 
culture and the consumer-goods industry, the shift in the war situation and 
Speer's coming to office meant there was, for a while, a greater readiness again 
to accept changes and restrictions. Temporarily, the resistance to closures in 
the crafts, trade, and industry died down. The dreams of victory fostered by 
propaganda in the spring of 1942 could make up for the restrictions being im- 
posed. The occupied territories offered a fresh field of activity for many owners 
‘of businesses and traders who had been left with nothing to do. 

Those who worked on the floor of the arms factories had nothing to gain. For 
German skilled workers and foremen, the brutal distance kept between them 
‘and the foreign forced labourers and prisoners of war who were being brought 
in in rapidly increasing numbers to replace German workers called up for mili- 
tary service provided a safety-valve. The pressure to produce, exacerbated by the 
wave of rationalization and deteriorating working and living conditions, could 
tasily be passed on to the foreigners, almost devoid as these were of any rights. 
‘Yet in the end it weighed on everyone in the factories. 

“The main worry of the millions of German workers exempted from military 
service was, inevitably, the threat of being called to the colours. When victories 
began to be reported again in the summer of 1942, this encouraged many to tell 
themselves that with the new offensive going well it might be found they were 
not needed at the front, since the Fahrer would be needing new weapons for the 
battle against the Allies in the west. As in previous years, the propaganda 
machine promised that every victory that was won made the Fuhrer more 
inclined to lighten the load on Germany's own population. In these circum- 
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stances, anyone with a secure job in one of the great arms factories was readily 

motivated to put up with shortages for a while and redouble his efforts. Achiev- 

inghigh output figures made sure the worker was indispensable, and gave Speer 

the leverage he needed to at least protect the armaments sector from further 
tion, 

‘Speer needed successes, and he needed them quickly; and it was in the inter- 
est of both the industrialists and their workers to give him unstinted support. 
‘The DAF (the German Labour Front, allied to the Party), on the other hand, 
Jost some of its influence, and failed in its attempt to rival the armaments min- 
ister by appearing to lead the way in rationalization. Taking charge of the foreign 
labour camps gave the DAF a fresh field of activity. This stemmed in part from 
a new consensus on rejecting the idea of labour conscription for German 
‘women. The Wehrmacht now stood further back from the ideologically charged 
question, and instead shipped ‘eastern workers’ to the Reich. The wishful think- 
ing of the summer of 1942 made it easy to manage without putting pressure on 
non-working middle-class women and on soldiers’ wives, 

‘Speer’s ascendance did nothing to dishearten rival forces in the Nazi hierar- 
«yy Despite the ban on drawing up plans for after the war, Robert Ley and his 
DAF went ahead with developing further ideas for social provisions for the 
German people and for housing.” His experts vied with the planners in the SS 
in drafting designs for the future colonial empire in the east. Himmler was 
single-mindedly pursuing his claim to settlement of the east, and by the end of 
1y42hhad fought off the Wehrmacht’s having a say in the settlement of war veter- 
ans. Notwithstanding the rise of Speer, his ambitions to extend the influence of 
the $S in the economy were unabated. 

Even Goring, the one-time ‘economic dictator’, could harbour hopes that if 
the war went well Speer might soon have to withdraw from the economic field, 
The Reich minister for the occupied eastern territories, Alfred Rosenberg, still 
bulieved he would be able to rule over Germany’s future eastern empire and 
develop its economy. Only the Reich minister for the economy, Walther Fi 
‘snot given to overestimating himself, and was happy to shed his responsibil 
'nes\after final victory, and however the power-struggle for management of the 
‘conomy turned out, he would as president of the Reichsbank and custodian of 
the German currency still have a wide field open to him. 

After the horrors of the winter campaign and the solemn mood in the Berlin 
Runisties, the spring of 1942 lifted spirits again. The renewed advance in the 
spesatd the victories in Africa and the Atlantic, prompted a general hope for a 
we £nd to the war. This stimulated a will to succeed in the war industry, to 
‘uch an extent that the rise in ‘output soon exceeded all expectations. On top of 

way things seemed to be going well militarily, Speer’s hectic round of meet- 
"8, public appearances, and issuing instructions played a decisive part in 
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restoring dented self-confidence and assurance. In a private address to his 
‘closest colleagues two years later, he recalled that in 1942 they had started with 
‘drive’, even though ‘there was a wave of depression throughout the economy’, 
He had managed—through “bringing an almost exuberant spirit to one’s 
work’—to ‘force this depression into a corner, and replace it with our 
bs “2 

Even though it seemed to bear out the principle, based on experience, that 
successful economic policy is largely a matter of psychology, Speer’s practical 
‘measures were nevertheless important for overcoming a great many internal 
‘blockages in the war economy and giving production a fresh impetus. Changes 
were made at various levels. They had to do with the way sharing of political 
power at the top was organized, the growing influence of the armaments min- 
istry, the development of planning and management, and better cooperation 
between everyone involved, 


2, THE BREAKING UP OF THE WAR ECONOMY AND. 
ARMAMENTS DEPARTMENT 


‘Speer may well have deluded himself, after he took office, about how the war was 
going; but he had a very realistic picture of the opposition facing him and of the 
rivals to be got out of the way if he wanted to succeed in turning the war indus- 
try round. And he had to act fast, before reports of new victories put fresh spirit 
into his opponents who were still traumatized by the crisis of the past winter. 
He was able to avoid the bitter experience his predecessor had suffered in 
the summer of 1940. His first important target was the Wehrmacht’s 


‘something be done to improve matters. Speer’s approach to the problem 
showed tactical finesse and a thorough knowledge of how things worked in 
Hitler's Germany. He did not seek confrontation with the Wehrmacht, but 
pinpointed the weakest point in the military command-economy system, closed 
in on the head of the office concerned, held him in thrall through a subtle com- 
bination of flattery and threats, isolated him from his Wehrmacht friends and 
colleagues, and then—without any great fuss—eased him out into the cold; he 
was not looking to close the office down, but took over from it the members of 
staff he would find useful as his own future strong and efficient executive, 


(a) The Disempotoerment of General Thomas 

Within a few weeks of Speer taking office in the spring of 1942 there were already 
‘lear losers in the struggle for control of the war economy. Goring and his Four- 
‘Year Plan administration were by now hardly in the picture. Meetings of the 
major advisory bodies, like the Economic Executive Staff East that had been 
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was suddenly bereft of its ‘battalions’. Since 1936 General Georg Thomas had 
built up his tiny staff office into a gigantic organization with more than 20,00 
officers and experts, the bulk of which was now employed in the east. His origi. 
nal goal of being promoted to actual head of the war economy had proved unat. 
tainable. The various Wehrmacht services had no intention of subordis 
themselves in armaments matters to Thomas and the OKW, while the head of 
the OKW, Wilhelm Keitel, avoided conflict since he knew full well that Hitler 
thought officers unsuited to running the economy. Giring, the highest-ranking 
military man, was for the most part interested only in the Luftwaffe, and even 
‘Todt when he was armaments minister had not allowed himself to be used by 
‘Thomas. The idea he had in the spring of 1940 to take over the war economy staff 
as the control centre of the new Todt ministry came to nothing faced with the 
views of his boss, General Keitel, on departmental responsibilities. 

‘The WiRGAmt still had important coordination tasks within the Wehrmacht 
and vis-i-vis bodies in the civilian economy, for instance in the setting of raw- 
materials quotas, supplies of fuel and motor tyres, and economic management 
in the occupied territories. The core of the WiRGAmt was the armaments 
‘economy department, with its offices spread throughout the sphere of German 
rule, The regional armaments inspectorates and local units had far-reaching 
powers of involvement and control over armaments firms and factories impor- 
tant to the war effort; their armaments officers had long been a thorn in the flesh 
of the industrialists. 

Everything was thus shaping up for a due! between Speer and Thomas. The 
General was however no match for Speer, and had given up the fight long 
beforehand. In temperament, age, and career background the two men could 
hardly have been more different. Speer’s biggest trump card was having unlim- 
ited access to the Fuhrer and Supreme Commander, and enjoying his absolute 
confidence, while Thomas had been able to speak to Hitler only once. The only 
defence Thomas had left against Speer was the measure of usefulness his depart~ 
ment had for the minister's programme. As he had done to Todt in 1940, Thomas 
offered close cooperation. His office could provide Speer with a weapon to use 
against the Wehrmacht services and the ordnance offices. 

His first conversations with Speer, during which the armaments minister 
showed friendly interest, may once again have given Thomas the false impres- 
‘sion of being able to win back the ground he had lost in the management of the 
war economy."* So that he should not lose his own network, he called on his 
inspectors out in the regions to work closely with Speer's branch offices and rep- 
resentatives in industry. This was a tactic that could work only if Speer—like his 
redecessor—soon came up against limiting factors right at the top; if that hap~ 
pened, then the military armaments offices would again gain more influence 
and freedom of action. If ‘Thomas in fact did, despite his basic pessimism, 
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jeve this, then he was very much mistaken about Speer and his resolute drive 
eect After the initial exchange of courtesies and various feinting tactics, 
while building up his civilian power bases—carried on a cold-blooded 
demolition campaign against the gentle and introvert General. 
3 was to watch armaments being finally mobilized at the level he had 
‘been calling for back in the autumn of 1939. But—although he at first believed 
is brought him personally and the Wehrmacht a permanent loss of 
influence. The General had reasonably assumed that, like his predecessor, Spee 
‘gould concentrate on raising output from the arms factories and on making 
more efficient use of resources. Looking back two years later, he did grant that 
‘had brought about a ‘gratifying increase in performance’ in these arcas; 
put the armaments minister had, he claimed, been unable to fulfl the grand 
he had made to the Féhrer.' 

{Inline with his traditional understanding of the division of work between the 
‘Wehrmacht and the Party, Thomas expected the young armaments minister 
mostly to make clear to the people ‘the seriousness of, and demands made by, 
foul war’, and to organize a ‘welcome collaboration between the state and the 

in the armaments field." Speer did, with his first directives and his 
to the Gauleiters in February 1942, seem to be matching up to these 
expectations." If he were then, as Todt had done before, to spend his time 
‘dealing with the Fuhrer’s individual demands, the WiRGAmt would be able to 
take over the main task of carrying through (with the minister's backing in 
dealing with the various branches of the Wehrmacht) the 1942 armaments pro- 
gramme that had just been set in motion. Thomas did endorse the idea of firm, 
central management’, albeit one based on ‘close collaboration with the OKW’."" 
‘The minister was to be the political ‘Leader’, with Thomas as his state secretary 
and the one actually in charge of armaments: this was the model on which the 
General apparently hoped to revive, and indeed achieve a real breakthrough for, 
hisconcept of what a military command economy should be.” 

‘The General, a sober man modest in his manner, was not the first to under- 
‘timate the power-hungry star architect. Thomas could but welcome Speer's 
demand that the WiRGAmt and armed forces follow his orders to the full and 
‘support his work unreservedly, so long as he could to hope that the armaments 
ninister would leave him a leading role. It was a severe blow for Thomas, 
therefore, that while he was at first a member of the newly created Central 
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Planning,” Speer looked on Field Marshal Milch, a state secretary in the Reich 
aviation ministry, as really representing the Wehrmacht there. Milch, after al, 
represented Goring and the autonomous air armament sector, which itwas nay 
urally important for Speer to bring into his fold. As a spokesman Thomas, , 
mere infantry general, stood no chance in the image stakes against a fc 
marshal—especially as he was still dependent on his chief Keitel, who way 
anxious, in order not to strain his relationship with the Fahrer, to keep the OKW. 
as far as possible out of the endless wrangling over armaments. 

‘Thomas did not, therefore, get the leading post he was hoping for in Central 
Planning, which developed into an important and permanent decision-making 
body dealing in particular with matters involving raw materials. At one or two 
‘meetings, such as those on transport, Thomas was still occasionally accepted as 
representing the OKW; but Speer made no use of him either in preparing the 
meeting or in implementing its decisions. Speer even took sole charge of the 
weekly meetings with the heads of the ordnance offices, where the carrying-out 
of Central Planning's decisions was discussed,” and where he smoothed out any 
causes of friction that had not been resolved lower down the ladder, Face-to- 
face discussion was to be the rule, making lengthy exchanges of letters unneces- 
sary, and leading to rapid shared decisions. 

‘The minister fostered specially close contact with the head of army ordnance, 
Fritz Fromm, of whom he later painted a positive picture in his memoirs.” 
‘Speer was, after all, the army's armaments minister and Hitler was the army's 
‘Supreme Commander. Fromm had, anyhow, his own access to the Fuhrer, 
while ‘Thomas moved in Keitel’s shadow and was far too colourless and 
pessimistic a personality for Speer to take along with him on visits to Hitler's 
personal headquarters. 

“To his chagrin, Thomas was also sidelined when Speer brought in the arms 
‘manufacturers to back him up in the committees and rings. The General had of 
course always argued for industry to be involved but had, as he saw it, failed 
through lack of understanding from the ordnance offices. The ‘ideal arrange- 
ment’ as he saw it was however that ‘the Wehrmacht gives the orders, and indus- 
try carries them out’.””This assumed the setting up of an agency “that, armed 
with full powers, could give industry orders that have to be obeyed’. In Thomas's 
view this body could not be the Reichsgruppe Industrie, the Reich Group 
for Industry; this might at most be allowed a share in responsibility for the 
implementation. 

‘With ideas like these Thomas was from the outset not a negotiating partner (0 
be taken seriously, even if he did prove able to learn. In the end, he supported 
industry's having responsibility for itself, and thought it had been a mistake on 
his part not, sooner and more fully, to have given industrialists a hand in running 
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pusiness of military armaments.** For Speer, aiming for quick results by 
Ang new methods, only cooperation with industry counted. The military, t0 
sje by thet miserable results so far, would do better following than giving 
ers. An armaments council set up by Speer at the beginning, to which the 
orgs ofthe ordnance offices, General Thomas, and the leading arms industri 
ats were appointed, never went into operation. Speer had quickly realized that 
pehad no need of the generals’ counsel, 
“the first to be pruned were people to whom Géring had given specially 
int tasks when the armaments drive began. General Hermann von 
‘eken, who had had charge of iron and steel and had managed it into a state 
Fr chaos, was replaced by the textile industrialist Hans Kerl. In August 1042 
Lz Gen. Adolf von Schell had to vacate his position as general plenipotentiary 
formotor transport; in the industrial sphere (the motor vehicles committee) 
his duties were taken over by Wilhelm Schaaf, a director of BMW, while on the 
rnitary side there was a newly appointed general for motorization. Addition 
iil, a personal ‘friend” of Hitler’s, the Daimler-Benz board member Jakob 
‘Werlin, was made the ‘Fahrer’s Inspector-General for Motor Transport’;**he 
concentrated mainly on the overhaul and refurbishment of Wehrmacht vehicles. 
The army ordnance office's Amtsgruppe Motorisicrung was placed under 
1's ministry. Already in December 1941 General Erich Fellgiebel, the 
general plenipotentiary for telecommunications (GBN), had—copying the air 
Srmaments industrial organization—formed an industrial advisory committee 
and production ‘rings’, on the model later adopted by Speer. The armaments 
minister nonetheless set up a signals equipment committee of his own in August 

1932" 

More and more armaments matters on which ‘Thomas had previously 
had an important voice, such as the new arrangements for allocating iron 
and steel quotas, now passed him by. It is revealing that in his later memoirs 
Speer devotes not a single line to the General's disappearance from the scene. 
This clearly had nothing to do with contempt or dislike; his one-time rival, 
fecbly resigned to his fate, had quite simply ceased to be of any importance. Nor 
vas there any stir worthy of mention when’Thomas finally sank into oblivion, 


(6) Speer's Takeover of the Armaments Inspectorates 
However hard Thomas tried, his efforts soon aroused hardly any further inter- 
‘st with Speer. Adapting his own organization to the changed situation was 
denied him, and he had to accept that it was, step by step, being dismantled. 
And the armaments minister, unlike his predecessor, was moving fast and 
‘elentlessly; Thomas was overwhelmed by the man’s speed and energy. In the 
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‘WiRGAmt Speer simply helped himself to whatever he wanted—he had Thomas 
explain what the various departments did, and then obtained a Fahrer decree 
handing them over to him. The takeover of individual offices and powers went at 
such a pace that in the end the rump of the WiRGAmt had to be reorganized and, 
depending on the matter in hand, inevitably gave itself up to the appropriate 
authority. 

“The decree of 7 May 1942 0n the unified management of the economy”’finally 
killed off Thomas's hopes of keeping hold of his domain, and widening its scope 
for action, through answering to both the OKW and the armaments ministry, 
“The war economy and armaments department was split up, not only in respect 
of its various tasks but in its staffing as well. Thomas had been painstakingly 
building up his department since 1924, and now had to hand the heart of it—the 
armaments office, with its important branch offices in the Reich and occupied 
territories—over to the armaments ministry, Speer was thus acquiring a military 
‘executive of his own, and a tool for bringing under one roof the arming of the 
whole of the Wehrmacht. He needed this well-established organization most of 
all as a counterweight to the authorities headed by the general plenipotentiary 
for manpower, Fritz Sauckel; over these the armaments minister was unable to 
achieve any hold at all. 

‘Speer had assured Keitel that beyond this he had no further demands to make 
on the OKW, and when the armaments offices were officially transferred he gave 
the impression that this was the final form the organization was to take.” 
AsThomas subsequently wrote, 
only the first step towards ‘forcing the soldiers out of the management of 


economy office in the OKW and the armaments office in the munitions min- 
istry. His position there was however difficult from the very beginning, ‘The 
‘other civilian departments in the ministry were not prepared to give the General 


‘of tasks at ministry and Mittelinstanz level (the middle layer of administration, in 
the Gaue), and thus at ‘creating order’, met with ‘total resistance’, in particular 
from Walther Schieber and Karl Otto Saur. “Thomas's impression was that 
‘Speer's leading officials were working to undermine the armaments office, and 
to hive off as many areas of activity as possible to the armaments supply office 
and/or technical office. 

“Thomas, who had asked to be directly answerable to Speer, found himself 
being expected to take orders from state secretary Ganther Schulze-Ficlita, 
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sebose dealings with the General atthe time of Tod's death had still ben as an 
qual. When, during the argument about the distribution of tasks among the 
eaile-level offices, Schulze-Fielitz commented that the armaments inspectors 
simi be only the ‘Postmen’ and “door-openers’ forthe armaments indus, 
ie was also saying something about how he rated ‘Thomas's role in the 


Pe 
imigpecr ooked dispassionately on atthe doings of his departmental heads, and 
‘gould not commit himself on the question of distribution of tasks. He called on 
them to come 0 an agreement, which demanded of the General a readiness 
icompromise that he could summon up only with difficulty. Speer finally 
pve the head of his Central Office, the Nuremberg Oberburgermeister Willy 
[Lbel, the job of eliminating the duplication of work berween the various 
1s. 

‘The struggle went on for months. Thomas was also being worn down through 
fering constantly under stress in his dual role of belonging both to the OKW 
iid to the ministry. He was starved of important information by his civilian 
‘fatlagues’, and when during discussions he defended the OKW against sharp 
<gticism, this inevitably made the atmosphere even more stormy. When the call- 
tp of Key personnel for military service led to problems in the arms factories, 
Speer grasped the opportunity to heap blame on the armaments department. 
Hehad not, he complained, been told in time of what effects this would have. 

‘When, finally, Speer wanted against Thomas's judgement to discipline one of 
the officers in the armaments department, and demanded that the war economy 
jad armaments departments should be split up in terms of both premises and 
aff,” the General—by now ailing—asked in October 1942 to be relieved of his 
duties in the ministry. Speer brought in as his new head of the armaments 
department Maj, Gen. Kurt Waeger," at the time chief of general staff of the 
‘my on the Volkhov front. When previously chief of staff at the army ordnance 
office Waeger had been one of Thomas's bitterest rivals. 

Speer found in Waeger a loyal and reliable department head, who developed 
to unwarranted ambitions within the constantly expanding armaments min- 
istry, but confined himself to running the inspectorates. The chief of the OKW 
1s, its true, his military superior, but he paid no great attention to Waeger. As 
Keitel did not feel responsible for Waeger, the minister was forced himself to 
‘ake action to see that after more than a year in the job his head of department 
‘2s finally given promotion.” This bore out the experience of officers who 
joined Speer in the armaments ministry that they could regard their military 
‘areers as being at an end. Only in exceptional cases was Speer able to do some~ 
thing for his staff, as for instance with Capt. Dr Walter Forstmann, a U-boat 
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‘Though Speer was later to boast that he ‘would sooner take a disagreeable 
colleague than an agreeable dogsbody’,” this was at least not true for the 
‘colourless’ Waeger. And he was by no means an exception. In another case the 
Chronik records Speer’s heavy irony: “The new chairman of the committee was 
noteworthy for his timidity, had nothing to say, nor any proposal to make for the 
slim agenda, However, we mustn't rush to judgement. If in the end this com- 
mittee were to complete its job . .. why, the happiness doesn't bear thinking 
about!” 

General Thomas could not look for as much forbearance. The defeated 
‘Ludendorf received a farewell letter from the minister that in its expressions 
of gratitude was quite grotesque. The expressed intention of calling on Thomas 
‘in the future also as my personal adviser in this area’ when dealing with the 
‘often difficult tasks’ of the armament economy was of course not meant to be 
taken seriously.” As Speer explained after the war, he had found Thomas ‘too 


did nothing, however, to bring an end to Speer's pillaging of the military's eco~ 
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the Wehrmacht produced in neutral countries, as well as the entire in 
wether particularly important arcs sucha scrutiny of contract and prices 
and mechanical reporting systems, fell into the armaments minister's grasp. 
in March 1944 in accordance with ‘the Fahrer’s will, that the Wehrmacht now 
geal with economic matters only of a purely military kind’, there was a further 
ization and reduction in remit. The Central Office that had remained 
‘rth the OKW was now given the title of ‘field economy office’ (Feldwirtschafts- 
mi) This had hardly anything more to do with armaments, though it did when 
dalled on provide replacement staff to the military offices of the armaments 
fninistry. Via consultation and technical instructions within the Wehrmacht, 
the office now had direct control only over the inventory units at the front, who 
had the task of listing the spoils of war that might be put to economic use, 
and the ‘mineral-oil technical brigade’ formed initially for deployment in the 
Caucasus." 

“The part of Thomas's empire with the greatest number of personnel, the orga~ 
nization in the occupied territories, was also progressively drawn into the arma- 
ments ministry. This process began, in the summer of 1942, with the splitting up 
ofthe war economy and armaments staff for France. The numerous armaments 
units were now working for Speer, who furthermore instituted a procurement 
staff'so as to make better use of factory capacity by centralizing orders from the 
Wehrmacht." In June 1943 the factories in the area covered by the military com- 
ander France were brought directly into the purview of the ministry's com- 
tmittees and rings." Speer made sure that the armaments offices were under 
his direct control, and became nerve centres for getting the most out of the 
economy. With the takeover of the OKW’s remaining war economy units, the 
last remnants of Thomas's organization outside the Reich had disappeared."* All 
that was left were ‘senior field economics officers’ attached to the army groups 
and Wehrmacht commands, and ‘field economics officers’ with the individual 
army commands. 

Similar takeovers took place in the other occupied territories and allied states. 
‘The German Industry Commission in Berne was transferred to Speer by the 
OKW on 30 January 1943. The minister was now ready at last to bring about an 
orderly distribution of labour within his own domain, and set out the bound- 
tries between tasks the taking over of which had been causing friction within the 
‘emaments department for months past.” 

‘An important exception from his ravaging of the military economics offices 
as the War Economy Staff East in the occupied areas of the Soviet Union, 
‘hich had particularly close links with the civilian economics ministry and with 
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Géring. Though this had fallen enormously in Hitler's estimation after the dis- 
aster of Stalingrad, Speer could not risk a frontal attack. He had already in 
summer 1942 taken on responsibility for a number of specialist areas, engineer- 
ing work, power and water supplies, and most of all for building up a munitions 
industry behind the lines in the east. 

Here too his greatest leverage came through the introduction of seif- 
responsibility for industry. The bureaucratic administration of the economy set 
up jointly in the east by the Reich ministry of the economy and Rosenberg's 
Reich minister for the occupied eastern territories had in the first year of the 
occupation proved itself largely incapable of putting captured resources to 
effective use." Speer wanted most of all, for his planned reconstruction in the 
feast, to make use with Hitler’s support of the industrialists’ associations and 
private firms. In the crucially important coal and stec! industry this brought him 
into competition with the monopolistic rule of Paul Pleiger, in charge as 
‘Géring’s industrial manager of the partially state-controlled HBO ‘company in 
the east’, 


‘qumber of institutions vying to develop the future colonies in the east,” After 
months of wrangling Paul Pleiger was finally, in October 1943, made plenipo- 
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partial loss of power, which while promoting ‘his’ man would in practice subor- 
Fipate him as Central Planning’s ‘supremo for the east’ to Speer's ministry. 
Pleiger was in any case, because of the military situation, no longer able to take 
his post.”* 
“Pvistab ‘Ost, the War Economy Staff East, thus remained in military hands 
‘ven after Thomas had, in February 1943, at his own request given up control of 
the war economy department. The General faded into the background as 
‘departmental head with special duties’, and was writing his “History of the 
war and armaments economy’ until in October 1944 he was arrested by 
the Gestapo for his earlier contacts with the resistance. His place as head of the 
war economy staff was taken by Luftwaffe Maj. Gen. Wilhelm Becker, who had 
been one of his closest colleagues. The practical work was now still being done 
mainly by the War Economy Staff East, which led by Inf, Gen, Otto Stapf came 
under Keitel’s command. 

For Goring, too, WiStab Ost was a last remaining important bastion of his 
influence on the economy. When, because of the retreat, a merger of the military 
and civil economic offices in the east was being discussed, Rosenberg refused on 
behalf of the civil administration to accept instructions from the military. He did 
not however succeed, faced with opposition from Géring and Keitel, in getting 
‘WiStab Ost disbanded. Hitler kept a low profile, and called on Géring and 
Rosenberg to come to an understanding. The Reich marshal endlessly put 
off discussing the matter, until the civil-administered areas had become an 
‘operational zone. 

Goring was working to achieve an economic staff for the whole of the 
German-occupied territories, which would be under his personal control; he 
was apparently hoping to be able to make up in this way for some of the influ- 
ence aver the war economy that had been lost to Speer. Yet having all the depart- 
ments involved in the economy combined in a single staff under military 
leadership was an outmoded model, and applying it over the entire area under 
German rule could never have won general agreement.” By the time a discus 
sion finally took place in the Reich chancellery on s July 1944 the military situ 
tion had altered so drastically that Goring was ready for compromise. WiStab 
Ost was to be incorporated in the staff of the army groups, and only temporarily 
‘put on ice’. Its personnel were to be employed behind the invasion front in 
France, as a first step towards the planned ‘Economic Staff Europe’.”* 

After the assassination attempt on 20 July 1944 Hitler however decided once 
{or all against the military, and gave the Reich commissioner of the Ukraine, 
Erich Koch, the task of economic exploitation of the Soviet territories that were 
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still occupied—a job that very soon disappeared of its own accord. The end 
when General Stapf—who on 15 October had taken 


lay, in practical terms, with Speer, 
‘ous conferences with the Fuhrer and 
the Wehrmacht was further deprived 
leash, it had hardly any opportunity 
and plans, or interfering with his reports 
demands for armaments. 


(©) Vestiges of Military Control over Armaments 
‘The insidious stripping of the OKW's power in armaments matters 
the military command economy a mortal blow; but it had not totally overcome 
it, What Than been destroyed most of al was the OKW's claim to central control 
‘is-a-vis the individual branches of the Wehrmacht, and the armed forces 98 8 
vipa suffered a loss of influence over the war economy. Their opportunities 
for taking hand in its plannit and control were indeed curtailed, but re- 
io ped effective in a variety of ways. This applied first ofall tothe Luftwaffe and 
Keiegamarine, who were able to continue handling their own armaments affairs 
for a further year and two years respectively, even though forced, in bitter arg 


$5, on the other hand, forged ahead. One has, finally, to keep in mind that the 
— testing and building long-range rockets at 
‘carried out mainly by the army 


war booty and the property of the evicted, the deployment of workers, arms 
‘exports, and most of all to parts of the military war economy organization in the 
‘occupied territories and in neutral and allied countries. Here too, howevets 
Speer kept up the pressure so as to widen his powers even further. Already in 
Joly 1942 he had managed to arrange that Keitel would henceforth discuss with 
him any decrees that would have an impact on Speer’s area of activity.”* In late 
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1943 he rejected the Wehrmacht’s un-meetable demands for fuel, and in a letter 
to Keitel expressed the wish ‘to know in depth’ the details of how the require- 
ments had been calculated.” The armaments ministry’s planning office 
then became responsible for future planning. In summer 1944 Speer had 
‘weapons export taken out of the hands of the OKW, and the associated indus- 
trial team brought into his ministry's organizational set-up. In the prevailing 
circumstances and in the view of the Fiihrer the export of weapons must, Speer 
told Keitel,” be looked at primarily with general economic considerations in 
a ‘war economy’s largest customer, the Wehrmacht was bound to carry a 
reat deal of weight. With its demand for arms, and with workers being taken 
away and put into uniform, it could upset Speer’s arrangements at any time. The 
speed of the production lines in the arms factories was quite simply dictated by 
the Wehrmacht’s insatiable demand. A large part of his working time as minister 
had to be spent coordinating output with this demand, and heading off any 
individual approaches to Hitler from the military. 

‘The Fahrer tended, besides, more and more to take on the formulating of 
arms requirements himself, and merely had the army ordnance office or general 
staff provide him with the background facts and figures he needed. Sometimes 
he would refuse even this, and would himself estimate such matters as what 
munitions were needed in a given case.*' Speer defended this against criticism 
from the military, as he felt confident of being able to guide Hitler better through 
personal contact. He turned down direct approaches by letter from the general 
staff making demands it was impossible to meet, and insisted on their using the 
‘proper channels’."” He also brought a sharp halt to the attempt by the army ord- 
nance department to take up cudgels to ‘maintain the army's control over raw 
‘materials’ so as to prevent ‘planning and control ending up in the hands of the 
central committees while the office will in future be left only minor tasks to deal 
with’, He forbade any discussion between his industrial council and the army 
ordnance department, even on improving procedural arrangements." Speer 
fought grimly to block any move by the army to determine armaments targets 
on their own, and to protect his privileged access to Hitler on these matters. He 
insisted on the head of the army general staff, Kurt Zeitzler, first agreeing with 
him all correspondence on armaments requirements, and not inflating the 
demands from the Fihrer (which of course were based mostly on Speer's pro- 
Posals).* Summed up in Speer's own words, ‘you must bring your gentlemen to 
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have confidence that the arms industry I am in charge of will make every effort 
not only to achieve the possible, but also 10 make the impossible possible. 

Zeitaler, however, could not make himself wholly dependent on the arma- 
ments minister, who had other things besides the army's programmes on his 
mind. “The army's general staff’, he retorted, “is the only place where the sum 
total of experience by all parts of the service (that is to say not only the individ. 
ual experience of one officer or other) of type of combat, weaponry, effects and 
soon, as well asa great many wish-lists, all come together. The army general staff 
is also the only body—apart, naturally, from the Fahrer himself—that has in any 
way foreknowledge of coming operations and organizations, And I think I may 
assume this to have a certain bearing on the future development of weapons and 
munitions.” 

Zeitzler was not looking for any serious conflict, and strove to reach a personal 
understanding with Speer. To prevent the arms minister from playing the 
various offices off one against the other, the chief of the general staff finally 
laid down that development, production, and distribution of the army's entire 
materiel should be centralized under one roof, and dealt with and argued for 
together. This unified management should be part of the command of the army 
in the field, and was consequently given to the head of the organization depart- 


scarcely any hope of having such a demand satisfied. The war diary of the orga- 

that ‘this matter will time 
‘and again be decided by a cieslian office, or taken by it to the Fahrer for decision. 
“The question therefore arises of whether it might not be expedient to assign the 
minister for armaments and war production a strong Wehrmacht staff. The only 
‘way the military would have been able to exert a stronger influence on the 
decision-making process would be by sorting out what the Wehrmacht’s inter 
fests were and presenting them in a united manner. Yet the rivalry between the 
various armed forces, and the OKW’s loss of power on armaments matters (to 
Which the individual branches of the Wehrmacht had contributed greatly), stood 
in the way of such a solution. 

Speer naturally had no desire at all to be committed by the military to 
exaggerated and uncoordinated targets and then have to explain to the Fabrer 
‘and the army C-in-C why these had not been met. He therefore continued 
his efforts to evade a unified presentation of arms requirements by the 
‘general staff, and to be the only one to lay down, with Hitler, what the targets 


would be. 
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twas besides proving very difficult ro get the ordnance offices to give up their 
pad old ways of interfering with current production by calling for technical 
modifications. Already by March 1942 the army ordnance department had been 
prohibited from doing its own design work. General Lecb had told his subordi~ 

that the continuation of design activities was hampering industry and 
‘purdening the ordnance department with unnecessary duties it was incapable 
of carrying out’."” Yet they kept the job of formulating the requirements and 
{checking on how industry was solving them—scope enough for the military's 
engineers to intervene in arms production with their own solutions and pro- 
posals for modifications. 

‘The offices of the army ordnance department were, at all events, initially 
wholly responsible for development, testing and procurement. They quoted as 
justification an ambiguous pronouncement by Hitler that the ordnance depart 
ment ‘looked after the purpose of the weapons’ while industry ‘looked after the 
design and construction’."* One department head, Col. Hans Leyers (later to 
become Speer's representative in occupied Italy), was still in August 1942 saying 
ina newspaper article that ‘unceasingly looking ahead, and constant readiness 
to switch over to the new, can be seen as the essential principle for the arma- 
ments industry’. This was the statement of military interests on which tradi- 
tionally the claim to be in charge was based. Leyers wrote: ‘Control of weapons 
production must besides be firmly in the hands of a government supreme 
authority, especially since the soldier in the front line wants, where his weapons. 
are concerned, to be looked after by soldiers.” Just as the claim to be in charge 
was curtailed by Speer, so too he constantly reduced the opportunities for 
technical interference. 

‘The arms minister needed to stress repeatedly that he would fight the ‘temp- 
tation’ to implement proposals for improvements when these would mean inter- 
fering with the overall manufacturing programme.” Protracted argument was 
‘often needed, t00, to bring the weapons specialists to accept the urgently needed 
pruning of type-ranges in all areas that was an essential condition for mass pro- 
duction. As soon as Speer took office, however, they lost control over building 
projects in the arms industry, and with it a major opportunity for bringing influ- 
‘ence to bear.” 

‘The toughest problem remained liaison with the labour sector, which Hitler 
had putin the hands of Gauleiter Fritz Sauckel. Throughout the war all attempts 
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by Speer, some of them with Wehrmacht support, to bring about a change in this 
area were largely unsuccessful. The same was true for the Wehrmacht recruiting 
‘centres, which operated right inside the factories without Speer being able 
directly to do anything about it. 

‘Numerous armaments offices in Germany were at the same time building up 
their activities in testing, purchasing, and procuring military equipment and 
general consumer items. Though Speer had immediately had the procurement 
of armaments matériel (in particular the placing of orders) transferred to his 
industrial organization,” the Was procurement officers for ‘general equip- 
ment’ kept thousands of medium and small factories busy in quite uncoordi- 
nated fashion so long as the civilian economy remained under Funk, right up to 
‘September 1943; with their policy of maintaining ‘over-cautious stocking levels’ 
they hindered Speer’s moves to close down factories whose output was not 
essential to the war effort.” 

In the end, the only way to bring the armed forces’ stores of equipment under 
effective control was to put Speer’s own organizations in charge.”* There were 
however other institutions also harbouring ‘secret’ stocks, and it took months 
of negotiation with the Reich chancellery to obtain a Fahrer decree ordering 
these to be inventoried and used for the purposes of armaments and war 
production.” 


lear that if there were differences of view the minister alone had the final say. 

‘Where shifting orders to the occupied countries in the west was concerned, 
putting the whole business of procurement in the hands of consortia from 
industry however met in practice with the greatest reservations; with conditions 
as they were at the start of the final year of the war, i 
ess was looked for from the military offices than from civilian organizations.” 
‘This was—one day after the Allies began their invasion in Normandy—a first 
setback for industry, against which Speer fought with all his might. He railed 
against the crippling of German agencies caused by the invasion, and appealed 
to Hitler to take measures to make it possible to continue to exploit the arma- 
‘ments potential of the areas in the west.”” 

Tt was thus now again the Wehrmacht’s move; but it moved its pieces only 
backwards, so Speer manocuvred to gain yet more power by dealing with the 
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armed forces as a whole not only for procurement and supply purposes but in 

‘areas of administration as well. The army general staff's liaison officer thus 
ewe the arms minister, Art. Gen. Heinz Ziegler, was instructed by Hitler to 
choot the reviews necessary for this. Committees were set up for the various 
reas, which Speer had chaired by his leading industry representatives (Paul 
Pleiger, Hermann Réchling, Carl Krauch, and Albert Vogler). 

‘The influential chairman of the Reich Association for Iron, Hermann 

ochling, had already written to Hitler urging radical action to overcome the 
csisting organizational duplication: he was referring both to the planning and 
‘ontrol of production and to the general handling of the business side which had 
‘emained with the army ordnance department. Réchling’s argument that offi- 
cers did not understand such commercial matters would undoubtedly have 
found favour with Hitler. What he proposed was to do away at once with the 
entire set-up of arms inspectorates and units—that is to say, Speer’s military 
cxecutive—and give the task to a small, honorary organization formed from 
among the chambers of industry."” Speer could not however go along with this, 
radical solution of an armaments organization run purely by private industry. 
He needed the armaments officers as important representatives of the ministry 
atregional level, as well as a control on, and counterweight to, industry. So long 
sit was a matter of subordinating the army ordnance department, Speer was 
wholly in favour of tighter integration; but it must be without giving industry too 
much power. At the same time as Réchling was approaching Hitler, the arms 
manufacturer Dietrich Stahl, one of the oldest of those involved in industrial 
selfsmanagement, had come to Speer with far-reaching proposals. As head of 
the committee on munitions, Stahl bemoaned the predominance of the army 
ordnance department, whose 1,100-strong munitions office faced an industry 
main committee with a staff of only 10 to 15. If Speer was, rightly, wanting more 
and more to cut back the areas of work dealt with by the army ordnance depart- 
ment, and to hand practically the whole of the planning, procurement, and 
control of arms contracts over to industry, then he must, Stahl said, do some- 
thing to correct this staffing imbalance. The military leaders were not prepared 
‘ogive up their claim to supremacy in matters of overall procurement, and were 
trying constantly to demonstrate that their opponents were doing things wrong. 
Speer should negotiate with Fromm and Leeb to have the most important 
military specialists transferred into the industrial organization."! 

Speet found one of his typical compromises. He made Stahl the new chair- 
‘Rat of the main committee on munitions, and left it to the manufacturers to 
kin Sgreement with the military. In handing over the post he showed such 
ih ace that weeks later Stahl was still accusing the minister of treating him 
them ate8¥ and asked for a formal assurance of confidence. Speer had tried 

Stahl in by asking that in his dealings with Maj. Gen. Hans Henrici, the 
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head of the Waffenamt’s munitions section, he should ‘not cause him grief”, ang 
moreover should not ‘misuse’ the minister's name. After much tough negotia- 
tion Stahl was able to arrive at a new division of labour between the military 
‘munitions section and his own committee; while this did leave the military with 
the calculating of requirements, the issuing and handling of orders for weapons, 
and agreeing on the use of manpower, the main committee kept—in addition to 
industrial planning and allocation—control over the implementing of the arms 
orders. 

“This meant that responsibility for expanding manufacturing capacity, secur- 
ing the means of production, and administering quotas shifted to the main com- 
mittee. Stahl furthermore chose the officers he wanted for his management 
tasks, and presented Speer with a resolution in favour from the heads of all his 
subcommittees. For Henrici he promised ‘the best of comradeship, so long.as he 
‘keeps to the way of working that has been agreed. Should he, despite my expec- 
tations, not stick faithfully to his side of the bargain, then I shall in the interests 
‘of my task cause him as much grief as I can."* Stahl received his written expres- 
sion of confidence from Speer,” who for the rest did everything he could to 
support Maj. Gen, Henrici, even when the latter was after the 20 July plot 
arrested for a short while.” Henrici was finally taken into the ministry as head 


satisfactorily’."” 

In at least some areas, however, the army ordnance department succeeded 
‘even in development matters in pulling the rug from under the feet of Speer’s 
committees, and regaining control. This proved possible in individual cases 
where a determined new direction was taken thanks to a ‘gifted and effective 
officer’.** When in the autumn of 1944, after Fromm'’s arrest, Himmler finally 
took over the post of chief of military armaments. Speer had once more to 
renegotiate the ground rules for cooperation with the army ordnance office, this 
time under more difficult political circumstances. He managed at least very 
largely to postpone the problem.” 
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In the end Speer was, as the war progressed and especially in the chaos of 
jmpending defeat, unable to prevent the spirit of the military command 
“onomy emerging again even in his own sphere. As the number of special rep- 

tatives and special tasks proliferated, a new welter of conflicting command 
find the urge t0 take individual action replaced Speer's system of agreed 
grrangements in the war economy. As the crisis deepened, the tone of dealings 
‘tith people and the style of management changed. In the final year of the war, 
Speer’s main armaments ‘motivator’, the head of his technical office and then in 
1944 of the Fighter Staff, raged through factories and meetings like a sergeant 
najor."* Speer did, indeed, want mass production, but he wanted it with no drop 
jnqualty; and in a whole range of areas he found himself forced to retreat from 
the ‘standpoint of industry having responsibility for itself”. This applied in par- 
ticular to the acceptance testing of equipment once it had been produced, which 
he wanted to put back much more in the hands of the Wehrmacht.”* 

Industry managing itself, and a clear allocation of tasks, continued to be 
sworn principles but often remained no more than theory. Even the term ‘dicta~ 
tor’, which Speer’s rival Géring had previously liked to bandy about, certainly 
did not go out of fashion in war economy circles. Already in the early summer of 
1942, during the urgent transport crisis, Speer had had himself given powers as 
transport supremo fora short time, and later, too, there were ad hoc occurrences 
‘of much the same thing. The concept of the supremo was usually employed 
‘against the established government bodies, such as the Reichsbahn running the 
railways: it was used to force cooperation from authorities, institutions, and 
businesses for a particular purpose, by suspending all the normal rules and reg 
tations, Such instances of ‘toughening’ the political primacy were not however 
‘one-off exceptions; they were not once-in-a-while departures from the system 
of industry self-management, but threatening gestures that were an inherent 
part of it. When crises were threatening to bring the system down, they were 
probably the necessary last resort. 

In summer 1944, when the structure of management in the armaments field 
was changing as part of ‘total war’, Speer needed to be warned by one of his 
closest colleagues that the system of giving orders was surely more likely to cope 
With the demands the war was making. It offered the advantage of making it pos- 
sible to lay down rules quickly and drastically, which given the pressing urgency 
‘was undoubtedly important. ‘Nevertheless one will in the industry sector have 
‘ory to persuade rather than give orders, and to direct the measures one takes 
‘othis end.” 

Speer referred to this when he spoke to industry representatives in North 
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Rhine/Westphalia on 9 June 1944, and said candidly: “The head of a f 
should be pleased he is getting his dictatorial orders from people who know the 
subject. There are armaments industries in other countries where the arms 
industry gets told bluntly what to do, but told by non-engincers!” Itwas a hint, 
however, that once the war was over the necessary control of the economy would 
‘be back far more in the hands of government officials. 

“Talking to representatives of the business press afterwards, he however vehe- 
mently defended the principle of industry being responsible for itself, which was, 
of course an important part of his own political thinking. Speer made the point 
that the opposition to this principle came from all sides, not least from within 
industry itself. There, control—even when imposed by their own people—was 
not looked on at all gladly, especially as many firms had had to be dragged out of 
along sleep, and told sharply to call a halt to their peacetime production. 

“The earlier management of the arms industry by civil servants and officers 
would, Speer considered, certainly have been capable of achieving a substantial 
increase in production from 1942 onwards. But the steep rise in the output curve 
from 1943 had been obtained only by the freeing up of mental resources’ that he 
and his engineers had brought about. People like these were, he said, ‘unwel- 
come guests’ in the factories, for ever on the move and needing every ounce of 
‘moral support so as to be able to ‘show their backbone’ in a crisis.”” 

“The close intermeshing of economic bodies with the machinery of the Party 
‘and state inevitably affected management style and methods in industry. Irra- 
tionality and arbitrary action-for-the-sake-of-action in that quarter was bound 
to affect the rationality of how the economy was run. 


3. THE EXPANSION OF THE REICH MINISTRY FOR 
ARMAMENT AND AMMUNITION 


“The first flurry of decisions that followed his appointment as Todt’s successor 
allowed Speer to clear away a lange measure of resistance, by demonstrating that 
if differences of opinion arose he was ready at once to involve the Fibrer. This 
‘was quickly understood, and continued to bring him respect. But if it was all to 
‘be more than a flash in the pan, and the promises made to Hitler were to be 
backed with demonstrable successes, it was going to be essential for Todt's still 
very small staff to be built up into an effective ministry. Though Speer was at first 
confident that the outcome of the war would be decided by the end of 1942,and 
aware that his commission from Hitler would last only for the duration, it was 
still important for him to set up an organization that could deliver the goods. 
‘One reason the previous economic supremo, Goring, had come to grief was that 
he had not been able to impose strict management on his conglomeration of 
authorities and responsibilities. 
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1t Speer needed to do was take firm control of the planning and manage- 

of the armament effort, and gain a head start on his rivals. For this, his 
my created Set-up of industrial self-administration had to be protected from 
‘rack and made loyal to the young minister. This would be Speer’s only path to 

“iding up a reliable power-base that would help him in his climb up the Nazi 
pierarchy.”” Todt’s system of having a small management staff and numerous 
ut-stations, and staffing his offices with people with combined functions and 
Gua loyalties, Was quite out of the question, 

‘However, the core of Todt's team left over from the GB Bau group formed 
{from the outset, within Speer’s ministry, an ‘awkward squad’ who found it hard 
togetonto friendly terms with their new boss, One of the first stag evenings held 
for senior colleagues from all of Speer's offices almost threatened to turn into a 
brawl." The minister found he had to make a special effort, by holding memor- 
ial ceremonies and in speeches, to pay homage to Todt’s memory.” All in all he 
had scant success, for when in the spring of 1944 severe illness meant a long 
absence from his desk, the construction staff left the ministry in droves. During 
this period the head of the technical office, Karl Otto Saur, made a name for 
himself as a slave-driver for the armaments projects that were close to Hitler's 
heart, and was well on the way to easing Speer out of his post. 

“Theminister’s limited ability to win over his staff was not solely a matter of his 
lackof warmth and camaraderie. Speer made his first attempts to do something 
about this in spring 1944, when his political star was again on the wane and the 
ministry was threatening to fall apart, by using irony and symbolic gestures; a 
‘joke bonus’ was, for instance, instituted in meetings of the top ranks, and as the 
highest internal commendation—a kind of knight's cross—the presentation of 
green ties to members of his staff displaying special optimism.” His ascetic 
lifestyle helped him cope with the stress of his ‘concentrated workload’. The 
Chronik comments: ‘All the time during which the others waste energy when 
work is over—smoking, drinking, and swapping jokes [the allusion is to the 
social get-togethers that accompanied conferences and meetings of his staff] — 
he uses for resting; it is this that explains his enormous capacity for work, and 
why this work does not get him down.”” During armaments conferences he 
‘would prefer, instead of throwing a party, to put on—as the Chronik records—a 
formal programme of Briickner’s music played under a baroque ceiling, with 
something like a one-off exhibition on ‘the synthesis of art and war’.”* 

His problem was that he had repeatedly to make it clear that the armaments 
ministry could only ever be a emergency solution made necessary by the war. 
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‘This offered no prospect of an attractive career for ambitious officials, who 
could see in their chief an example of how one ruthlessly achieved top-ranking 
positions of power. 

‘None of the other ministries was, besides, so heterogeneous in its . 
his staff included career civil servants, serving officers from the OKW’s arma. 
ments authorities, Party functionaries, engineers, and technicians, together 
with industrialists on short-term contracts or working for him unpaid. In cin. 
‘cumstances like these it was certainly no simple matter to work up any real esprit 
de corps; Speer achieved this most in his work with the technical specialists and 
‘company managers, helped along by the sporadic attacks from the Party and the 
SS.” When these attacks intensified in the spring of 1944 and Speer, politically 
at bay, had to defend his empire, he made sure that if any misdemeanours were 
‘committed within the arms industry community, a committee made up of 
industrialists could form a judgement on the accusations before the courts or SS 
dealt with them.'” 

He formed a specially close relationship with young colleagues who had been 
seconded to him from industry, such as Ernst Wolf Mommsen, Josef 
‘Neckermann, Willy H. Schlicker, and Hans Giinther Sobl. ‘Speer’s kinder- 
garten’, as it was mockingly known," provided him with his most reliable and 
most effective management team in the armaments drive, and was a breeding- 
ground for those who were later, after Germany's defeat, to became the top 


managers of the country’s ‘economic miracle’. 


speech to close colleagues Speer called, to no avail, for the old staff whom he had 
acquired in 1942 to ‘band together in comradeship’ with the newcomers. 
prevent friction within individual departments, he arranged for an expansion of 
the Central Office. When this was complete in January 1944, he could feel con- 
fident that his heads of department, while working independently, would on all 
matters of fundamental importance present a common front both within the 
ministry and to the outside world. The head of the Central Office was to repre- 
sent him on all political questions, and take over dealings with the supreme 
Reich authorities and the Party offices.'** When however, not long after, Speer 
‘was for a long while able to direct matters only from his sickbed, the feuding 
among the construction staff, in particular, threatened to tear the ministry 
apart, 
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had really been meaning to avoid a new mammoth bureaucracy; but the 

of his ministry soon outstripped his original intentions. By early 1943 the 

ents ministry with all its various areas of activity was employing around 

70,000 stafly officials, and officers; their numbers swelled a great deal further by 

144,80 that for a short while Speer’s empire represented the largest ministerial 
pareaueracy in the Third Reich. 

Inherited from Todt were the head of his technical department Saur, respon- 
sible for looking after end-production, and the head of the armaments supply 
department Schieber, in charge of the ensuring of deliveries. As well as running 
{internal administration, a new central office made sure that any overlapping of 
responsibilities inside the ministry was kept within limits—a difficult task 
that Speer gave (0 a personal friend, Willy Liebel. He was not however interested 
in over-rigid demarcation, which in his view only encouraged people ‘to 
care nothing about everything else’.'*° The general department for economics 
and finance, 100, was entrusted to an earlier adviser, Prof. Karl Maria 
Hettlage.'”” 

‘Speer repeatedly intervened whenever he got the feeling that unnecessary 
bureaucracy was beginning to take hold. In October 1943, for example, a 
time when the ministry was being greatly expanded, he arranged as part of 
his plan for drumming up enthusiasm for one or more deputies from industry 
tobe attached to each head of department. It was not just a matter of having 
an experienced replacement readily available for each area of the work: he 
felt it crucial for industrial experience to inform the ministry's thinking 
whenever important decisions were being taken." These ‘crown princes’ 
hand-picked from the ranks of industry included Walter Rohland (deputy 
to General Waeger as head of the armaments department), Hans Malzacher, 
andWilhelm Schaaf (deputies to Schieber as head of the supplies department), 
together with Rafelsberger (deputy to the head of consumer-goods production, 
Georg Seebauer).'” Should one of the senior staff be relieved of his post 
through failure or some other shortcoming, his deputy was however never 
to be promoted to succeed him—thus encouraging an awareness of shared 
responsibility. 

When in 1944 parts of the ministry premises were destroyed in air raids 
together with their files, Speer even persuaded his staff that this was ‘a stroke of 
‘00d luck’, in that it rid them of a lot of ballast.'"° Improvisation was now his 
‘atchword, especially in the industrial organization outside the ministry; in his 
wn words: “There are plenty of authorities in the armaments world who would 
bequite capable, with their experienced organization, of doing work and arriv- 
ingat assessments that satisfy official standards, But they all lack just one impor- 
‘unt thing: the ability to improvise, something that can be given only to those 
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who have the expert knowledge needed—without it being cramped by one’s 
‘own vast official machinery."""' 

‘Atthis point, the summer of 1944, massive enemy air raids were already deter. 
mining the German war economy's room for manoeuvre. With coal supplies, for 
instance, Speer now had good reason to avoid making even short-term plans, as 
the position over as short a period as the next couple of months was unpre- 
dictable. Programmes therefore needed to be replaced with ‘improvisation on 
the move, so as quickly to overcome any unforeseeable bottlenecks'.'"? 

His industrial collaborators did not however get the point straight away, 
Without a well-coordinated organization and without thinking ahead, the great- 
est gift for improvisation would get nowhere in the end.''? Speer’s dictum that 
‘with sustained optimism one will always reach one’s goal’ did not do much to 
help. 
He himself tried to organize his own ministerial activity along the same lines, 
With the ministry and the fields in which it was operating ever growing, and 
especially in the more difficult circumstances of the final year of the war, impro- 
visation became a touchy problem. The head of the planning office (newly 
‘created in 1943) was in the end almost despairing of his chief's erratic nature," 


(a) The Creation of Gentral Planning 

“The founding of Central Planning in 1942 was an important strategic change of 
course. In 1939 Thomas had been unable, in the face of opposition from the 
‘armed forces, to push an idea like this through. The example that Speer followed 
‘was rather more the general council instituted by Goring for the Four-Year Plan 
(on which Speer had been represented), although the few meetings this held 
merely heard presentations from the various departments. For the most part no 
basic and binding decisions were taken, and Goring had often not even attended 
the meetings. The Reich marshal had then created a similar body in 1941 with 
the Economic Operations Staff East, with the same result. After a few meetings 
at which only decisions affecting all departments were announced, it disap- 
peared from view. 

‘Speer thought of Central Planning primarily as a tool for pushing Goring out 
of the management of the war economy. It allowed the minister to exert influ- 
‘ence on departments that did not formally come under him, or that he had left 
to other heavyweights’ so as to be able, for the time being, to focus entirely on 
the armaments industry. This was true, for example, of the area being dealt with 
by the acting food minister Herbert Backe, and of transport which, under the 
‘earlier management of Julius Dorpmiller, had descended into chaos. 

‘The Reichsbahn’s ‘declaration of bankruptcy’ in the spring of 1942 had led to 
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porpmiller offering Speer the post of a transport supremo," The latter was 
canny enough, however, not to take on this highly complicated field as well, all 
‘n his own and bearing full responsibility. Together with Milch, he shared the 

ing of a transport management section within Central Planning, which 
‘worked to find a solution to the acute crisis in transport.'"” An energetic expert 
was found in Albert Ganzenmilller who, given rank as a new secretary of state, 
took over Dorpmiller’s duties at the Reich ministry of transport.'"* 

Hitler classed the transport problem as one critical for the outcome of the war. 
He would not recognize the word ‘impossible’—there were merely problems that 
‘must be solved using all available means. For him it was unimportant ‘what pos- 
terity may have to say about the methods Thad to use . .. we must win this war, oF 
Germany is heading towards destruction’. He was not however willing to go so far 
as to forbid commanders-in-chief the use of their special trains, or other VIPs 
having a Pullman-style coach for their journeys to the east. 

‘The growing demands that armaments were making on transport capacity 
forced Speer to concern himself more and more closely with the problem. In 
{April 1942 Liebel in his central office had already taken on the task of coordi- 
nating matters to do with transport, coal, and power. In May the delivery of 
armaments from the factories was still meeting with severe problems through 
a lack of freight capacity. Speer's anger was directly particularly at the 
Reichbahn’s ostentation; it was, he said ‘still behaving like a baron without a 
penny to his name!’ He took charge himself of disentangling the critical trans- 
portsituation, and entrusted the planning needed for this to Prof. Thiesen, who 
had already done the same job during the First World War.'®” From July 
‘onwards, delegates for transport matters sitting on industry's committees and 
rings saw to it that haphazard traffic patterns, and the carrying of similar goods 
inopposite directions, were stopped. This was based on a thorough analysis and 
reorganization of industrial traffic, carried out for the economics ministry at 
Hans Keht’s behest by the chairman of the board of Phrix AG, Richard Inger 
Dorr." 

Speer wanted to see all transport that was not serving armaments purposes 
curtailed as much as possible. For the same reason he had the Hamburg 
Gauleiter Karl Kaufmann appointed Reich commissioner for shipping."?"The 
culmination of Speer’s growing involvement came when on 18 February 1945 
Hitler gave him charge of a newly created Transport Staff, with full and wide- 
‘ranging powers,'* 
tea teting berween Speer and Dorpmiller on 21 May 1942, Speer-Chronit,37, BA R/1736.On 
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‘The major impetus for the formation of a kind of economic cabinet came 
from the need, after the OKW’s withdrawal from the scene, to consolidate the 
interests of the various armed forces in some other way. Milch, the director. 
freneral of air armament, had already initiated afresh start atthe turn of the year 
qo42, He reached agreement with representatives of the other two armed forces 
ga the need to create a common coordinating centre to match Wehrmacht 
requirements to the allocation of raw materials by the economics ministry Itis 
Significant that there was a desire not to leave this in the hands of the OKW and 
General Thomas. The idea was that Speer should, after reaching agreement with 
the top people in industry, centralize this overall planning for the Wehrmacht. 
‘The OKW however proved able, for a while, to defend its position. 

'At the beginning of March 1942 Speer took up the idea. He expressed to 
‘Thomas the need for ‘gathering a small number of people around the Reich 
marshal, to take charge of central planning’.'”* Speer came to an understanding 
with Milch, and together they persuaded Goring that there must be a body 
holding final authority in managing the allocation of raw materials, against 
whose decisions neither industry nor the Wehrmacht should have right of 
appeal." Goring’s prestige would remain intact, in that this central planning 
group would be designated as an institution of the Four-Year Plan, Speer and 


tind he reserved to himself the right of final decision in individual cases." 
In practice, however, control of Central Planning quickly passed into Speer's 
hands. 

“Tight management and regular meetings (sixty-two were held up to Decem- 
ber 1944), technical discussions with invited specialists, intensive preparation of 
the economics ministry and Wehrmacht to cooperate closely under the arms 
minister's leadership. 

Central Planning's powers of decision covered new plans and the continua 
tion of existing ones, the further expansion of raw-materials production 
facilities, the distribution of existing stocks of raw materials—in- particular 
iron and steel and other metals—to all consumer groups, the use of coal 
and power by industry, and the matching of economic needs to transport capac 
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jry. Speer would not tolerate a defeatist attitude. When he found himself having 
yetagain to listen to a presentation from the coal industry in shades of deepest 
black’ which with ‘its smug pessimism became too much to bear’, he would 
woice his displeasure in louder than usual tones. “This got the debate back onto 
sensible lines’—Or at any rate, what the armaments minister saw as such. '"* 

Later on, a number of meetings at which Sauckel was brought in as the man 
responsible for the use of labour turned to discussing the provision and alloca- 
tion of the workforce as well. Setting up a permanent office made the work 
easier." At the end of 1943, after the economics ministry had been excluded 
from anything to do with raw materials, Speer set up his own planning office 
within the armaments ministry. This then systematically prepared and carried 
‘out the decisions taken by Central Planning.'” Speer had now taken the whole 
fof the war economy into his own hands and Goring, as the previous economic 
supremo, had been deprived of power. 

‘Atno time, of course, did the latter show himself at all discountenanced, and 
helooked constantly for new ways to clip Speer’s wings. He never however made 
‘an appearance on the latter's home ground, Central Planning. Backed by his 

Four-Year Plan staff, Goring organized other fora in which to make a 
showing. During at least his first few months in office, Speer left him to make his. 
high-profile appearances in public so as—with Hitler in mind—to keep the 
Reich marshal’s prestige intact. On 20 May 1942, for instance, Goring held a 
large reception for the armaments industry at which a holder of the knight's 
‘ross fresh from the front line presented a foreman in a tank factory with the first 
night's cross of the Vérdiensckreuz (a civilian decoration for service to the war 
ffort). It gave Géring an opportunity to perorate once again on cooperation 
between the men at the front and the homeland." 

Goring could continue to exert influence through areas of the economy that 
{or the time being remained under the Four-Year Plan and other Reich min- 
istries. His official functions, such as chairing the ministerial council for the 
defence of the Reich, made it possible for him to arrange a major meeting with 
Gau economic advisers in early August 1942 on the food situation. At this he 
allowed himself, exceptionally, to be drawn into closely detailed discussion, 
though he saw his task primarily as making urgent appeals to those in charge of 
these areas; as usual, this achieved nothing.’ 

‘When Speer had a decree on energy-saving measures co-signed by three other 
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Reich departments without involving Goring as commissioner for the Four. 
‘Year Plan, this brought an aggrieved reaction from the Reich marshal.” Late in 
1942 he had preparations made for another meeting on economic problems in 
the east, but then delayed convening it since, having already suffered a loss of 
prestige over Stalingrad, he did not want to make himself unpopular with Hitler 
by calling fora change in policy in the east." 

In April 1943 Goring held a large-scale meeting with other departments at 
which total war measures in all the occupied territories were discussed." Speer 
was not represented. A meeting with industrialists on 29 April 1943 on increas- 
ing iron and steel production was likewise actually intended to demonstrate 
Goring’s claim to leadership of the war economy, but went worse than badly." 
His style of management, making sporadic appearances during which he liked 
to play the slave-driver, had long since had its day. All that was left to him in the 
‘end was the timber industry; though timber had, as the war went on, taken on a 
considerable importance—in particular as regards building timber, and as 
replacement fuel in wood-gas generators—having charge of it was not such asto 
give a man like Goring any great influence over the economy. 


(0) Integrating the Mittelinstanz 

“The problem of arriving at political decisions and balancing various interests at 
regional level seems, in the ‘Fuhrer state’, to have been insoluble, Soon after the 
outbreak of war, attempts to find a solution in the interests of waging the war ran 
into the sand."”” In a great many cases, managing cooperation between the 
central authorities, Party offices and economic agencies, and the Wehrmacht 
‘was already doomed to failure by the fact that the territorial boundaries of 
responsibility could not be reconciled one with the other. Yet it was important 
for the Mittelinszans to work effectively—first in order to put decisions from the 
top into effect, and secondly to achieve regional coordination either by sorting 
out a balance of interests within the region or by collating the special interests of 
the region and arguing them with central government. 

For Speer it was not enough to be represented in the Mittelinstanz via the 
armaments inspectorates. His interest had to be in having all economic author- 
ities brought under one roof, and made subject to the overriding priority of the 
armaments drive. And for this, the officers he had taken over from General 
‘Thomas were not the right people to represent him, Now that the new system of 
industrial self-administration was in place, Speer was able to tackle this problem 
as well. An order of 17 September 1942 set up twenty-six regional armaments 
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commissions." They were to provide unified control of all armaments author- 
and organize cooperation with the manufacturers. They were furthermore 
wnsible for the use of manpower. 

On each of these commissions sat the armaments inspector, the technical 
department's delegate for the military district—looking after rationalization — 
and a newly appointed armaments representative from the industrial self- 
administration bodies. Alongside Speer’s men there were the heads of the 
relevant Land economy and labour offices, the Gau economic advisers, and the 
chairmen of the new Gau chambers of industry—i.e. the economic institutions 
ofthe Party and the Reich administration. Only in exceptional cases did Speer 
follow General Waeger’s proposal of having his armaments inspectors chair 
these commissions. In most instances the military district delegates from his 
‘engineering organization took the dominant role.’ They held the power of 
decision, and were able via the commissions to issue instructions binding on all 
the institutions. 

Since Speer’s having such a concentration of power in the regional admini 
tration was encroaching on the Gauleiters’ domain, it was essential for the ques- 
tion of political control at this level to be sorted out. For this reason he had from 
the outset felt it important to win the Gauleiters over to his side, since in the 
carly years of the war they had been a brake on all efforts at mobilization. And he 
«ould besides hope, via them, to involve the government's administrative appa- 
ratus more closely. In a first phase the areas of the arms organization instrument 
were aligned with the borders of the Gaue; this was part of the planned reform 
ofthe Reich that had been in abeyance since the beginning of the war and to 
which Speer now gave massive support.'” 

‘An order issued on 16 November 1942 now saw to it that the Gauleiters, as 
Reich defence commissioners, were given political responsibility that included 
the war economy authorities. ‘War economy staffs’ were to be set up, composed. 
of the members of the armaments commissions and all other authorities con- 
nected with the war economy. These staffs advised each Gauleiter, and were 
chaired by him.'*' This was however offset by the fact that the supreme Reich 
authorities (in this case Speer) could at any time, in their areas of competence, 
‘evoke instructions from the Reich defence commissioners. There were thus 
limits set on any high-handedness by the Gauleiters, where they concerned 
themselves at all with economic matters and did not delegate the voice that they 
had been given to experts in their staff. 

"Decree on the integration of agencies and slf-administration bods of the armaments indus- 
inthe Mivelinstanz, 17 Sept. 1942, repr. in Nachrichten des RM/BuM, No. 13,22 Oct. 1942;imple- 
‘menting order by Speer, 10 Oct. 19942, ibid. 2 4pP. 1 
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‘The case of Gau Baden, for instance, demonstrates that the ‘monopoly 
holders’ did not invariably seize control. Its Gauleiter and Reich governor 
Robert Wagner, who had no competence in and took no interest in economic 
matters, delegated his powers to Baden’s economic minister Walter Kohler 
Kohler was able to minimize the Party's influence on management of the 
‘economy, as well as to fend off the claim of the military arms inspectorate to a 
kind of economic dictatorship. A deep bond developed between the Gauleiter 
and minister, of the kind there was between Hitler and Speer." 

“The link between the Party and the economy was also to be intensified, 
at regional level, through the formation of Gau chambers of industry 
(Gauvirschafiskammer, GWKs)."" These were a compulsory association of 
those representing commercial interests, embracing industry, trade, the crafts, 
and the parts-supply industry, which had previously had their own chambers 
and had been organized in horizontal groupings such as the Reich Group for 
Industry. The GWKs were given powers for regulating production and 
distribution, and were thus bound to come into conflict with Speer’s armaments 
structure, 

“The driving force behind reform was economics minister Funk, who since 
Specr’s taking up office had been making great efforts to bring earlier attempts 
toa conclusion and secure his sphere of influence by creating a Mittelinstanz of 
his own. Two days after Speer’s sensational speech to the Party's Gau economic 
advisers and his Gau office heads for technology on 18 April 1942, in which the 
armaments minister had announced a unification of the Mittelinstanz,'** Funk 
had (in parallel with Speer’s decree on self-administration bodies in the arma- 
ments industry) issued his order setting up the Gau chambers of industry. 

Funk was going back to his old idea of a closer tie between traditional admin- 
istration of the economy and the Party, assuming this would let him strengthen 
his hold on the civilian economy. What he had however overlooked was that the 
latter had for a long time past been looking to Speer. Funk's attempted alliance 
with the Gauleiters was thus on a shaky footing, since Martin Bormann felt as 
head of the Party chancellery that he was being bypassed. For ideological 
reasons Bormann wanted to maintain the separation between the Party offices 
and those of the state, and was thus against the Gau economic advisers being 
appointed to chair the GWKs. 

‘They did, indeed, very much have ambitions in this direction. Their 
leading representative, the Brandenburg Gau economic adviser Hans Kehrl, 
was anyway a general adviser in the Funk ministry, where he held all the 
reins in his hands until, in September 1943, he took charge of Speer’s planning 
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.° Funk gave ambitious Party economists like him a free hand. They also 
o a They al 
Gicuded Franz Hayler as head of the Reich Group for Trade and his chief office 
smanager Otto Ohlendorf, who was at the same time Himmler’s man inside 
economics circles. Even though he played a personal part, Funk himself in 
fact showed little interest in the power struggle with Speer. 

‘The actual establishing of the Gau chambers of industry was however delayed 
until 1943, because the Reich Group for Industry fought fiercely against split- 
ting up its expert structures. This was most of all a matter of the autonomy of the 
earlier sector groups, such as in mining. There was argument over every single 
chamber. During what the economics ministry called ‘these weeks of uncer- 
tainty and indecision” industry mustered enough support to have its interests 
prevail, and to get the regulations issued by Funk's staff watered down. This 
included the allocation of leading posts in the GWKs, the appointees to which 
were in the end not, as Funk had intended, the Party's Gau economic advisers, 
but in most instances the previous secretaries of the chambers of industry and 
trade.” 

By taking this organizational approach Funk had thus found himself in 
violent conflict with industry, whose guardian he had in fact wanted to be. Speer 
reacted adroitly, and successfully. The closer link between the Gauleiters 
and regional industry that was being pursued came about in autumn 1942 
through his armaments commissions to which the GWKs were, in the end, 
subordinated. 

Inthe armaments commissions Speer had undoubtedly given himself a pow- 
crful tool for steering the war economy the way he wanted at regional level as 
well. The situation improved a good deal more when in September 1943 he took 
over Funk's civilian economy departments. At regional level this made neces 
sary reallocation of remits between the armaments inspectorates and regional 
‘economic offices. Speer’s arms inspectorates, which had so far dealt with only a 
small number of arms factories, were now entrusted with the supervision of 
‘most of the small and medium-sized concerns in the parts-supply industry.'” 

Uniformity and the leadership principle often, of course, remained just empty 
‘atch-phrases. The personality of the man in charge was invariably decisive 
‘when it ame down, in the periodic meetings, to providing effective crisis man- 
‘gement. The institutions that had been brought together also still had their 
individual existence, and sometimes could not get out of the habit of working 
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against each other. In the spring of 1944 there were still in total, some 169 
‘economic agencies in the Mitteinseanz. Amalgamating them in 24 
commissions was consequently welcomed by the Reich chamber of ind 

as well." a 

Unified action could by no means be taken for granted even between Speer's 
various representatives at regional level, In every case a sometimes difficu 
coordination had to be achieved between the vertical and horizontal : 
ment structures. The main committee's district delegates would, for instance, 
argue with the armaments representatives about the requisitioning of factories, 
“and on the allocation of orders." The military men involved, in their turn, could 
not find it in them to negotiate compromises: they had failed to grasp Speer's 
‘principle of shared responsibility’. But among Speer’s civilian staff, t00, there 
was growing criticism of the unwieldy structure of the Mittelinsianz, which 
could prove a hindrance to production.” 

“The real problem that remained was the special role of manpower deploy- 
ment which, though closely linked at regional level, at the top level lay outside 
Speer's governance: and in Gauleiter Sauckel, as the general plenipotentiary 
for manpower, it had a self-willed and obstinate overlord. Given a combination 
like this there was onlya limited chance of developing the beginnings ofa joint 
planning and management of armaments production.’ This made Speer al 
the more keen to ensure support from the Gauleiters, and to involve them in 
sorting out local difficulties. "With their help he would be able to overcome any 
Sbstacles in the Mitzelinstans—so long as Gauleiters and armaments com- 
missions were all working inthe same direction. 

“The first mission’ Speer had asked the Gauleiters to undertake at the end of 
1043 was to pay attention to the concerns being voiced by innumerable small 
businesses in the parts-supply industry. Yet this appeal did not have the ‘decisive 
effect" he needed. ‘Some Gauleiters have merely passed the matter on tobe dealt 
‘with in their various offices so all that has resulted is doubling-up, with another 
Jayer of administration dealing with the matter alongside tha already at work in 
my own,” His offer to give the Gauleiters, if they helped him with this 
problem,‘a voice in important questions in other areas to do with armaments’ 
brought little response, for shortly after he made this appeal Speer's political star 
began to fade. For the Gauleiters an alliance with the armaments minister, of 
even working for him, was no longer on the cards. 
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was thus obliged, when he had got over his illness, to work to find at 
yeastan accommodation with Sauckel. In June 1944 an agreement was reached 
{pat the chairmen of the armaments commissions should henceforth also be 
; ‘of decision where the deployment of manpower was concerned.” 
This was however very soon followed by a fresh crisis, triggered by Hitler's 


‘This 
1s to take on the task of mobilizs i wat 
ering Goebbel sk of mobilizing the population for total war. 
‘The Gauleiters followed Goebbels’s instructions more readily than they had 


speer's,and showed such disregard for the interests of the armaments firms that 
jp dhe end the minister resigned himself to the situation. 

Right up to this final phase his efforts to deal with the Mitlinstanz had 
powever made it possible to sort out conflicts as the needs and interests 
demanded, and to bring the apparatus of government and the arms manufac- 
jurers to collaborate more effectively than had been possible during the first 
halfof the war. All groups involved were, at one and the same time, both winners 
and losers. The Gauleiters obtained a firmer hold on the economy, while Speer 
frought them more under Berlin’s thumb than Funk had done before. Speer 
sas able to place his own arms industry people, as the chairmen of the arma- 
ments commissions, in the Mixtlinstanz as well, though without being able to 

fe them with full command, They became caught up ever more in regional 
{nterests since their ties with Berlin were only very loose and most of them were 
probably neither personally nor professionally up to their task.'®* While the 
rilitary men did not get the top positions, they were—now working on behalf 
of Speet—given important managerial tasks that they could, with the minister 
tucking them up, drive through in the face of the civilian agencies better than 
they had been able to when under General Thomas's command, 

From the Party's viewpoint, too, the organizational adjustments that had 
taken place in the Mitrelinstanz between April 1942 and the spring of 1943 had 
both pros and cons. So did all this in the end amount to no more than a zero-sum 
fame sparked off by Speer’s unexpected appointment which, given the poly- 
cratic structure of the Nazi state, inevitably led on the one hand to a fresh round 
ofturf wars and on the other to the search for new forms of cooperation? In 
this case it surely amounted to more than the usual ritual battle between the 
Fahrer’s subalterns. Speer’s actions made sure that the course of economic 
afsrs was directed as efficiently as it could hope ever to be in the ‘Fuhrer state’, 
From the viewpoint of the armaments effort it was the best result possible, since 
‘more rapid and more drastic intervention would have brought about greater 
Political instabilities, 

well-ordered Mittetinstanz was not only an essential condition for the Berlin 


i Ateement between Speer and Sauckel, 22 June 1944, BA R 3/1597; Speer decree on the 
Maghnitans,22 June 1944, BA R155) 
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central authorities to be able to assert themselves, and the outcome of a 
sensus between political leadership, economic management, and military 
bureaucracy. The Gau having a ‘restrained’ independence from central author, 
ity certainly did act as a corrective to Reich policy, at least in cases where wel 
justified regional special interests came up against the often excessive ang 
stringent planning and demands from the centre, Economic affairs went more 
efficiently when it was possible to correct an excess of intervention from above, 
and to ward off dangers to the political stability ofthe region. The reconfiguring 
‘of the Mittelinstanz in 1942/3 at the same time helped stabilize the regime polity 
cally, in that a variety of interests could be brought into balance. In this way, rep. 
resenting the consumer's interests was not ruled out, and the effect of this 
worked to the regime's advantage. Medium-term political stability was, in the 
last resort, more important to the National Socialist state than short-term suc- 
‘cesses in the war economy of the kind Speer was, with his ‘armaments combine’, 
striving with all his might to achieve.'” 


(© Consolidation and Extension of Seif-Responsibility in the Armaments Industry 
Making full use of industry and its expertise was Speer’s most important tool for 
etting the increase in arms production demanded of him. It was not a new 
approach—merely a logical development of the methods Todt had already 
begun to develop from 1940 onwards, What those in charge of the policy had to 
‘guard against was the systematizing of these moves towards industrial sef- 
regulation leading to a plethora of hierarchies and bureaucracies. The prime 
aim—stepping up output—must never be lost from view. As it involved techni- 
cal rationalization and optimizing the production process, this was essentially a 
task for engineers and production managers, not a matter of commercial calcu- 
lations and business strategies. A number of heads of firms were very doubtful 
indeed whether taking over American production methods would be sensible, 
or if it was possible to bring all factories in a given branch of industry up to peak 
performance. They were paying greater attention to difficulties on the commer- 
cial side than to the technical problems." 

‘The special committees were making only very hesitant use of the availability 
of comparative data on firms to pinpoint those who were working best and con- 
centrate the orders on them; Speer therefore appealed, as a first step, to engi- 
neers and architects for their voluntary cooperation on this. More than 200 
freelance engineering experts banded together in a ‘arms industry rationaliza- 
tion’ team. One of them was attached to each main committee and ring, and 
‘made responsible for demonstrating the success of rationalization measures." 


(Here in line with the views of Peter, Ri 
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e's SD security service also took a hand, planting ts informants inorder 
isons keep a watch on industry and check it was in fact changing over to series 
to'ijuction and assembly-line working." 


Engineers working in the armaments organization were to be a self-contained 

» and as far as possible totally independent. Speer therefore had to make 
‘ure thatthe firms did not entice his senior staff away with lucrative job offers, 
none such case’Todt had already, back in the autumn of 1941, written to the 
Junkers Flogzeug- und Motorenwerke saying: “The German soldier, fighting for 
the Fubrer and the nation, is conquering half of Russia. He gets his food pro- 
‘ed, and a modest pay. The German engineer forges the weapons for this 
hide for the honour of standing at his side. By doing so, he earns a decent 
living. Most German engineers will refuse to take advantage of the situation. In 
ti last war, and under the government of the day, things were allowed to 
the usual name for which was war profiteering, Itis our duty to use every 
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‘means to prevent such things occurring in the war now being waged by National 


‘Socialist Greater Germany." 

Speer also expected selfless devotion from the industrialists he took onto his 
staff, saying he was aware ‘of how difficult itis for all those who have come here 
from industry, and how much it contrasts with the attitudes previously common 
within the economy’." In exchange, he offered industry freedom from over- 
rigid government control and supervision. A great many agencies and author- 
ities had got themselves powers of access and inspection that the firms saw, at 
the very least, as an unnecessary burden on their own staff. From now, the only 
people to carry out audits inside a firm would be the financial authorities." 
‘This wide-ranging freeing of industry from controls was however accompanied 
by sterner warnings of punishment for breaking existing laws and regulations. 

Bringing in the Reich Group for Industry (Reichsgruppe Industrie, RGD) as 
an integral element was specially important. Welding it to Speer’s organization 
was done by setting up an armaments office in the RGI, under the personal 
responsibility of the head of the Reichsgruppe. The post of his deputy was held 
by the head of the armaments procurement office, exercising both functions. 
‘The RGI’s economics and specialist groups, as self-regulatory bodies for the 
individual branches of industry, were not dissolved, but had to make their staff 
available to the committees and rings. Should they prove to be an impediment, 


Mitelinstans. 

‘Overall, one can see that Speer’s organizational arrangements did take 
account of a wide range of interests and viewpoints. Nonetheless they lent the 
farms industry itselfa great deal of weight. The far from straightforward interplay 
of forces at work was also reflected in the juxtaposition of central sectors within 
the armaments ministry. Industry's committees and rings were represented here 
by the head of the armaments procurement office. The chemist Walther 
Schieber, Gau economic adviser for Thuringia and previously Todt's closest 
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sectors—munitions, armoured vehicles and prime movers, weapons, general 
Wehrmacht equipment, and machinery. This reproduced in essence the range 
previously covered by the armaments ministry, though as time went on it was 
constantly expanded. One new element was the creation of special rings for the 


ston, steel-processing, metals, production plant, and electrotechnical products). 
‘The actual work was done by the numerous special and working rings that 
these embraced (e.g. for armatures, or abrasives). The Reichsgruppe Industrie 
¢nsured that there were close links among the staffs of the rings and committees, 
The main committees, again, shared staff with the industry groups, which had 
Previously acted as the actual foci where industrial sectors were represented and 
came together. 


The improvement clearly lay not so much in the 
thre cotsstent enforcement of rules and forms of cooperation among all 
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the person of the minister gave the instructions from his central office grea 
force, since the bulkhead between the firms and government supervision and 
control was being breached. It also warded off the likelihood of 
commissioners being put in. For example, when in autumn 1943 Speer's 
military district representative complained, in connection with efforts 19 
recover from the destruction caused by air raids in the Ruhr, of the ‘poor man. 
agement’ of the Krupp-Werke, Speer turned down the idea of putting in a 
commissioner to take charge. He ‘wanted change to come from within the firm 
itself, by bringing in new strengths’.'”" 

Employing technical experts, and giving them authority to issue instructions 
to the manufacturers, at last gave the efforts at rationalization the momentum 
they needed; and it overcame, more easily than before, the manifold inhibitions 
and conflicts of interest in the various sectors. Very often bottlenecks were 
merely the result of long-standing cartel agreements and quotas or other 
profit-oriented considerations, which were standing in the way of full use being 
made of every available means of production, Speer had to intervene, by issuing 
ordinances and calling on the committees and rings for priority to be given to 
the needs of the war economy. 

Tt was found to be necessary, for instance, to consolidate the entire produc 
tion of engines so as to make better use of production capacity and overcome 
delivery bottlenecks. The manufacturing of tank engines, which had been 
managed by representatives of the Maybach company, was to be combined with 
the substantially larger production of aero-engines, and managed by William 
‘Werner, the deputy head of the air armaments industrial council. Maybach 
protested vehemently against the amalgamation, not least because Werner came 
from their rival Autounion, and was very experienced in applying rationalization 
measures. Only massive efforts on Specr’s part got him the result he was 
wanting" 

‘However this by no means automatically led to a rapid and thorough ‘cleans- 
ing of the stables’ in the various sectors, and certainly not to the inevitable for- 
mation of new massive concerns and heights of command in private industry. 
Larger companies who were the leaders in the various sectors did, it is true, 
generally end up running the self-administration bodies; naturally they, 100, 
benefited most from the centralizing of activity.'”* Yet small and medium-sized 
businesses also found ways of surviving as independent entities. They were also, 
‘undoubtedly, able to benefit from the organized exchange of information, from 
‘adopting modern production methods, and from sharing the means of produc 
tion. Even being downgraded fora while to the status of a workbench extension’ 
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to one of the larger concerns could prove beneficial, ifit speeded up the process 
‘of modernization and would thus improve the firm's chances once the war was 
over. 

Pruning the multiplicity of types produced in the various branches of indus 
try, and organizing an exchange of experience and the introduction of replace- 
ment designs, were activities that presented a challenge to the engineers, and 
could well bring them into conflict with companies’ interests. Not until it was 
reeling from Allied air attacks was the ball-bearings industry, for instance, which 
had long resisted any reorganization, forced to seek the full benefits of rationali- 
zation, The head of the Fighter Staff Karl Otto Saur (himself an engineer) finally 
Jost all patience: ‘I told the Fdhrer again last Friday: I'm not a man who goes in 
for clichés; but what we've got here is the nastiest side of sheer unadulterated 
capitalism, capitalism that at our time of greatest need is fighting against giving 
up its power in favour of common sense and progress, solely because of what 
that will do to earnings."”* 

“The committees and rings gave the technical experts a wider scope for action, 
and a greater ability to assert themselves against the economic bureaucrats, 
‘Wehrmacht, Party, and SS. Within certain limits, they shielded industry against 
interference from other political quarters. Speer moreover saw to it personally 
that his representatives in the self-administration bodies were protected against 
‘overt and covert attack, from the Party in particular. These engineers and indus- 
trialists had, after all, been given sweeping powers; and this often made them 
"unpopular even within their own companies, and hence vulnerable." 

‘Speer’s noisy reforming activity not only won him the loyalty of industry, 
but at the same time set him up unassailably as one of the heavyweights in the 
Reich's government. As production rose, so the trust he enjoyed from Hitler 
grew. Who could dare challenge his management of the armaments effort? 
‘Marxist interpretations of the situation that like to see in Speer's system ‘a 
further merging of state and monopoly power’, in which the commanding 


(d) The Formation of the Reich Association for Iron 
‘The yardstick against which all the organizational changes that Speer, single 
mindedly and successfully, carried out during 1942 have in the end to be mea- 
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js whether it proved possible to raise arms production again after the stee 
nee had taken during the autumn and winter of hesils Bea wee an 
seasonal rise in output may have been enough to give the arms minister a good 
$Sarssbut in the longer term it was crucial to keep this increase going, and going 
fester still. This, afterall, was where the military with their command economy 
hnad come to grief. 

‘Armament’s goals were intimately linked to the level of iron and steel pro- 
duction, and the allocation of quotas had developed as the means for managing 
the armaments effort (and indeed for the whole of the war economy, with iron 
gs its ‘currency’).'” So it was in this area that the most important changes had 
jobe made if the armaments effort was not to suffocate to death. 

In the early years of the war, however, all attempts at reorganizing the iron 
industry had come to naught. Conflicts of interest among the producers and the 
collapse of plans for conquering Russia prevented the rise that was needed in the 

juction of this essential raw material. Beyond any doubt, the German iron 
nd steel concerns were producing at only half capacity. They were worried for 
their cartels, and about the dangers of overproduction; but most of all worried 
by competition from Goring’s furiously expanding industrial empire; by appro- 
priating to itself capacity in the conquered territories all over Europe, this had 
far outstripped all the private firms in size."”” 

first conspicuous failure was that of General Hermann von Hanneken, to 
whom Goring had given the task of organizing the iron industry in 1937. Up to 
the beginning of the war he had been quite successful in acting as a broker 
between the interests of the industry and those of its government customers. 
But then, as the head of a main department in the economics ministry, 
Hanneken had more and more neglected the true interests of the armaments 
industry. To deal with increasing squabbles about allocations, he tolerated an 
inflation of the ‘iron docket’ that led to the build-up of a surplus of approved 
‘quotas of iron and steel over those actually produced. 

By the spring of 1942, Hanneken could not be kept in the job any longer. 
Giring and Funk were too weak to give him further support. The armaments 
labby were pressing for new arrangements that, by allocating more iron, would 
let them do what the political leadership was asking of them. The Wehrmacht 
‘asa loser from the outset; the only body that had tried to exert influence on the 
allocation of quotas—the OKW’s war economy and armaments department— 
‘as now itself being drawn increasingly into Speer’s domain. 

hew armaments minister knew he must have this key control over the 

‘ms industry firmly in his grasp, and get it working again, if the needs of arma- 
‘ent were at last to take precedence over other consumer sectors. Speer was 
Ben free rein to carry out drastic reforms after a memorandum from the 
tackt® company to Hitler had made the point that the previous methods for 
ting iron and other metals were standing in the way of an increase in arms 
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ourput.™ Bringing hidden stocks into use was in any case a once-only solution; 
and the Fahrer’s programme could not be met just by juggling allocations." 
“The whole system needed to be fundamentally restructured. 

‘Speer found himself an outstanding group of staff to deal with the organiza 
tional side. He reached agreement with Funk on handing the job of designing 
‘a new system for managing the iron and steel industry to the economic 
ministry's ambitious Generalreferent (general adviser), Hans Keri." 4 
textile industrialist, Kehrl was eager to wrest the levers of power in the Funk 
ministry away from Hanneken, and by reorganizing the whole management 
system to force industry to concentrate entirely on the business of winning the 
war, 

‘On the one hand Kehrl enjoyed support in the Party and SS and could 
demonstrate an effective system of management in the area for which he was 
responsible, the textile industry; and on the other, as a businessman he inspired 
enough confidence and consent among people in coal and steel. The fact that 
he was friendly with Paul Pleiger, the strong man of the Hermann-Goring- 
Konzern and opponent of the Ruhr barons, made it easier for him to act as 
‘mediator in tackling the logjam of interests among producers. He was the right 
man to find a pragmatic solution leading to a new consensus between the pro~ 
ducers and the processors, and with the government departments placing the 
orders. 

In line with his belief that the answer to the political problem would have to 
be found through an industrialists grasp of the subject, he had the best experts 
from both the iron producers and the iron-processing industry placed at his dis- 
posal. His thorough stock-taking exercise Jed to rapid decisions, To start with, 
the allocation of steel quotas, as the arms industry's base currency", was moved 
to the newly created Central Planning, where Speer had the upper hand. There, 
from then on, only go per cent of the quantity that circumspect calculation 
showed might be expected to be produced was to be allocated: a reserve of 10 per 
cent would remain for coping with emergencies. The intention was to prevent a 
constant build-up of a surplus of quotas that were approved but not in fact 
covered. 

“The most radical of the measures decided on was to change from the old ‘iron 
currency’ to a new one. All quotas already allocated were cancelled, thus creat- 
inga clear, ‘square-one'’ basis for calculation. The revolt it was feared this would 
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erate among the consumers did not happen—a further sign that everyone 
wed realized that the previous system had failed. Committees were also set 
tp rocheck on the total feedstock weights, to find the quantities of steel actually 
uP sded for building, say, a tank. This was a problem that had beaten the army 
‘grdnance department; now, with the aid of the manufacturers, sometimes con- 
Guerably lower figures were arrived at. 
“That meant that for the same amount of steel supplied, a larger number of 
hhad to be delivered. Firms were thus forced to rationalize, and a stop Was 
putto the hoarding of undue stocks.'** The producer groups, organized within 
Speer's committees and rings, became the direct holders of the quotas, thus 
string out the Wehrmacht offices as middlemen, 

Kehrl’s reform was aimed not just at providing a clear basis for planning and 
distribution for the arms industry, but also—as part of controlling the use of the 
ey raw material, steel—at employing sensible commercial principles and the 

per keeping of figures. An iron and steel clearance office was specially set up 
{osee toit that the ‘cheques’ issued by Central Planning each quarter were being, 
sed to ensure an orderly conduct of business between those producing the 
steel, those using it, and those awarding the contracts. 

‘As was usual under the National Socialist regime, merely promulgating rules 
and regulations was not enough to make the new system work effectively. Kehr! 
therefore obtained the agreement of everyone involved, and launched a massive 
information campaign in firms and offices.* A booklet ‘For managers and 
other laypeople""* provided help and instructions. Constant supervision of pro- 
cedures and action to correct them ensured that old habits and old excuses did 
not creep back. When quotas were being allocated, Speer saw to it that long- 
winded negotiation with the consumers did not reappear. Once Central 
Planning had settled on the overall allocations, he set firm dates by which these 
had to be translated into output.""” 

Later, he came not to have such total faith in Kehr!’s kind of scientific quota 
expert’. In doubtful cases he took steps himself, when arguments about alloca- 
tions led to tension, to make the system less rigid and adapt it for best results. 
When the need arose—say, when Hitler was pressing for an increase in tank 
‘oduction—he time and again found a secret reserve that he put to work, 
bypassing Central Planning and the head of his planning office, Kehr." 

Speer did not however want a repetition of the ‘Hanneken bankruptcy’ that 
had been brought about by the unbridled inflation of the iron currency. He 
therefore called for an audit of quantities of iron allotted against the armaments 
items delivered, forcing the main committees and rings to pay the necessary 
‘tention to quota matters. It also proved valuable to split the allocation into 
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reserves into play. A comprehensive system of planning and regulation like this 
demanded energetic effort to gain the upper hand on those who defended and 
had been profiting from the old system. It was setting the German war economy 
‘on the road to ‘total production management’.!" 

“Thousands of cartels and syndicates were, by tough bargaining, dissolved or 
mothballed for the duration of the war. The internal bargaining of production 
quotas and market share had to be overcome, so that all entrepreneurial efforts 
could be pledged to the single goal that Speer untiringly proclaimed. Record 
levels of production could be achieved only if individual business aims and 
interests were subordinated to the guidelines laid down by government 


agencies. 

"The fact that these agencies were headed not by civil servants but by repre 
sentatives of private industry was clearly likely to lessen mistrust and reluctance 
‘could not overcome them. Very soon, com- 
plaints were again being heard about red tape and over-organization. Many 


lighting the limitations of government 
firms to resist being told what to do. At the end of 1943 2 situation report by the 
Reich chamber of industry said: “The periods during which the government 
agencies were, for a while, crippled by the enemy air raids on Berlin proved that 
ithout masses of circulars being sent ou 

in the second year of the war had given the politically fatal 
impression that the German coal and steel industry was not trying hard enough 
to match its production to the growing needs of the war machine. Even though 
the new system for planning and allocating quotas might achieve fuller use ofthe 


existing production, the various groups in the industry who had long been quar- 
ing wit ime to be made t0 


accept the fact that overall ourput of iron and stee! must also be stepped up. 
“Aside from technical, commercial, and other practical measures, the essential 

need was for forging this basic c 

self-responsibility structures within private industry were not enough. When the 

Reich Association for Coal (Reichsvereinigung Kohle, RVK) was formed in 

the spring of 1942, it provided the model for bringing all producers together, in 

fan association under the aegis of the Reich economics ministry to which they 
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required to belong. This was then given directive and executive powers, 
wer jlof production, and the allocation of quotas, 

aia solution was to hand for the steel sector, and when Speer took office 

had only to put the preparations for this into effect. This became an arrange 
went tat had Hitler's blessing, and that Goring’s coal and steel manager 

| Pleiget—avid for expansion and already in charge of the RVK linked 
be Joosely with the new Reich Association for Iron (Reichsvereinigung Eisen, 
ye) while at the same time providing a counterweight to private industry. The 
fead of the iron producers” group and chairman of dhe board of Vereinigte 
teniwerke, Ernst Poensgen, declared during the discussions chat ‘the industry 
look on the new RVE as an improvement, and cannot take part in it 
soluntarily. It comes down to who is later going to be carrying responsibility for 
"on 
ie new government ofice was headed by the Sar industrialist Hermann 
péchling, flanked in a triumvirate by Walter Robland of central Germany's 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke and Alfred Krupp von Bohlen und Halbach representing 
the Ruhr industry.'"” Rochling was at the same time appointed ‘Reich delegate 
for iron and stee! in the occupied territories’,'™ thus creating a further parallel 
toPleger in his capacity as chairman of the Berg- und Huttenwerksgesellschaft 
(Os mbH (which had acquired the monopoly in the occupied eastern territo- 
res) and, finally, to Pleiger’s subsequent appointment as “delegate for industry 
ye cast’! 
et iron-producing region in the West, which had 
from the outset been critical of the new Salzgitter field. Pleiger was trying to 
expand into the iron and stee! area, while at the same time ruling the coal sector, 
Réchling, on the other hand, was sitting on reserves of 6 to 7 million tonnes of 
see in Luxembourg, northern France, and Belgium that, despite being well 
located from the transport viewpoint, he was unable to make use of for lack of 
‘coal.'"* 

‘The new arrangements did nothing in 1942 to end the ‘old, endless quarrel” 
beeween Pleger and Rochling. Pleiger attended meetings of the RVE only by 
invitation." In Speer’s view, the various ‘organizations could ‘all have existed. 
peacefully side by side’ if production in the factories had risen as planned.'"The 
dearth ofthe means of production inevitably made the rivalry between the two 
eich associations all the keener; but at base it was a matter of Pleiger’s state 
‘concern versus the private coal and steel companies. 
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In 1943, when an increase in iron and steel output was being argued over, this 
conflict could be damped down only with great difficulty. Pleiger was planr 
further expansion of the Salzgitter blast furnaces, while those in the western 
areas were having to be shut down for lack of coal. Rochling protested vehe. 
‘mently,and wrote:‘Perhaps you might first of ll supply the fuel so that we in the 
‘west can carry on working reasonably.” 

Goring, though in fact himself an interested party, tried to mediate. He did, 
he said, understand the interests of industry, which was always looking to the 
future. I see, time and again, that in a large part of the industry as a whole there 
is a lack of a final and unreserved dedication to the fight to win the war. Objec- 
tions about the possibility of overproduction when hostilities were over, ofthe 
kind there was after the First World War, should be set aside. People should, 
however, stop constantly opposing the growth of the Reichswerke. He was aware 
that the Rhincland-Westphalia industry now saw an opportunity for ‘hauling 
Pleiger over the coals, and secing to it that some ground is again given up’, 

Goring appealed in vain for a new attitude: 

From the government side we really have not been small-minded here, and have almost 
always called on people to give thought to and make arrangements in the general inter- 
‘st although all these gentlemen have in doing so sil to represent private interests. We 
have expressly refrained from doing everything via government channels and govern- 
‘ment civil servants, and have instead called on the vitality of our industry with its creative 
potential, even though we were aware of the weak points of this system. We put up with 
these weaknesses, because we saw them as far less important than the strength we would 
gain by harnessing these vital forces." 


If he was expecting this to bring him gratitude and loyalty from the heads of the 
RVE, he was to be disappointed. 

‘The conflict broke out again in full force in spring 1944, when Rochling 
voiced criticisms of Pleiger’s management to Hitler and Goring in connection 
with the economizing of manganese supplies; this led to mutual recrimina- 
tions and accusations of self-interest in managing their affairs as Reich dele- 
gates. Pleiger demanded Rchling’s resignation on these grounds, but found 
no support from Speer—the arms minister was well aware of the advantages of 
maintaining a ‘well-balanced’ division of power between coal and steel.” He 
made concentrated efforts to settle the personal differences, and after a great 
deal of negotiation and one-to-one discussions a conciliation meeting between 
Richling’s deputy Robland and Pleiger was arranged to put an end to the 
quarrel.” 
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‘This dramatic meeting however yielded nothing. Pleiger was irritable and 
pelligerent. He was unwilling to accept Speer’s order that he should join the 
board. The ‘representatives of the companies who deep down still thought 
ip laissez-faire terms’ had, he said, elected as their chairman a man ‘who has 
{ved all his life in the liberalist world, and will never be capable of meeting the 
demands of such an office’. They would be trying in this way ‘to be able to 
make their interests prevail, interests that are far from always matching the 
needs of the armaments effort’. Discussion with a management like this, 
which nevertheless believed ‘that just by wearing the Party badge they were, t0 
their very core, acting as exemplary National Socialists’, would be pointless. 

‘Speer was obliged to seek a solution to the situation, in several hours of one- 
ro-one talks with Pleiger; for behind Pleiger there was not only the menacing. 
{even if by now already dwindling) authority of Goring—the Reichsfuhrer SS 
was also taking an interest. In his reports Himmler was equating the managerial 
bickering with sabotage of the arms drive, and looking for any opportunity to 
topple Speer.” 

Tn 1942 Réchling had, as well as the RVE board, taken over management of 
what had been the iron-producing industry economic group, and of the new 
‘main ring for iron production in the Speer ministry. Unlike industry's other self- 
responsibility organs, control was thus here in the hands not of the industrial 
engineers but of representatives of the giant concerns. In order to make this ‘dic- 
tatorial authority’ effective, the RVE was given an extensive structure. This had 
‘charge of the drafting and supervision of production, raw-material supply, and 
transport plans, of introducing technical and business rationalization measures, 
and of regulating prices and sales; it was able to close firms down, or alter theit 
production programme. To overcome objections from the industrialist 
Giring’s motto where its technical and scientific work was concerned was that 
the country was preparing for a “30-year war’. 

‘Combining production and processing under the RVE umbrella, and outside 
the Speer ministry's ring organization, was an unusual step. In spite of criticism 
from Schieber, the head of his armaments supply office who wanted to 
strengthen the ministry's overview by separating iron production from iron pro- 
«essing, Speer continued to follow Rohland’s advice on merging the two.*” 

‘An essential condition for allowing such a large measure of self-regulating 
Power in the most important area of armaments management was convincing 
the Fibrer that a substantial increase in raw steel output would result. If 
Richling was to be able to provide 350,000 tonnes more raw steel a month, he 
‘Needed Pleiger to supply him with an extra 435,000 tonnes of blast-furnace 


= Poelgoed Pleiger to Speer, 11 Aug. 1944, Salagitier AG Konzernarchiv, 14/0/12. 
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coke, a demand Gdring’s manager was unable to refuse." Hitler extracted this 
promise in 1942, and in return allowed an increase in the price of the 
products.” This unusual compromise gave the dictator confidence in his ability 
to conjure up new armies of tanks out of thin air, so that the fight could go into 
a further round. 

‘Speer was for the time being satisfied with additional quantities of stee1 
becoming available in the fourth quarter of 1942. With the hoped-for outcome 
to the war in view, ‘all existing reserves were to be thrown into the battle for iron’, 
even if needs be at the expense of later production. He promised not to blame 
the RVE if output was lower in 1943.""° 

“The battle for iron in 1942 did not decide the war: so for 1943 at least there 
could be no let-up in production—indeed, there had to be a sharp increase, 
Speer kept to his promise, and there were no reproaches; and the big bosses of 
the blast furnaces and iron foundries kept their promise too. The increases in 
‘output, essential to the war effort, that they achieved however came not from 
within the old borders of the Reich, but through greater exploitation of the 
occupied territories. In this way, the balance of power inside the German coal 
and steel industry was maintained. Excess capacity, which would have been a 
burdensome problem once the war was over (as it had been after 1918), was 
avoided. 

In this way industry protected its own interests and ability to survive against 
the limitless demands of the political leadership, which remained largely in the 
dark about the true extent to which industry's strength had been mobilized for 
the war. It is thus hard, in this connection, really to talk about a ‘merging of the 
might of government and monopoly’.""Itis on the other hand entirely possible, 
taking the RVE as an example, to accept the thesis of a ‘politicization of capital- 
ism’,""*so long as one bears in mind the other side of that coin—the securing of 
autonomy for the war economy's key industry. 

Tt was not simply a matter of defending the structure of proprietary rights 
against the ideological ‘primacy of policy’; the whole area of production and 
sharing out of the market were being safeguarded against ‘the primacy of 
increased output’. In the RVE’s field, the limit to which orders to produce could 
be enforced had already been reached in 19435 yet despite this, those at the top 
hhad in the final stages of the war progressed to be governors of the Reichy 
responsible on Speer’s behalf for the whole of the war economy within their 


regions. 
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II. Further Centralization of the War 
Economy, 1943/1944 


By the autumn of 1942 Speer had brought order to the empire he had taken 
cover, and had got it working efficiently. After the stoppages in the spring, the 

aments machine was now running again at full throttle. Even though 
the new minister hoped at first that 1942"s summer offensive would make a 
decisive change in Germany's fortunes and thus bring some relief, his efforts 
‘would not then have been at an end. Once ‘final victory’ was won, the defence 
of Fortress Europe’, reconstruction, and putting the Fahrer’s world power 
dreams into effect would have presented him with a great many tasks. In 
tackling these later tasks, the aura of success as the manager of armaments 
that Speer had already been able to build up around him in only a few months 
would surely have stood him in good stead. The first result of a quick end to 
the war in the east would however have been naval and air armaments taking 
on fresh priority—and they were not under his control. He therefore needed, 
in every step he took during the summer of 1942, to work towards gaining 
command as far as possible of the whole armaments industry. This applied not 
‘only to the production side (which was ‘administering itself") but also to all- 
embracing control over goods that were essential to the war effort, and in which 
Hitler was expressing interest or which were a sine qua non for meeting his 
wishes, From the outset Speer was in any case not looking on his time as a 
minister as an interlude interrupting his career as a architect; he plainly had 
his sights set on a great deal more. And the war was giving him just the spring- 
‘board he needed. 

‘The result was a process of centralization of the war economy that by 
the autumn of 1943 brought Speer to the zenith of his power and reputa. 
tion. Responsible by then for the whole of war production, he was for a 
hile being spoken of as Hitler's successor. In the penultimate year of the 
war his sweeping powers allowed him to raise German arms output to its 
brik Netat the same time his politcal position again became shaky; in the spring 
of 1944 iteven seemed. ‘endangered, not least by the expanding industrial empire 
{ite 8S. His takeover of providing armaments for the Luftwaffe, and she 
masive arms production figures he could show in July 1944, however, 
ples back a more stable hold. Speer’s ‘armaments miracle’ did not lead 

l victory; but the performance achieved by what was very much his per- 


nenite offered Hitler the prospect of still holding on, when time was fact 
18 out 
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1. THE TRAD 


In the Speer ministry, all seemed to be going well. And then unexpected 
Josses on the eastern front in the autumn of 1942 and winter of 1943 blew yawn, 
ing gaps in the supply of arms to the troops. Once again, just as in the spring, vir. 
tually the whole of the year’s production of weapons, munitions, vehicles, and 
equipment was lost on the battlefields of eastern Europe. Replacements had to 
be produced if the front lines were to be held. On top of that, a further increase 
in ourput was needed—on the one hand to stem the British and American inva. 
sion in the Mediterrancan, and on the other to prepare forces for a fresh offen- 
sive in the battle for the valuable economic resources in southern Russia, 

‘A big new tank-building programme was on the stocks: this was intended to 
give Hitler, in 1943, the opportunity to go on the offensive in defending his 
“Fortress Europe’, and to wear down the enemy. At the same time, however, the 
U-boat packs in the Atlantic were to prevent the deployment of the western 
forces,and Goring’s Luftwaffe squadrons were to be given the means to respond 
to the stepping-up of the Allied bombing offensive by launching revenge raids, 
If Speer continued to supply the army, and do so in increasing amounts, 
this looked likely to revive the quarrels between the various branches of the 
‘Wehrmacht about what their share of arms output should be. Yet in contrast to 
the earlier years of the war, there was relatively little friction between them in 
coming to agreement. Speer had no problem in carrying out his programme 
for the army, since the arguments that went on in Berlin were concentrated on 
‘stepping up the share of overall production that was to go into armaments at the 
‘expense of the civilian economy. The conflicts that developed were thus mainly 
political ones, and they gave Speer the opportunity to shine in the role of cham- 
pion of Hitler's armaments goals. 

‘Anew power-struggle was sparked off by the call-up of 400,000 skilled work- 
ers to make good the Wehrmacht’s losses of men. It was essential for Speer t0 
prevent a slump in output, so he called for further restrictions on production for 
the civilian sector; this brought, especially, the Gauleiters and Party into the 
fray. The phrase Speer used in order to safeguard his own territory and gain even 
more influence was ‘the intensifying of our whole armaments economy’.' Itwas 
to his advantage that there was now, more than ever before, talk of ‘total war’, 
and everything indicated a greater willingness to take this seriously. 

‘The propaganda minister Joseph Goebbels, in particular, had becn promot 
ing this since the late autumn of 1942. He became the driving force behind the 
watchword of total war’, for he could see in what he termed the ‘Fahrer crisis" 
an opportunity for taking the lead in a new power cartel.’The aim was a radi 
mobilization of forces within the country; the technical aspects would be 
handled and put into effect by Speer, while the propaganda side would be 
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aged by Goebbels, who was at the same time wanting to bring about 
smanveal end to the war.” 

‘But Goebbels was not the only one being encouraged by Hitler's vacillation to 

10 find a solution to the crisis of confidence. This was not however being 
1 cd directly at the Fuhrer, who would be virtually relieved of his functions by 
aitaw government. Speer himself harboured more thana little ambition to move 
* o the limelight as ‘crown prince’. The incipient struggle for power in Hitler's 
mort brought especially Martin Bormann into the arena. To shield the Fuhrer, 
fe forged a coalition with Keitel and state secretary Hans Heinrich Lammers, 
his closest collaborators from the Wehrmacht and government circles. A con~ 
servative alliance was formed, to which Bormann brought the interests of the 
Gauleiters and Party, Keitel the inertia of the Wehrmacht, and Lammers the 
deep-rooted old ways of the bureaucrats. 

‘This triumvirate won Hitler's support with instructions to examine all future 
requests and proposals before they were placed before him. There was no per- 
sonal danger to Speer in this, since he enjoyed direct access to Hitler. His ideas 
{or mobilizing the war economy—cutting back and simplifying the administra- 
tion $0 as to free manpower for the front and the war industry; closing down 
firms in the Gaue to put everything into armaments, and reducing the standard 
ofliving for the upper classes; moving armaments for all of the armed forces into 
Speer’s domain—inevitably clashed with the interests of this group.’ 

‘The armaments minister needed allies against the Bormann clique, and at the 
same time to make it plain to Hitler that there were no grounds for suspecting 
that he was moved by personal ambitions and was part of an anti-Fahrer fac- 
tion. Speaking to the conference of the Reich chamber of labour on 29 January 
1943, he canvassed support from the DAF (German Labour Front). All pro- 
duction that could somehow be dispensed with, he said, must be halted, and the 
hole way people led their lives must be matched to the needs of the war." This 
vas bound to get the workers, who had made the greatest sacrifices thus far and 
to whom he promised bonuses and extra food rations, on his side, especially 
since he further attracted attention with public statements on the rebuilding of 
German towns.’ He was now paying far closer attention than before to the 
Pressing problems of manpower, though without being able to rid himself of his 
tial Sauckel.* 

carefully prepared slide lecture on the state of German armaments given to 
the conference of Gauleiters and Reichsleiters on 5 February 1943 in Poznah 
Ws another bid for support.” He even went so far as to give up his own design 
work as an architect and abandon all plans for the remodelling of the Reich 
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capital;* this was certainly setting a fine example, yet at the same time it was, 
indication of how lite the slogan of total war had until then been taken jt 
earnest, even by the armaments minister himself. i 

Speer placed great hopes on Goring, whose function as chairman of the 
ministerial council for the defence of the Reich he wanted to bring into play Ye, 
this gambit quickly came to nothing. Corrupt and weakened by drug addiction, 
unable to stand up to Hitler, Goring soon crumbled when faced with argument 
{A few constrained appearances in front of representatives of the arms industry 
proved deeply embarrassing, with Goring falling quietly asleep.’ No state could 
be formed with a head of government like this. After the disaster of Stalingrad, 
the Reich marshal—previously Hitler's appointed successor, self-proclaimed 
economic supremo, and the most powerful industrial tycoon in the Europe 
under German rule—became more and more sunk in apathy. 

Hitler did not turn down point blank Speer’s proposals for energizing the 
‘arms effort; rather he responded soothingly, agreeing in some areas while hesi- 
tating to link this with new tasks or new powers. His reaction when Speer 
voiced fears that industry would collapse under the brunt of the escalating air 
raids was typical: ‘Oh, you'll manage to put things right." Goebbels once again 
shelved his foreign-policy ambitions for the time being when he was forced to 
recognize that Hitler was unwilling to allow any fundamental change in his war 
policy. 

“The Fuhrer did not want any head of government or any cabinet at his side; 
he was looking towards the next battle, and the victory on the battlefield that 
‘would bring relief. Speer was to give him the weapons that would make this pos- 
sible; so the armaments minister was indispensable, and Hitler was happy to 
give him greater influence. Internal security was to be assured by Goebbels with 
his total war propaganda, and the Gauleiters were to combat the slump in con- 
fidence among the population; orderly administration would encourage confi- 
dence within the ministerial bureaucracy and among the traditional elite, where 
belief in ‘final victory’ had also been lost. 

Hitler had therefore to give preponderance to neither the revolutionary zest 
of Goebbels and Speer nor the conservative group around Bormann. Yielding 
some ground to all of the pressing forces at play in the ‘Fihrer crisis’ while 
giving preference to none of them was certainly a leadership technique that 
allowed Hitler to secure his own position; yet it was also a crisis-averting strat- 
cegy that was inherent in the system. It was the only way of overcoming the feel- 
ing of insecurity among the leading elite and at the same time achieving a greater 
mobilization of forces to fight the war—not by great leaps forward in dedication 
to the war effort, but by a constant rise that would prevent the regime being 
exposed to an acid test. Stalin (if we compare for a moment the situation in the 
other dictatorship) had no need to take political and ideological considerations 
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jike this into account; the level of mobilization for fighting the war was conse- 

wyently a great deal higher in the USSR than it was in the Third Reich." 
Speers efforts to step up the armaments effort were successful; not to the 
extent he had hoped, yet enough to encourage him personally to carry on work- 
ing to keep and make full use of the trust industry had in him. The aim was to 
give fresh impetus to the arms factories in spite oftheir being bled of workers, 
§nd to increase their output. One certainty was decisive in Speer’s mind: 
‘Bormann could not wrest from me my successful industrial apparatus. This 
was so much my own creation that my fall would have meant the end of it and 
thus have endangered the war effort.”"* 

Speer thus found himself better placed than the previous managers of the 
military command economy, in particular General Thomas who in the spring 
‘of 1943 Was finally pushed out into the cold. An account showing the new mood 
within the armaments organization at the conference of arms inspectors, mili 
tary district representatives, armaments chiefs, and heads of the committees 
and rings, held on 19/20 February 1943 on the Plassenburg, ran: 


Sitting on closely packed chairs there are, all mixed up together, 16 generals and admi- 
ral, 31 directors and general directors, plus engineers, chemists, technicians, chief archi- 
tees presidents, vice-presidents, high-ranking civil servants, political leaders, colonels, 
«captains, professors, and lawyers. They sleep in groups of 4o in three large dormitories, 
inthe same beds that a short while ago were being used by workers of the OT in need of 
rest and recuperation. They cat sitting on wooden benches in the dining hall, from bare 
tables They start their discussions at 9 in the morning, go downstairs only for a meal 
break, and then plunge straight back into the talks that last until 7 in the evening. After 
the evening meal there is an hour of Beethoven—the sonata in E flat major and the 
Appassionata. Ten minutes after that, they are back on their subjects—armour-piercing 
shell, anti-tank guns, armour-plating, rolled steel sheet, crankshaft grinding machines, 
U-boat optics, light and heavy field howitzers. Discussion in groups carries on until mid- 
‘ight The largest armaments staff in the Reich has been meeting under minister Speer.'* 


‘The most crucial test of all had to be in putting the system for imposing iron 
{quotas into operation. This, after the restructuring of the whole system, set the 
‘margins available for all the war economy's consumers for 1943. Speer had set 
the basi allocations via his Central Planning. But when the undertakings by the 
‘ton producers to increase their output could not be met to the degree expected, 
ind with the consumers constantly—just as they had in the past—coming up 
‘ih additional demands, he had to make sure that his basic framework of arms 
Production did not, once again, begin to totter. Coupled with this there was the 
“sed to satisfy the greater demands of his arms factories, at the expense of the 
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civilian economy. Such belt-tightening was the practical expression of the total 
‘mobilization that was being called for; but people could not be counted on to do 
without of their own accord. 

‘Speer was having to prove his ability as the architect of the armaments drive, 
and to show leadership skills. On 2 March 1943, in the main meeting room of the 
ministry on the Pariser Platz, Central Planning was to hear ‘the loud lament of 
the iron quota holders’."” A practical answer to it was neither possible nor in 
view. What iron there was, up to and including the ‘Fibhrer's reserve’, had all 
been allocated for the rest of the year. Speer had a psychological problem: 
the quota holders had to be convinced that no one among them was getting 
preferential treatment. 

“The outcome was announced at the next meeting on 22 April 1943. A great 
many representatives from various offices and ministries turned up. The room 
‘was full to bursting. The Reichsbahn, shipbuilding, army armaments, the chemi- 
cal industry, and so on all painted their position in sombre colours. Central 
Planning noted the forecasts and analyses calmly, Speer spoke a few encourag- 
ing words, and then the meeting was closed. One or two minor adjustments were 
decided on behind the scenes. For the rest, it was found that by using differing 
methods for calculating the quota weights the total amount of iron to be dis- 
tributed could be shown in various quantities. “The minister made suitable use 
of the not entirely mathematical basis of the science of allocation.""* The storm 
‘among the consumers had, at all events, abated, and work could carry on. Speer 
had proved his mettle as the director of the war economy. A couple of weeks later 
he celebrated his 38th birthday! 

“The squabbles within the Nazi leadership are clear evidence that in Germany 
the problem of mobilizing the war economy had not all that much to do with 
technical and organizational difficulties. It was more a matter of political psy- 
chology and propaganda, of the intrigues and compromises within Hitler's 
court, and of the indecisiveness of a Fahrer who needed armaments but was 
afraid of a collapse in public confidence, who was trying to dodge the conse- 
{quences of his actions if these were actually forcing him to make a U-turn. He 
had no way out of the he had to organize compromises and consent i 
order to gain time and spur his subordinates to fresh efforts. 


2. WIDENING POWERS TO OVERCOME A CRISIS: SPEER BECOMES 
REICH MINISTER FOR ARMAMENTS AND WAR PRODUCTION 


“The crisis of leadership early in 1943 allowed Speer to consolidate and build on 
his position as armaments minister, creating a better foundation for a steady 
expansion of armaments. Concentrating and rationalizing manufacture were 
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the only way of coping with the setbacks caused by the loss of skilled 
workers co the Wehrmacht; yet a further rise in ourput ae conceivable only if 
the crucial area of the manufacture of finished armaments could henceforth be 
jelded better from such depredation, and given an additional share of the 
ivailable FeSOUFCES. 
‘so far, however, Speer had been able to gain only a limited hold over other 
of the national economy. Here he met with resistance from the firms 
businesses concerned, from Funk's economic bureaucrats, and from the 
party. He could avoid being given the same run-around by them as his prede~ 
‘essors Thomas and Todt only by going on the offensive. If he wanted to avoid 
Srempts at closures and redeployments becoming, as usually happened, 
down at regional level and within the economic bureaucracy, then his 
‘had to be either shut out or brought into line.'” He needed to widen his 
ere of influence if he was not to be fobbed off with symbolic gestures. Quite 
side from Speer’s personal ambitions, the goal of such a policy had been clear 
{ince 1939: to bring the whole of the war economy together under one person, 
packed up by an effective management staff that would contain the centrifugal 
forces that for almost three years had been hampering an expansion of the 
armaments effort. 

‘The armaments minister moved step by step. Consolidating his controlling 
postion in Central Planning, and penetrating other important areas of the war 
‘economy (power, transport, manpower, and control over raw materials) in the 
spring of 1943, gave him a good start. He had, moreover, procured for himself 
authority to take charge of developing the armaments potential of the occupied 
territories, and for this purpose to give orders to the military commanders and 
Reich commissioners.'* 

Inhis first year of activity Speer had achieved the greatest rate of growth in the 
armaments field of the whole war. For all the adversities he had suffered, it was 
aresult to be proud of; and Speer was not a modest man. So in the spring of 1943 
hemade a series of spectacular appearances, putting his success in the limelight 
besought. 

(On 13 May, shortly before the new German offensive began in the east, Speer, 
flanked by his closest colleagues in the ministry and by representatives of the 
arms industry, presented a report in Hitler’s personal headquarters on the 
armaments situation.” He described the structure of his armaments organiza- 
tion, in which (to use his own words) ‘some 3,000 heads of industry have been 
brought together and provided by me with special and dictatorial powers’. 


be Even during the campaign of closures in 1942 the procedure had been handed over to the eco- 
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‘Though in the privacy of industry circles he preferred to use the term 
‘self-responsibility’, Speer knew that when dealing with Hitler the idea of “dic. 
tatorial powers’ would lend him more lustre. He made sure to point out, too, 
that for all the complaints that had been heard there had not been a single case 
of these powers being abused for self-interested purposes. 

‘As was to become his habit, he then inundated his listeners with statistics on 
various successes (given, doubtless for dramatic effect, only as percentages). As 
a result Hitler expressed gratitude for the apparently war-winning performance, 
and honoured his armaments minister by making him the first recipient of the 
‘Dr Todt ring’. 

‘On 5 June 1943 Speer gave a carefully crafted speech to 10,000 arms factory 
workers in the Sportpalast.”* Through this the soldiers at the front were, he said, 
to hear what immense progress in arms production had been made during the 
year. Thanks were due for these record figures in particular to the ‘mighty’ 
industrial organization, whose representatives he named. Those in charge of 
armaments had, through their ‘willingness to make sacrifices and unstinting 
readiness for selfless cooperation’, created the impetus needed to strive towards 
ever-new goals. 

‘Speer did not fail to pay tribute to his powerful adversaries Sauckel and 
Giring. Not a word was said about Funk and his Reich ministry for economic 
affairs: this was to be the target for his next takeover moves. The minister again 
sang his own praises by listing his high output figures and by promising to 
deliver ‘new weapons’ to the front in large numbers so that ‘final victory could 
bbe won’—a first allusion to ‘miracle weapons’. The message was clear: Speer was 
presenting himself as the guarantor of final victory, to whom must be given 
authority in all areas. Hitler showed his gratitude by awarding, for the first time, 
nine knight’s crosses in the order of the war service cross to members of Speer's 
staff and to outstanding armaments workers. The massive air raids on the Ruhr, 
‘and in particular on the dams, had in May 1943 given Speer the opportunity of 
‘showing that he alone was capable of ensuring the entire productive capacity of 
industry and maintaining supplies to the population. He began by pouring every 
effort into using the Todt Organization to repair the dams, saw to it that agree 
‘ments were reached between the arms factories and the electricity, water, and 
‘gas suppliers, and involved the relevant Gauleiters.”" He toured the affected 
‘areas, issued instructions on keeping production going to a wide range of 
experts from the whole of business and industry, and immediately telexed the 
results of the meeting to Hitler.” He took advantage of the opportunity to watch 
an air raid on Disseldorf from an anti-aircraft tower, and issue orders on the 
spot as soon as the all-clear was sounded—evidence of his drive and fearless- 
‘ness, and just the sort of thing Hitler wanted to see from his lieutenants. Yet 
when Speer urged him to pay a visit to the Ruhr himself, the Fahrer promised to 
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so but avoided making the disagreeable trip. By early October 1943 the 
de sage tothe Ruhr dams in particular had been toa large extent made goed. 

"The armaments minister used weaknesses to his own advantage. On this 
ceasion he got Hitler's approval, ‘by telling him’, ofhis takeover ofthe whole of 
production from the Reich economics ministry, and atthe same time of naval 
armament," ‘on which he had already been | having talks with Dénitz. His fellow 
‘Sinister Funk, in whose area of responsibility many of the measures being 

on by Speer fell, was a quite different sort of man. He went with the 
fide. Speer knew that Hitler found it difficult to part with old colleagues, and 
ehld try as far as possible to dodge making such drastic deisions. 

He needed therefore to make things happen, and see how the land lay. By 
puttinga‘Ruhe Staff’ to work, he provided an organizationally brilliant solution 
fo the current problem. For the first time, the full range of war-industry capa- 
thes was brought together at regional level. The staff was headquartered with 
the industrialist Friedrich Flick, and headed by Speer’ armaments inspector 
General Kurt Erdmann; it included the leading representatives of Rhineland- 
‘Westphalia industry. Speer gave it wide-ranging powers, to put right the damage 
done by the, ar raids and ensure that the Ruhr’s productive capacity was 

aintaned, 
peady in early June, atthe conference of his armaments commanders and 
ring leaders, he had told them that ‘whatever happens, the armaments 
industry must set the pattern for the rest of the war economy’,” and had 
launched initiatives in the struggle for manpower resources and against the 
Reich economics ministry. Though Gauleiter Sauckel’s position as the general 
plenipotentiary for manpower proved to be unshakeable, against Funk Speer 
made rapid progress. 

‘The armaments minister turned to the most important member of Funk's 
sulf, the industrialist Hans Keel. Speer put the latter's suggestions for over- 
coming the serious shortfall in output from the Hills chemical works before 
Hitler, and got them approved;” he knew how to make use of symbolic gestures. 
An almost insuperable problem for Kehel was on the other hand the industrial 
black market, which greatly irritated Hitler and where Speer’s buying agents in 
the occupied territories were not entirely blameless (it was how important addi- 
‘onal amounts of raw materials were obtained for the arms factories). In an 
tempt to come to an agreement on this, Speer undertook to give the new 
amangements at least‘a limited tral period’.” 
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‘The armaments minister worked in these ways to achieve a clear demarcation 
ora takeover of powers in a variety of areas. The economics minister ‘was loath 
to relinquish the remainder of the civilian economy that had so far been, 
to him’. His specialist and economic groups struggled against having their 
work transferred to the Speer ministry's rings and rationalization offices, But 
despite stubborn negotiation on Kehr!’s part, they had no political backing of 
any kind, whereas Speer was systematically enhancing his reputation in the eyes 
of the public, and his favour with the Fahrer. : 

Hitler approved high-profile trips by his armaments minister to the eastern 
front,” and was glad to accept his proposals for air strikes against Soviet power 
plants in the Urals." These stemmed from Specr’s experience in the Ruhr of 
what bomb damage could do, but were undoubtedly at the same time well- 
‘engineered moves to boost his political influence to the point where the seizure 
of power in the war economy that he had long been working towards could be 
carried through. 

Aftera discussion with the Fahrer on 25 July 1943, when signs of the failure of 
military plans were becoming evident, Speer gathered his department heads 
around him and invited Kehr! to join the meeting. He announced the beginning 
of a ‘new armaments battle’, preparations for which were to be set in train at 
‘once. The Fuhrer had, he said, expressed his agreement to ‘the whole of pro- 
duction’ being brought together under Speer, and manufacture for the civilian 
market being ruthlessly cut back." 


(@) Neco Arrangements for Distributing Tasks in the War Economy,Autumn 1943 
‘There had been a dichotomy in German economic policy for almost a full 
decade, and it took the disaster of Stalingrad, plus a minister avid to expand his 
empire, to weld the war economy into an effective whole. The obstacles to this 
happening had however not only been the rivalries that existed within the Nazi 
leadership, nor the understandable inertia of long-established bureaucracies. 
‘The munitions ministry, set up during the war and expanded (against fierce 
opposition from the Wehrmacht) from a small working staff into a powerful 
ministry, remained by the very nature of its task a temporary and exceptional 
body; it had to accept that all those it dealt with were working on the assumption 
that once the war was over it would disappear. A complete dissolution of the 
‘classic’ ministry for economic affairs was, therefore, hardly conceivable. Such @ 
losing down of Funk's department might well be in keeping with the watch- 
‘word of total war; but at the same time it contradicted the propaganda assur- 
‘ances that final victory was just around the corner. 
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After four years of war, the Reich ministry for economic affairs still embodied 
main substance of the German economy—controlling raw materials and 
consumption, supplying the civilian population with its needs, and running the 
nation’s infrastructure. More and more areas like monetary policy and foreign 
trade had lost their importance for the war economy. Yet armaments, as Speers 
actual domain, still claimed no more than half of Germany's economic output. 
One can see this in the amount of iron and steel allocated to arms production; 
Speer had pushed this up from around 43 to so per cent, but not until after 
Stalingrad could it be raised to 60 per cent.” 

‘This twin-track control of the war economy, and the permanent compromise 
being made between armaments and the civilian sector, had however also been 
major factors giving the war economy stability. A reservoir had been built up, of 
‘which—to the dismay of the Wehrmacht and armaments industry—not nearly 
enough was being used for fighting the war, though since 1939 it had in some 
areas in fact been reduced and directed to the armaments effort. Funk and his 
civil servants were certainly also protecting a number of interest groups in the 
economy who feared for their existence in a war climate and who did not con- 
stitute an influential lobby. They embodied the needs of society's civilian life, 
which had arguments in their favour and accordingly were recognized by some 
ofthose in charge of propaganda and the Party. A compromise had been arrived 
at, one that had been put into practice without ever being discussed; and after 
Stalingrad it was challenged. 

‘The need for drastic changes could not be ignored, and in contrast to earlier 
years there was now no open opposition to the mobilizing of resources. Even 
with Hitler, however, there was a lingering tendency to tone down the tough 
demands of the armaments drive as Speer presented them; as always, he saw a 
keener exploitation of the occupied territories as a way out. Earlier, the OKW 
too had failed to overcome Hitler's reluctance to place a greater burden on his 
‘om people, so it could hardly now raise objections to what Speer was propos- 
ing, specially since no one in top leadership circles dared openly to criticize the 
armaments minister. 

Goring, the failed ‘economic dictator’, did once again launch a great round of 
‘meetings in the Reich chancellery which—in line with the responsibilities he still 
‘held—discussed total war measures in the occupied territories. Here he was able 
‘ostress his complete agreement with the Fahrer that before any further restric 

tions were placed on the German population an attempt must first be made to 
&t more out of the occupied peoples.” Since however there was no realistic 
Prospect of any increase in the flow of goods and raw materials from abroad in the 
‘hort term, the demands Speer was making could scarcely be argued against. 

This applied even more to the unfortunate Funk, who would have liked noth- 

better than to go back to his Reichsbank. His ministry was already splitting 
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apart from within after Hans Kehrl, himself an advocate of total war and one of 
Funk's critics, had been promoted to head its department I1.”* A merciless 
scourge of the civil service apparatus, Kehrl was actually on this subject 
Jargely at one with Speer. Asa possible successor to Funk, he might have formed 
a troika with Goebbels and Speer. He had, afterall, given proof of his organiza- 
tional talents when restructuring the iron industry, and had in that role had 
‘almost constant dealings with Speer. Though occupying a key position in the 
Funk ministry, Kehrl had turned down the opportunity of being made an 
Unterstaatssekretir; nonetheless Funk’s department head and the armaments 
minister dealt with each other at almost the same level. The notion of rivalling 
Speer was quite familiar to him. 

However, he carried too little weight inside the National Socialist leadership 
todo this; and the most important and indeed decisive factor was that Kehrl had 
‘no direct contact with Hitler, for whom he always remained no more than a 
politically committed businessman—a representative of the private capitalism 
the Fuhrer distrusted, What was more, Kehtl had fearlessly and doggedly fought 
‘off attempts by the SS to infiltrate the economics ministry, thus forfeiting any 
support from Himmler. 

Sorting out the matter of responsibilities was becoming the most important 
requirement for further tightening up the war economy. Since Stalingrad 
Goring had kept in the background, trying to maintain a presence in only a 
few sectors of the economy. The Wehrmacht supported Speer. Himmler still 
had far too much respect for the armaments minister. Bormann, the Party, and 
the Gauleiters could not entirely dismiss Speer's technical arguments, even 
though they were for the first time grumbling out loud about the minister and 
drawing lines in the sand. After the last summer offensive in the east had failed 
and Italy's desertion had at the same time brought about a fresh crisis in the con- 
duct of the war, Hitler once again proved ready to accept greater changes in 
‘Speer's favour. Sacking Funk or disbanding the Reich ministry for economic 
affairs were out of the question, if only for reasons of prestige; the only thing to 
be done was to amalgamate the most important parts of it with the armaments: 
ministry. 

Kehr was without a doubt the right man for an operation like this. He had 
shaped his position inside the economics ministry to his advantage, and felt 
strong enough to withstand the ‘militancy of the Speerian legions’, He was 
quite frank in his criticism of the boundless optimism Speer had shown in his 
rousing speech in the Sportpalast on § May 1943. From Kehrl's sober assess 
ment of the figures, Speer’s glowing report on output was a transparent ploy, 
because it was suggesting impressive increases expressed in percentages— 
against the low levels in 1940. This was, he felt, long way off being a convincing 
result in terms of a genuinely total mobilization of resources. 
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was thus honing his image as a critic of lukewarm war efforts of every 
and an advocate of tough measures in the war economy; the armaments 
kod, er’s rhetoric was not enough. But Speer’s playing with numbers again 
ies . With the results of his initial success now swallowed up on 
epeeth of Stalingrad and Kursk, all the hopes of Hitler and his generals 
we once again pinned on him. On 27 July 1943, after the failure of the summer 
ffensive, Hitler ordered a ‘new armaments battle’.”” For this, Speer obtained 
sereement to the whole of production being brought together in his ministry, 
nd to his placing ruthless restrictions on civilian manufacture. It meant that 
Funk was finaly stripped of power. Speer was astute enough to have Hitler's 
instructions include arrangements for Central Planning to be expanded into a 
Tanning office, to be run by Hans Kehri, 
Funk's general adviser was not however, forall his fervent loyalty to the 
Fabrer, ready to subordinate himself to Speer without further ado. He asked of 
the armaments minister something that even Hitler himself could not provide— 
‘credible political prospect of ending the war. What he—like others in the Nazi 
leadership—had in mind was a separate peace with Russia, As he saw it, only a 
perspective lke this would give any point to the drastic incursions being made 
inthe German war economy. This ‘helpful and well-meant’ call was brusquely 
rejected by Speer. He taught’ his future senior member of staff ‘that it was quite 
wrong to believe that the minister would report to his close colleagues, each time 
he came back from the Fahrer’s headquarters, on the political situation or even 
cn what he had discussed with the Fuhrer’. He also made it plain that while he 
‘as indeed wanting to take Kehrl on as his head of planning, he intended to 
‘emove from him the management of raw materials Kehrl had been dealing with 
inthe economics ministry, and take this directly under his own control, 

‘After considering matters for a while, Kehrl declined collaboration under 
these conditions.” He could not bring himself to play a part in the ‘haphazard 
fundering for the benefit of armaments of the ‘war production’ he had built up, 
Speer countered this with the comment that he was authorized ‘to call on the 
ole brainpower of industry. He put every industrialist to work in an admninic, 
tray of Government post as he judged appropriate, and they had like soldiers 
‘fll into line, just as he himself had to do? 

ace-oace discussion between the two of them finaly led to a compromise. 


mpimaterals office, 


dant 88 up to Kh himself to deal with ‘plundering’ the economics 
nt This he did against resistance at every step from Funk and his seare 
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secretary Landfried; but Kehrl had the stronger arguments on his side, Ou 
wwardly the prestige of the economics minister was safeguarded, by Funk ang 
‘Speer both signing the implementing ordinance that followed the Fahrer. 

of 2 September 1943 on centralization of the war economy. On 26 August 194 
g meeting of heads of government departments was again, after a long intervay, 
convened, with Lammers in the chair; Funk gave a humorous speech, which he 
described as his own ‘funeral oration’." 

"A decree signed by Hitler a week later appointed the previous ‘minister for 
armament and ammunition’ as the new ‘minister for armament and war pro. 
‘duction’, Part of the ritual surrounding such shifts in power was for the new or 
promoted nabobs to give a clear demonstration of their claim to leadership both 
Within the Hitler entourage and vis-d-vis other affected power groups—to 
demand obeisance, of to engage in tussles to work out the terms for future co- 
‘operation. Anyone who failed to do so (and Speer’s predecessor Todt had not 
proved resolute enough in this) ran the danger of quickly becoming bogged 
down in the tangle of responsibilities, rivalries, and bureaucratic assault courses, 
It goes without saying that Funk, as the loser, had great difficulty in holding 
the remains of his ministry together, and for instance defending it against an 
attempt by the foreign ministry to gain greater influence over export policy." 
Géring’s appointing him to Central Planning was no more than a gesture, doing 
nothing in particular to enhance his weakened position." 

Kehrl therefore made a great play of seeking contact with Himmler. Speer 
looked after the Gauleiters. Kehrl's relationship, as an honorary SS-Oberfihrer, 
to the Reichsfulhrer SS was by no means one of unconditional loyalty. He had 
previously, in the economics ministry, been successful in fending off incursions 
by the SS when it tried to claim a right to command industry. So for Himmler 
Kehrl was rather more one of those businessmen whom he always tended to sus- 
pect of a lack of ideological commitment to the Party line, and to criticize for 
having a ‘capitalist’ mindset. Kehrl had however to try to get on more relaxed 
terms with Himmler if he was, together with Speer, to be able to take over unhin- 
dered control of the German war economy. Competition from the separate SS 
economy also came into the picture, as did ambitious SS leaders of the Otto 
Ohlendorf stamp who were itching to get their hands on the Funk ministry. 

‘Most at issue was the management of the supply of consumer goods, which 
Allied bombing was turning into a more and more important factor in domestic 
policy. This was however precisely the area of the economy that the merger with 
the Speer ministry would be forcing to accept the greatest loss of manpower. 
Since Himmler was at the time the most powerful figure in internal and 
designated Reich minister of the interior, Kehrl was keen to get him on his side, 
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aga get him to understand the need for drastic cutbacks in supplies to the civil- 
‘population. In a long conversation with Himmler, he attacked the failures 
id corruption of Géring."* He urged him to work to bring about changes: the 
eral public faced with the burdens to be placed upon them, would find little 
thy or understanding for high living among the upper circles of the gov- 
sMment and Party. Though Himmler did not allow himself to be drawn into 
‘out against the Reich marshal, he did as a whole gain such a positive 
Japression of Kehr] that he promoted him to SS-Brigadefuhrer and from then 
impoke to him almost as an equal. * 

‘speet had had problems getting Hitler to sign the decree on centralizing the 
rr economy."* This was to a major extent due to Bormann’s having warned 
Hitler that the agreement between Funk and Speer was an intrigue against 

ing, Hitler at first felt he had been deceived, and insisted on all three parties 
10 his signing the decree. Géring however made little fuss, and was 
{atisfied so long as the decree made no formal inroads on his ‘rights’ as com- 
mrissioner of the Four-Year Plan (which provided the basis for his personal 
industrial empire). In reality he had long since lacked enough power and influ- 
fence to forge from this a war-industry centre of his own. Only the sector headed 
ty Krauch as general commissioner for special aspects of chemicals manufac- 
ture remained under the Four-Year Plan umbrella and thus beyond Speer's 
direct control. Similar exemption was gained by Herbert Backe, as acting Reich 
ninister of food and agriculture, for his foodstuffs industry. Because the Fuhrer 
eld him in high regard, and because of the place he occupied in the Four-Year 
Plan, Backe’s position was secure; but given the intention to strip back civilian 
industry, Speer must have found this concession hard to accept.” 

Hitler's harsh reaction no doubt not only reflected the influence of 
Martin Bormann, but was probably also prompted by the speculation going on 
among his entourage that Speer was aiming at the succession to his throne. This 
‘wasnot however a problem Hitler wanted to have reopened for discussion in the 
present situation. Goring, who had been appointed his official successor at 
the beginning of the war, provided him with a shield against impatient 
colleagues who found it quite easy to imagine Hitler withdrawing from the 
political field. 

Speer urgently needed to reach a new understanding with Bormann, as the 
later was, via the Gauleiters, offering the most solid opposition to further cut- 
tucks in the civilian sector. He began by coming to an agreement with Himmler 
‘nthe latter, as Reich minister for the interior, putting a stop to the progressive 
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fragmentation of the Reich administration, and calling to account the 
Gauleiters who had been going their own wilful way in administrative matters. 
[Ashe was soon to find, this promise was not Kept. 

“The agreement reached with the Reichsfuhrer SS allowed Speer to make 
frontal assault Already in June he had explained to the Gauleiters his policy on 
shutdowns and transfers of production, and called on them to collaborate; three 
‘months later he tried at a conference of Reich spokesmen and Gau propaganda 
Chiefs to get them to pledge themselves to this."” Now, in a major speech to a 
gathering of Gauleiters and Reichsleiters in Posen (Poznafi) on 6 October 1943, 
hhe outlined the future direction of his policy. Irwas an undisguised demonstra. 
tion of his claim to be in charge. His intention was to show how serious the situ- 
ation was, and to make it clear that he alone was in a position to create the 
gonditions needed for victory. The Wehrmacht had, with the methods it used, 
failed the armaments industry. For this reason, he said, he had now taken over 
naval armaments as well. His scientists had completed the preparations for 
unleashing the most modern weapons of retaliation. 

ement that German armaments were superior 
reserves of the most important raw 


reserves held by 


at last to be 
these matters—understood by the Gauleiters as a 

threat of being sent to a concentration camp." 
he had skilfully leavened his unconcealed 


‘turned, proved unwilling to back the armaments min- 
ister. Rather than hurt the feelings of his old comrades, Hitler left Speer in the 
jurch. Apart from such considerations of sentiment, it may perhaps also have 
been in Hitler's mind that only a few weeks before his friend Mussolini had been 
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by the heads of his Fascist Party. After this bold bid by his rival for the 
Ligne prince, Himmler, as we have seen, at once went to ground, 
Gace again, therefore, Speer needed to make sure of having Hitler* favour. 
‘offered to make a start on plans for the future rebuilding of bomb-damaged 
He®™ By doing so, he was giving way to the Gauleiters' sometimes radical pro- 
ne’, for new buildings, while at the same time strengthening his emotional 
ih the Fihrer, who was only too willing to let himself be distracted from 
depressing atmosphere of crisis by architectural visions of the future.” 
gore than ever Speer himself adopted such suppression mechaniows, The 
Pomaf conference had been for him a decisive turning point in his career, The 
antagonism of the Gauleiters had put an end to his toying with the idea of 
the Fahrer. At the same time he had it seems also grown aware of 
what kind of inheritance he would be coming into, of how much shame and 
ruination was to descend upon him, a shame in which he was indeed already 
mired. The closeness to Himmler that he had sought to take advantage of when 
te spoke to the Gauleiters during the morning of 6 October had its drawbacks. 
Himmler was of course active not only as the newly appointed minister of the 
interior and chief of police; during the afternoon the Reichsfuhrer SS talked 


Holocaust. In front of the gathering Himmler spoke to him directly, calling on 
him to join in making use of the planned closure and ‘clearing out’ of businesses 


Suzy on relentlessly pushing his way to the summit of the Reich, then he too 
fea hotter full responsiblity for the ‘Jewish problem’. The minister evi. 
itt shrank from doing so. He kept a low profile lost much of hie ‘enthusiasm 
‘ersucceeding the Fuhrer, and tried to come to terms with Himmler and his ter- 
‘le truths. Three months later, in the middle of, January 1944, the psychoso- 


‘nthe end almost lost him his j 
hacer of 1943 Speer once more took refuge in the exhilaration of his 
woot “t again he was taking two steps forward only to be forced one back, 
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‘The Gauleiters’ opposition to closures in the civilian sector had eased off appre. 
ciably, and Speer had established himself alongside Himmler and Bormann as 
one of Hitler's most important colleagues. The development of his ministry into 
the nerve centre of the German war economy had to a very large extent suc. 
ceeded, He needed however to make sure that his overblown bureaucracy con” 
tinued to function efficiently, and that internal friction was kept to a minimum, 

‘The basis for doing so was the implementing ordinance Speer had issued 
together with Funk. It was Kehr’s task to broker the difficult adjustments and 
agreements needed, The self-willed industrialist was keen on having a blanket 
‘ordinance setting out as precisely as possible what the responsibilities of al the 
various offices were, and how they were to work together. Though he in fact 
hated bureaucratic rules and regulations just as much as Speer did, Kehr! could 
see no other hope for sorting out the overlapping responsibilities and muddle in 
the war economy. His Magna Carta’, as the document soon came to be known, 
was designed primarily to incorporate the commercial industrial bodies that 
had previously been the concern of the economics ministry into the armaments 
ministry's system of main committees and rings. As increasingly fine distinc- 
tions and demarcations were added, the text grew to such a size that it was nick- 
‘named ‘the tapeworm decree’. 

During its long drafting stage it became ‘the nightmare of all the department 
heads involved’, until it was finally “brought to an end by the minister, by sign- 
ingit’.” No one who had a hand in it was proud of the result, which Speer signed 
on 29 October 1943.Yet all the effort did prove worthwhile, for of course no one 
made use of the entire document—people could turn to the sections in which 
their own special powers were set out.”* Kehr! had provided himself with a code 
of practice that set the seal on his transfer to the Speer ministry. One may note 
that in it he was trying to curb the very principles that, in his earlier career, had 
been as useful to him as they had been to many special commissioners and to 
Speer himself. In the past the armaments minister had been quite happy to see 
the offices under him interpreting their authority in an expansionist way. But 
now that all of them were gathered under the same roof, Speer realized that @ 
stop must be put to such guerilla warfare. 

In a personal afterword to the “tapeworm decree" he therefore called for a 
community spirit. Every office and every agency should feel itself dedicated to 
the tasks in hand, and be ready to put its knowledge at the disposal of all the min- 
istry’s other departments. Everyone should keep within the limits of his allotted 
powers, so that clear areas of responsibility could be achieved.” Within a few 
months, when he was finding Kehr! and his strict planning guidelines irksome, 
‘Speer was of course once again blithely preaching improvisation. 

In order to integrate the massive apparatus of the commercial wartime 
economy into the armaments ministry, an office for the production of con 
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sumer goods Was set up alongside the new planning and raw materials offices. 

most of the manpower for the armaments drive was to be drawn from this 

» jor, Speer made sure that his demands on it were met by putting it in the 

hands of his trusted engineer Seebauer, who had previously been in charge of 

saving measures. Seebauer gave the interests of the businessmen fairly 

Short shrift, and as a non-specialist in textiles, glass, paper, timber, and the like 
he proved a merciless economies commissar in these fields as well. 

‘Textile manufacturer Kehrl, promoted as an industrialist to the highest post 
inthe war economy, did indeed take charge of the planning and raw-materials 
office; but here he was largely ignored. Speer did not want to see a potential rival 
developing on his own turf; so he made sure that iron and steel production was 
excluded from Kehr!’s control over the raw-materials industry. In practical 
terms, the decision could hardly be justified. 

‘After Kehr! had solved the iron distribution problem in the spring, and could 
control this effectively through the new planning office, he was still denied 
access t0 the control of production. This was given to the armaments supply 
office headed by Walther Schieber, a manager from IG-Farben. Schieber and 
Kehrl had long been on friendly terms; but this division of tasks inevitably soon 
‘brought them into conflict, especially as Schieber developed ambitions to wrest 

metals production away from Kehrl as well." After long wrangling the two of 
them came to an understanding in February 1944, when Speer was confined to 
hissickbed, that in the metals and iron and steel sector the disciplines and rings 
should be closely linked: Kehrl would henceforth deal with production, while 
processing was left o Schieber. 


© The Creation of the Planning Office 
‘De decentralzing of control via the armament industry's committees and rings 
{eouraged the extension of planning at the centre. This was the ‘only way of 
Urging about the necessary degree of coordination with the allocation of 
Onward other factors in the war economy. At the beginning of the war the 
tet ‘War economy and armaments office had indeed recognized the need for 
pid “P # permanent and comprehensive planning capability: but run by the 
"this had never been possible to put into practice.” It meant developing 
“Pscity to plan and direct the national economy long-term, within a 
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capitalist system of production and a political decision-making process tha ay 
erratic and unpredictable; it meant combining the irrationality of politica, 
objectives with the rational approach of modern planning mechanisms. Thy 
“Third Reich was thus moving in the same direction as the Stalinist system, 
of government, without having similar economic and political assumptions. 
Instead, the National Socialist system had the relationship of tension between 
fon the one hand industrial self-administration with the quasi-democrate 
features of committees and rings, and on the other a dynamic, central, 
planning. 

Leaving aside any question of personal ambition, Speer’s move to seize con. 
trol of the national economy stemmed from the increasing bottlenecks affecting 
the armaments drive. The only way he could succeed was to have a realistic 
‘overview of all the resources available, and then organize and balance the basic 
production of raw materials and the essential minimum of infrastructure and 
‘supplies to the population so that as many resources as possible were being 
directed to armaments. 

Experience in the first years of the war had shown that this was not going to 
bbe achieved through individual arrangements, and occasional meetings with 
those responsible for various sectors at which no commitments were entered 
into. In this respect Speer's Central Planning did represent substantial progress, 
since it made regular and binding arrangements possible. But ifthe groundwork 
for such decisions was to be done, it was found essential to have somewhere 
it could be planned. His first idea, attaching an advisory committee to the 
economics ministry in which the necessary preliminary agreements could be 
worked out, proved not to offer much promise.” He needed rather to ensure 
that a key function like this was created in his immediate environment. 

‘The most important feature of the ‘tapeworm decree” allocating tasks was 
thus the setting up of the planning office in the Speer ministry. The new office 
was to prepare the decisions for Central Planning, and oversee their implemen- 
tation. For this, there needed to be planning of production and ibution over 
the entire war economy; the task given to Hans Kehrl was thus aiming to go 
beyond the area of responsibility the Speer ministry had taken away from Funk’s 
department. The planning office quickly became the control centre for the 
entire German war economy. Its briefings to mectings of the interministerial 
Central Planning made lengthy discussions there on matters of detail unneces- 
sary, and the infamous improvisations and often contradictory spur-of-the- 
‘moment decisions of the past could be avoided. At the same time Kehl’s plans 
provided a guaranteed basis for the planners in the committees and rings 10 
work on. 

‘The interministerial aspect made it necessary for the creation of the planning 
office to have formal blessing in the shape of a decree from Géring, as commis- 
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for the Four-Year Plan."' Though Goring knew that Kehrl was highly 
siotS.1 of him and was trying to have him kept out of running the economy, 
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4 for the Four-Year Plan." ss 
of him and was trying to have renpeeyleass that Kehrl was highly 


Their remit was to develop the planning office into ‘a general centre for 
knowledge and information’.” Everything in the economic sphere that with the 
facilities ofthe time could be encompassed in figures was to be collated rapidly 
and in a readily consultable form. These had to be the best possible and most 
graphic statistics, which Kehrl could put before Central Planning and con- 
santly arm his minister with. Monthly up-to-the-minute reports gave a select 
‘soup a picture of what armaments were actually leaving the factories, and com- 
Nemented the statistics provided to Hitler by the ordnance offices and OKW. 
‘Tohighlight emphatically the success Speer’s work was achieving, Wagenfuhr 
compiled an arms production index. The curve for each individual type of 
weapon began by taking the level for February 1942 = 100. Index figures for 
the various groups showed weapons, tanks, munitions, and so on, and were then 
‘conflated in an overall index of final arms output. 
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‘This system had several advantages. The choice of starting point—the 
moment of Speer’s appointment—was perfectly correct politically, but it coin. 
cided with a low point in arms production caused not only by the normal sea. 
sonal factors but also by the confusion in the military command with, 
its obsession with cutbacks and chopping and changing. As a result, any ang 
every rise recorded in production immediately showed up dramatically in the 
chart, and put Speer in the best possible light. The index also concealed the 
actual production figures, and as it was in a cumulative form it made it possible 
unobtrusively to hide any standstill or drop in output in individual sectors. This 
allowed for Hitler’s tendency, when figures like this (often resulting from earlier 
decisions) were presented, to query them afresh and on the spur of the moment 
to demand increases. 

“The Fuhrer had long preferred to seck information, on armaments matters 
among others, from a variety of sources, and enjoyed disconcerting those 
around him with his amazing memory for facts and figures. Kehrl, who had also 
realized that knowledge was power, found it easy with his battery of experts in 
the planning office to trump Hitler's card, and captivate him with the mass of 
data coming from Speer’s domain. Its remarkable to see the extent to which the 
apparent rationality of figures could bestow power and influence in the Fahrer's 
headquarters, where the atmosphere was dominated by the irrational and para- 
noid: only so long, of course, as they presaged ‘successes’ and gave hope for the 
future, helping to bolster the illusion of final victory. 

Kehrl’s statistics factory also supplied all areas within the armaments min- 
istry, influencing the work of individual departments by channelling to them a 
customized range of data and problem analyses. He was known, derisively, as 
‘Our Lord God . . . omniscient, omnipotent, omnificent’.” 

Ie was here that the quotas of raw materials had to be matched to production 
capacities. Kehr!'s most important aim was to learn in good time of any threat- 


ruled, total knowledge was the only thing that would in the end make continu- 
ous planning and guiding of the war economy possible, providing a constancy 
in decision-making and production that was one of the essential bases for 
increased performance. 

“The experts naturally developed a tendency, in their overall planning of the 
country’s economy, to look to the example of the seemingly successful Soviet 
centrally administered economic system.” But even though there were some 
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of planning technique that might well be, ‘copied, there were still crucial 
sarerences that stood inthe way ofthe National Sovulies ne onceone seine 

s the centralized administration model. In the first place there was the 
jack ofa) central and totalitarian control of the national economy at all levels; for 
all Speer’s extension of his powers, he was still far from having that. Even within 
the armaments field there were for a long time sectors, such as the aviation 
jndustry, that went their own way; as well as the substantial freedom of action of 
the committees and rings, on which the planning office could exert influence 
only indirectly via the allocation of raw materials. And finally Speer had only 
fimited scope, through his Central Planning, for affecting the allocation of 


manpower. 

Here, too, Kehrl made every effort to gather reliable data and provide proof 
that the statistics coming from Saucke!'s GBA office were not to be trusted. Yet 
the more, in the final stage of the war, production was being managed with a 
dwindling workforce as large numbers of men were called up for service in the 
‘Wehrmacht, the more Speer and his planning experts were dependent on mea- 
sures taken by Sauckel, on the Gauleiters as Reich defence commissioners, and 
‘on Goebbels as commissioner for total war measures. The reports of success the 
GBA used to try to gain credit with the Fahrer could not always be reconciled 
with Speer’s figures.”* 

When in July 1944 the armaments minister finally asked, in a memo- 
randum to Hitler on the labour problem, to be given greater powers, he 
praised the superiority of the Soviet system, going so far as to say that imitating 
it more was essential for final victory. Now, however, he was meaning not 
its planning of the economy, but the ‘revolutionary’ means the Stalinist 
regime used, the ‘art of improvisation’ in a rigid dirigist system compared to 
the over-sophisticated organization found in Germany.”* The mention of the 
Soviet model was, when it came down to it, just one more example of Speer 
using any means to his end, and of his skill in planting suggestions.” It had little 
to do with understanding the need for thorough planning when running a war 
‘conomy. 

Within the planning office, the ‘scientific advice section’—placed under the 
‘management group—had a special role. This was a cover name, under which the 
Previous secretary of the Hamburg chamber of trade and industry, Werner 
Bosch, collated all ay ‘le data on industry and armaments in the enemy 
‘utes, Nineteen working groups from numerous offices and authorities com- 
Filed surveys showing the figures for raw materials, manpower, and so on in 
‘nrious countries.” The ‘green files’ they produced showed, inexorably, how 
‘“erwhelmingly superior the enemy resources were—shattering facts and fig- 
Wes, which Kehrl arranged to be circulated to those in Central Planning. He 
‘Sidlater, in his memoirs, that he had hoped this might bring those at the top to 
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take the ‘right’ decisions.”” But Hitler forbade any further dissemination of the 
analyses, and rejected the idea of making a separate peace with Stalin. Kehrl 
himself however (like most of Speer’s other colleagues) carried on with his work 
undeterred. The fascination of being at the levers of power had everyone in 
thrall, All one had to do, under the unwritten rules of the Third Reich, was to 
keep a close eye on one’s own area, avoid any suspicion of falling down on one’s 
job, and show optimism. 

Even the internal surveys of work that were prepared by the planning office's 
reports section and summarized in annual surveys gave only a partial picture of, 
the dramatic way the war economy was developing.’ These could be passed on 
‘quite happily to other departments and the Gauleiters, since the economic data 
analysed in them were still, in the early summer of 1944, showing many areas as 
having untapped resources and opportunities that could be mobilized through 
‘more intensive planning.” At no time was the economy so totally geared to the 
needs of the war as to bring the planning office's experts near to their goal. 

‘When on 15 November 1944, amidst impending disaster, Speer presented 
Kehrl with the knight's cross of the war service cross, he commented on the 
work that had been achieved, saying: ‘At the start, everyone saw the planning 
office as a quite unwelcome aspect of the ministry, and even today chairman 
Kehal is having to fight hard for his reputation, week after week and month after 
month. Nevertheless he does seem gradually to be succeeding in winning sup- 


porters for the idea that stringent and urgent planning is needed (applause); 


(©) Reorganization of the Reich Ministry for Economic Affairs 
Though it may be true that up to 1943 ‘the dilettantes were having a ball’ in 
the German war economy's management system,” a superior level of skill and 
knowledge was for those who were to succeed at least as important as political 
assertiveness. This was fully realized by the few competitors Speer and Kehr! 
had in the upper ranks of the SS, who had long been trying to get control of the 
economics ministry, which could still offer influence, importance, and no doubt 
profit. 

After Funk had resigned in September 1943 the Reich ministry for economic 
affairs was practically a wasteland, reduced by Specr's pillaging to the point of 
insignificance and then cast aside. Despite—or perhaps indeed because of — 
this, it offered Himmler's emissaries a promising springboard. Two in particular 
saw the opportunity it offered: SS-Brigadefuhrer Franz Hayler, head of the 
Reichsgruppe Handel (Reich Group for Trade), and the head of SD-Inland (the 
Home Security Service) Otto Ohlendorf, who was at the same time Hayler's 
general manager in the Reichsgruppe. Unimportant as the economics ministry 
‘might at first sight seem after Kehr!’s amputation of it, this was not in fact so. 
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‘Much more important than Funk’s being made a member of Central Plan- 
ning in compensation was the ministry's turning its focus back to the real heart 
elassic economic policy, to “deciding fundamental economic issues.” It was 
{ull esponsible for forcign trade, far from unimportant given the war situation 
Stthe timesand for supplying the population, which in view of the bombing raids 
‘vas politically crucial for the public mood and the domestic stability of the 
‘egime. And finally it was in charge of monetary policy which, as the problems 
‘fhow the war was to be paid for were unsolved, would have a central bearing 
enpost-war politics. 

"as another of the compensations provided to Funk, the economics ministry's 
power was extended to cover the civil-administered territories. Only support 
from Himmler as (from 24 August 1943) Reich minister for the interior had 
ipercome protests against this from the ‘provincial princes’. As Hitler moreover 
jade a point of welcoming his old follower Funk, and for a while toned down 
hisattentiveness towards Speer, such seemingly unimportant measures did have 
theie significance. 

Evident here was a characteristic feature of the ‘Fahrer state’ that set limits to 
speer’s rise to power. Alongside the clearly essential increase in the armaments 
sunister’s powers, there was a resurgence of the old curse of powers being diluted 
through a lack of clarity in defining who was responsible for what. This gave the 
topranksin the economics ministry fresh heart, even ifthey did fora while have to 
tread carefully and take account of the priority being given to armaments. 

‘Opposition to Speer in the economics ministry had long been headed by state 
secretary Landfried. He saw Speer’s self-administration for private industry 
tsa dire threat to the classic form of government economic policy, with the 
economy supervised by career civil servants. State regulation and planning 
might, seen from this viewpoint, be tolerable for a while as something excep- 
tional made necessary by the war; but one had to avoid any tendency either to 
promote an amalgamation of government and industry by handing the tasks of 
state over to industrialists, or to expand the machinery for economic planning 
so far that a centrally administered economy developed. 

Behind this attitude there was not only the inertia of traditional officialdom, 
but also the strong leaning of the pre-war economics ministry towards the 
medium-sized enterprises. Landfried’s early connection with the Reich group 
fortrade and its politically influential leadership was therefore understandable. 
‘The first attempts in 1942 to bring Ohlendorf into the economics ministry came 
to nothing through Himmler’s wavering.” Making use of Oblendorf’s Inland- 
SD background was aiming at a close link between security policy and public- 
order y, and building on the fact that Hitler himself would only reluctantly 
allow ‘capitalists’ to hold leading posts in the government. 

When the economics ministry was reorganized in December 1943 Ohlendorf, 
hile stil keeping his SD post, took over as head of main office II the key post in 
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Funk's ministry. This covered general questions of economic policy, together 
‘with the control of goods and supplies to the civilian population. Finally, Franz 
Hayler replaced Landfried as state secretary, and Ohlendorf became his perma 
nent deputy. This created the conditions for developing an ideological and 
power-politics base for the SS as a counter to the armaments ministry. There is 
fro positive evidence of Himmler’ giving instructions to work to weaken Speer's 
position in his ministry, and to prevent the minister from getting “too much 
power’; but it was an open secret in Party circles at the time.”* 

For the moment, the two new state secretaries, when they visited Speer on 


Rafelsberger was, together with Funk, to put forward suitable proposals. The 
attempt to involve Bormann too in this activity, and extend it to other high-level 
Reich authorities, however came to nothing.”” When the Reich chamber of 
industry complained of red tape and an excess of organization in the war 
‘economy, and voiced fears of a drop in production,” their side-swipe certainly 


‘centrate effort on armaments.” The initiative however now lay with Goebbels, 


the ‘war economy wedding" in personal discussions with him,” this kind of com- 


Speers temporary politcal fall from grace in the spring of 1944 boosted 
their spirits. State secretary Landfried, who had been sent away to run the 
military administration in Italy, made sure that Speer’s new commissioner for 
the exploitation of occupied Italy, General Leyers, had to take orders from 
him” 
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In December 1944 Oblendorf was already being seen as the up-and-coming 
«gqrong man’ of the economy. Paradoxically, he owed this esteem not to the call 
‘effort towards ‘final victory’, but to his special commitment to making plans 
forthe economic order afer the war. 

The clash was sparked off by the view that Speer held for a while that his way 

jing the economy—with industry organizing itself, in strict accordance 
‘ith political guidelines—was from the viewpoint of production, of stringent 
‘axionalization, and of a burgeoning central planning an ideal model for the eco- 
vymic ‘New Order’ and recovery when the war was over. Looked at from a dif- 
ferent angle it could have meant enshrining dominance by big industry, in 
particular its most modern sectors, atthe expense of medium-sized firms and, 
Fepecially, commerce; these would have had hardly any chance, once the war 
SRenomy was demobilized, of getting back into action on their own again. Those 
jn the planning office did in fact take the clear view that, given the way the war 
‘was going, the overriding goal must be ‘preserving the Reich’, and that there was 
to longer any room for ‘preserving the medium-sized businesses’."” 

‘Ohlendorf made a successful start here by playing on the fears felt by some of, 
ihe industrialists. These included even industry that, while benefiting from 
‘wartime conditions, was opposed in principle to economic planning by the 
state. He developed the alternative of a future economy with a National Social- 
jst stamp, one in which freedom for the individual concern was to hold centre 
stage. He was setting out his stall as the enemy of state control getting out of 
and and becoming a planned economy; he knew how to express the ideologi- 
calbasis for this, and how to rally varying interests among the industrialists, and 
varying economic outlooks. 

Himmler’s man in the economics ministry realized, like his predecessor 
Kehr, that knowledge was a sine qua non for government economic policy 
laying claim to set the pattern. In 1944 Ohlendorf organized a close cooperation 
between his department and the universities and institutes. He built up his own 
network of contacts and sources of information and, utilizing his position as 
head of the domestic branch of the SD, safeguarded the politically explosive 
post-war plans of industry against defeatism; he was making it possible for the 
‘conomics ministry to become once again the centre that would deal with all 
relevant questions of economic policy. He played an active part in economic 
‘ropaganda which, in the final year of the war, on the one hand targeted the 
‘roops and civilian population to motivate them to carry on with the struggle, 
4nd on the other sought confrontation with the western Allies on economic 
Policy, so as to promote the German position abroad as a ‘third way’ between the 
Antisocial liberalism of America and the Bolshevism of Stalin.” 

‘The outcome was that in the summer of 1944 a by then weakened Speer did 
‘about-face, and got Hitler, in a major speech to the arms industrialists, to 
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affirm his belief in the gospel of private property and an enterprise 
and clearly reject the idea of a planned economy.” Although this of course had 
the period after the war in mind, Kehrl was deeply upset; he had been 

at the cost of considerable self-sacrifice, to spur the war industry on to fresh 
effort despite all the setbacks, and had in his presentation ruled out a return 
to a free economy.” Yet for all the enormous powers the armaments min- 
istry wielded, it was clear that the future belonged to the Reich economics 
ministry. 


3. INDIVIDUAL ACTIONS, AND NEW TOOLS 


‘After the hopeful start made in the autumn of 1943, it was not long before the 
tightening-up of the war economy organization, and the moves to mobilize the 
reserves of output in the national economy by centralization, planning, and 
rationalization, were interrupted. The Reich ministry for economic affairs, 
which at first avoided conflict with Speer, was able to regain its position as a 
counterweight, and to mark out limits that measures in the drive to total war 
must not overstep ‘if the regime was to ensure its credibility, and thus its very 
being’.”” This came about most of all as a result of the heavy strains put on the 
‘German war economy at the height of the Allied bombing offensive in 1943/45 
these encouraged backsliding within the Speer system, and undermined it. 

‘While on the one hand rules, regulations, and control were constantly being 
intensified, on the other there was a growing trend towards a disintegration of 
central planning and management. The outcome was a resurgence of the system 
‘of special delegates, improvisation, and action for its own sake, 


(@) The ‘General Delegate for Conversion of Enterprises? 
“The growing strains on the armaments industry were not only the result of the 
increasing Allied air bombardment and of dwindling resources as foreign 
sources of supply began to be lost. Equally decisive was the drain of one group 
after another of German workers and specialists, conscripted to meet the bat- 
tered Wehrmacht's need for men. This was jeopardizing the rationalizing effect 
‘of Speer’s reforms. Even though the armaments minister could boast of having 
in many areas achieved higher ourput with a smaller workforce, the numbers 
available were insufficient to meet from the armaments industry sector, at on€ 
and the same time, Hitler's demands for both more weapons and more soldiers. 
Consequently Speer’s most important aim in the summer of 1943 was, by 
raiding the consumer-goods industry, to acquire a further 500,000 German 
wares Sorat pectin ta sihing poo hie ates of anges 
Wehrmacht. 
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When he took over responsibility for the industrial economy from the eco- 

pomics ministry, Speer had also assumed Funk's earlier powers in respect of the 

jous campaign of closures. He was determined to make the new campaign 

More effective. So far, only small and medium-sized enterprises had been 

included, and closing these down made no great numbers of new workers avail 

able. His plan was now to switch mainly the large civilian manufacturing com- 
ies over to armaments, complete with their plant and managerial staffs.”" 

‘Closing down or converting thousands of factories was however a policy 
fraught with dangers. It proved also to be a drastic incursion into the national 
‘economy, with a major effect on individual sectors, regions, company groups, 
‘owner relationships, and future prospects. Speer therefore put off a decision on 
converting the large concerns, though he did seek support for making prepara 
tions for doing so.” He at first believed that in Gau economic adviser Walter 
Jander from Saxony-Anhalt he had made a politically useful choice. The 
Gauleiters and their authorities were, after all, the quarter from which he was 
meeting the greatest resistance.”* 

‘Speer’s massive involvement in manpower questions was inevitably also 
impinging on the interests of his rival Sauckel, who both as Gauleiter of 
‘Thuringia and as general plenipotentiary for manpower was intent on fending 
off Speer’s inroads. From his very first meeting with the armaments minister 
Jander however showed such a marked defeatist attitude, seeing himself as the 
‘grave-digger’ for many companies, that at the suggestion of his friend Milch 
Speer ended up appointing a minor official in his ministry as ‘general delegate 
for the conversion of enterprises’. Ministerialrat Wissmann ‘set about his dan- 


serous task with great verve’. 
‘One could certainly rely on calm and effective action from an expert against 


whom it was impossible, so long as he could act with the full authority of his 
minister, to level accusations of political ambitions or involvement, or even of 
secking personal advantage. This was necessary not only in dealing with regional 
Party bigwigs and individual groups of companies, but also in confronting 
‘Sauckel’s powerful administration, which was working to a similar remit. Clos- 
ing or converting factories of course affected both manpower and the means of 
Production. Since now, whenever there was criticism, Speer very quickly himself 
became a target, he could either clearly accept personal responsibility and back 
his officials to the hilt, or give himself an easy get-out by fragmenting the areas 
of authority, 

He began by trying the first option. On the matter of closures he would also 
beable to widen his influence in domestic policy matters if he succeeded in get- 
‘ing the Gauleiters on his side. On. 24 September 1943 in the Krolloper in Berlin, 
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he gave a talk on the planned campaign, at Goebbels’ invitation, to the Party's 
Reich spokesmen. He was testing the mood, and what Speer found was not 
‘encouraging. His principal topic, tightening up discipline in the workforce and 
the necessary conversion of enterprises, fell squarely in the area of competence 
the Party had long claimed for itself; so his calling for changes to be made there 
‘could only be construed as criticism. When he now announced that he had ‘the 
firm intention to wage total war, in all areas and to the bitter end’,” the question 
for the Party representatives was whether they were going to let themselves be 
persuaded by Speer and give him their allegiance. 

‘An important role in the process of closures was to be played by the arma- 
ments industry's ‘hell-hounds’. The procedure up to then had been to let the 
various sectors do their own ‘thinning out’; but Speer could see that the 
‘consumer-goods industry could hardly be expected to dig its own grave. Dele- 
gates from armaments concerns with a specially pressing need for manpower 
were therefore to suggest which firms should be closed down.” 

He drove home the message of his announcement of ‘hell-hounds' from 
industry with the agreement he reached with the head of the security service, 
‘SS-Obergruppenfilhrer Ernst Kaltenbrunner. The SD was to supply him with 
reports on the economy, so that closures and conversions could if necessary be 
called for." When on 6 October 1943 in Poznait Speer took the rostrum at a 
‘conference of Gauleiters, it was the most important moment in his whole min- 
isterial career. He presented himself as a saviour in the hour of need, and his clo- 
sures campaign as the key to success. He described to the representatives of the 
Party the vast extent to which the consumer-goods industry was still producing 
wholly inessential goods. He pointed to industry and the Wehrmacht as the 
guilty parties, which no doubt pleased the Gauleiters. But then he went on to 
‘mention his ‘hell-hounds’, and his agreement with the SS: and that was making 
an undisguised threat. 


tolerated by him; he would, no matter what the cost, enforce the authority of the Reich 
lind he had discussed the matter with Reichsfuhrer SS Himmler and taken measures of @ 


“The authority of the Reich—which clearly meant the Fahrer—was something 
‘Speer could not take on himself. The Gauleiters’ protests to Hitler forced him to 
retreat. They were determined, on a politically delicate question like this, to keep 
control in their hands. And so the previous procedure of the various sectors 
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ives putting forward proposals continued, and implementation was @ 
thems for the Gauleiters, as Reich defence commissioners. Where Speer had 
matte yon closures or conversions, the directives were always routed through 
Focus ‘making it possible for them to carry out the measures themselves 
cp agiven time.'"? 

wii end Speer did nothing to clarify the position of his ‘general delegate’, 

In twas inconsistent even within his own area. The idea of the armaments 
wig gunds’ had been a good one, but the opposition from industry made ita 
‘helt eer; no one in the armaments firms could be found who was willing to 
mi te job on.” Decisions taken by Wissmann from the Speer ministry’ 


tyes and offices, who made their objections heard in a roundabout way by 
ing through the Mitelinszanz in the Gaue, thereby undermining the position 

‘heir own ministry.’ The Gauleiters then protested that they were being ham- 
of tin their implementing of orders on closures by the misunderstandings 
contradictions arising between the armaments ministry and its regional 

‘Wissmann’s attempt to concentrate all the powers within his office ended in 
August 1944 with a politically dictated compromise: he was sill to have respon 
Solty for closing down the larger industrial firms. By that time this had hardly 
any significance, as it was here that the pruning had first taken place. He had, 
nonetheless, managed between September 1943 and May 1944 to order, in 1,696 
facories, the redeployment of more than 200,000 workers (though in only 
around $0 per cent of these cases was this actually carried out). By far the 
freater part of the orders applied to the textile and clothing industry, where 
Wissmann had found Hans Kehel, the head of this branch of industry and, as 
head of planning in the armaments ministry, a keen advocate of total mobiliza. 
thn, easy to work with, 

Forall the resistance, redirecting workers proved the most practicable path to 
rationalizing the war industry. Actually shutting down and ‘cannibalizing'hith. 
erto independent firms was, understandably, the most difficult option, However 
such the power of regimentation had been increased, the National Socialist 
‘state was at least in this area one stilll working on the basis of administrative 
procedures and law, Soi firms threatened with closure defended themselves by 


Infact, however, it was not simply a question of placing any particular orders 
‘ere or there; it was one of organizing production more efficiently and more 
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‘economically. The experience of earlier years had shown that the best way to do 
this was to concentrate the means of production in the best-performing facto. 
ries instead of letting them be used ineffectively in decentralized and variegated 
production plants. The latter course would, admittedly, clear the backlog of 
‘orders and achieve a certain increase in output—so long as one ignored the cost 
and efficiency aspects. Despite all the moves towards a planned economy, this 
kind of conflict could not be totally overcome within Speer’s mushrooming 

‘As many thousands of small and medium-sized enterprises in the civilian 
sector fought to survive, a complete and total close-down was undoubtedly the 
hardest blow they could suffer. But even the enforced removal of some of their 
personnel, often skilled workers with years of specialized experience, or of part 
of their machinery and plant, could bring them close to ruin. At the very least it 
decisively reduced their chances of survival, given the end of the war that was 
now in sight. Taking on orders for the Wehrmacht would besides court the risk 
of later seizure by the victorious powers. And the loss of independence when 
they were merged into the large armaments concerns concealed, besides its 
political and social aspects, a great many legal and financial consequences. 

“The ministry therefore had to make sure when companies were being con- 
verted (and in particular when they were being physically relocated) that the 
firm hosting them did not abuse its position by simply swallowing the strangers 
whole. The purchasing of a business's assets or shares in it, expropriations, pre- 
cemptive rights, and the like were expressly limited to particular and exceptional 
circumstances." In cases where the compulsory moving of factories involved 
what had traditionally been depressed areas, there were also winners and losers. 
Regions such as the Black Forest or Oberpfalz and other mainly rural areas that 
‘were having businesses taken away from them naturally fought against it tooth 
and nail through their regional authorities. The regions receiving them, on the 
‘other hand, were of course not unhappy at the influx of manpower and increase 
in development potential." 

“The drive, in parallel with Wissmann’s campaign, to track down in all facto- 
ries (including those of the arms industry) machinery that was not being fully 
employed, and convert this to use for priority manufacture, did result by 
December 1943 in the confiscation of 42,000 machine tools. The machinery 
redistribution centres set up by the armaments commands were able to set 
23,500 of these to use in other firms. Seen against a total stock of around 2 
million, and a planned production of 150,000 new machine tools during 1944, 
that may seem ‘a meagre yield’;!** but for individual companies or regions, it 
‘could mean an appreciable gain o loss. 
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‘The biggest concerns in the arms industry remained largely immune from 
uch checks and forced redeployments. Proof of working on priority manufac- 

‘pring rasks for the Wehrmacht, and the protective hand of the military arma- 
ments commands, saw to it that Speer’s military district representatives and 
engineers focused their attention on areas not yet serving the armaments 
effort.” This was however bound to lead to things soon grinding to a halt. 

For Speer his special delegate Wissmann was, apart from his immediate value 
in the conversion of factories to armament production, not least a useful alibi 
should there be intervention by Sauckel and his officials, and one to use against 
the Gauleiters who were harbouring the suspicion that the whole campaign 
was—despite Speer’s assurances—designed solely to add to the power of the big 
concerns. '"” If the minister had been thinking originally ‘of giving the job of ‘can- 
nibalizing’ the consumer-goods industry to representatives of the arms indus- 
try, he had found a less blatant, even if less efficient, answer to the problem in 
\Wissmann. The irritations caused within the Speer ministry itself were bearable, 
since at least the worthy Ministerialrat was developing no unwanted ambitions. 


(6) The Evacuation of Essential Factories 
From the end of 1943 the closure or conversion of firms of no importance to the 
war effort overlapped with a growing flood of evacuations of the most crucially 
important arms factories. Allied air raids were forcing a decentralization and 
dispersal of the major armaments centres and plants. In the autumn of 1942 
thought had initially been given only to shifting to safe areas those manufactur- 
ing highly specific’ and short-supply items, the destruction of which could seri- 
ously hamper war production. At the same time, this moving of facilities from 
the bomb-threatened west of the Reich to the east was to constitute a start on 
forging the long-planned post-war industrial New Order, in which opening up 
the predominantly agricultural east of the Reich to industry, and splitting up the 
‘astindustral complexes, had a special role to play.""! 

Because of this the companies affected by urgent evacuations made necessary 
ty the war were noticeably reluctant to invest their own funds; it had not been 
desided who was later to be in charge of industrial policy, and it was not clear 
‘ther the SS, with its demand to give ideology and racial policy priority over 
‘ctnomic considerations, might finally win the day. 

In any case, moving an arms factory from, say, Karlsruhe to the Warthegau 
tra M##—even once production had been resumed there after a lengthy 
location ee Pp with a substantially poorer production environment and 
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urged on Hitler the view that such evacuations to the eastern areas of the Reich 
would be ‘of only limited value’.'"”"The armaments minister was especially keen 
ton being charged by the Fuhrer with the central management of these evacua- 
tions; it would prevent firms acting on their own initiative, which could overload, 
the transport system and the construction industry.""* But as the air raids 
increased it was, in any case, only arms firms with plenty of money and influence 
who had any chance of moving endangered production plant and departments 
out of the big cities on their own. 

Tina speech in Berlin on 21 June 1943 Speer told the Gauleiters of his inten- 
tion to evacuate especially parts of the Ruhr industry with around 50,000 work- 
‘rs, and those mainly to other regions inside the Reich. He was secking at the 
‘Same time to justify his planned campaign of closures in various sectors of the 
peaetea 

Evacuation or decentralization like this presented substantial organizational 
and staffing problems. In every case a longish break in production was to be 
expected so the firms themselves were afraid of the effects of painfully achieved 
rationalization over previous months all going to waste. On the other hand, 
they could also reckon on advantages from expanding their operations and 
capaci 

‘Shifting and dispersing firms’ operations within the cities and industrial cen~ 
tres proved, asa first step, to present relatively few problems. But moving them 
from conurbations at risk from air raids out to more distant regions—for exam- 
pile, from the Ruhr to the Black Forest—threw up a great many problems: the 
lack of suitable office space and factory buildings there, the frequent refusal of 
employees to move with their firm (especially in the case of women workers, 
reluctant to leave their families to cope without them), and finally the differing 
interests of the host communities and the firms. 

“The Black Forest was still fairly happily accepted as a destination for evacua- 
tion. But if it was a matter of shifting from the Rhineland to, say, Katowice in 
astern Upper Silesia, the readiness of the German workforce to move was 4 
great deal less. Fifty firms with a total workforce of 20,000 in fact took only 2,800 
to their destination with them, and the shortfall had to be made up by recruiting 
‘on arrival there—at the expense of local factories that were anyway already suf- 
fering from a lack of Reich German managers and skilled workers.'"” 

‘On top of this there was the attempt by military agencies to evacuate as many 
factories as possible, irrespective of whether these really were manufacturing 
short-supply items. Other government and Party offices were also joining . 
In Mannheim, for instance, the moves involved 325 firms and 702 premises 
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October and December 1943 alone.'"* The competition for requisi- 
tioned office space and buildings that other businesses not essential to the war 
effort had been made to vacate was only one side of the problem. Already 
here Speer had some difficulty in enforcing the priority of armaments in the 

ions. 

‘The other side was finding living accommodation for the employees and their 
families, who were competing with other evacuees from the big cities and, in the 
final stage of the war, from regions threatened by the shifting front line." A 
careful separation of the evacuees, into population groups not fit for work (who 
were sent, for example, from Berlin to rural areas of East Prussia and Bavaria) 
and workers in essential factories being moved, proved not really practicable. In 
all, the households that had to be found accommodation through firms being 
relocated in less threatened Gaue made up no more than 10 per cent of all those 
rehoused. Of a total of 8,944,976 households affected by the end of 1944,628,005 
had been moved because a firm was being relocated, and a further 213,100 as the 
result of particular industrial projects. 

In the end Speer saw no other answer than, in May 1944, to involve the Reich 
defence commissioners, since solutions to the billeting problems were to be 
found only at regional level." It was also a minimal-cost way of making the 
Gauleiters responsible for any blunders that occurred.'”* Having them involved 
also made it possible to circumvent objection from local authorities, and to force 
arms factories onto the planned reception areas. On the other hand there were 
signs that the authorities still held no clear-cut view on the matter of housing 
People in the bomb-damaged cities and on evacuating factories. 

Inthe spring of 1944 the Reich capital, which was also an important arms pro- 
duction centre, came under very heavy air attack. Maintaining production— 
where it could not be evacuated—made the provision of extra accommodation 
necessary. To this end, neighbouring Gaue were to be called on to accept a larger 
tumber of non-working Berliners. The earlier evacuation of them to East 
Prussia and the Warthegau had not worked because ‘many, put off by the 
“stange' living and housing conditions, gradually drifted back to the city. 

Even the evacuation of firms was, the president of the Gau chambers of trade 
ind industry declared in spring 1044, a ‘total failure’.® Whether a firm was 
uted or not depended, he said, on the personal initiative of its general 
matter and in most cases fortuitous factors played a part. Finally, too, the 
SxtPtS by almost all the other parts of Germany to close their doors to evar 
‘Sutions from Berlin must be stopped’. 
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For many firms, the threat of damage to their production plant from the ai 
raids soon overcame their doubts about such difficulties. They had no choice bur 
to put up with the losses during transport that relocation was likely to mean, and 
with losing the advantages they had gained through rationalization. ‘The Reich 
was, after all, footing the bill. 

Moving out of the big cities and industrial centres meant far-reaching ang 
long-lasting changes. Often, rural areas that had been underdeveloped under. 
went a sometimes dramatic surge of modernization through the implantation of 
ultra-modern industrial concerns and the influx of skilled workers and engi- 
neers. Local authorities found ways of capitalizing on the situation, looking to 
‘obtain long-term and permanent structural improvements. The burgomaster of 
Konstanz, for example, gave support to firms being moved into his area only if 
they were wanting to stay there when the war was over.'"" 

(On the other hand, the number of factories being brought together in places 
like the Upper Rhine could reach a level where there was a danger of new con- 
centrations of industry attracting the bombers. Apart from the regional policy 
aspects, there were striking structural changes within the companies. The exam- 
ple of the Messerschmitt-Werke in Augsburg shows how the most modern firms 
in particular were able in this way to build up a network of suppliers.'” It made 
them less vulnerable, even to area bombing. The German air armaments indus- 
try had originally comprised about 30 firms; by 1944 it was spread over some 700 
production plants.'The industry itself had been very hesitant about this divid- 

ing up of firms, and often had to be forced into it by orders from Goring.” Theit 
production came to a standstill only in the final stage of the war, after the Allies 
had focused on destroying the war industry's transport links. The creation of 
‘semi- tonomous sub-organizations matched the trend to decentralizing and 
regionalizing production, which towards the end of the war was also showing the 
breakdown of central administration of the economy. 

‘Arms manufacture also tried to avoid the effects of enemy action by dis- 
persing firms, or parts of firms, throughout the land. The Allies were however 
tracking these moves, and tried to continue targeting the evacuated factories 
in their new locations. For this, in addition to other methods of intelligence- 
gathering, they made use of skilful interrogation of German prisoners of 
‘war; this might, for example, confirm information that two aircraft factories 
had been transferred from the Rhineland to Wiener Neustadt. In this way 
arms manufacturers who were, by themselves, hardly known of could find 
themselves being destroyed in an air raid through the very fact of having been 
evacuated.'* 

“The director-general of air armament, Milch, was in the end convinced that 
there was a leak in the Fighter Staff itself, feeding the enemy intelligence services 
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information.' He was equally worried by the danger that, with air arma- 
psc being decentralized and relocated, the foreign forced labourers (which in 
this sector in particular made up a very high proportion of the workforce) might 
get our of control. It was for instance reported on 1 May 1944 that during the 
revious night Polish and Russian prisoners in the Erla works, which had been 
ied to near Zwickau and made aircraft wings, had gone on strike, and had 
started a fire by shredding their palliasses and burnt down the entire factory. 

During the ‘revolt’ the police had shot dead 200 of the prisoners, and severely 
wounded 80 others. Twenty had escaped. The whole SD Inland was mobilized, 
and a state of emergency declared.’ The armaments chiefs were agreed that 
‘aking brutal measures was the only way of keeping this potential danger under 
‘control. further measure for protecting the production plants was the attempt 
to put entire factories inside a concrete bunker, or even bury them under- 

1d. In most cases, however, all that could be done was to have factories that 
had been destroyed rebuilt as quickly as possible, or to get partial production 
going again under the most primitive of conditions. Even strategically impor- 
tant manufacture could not always be entirely protected by relocating it; this 
was the case, for example, with ball-bearing production. 

“There were areas of activity here that would not fit into the rigid system of the 
‘Speer ministry and its armaments organization. Putting special delegates to 
work appeared a promising way of getting quick results; but these crisis man- 
agers naturally looked only at their own, limited field, and cared not at all how 
what they were doing was affecting the overall economy. They tended to act 
independently, and to escape the minister's control. They could even end up 
‘competing with him. 

When on 21 April 1944 Hitler gave orders for six bombproof fighter factories 
tobe built, this gave Xaver Dorsch, the head of the OT headquarters, just such 
achance to break free from Speer’s authority and build up an empire of his own. 
Hesucceeded in taking control of the whole construction industry. Speer had to 
withdraw from the sector that he himself had once used as a springboard to 
reach the summit of the war economy." In September 1944 the Todt Organiza- 
tion had a workforce of 780,000, mostly forced labourers, available to it for 
building work within the Reich. As the war drew to a close, its main task we 
‘moving the arms firms underground or relocating them in forested areas. A first 
lst in April 1944, included 199 arms factories. 

Hitler had already issued general instructions in the spring of 1943 for strate- 
‘cally important manufacturing to be done inside a concrete bunker; but Speer 

in agreement with his experts, hesitated in starting on such a project.” As 
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well as Dorsch there was another crisis manager who had no such. —_ 
when working in this field, SS-Brigadefihrer Hans Kammler, whom Speer had 
come to know in earlier years as an inconspicuous, affable, and industrious off, 
cial and head of the building department in the aviation ministry, grew to be ong 
of the most brutal and ruthless of all Himmler’s staff.'”” In 1943/4 Kammler 
made repeated attempts to play a part in the industrial evacuation project. While 
Himmler was still searching for caves and pursuing ideas like building under. 
‘water factories, Kammler in the autumn of 1943 was proving himself by relocat- 
ing the biggest armaments project in the Third Reich. 

‘After the destruction of the test facilities at Peenemiinde, the Mitteltserk—the 
world’s largest underground industrial complex—was built in the Harz moun- 
tains, in double-quick time, to manufacture the A-g rockets." Speer made 
Kammler his representative for ‘special construction tasks’, in the expectation 
that he would commit himself to working in harmony with the ministry's main 
committee for construction. But Kammiler developed an uncontrolled urge to 
entice away Speer's experts, and in March 1944 had Goring appoint him as his 
delegate for ‘special buildings’ under the fighter aircraft programme, 

“This made him one of the most important managers in the war economy, rob- 
bing the armaments minister of a large part of his influence. When in August 
1944 Himmler entrusted Kammler with organizing the use of V-weapons, Speer 
however insisted that the building of them must continue to be the concern of 
his industrial special committee—in this area he was not going to tolerate intru- 
sion." Stil in early April 1945 Hitler was giving Kammler the task of reforming 
the Luftwaffe, as ‘Fahrer’s general plenipotentiary for jet aircraft’; the military 
situation however made relocating the relevant parts of the aircraft industry 
in the ‘alpine redoubt’ an impossibility. Three weeks later, on 16 April 1945, 
Kammiler in a volte-face appointed the man responsible for the Me 262 within 
Speer's ministry as his ‘general plenipotentiary in the Reich ministry for arma- 
ments and war production"*—an absurd shuffling of responsibilities at the 
moment of total collapse. 

Equally dangerous to Speer was the rise of Karl-Orto Saur, head of the arma- 
ments ministry's technical office. The takeover of the Fighter Staff in the spring 
of 1944 had brought him, too, into the business of relocating firms. He put into 
jit the same energy and capacity for enthusiasm that Hitler had earlier come to 
appreciate in Speer. 

‘On 21 June 1944 Saur proudly reported to the Fahrer on the first results of 
moving factories underground (this procedure was part of the career-enhancing, 
ritual of the Third Reich). He went into raptures about the stupendous and 
unique task the engineers had been given, of building the most modern factory 
jin the world: ‘For we have at last, in these units, the opportunity to plan on @ 
large scale, and to achieve what German engineers have unfortunately so far, for 
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ack of the right conditions, been able to achieve only in other countries. For let 
ius be clear: those gigantic factories in America are more or less nothing other 
than creations of the German spirit that in its homeland had been unable to find 
the opportunity to put into concrete form what it had long been capable of 

ing.”'”” Saur won so much kudos that in the autumn of 1944 he took over 
the ministry's top body, the Armaments Staff, and was mentioned in Hitler's 
testament as the successor to Speer. 

In spring 1944 a great many of the firms in question still appeared hesitant 
to move their valuable plant underground. This also provided considerable 
‘opportunity for manpower redirection in industry, as many firms were still only 

sting one shift and could thus quite easily take on additional workers.'* 

‘The Allied air offensive, and in particular the collapse of the fronts in both 
‘eastand west, however led in the autumn of 1944 to a shift in interest. Until then 
Hitler had been repeatedly pressing hard to have work on moving arms produc- 
tion underground speeded up. These measures were under no circumstances to 
‘be mere improvisation, but ‘a start on a vast and permanent shifting below 

of German factories in their entirety. since only in this way can the 
conditions be created, in the long term, for maintaining manufacturing facilities 
fora war!” 

‘The demand for underground locations now went well beyond what was pos- 
sible. While there was feverish planning and completion of underground manu- 
facturing workshops, it was however being found that many firms were dragging 
their feet about actually making immediate use of the space that had been so 
insistently demanded. Saur wondered, in June 1944, ‘why these industry groups 
are not moving into the finished factories’. 

In that instance, it involved the Daimler-Benz engine production plant, which 
ithad been intended to move from Genshagen near Berlin and Sindelfingen 
near Stuttgart to the mines of a cement works near Obrigheim. For the company 
itwas a question of not transferring manufacture too soon, in order to minimize 
the risk of damage to machine tools from the dampness in the mines, and to put. 
off for as long as possible the inevitable loss of production during the move. 
Ithad therefore to juggle with the danger of an air raid in the old location and 
the possible damage and loss of output through moving to a new one. The only 
thought in the Fighter Staff's mind was carrying on production in protected 
Premises and thus having a basis it could rely on in the medium term. 

Inmid-1944 the production of trucks held equal importance with that of aero~ 
‘ngines. Since 1942 Daimler-Benz had been getting ready to switch production 
‘nits Mannheim works to the ‘Opel-Blitz’; the risk from the bombing raids had 
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pted discussion on shifting the whole of production to th - 
prjandenburg. Manufacture of the tonne truck had nenerncles one 
yin its own Mannheim plantin 1944, a the very moment that competitors” 
anefs in central Germany were being destroyed, Daimler-Benz, which had only 
Norescaped with fright, therefore worked to acquire a tunnel near Vahingen 
Fe prttembergS0 that it could independently cary on building the Opel truck 
Ir rook possession on 9 January 1945, but four weeks later building work 


there 9 
ijto be halted." This example shows the extent to which essential relocations 
mld be delayed by competition and firms’ private interests, if necessary under 


the cloak of allegedly unavoidable building work, until the clearly approaching 
ii of the war brought all activities toa standstil 

“The loss ofa sense of reality among the political leadership, and the survival 
sgrategies of the company managers, stand in sharp contrast to the practical 
putts of this policy. The financial cost may indeed have been borne by the 

‘reasury (even though the funds it transferred no longer represented any 
real value); but the real price of these actions was paid by the thousands of 
forced labourers, with their health and their lives. Despite a great amount of 
effort it proved impossible to get underground production in Germany going to 
nextent that would have justified the outlay. The reasons lie on the one hand in 
‘he enormous technical difficulties of the undertaking, but on the other in 
the shortage of manpower, and in the lack of facilities for housing and feeding 
\vorkers in such a way that they remained fit to work. 

For example, 650 concentration-camp prisoners worked for Daimler-Benz in 
the'Vulkan’ tunnels at Haslach in Baden. They were housed not in barracks, but 
inside the tunnel itself. The men lived for almost five months in the under~ 
round chambers ‘like animals, crammed together, lying for weeks on end on 
rotting straw, with no medical care, literally consumed by lice, with no toilets, 
trthout adequate air and almost without light’."* Sixty-five men very quickly 
died, 10 were shot, 350 were permanently ill; many others died soon after theit 
liberation. Similar things were seen at numberless places in Germany. Speers 
tempts to convince Kammler that accommodating workers underground was 
ahealth hazard brought hardly any change in their conditions.'*” 

‘The idea of burying vital sectors of armaments production as protection 
‘aains air attack continued to prove futile, and in spite of the enormous effort 
and sacrifice invested it had a very limited effect. Only in finished-product 
manufacture was there some success; in early 1945 close on 700 smaller factories 
‘were working below ground, assembling weapons and equipment," In all, 
Kammer supplied 425,000m? of floorspace protected underground or in 
bunkers—the equivalent of a covered area 200 metres wide and 2km long. 
‘Though the overall plans were, admittedly, for more than 3,000,000m*, this still 
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remained from the viewpoint of the strategic air war a pointless programme, fp 
the enemy had already succeeded in paralysing the transport network and had 
thus brought production —irrespective of whether this was being done above gy 
below ground—to a halt." 

Sizeable parts of production essential o the war effort, from raw-materials pro. 
cessing and steel production in the Ruhr to the big fuel refineries at Leuna near 
Leipzig in central Germany, were quite impossible to protect by relocating or dis. 
persing them. Himmler had, it is true, had it investigated in December 1943 
whether hydrogenation works could be put underground," butthis wasnotseri 
‘ously considered. In a subterranean chamber the enormous generators working 
athigh pressures and temperatures would have presented an almost insuperable 
danger of explosion. At most, small-scale installations for processing petroleum 
and for dehydrogenation could be safely accommodated this way. The ‘mineral oil 
safeguard plan’ of August 1044 provided for 52 scattered small processing plants 
and 21 underground works. It was ultimately to be able to supply 100,000 tonnes 
a month of low-grade mineral oil products; but by early 1945 nota single under- 
‘ground works had been brought to the point of production. "” 

“The only thing that could be done was thus to defend the existing works, and 
if necessary repair them. Reeling from the first heavy raids on the hydrogenation 
plants in May 1944, which Speer describes in his memoirs as a new era in the air 
war that meant the end of German armaments production," the minister had 
Hitler appoint a ‘general commissioner for emergency measures’! The previ- 
ous head of the main committee for munitions proved to be ‘a real master of 
improvisation’. His powers were virtually limitless. He organized the pouring 
‘of men and materials into restoring the battered hydrogenation plants; in the 
‘autumn of 1944 350,000 men were employed on making repairs. Where damage 
‘was light, it was often possible to get partial production up and running again 
within a couple of days. The Allies however destroyed the sprawling installations 
again at ever-shorter intervals, thus thwarting all Geilenberg’s efforts. 

“The criticism that thousands of skilled men, who had been taken away from 
crucially important arms manufacture, were being used for weeks on end doing 
work that turned out to be totally futile, certainly had some justification.’ But 
‘Speer could naturally not allow the Gauleiters, amid the doubt being cast on the 
point of the rebuilding, to divert this mass of workers to their own ends. Under- 
taking al this reconstruction actually did, of course, make sense only if there was 
‘a real hope of smashing the Allied air attacks within the foreseeable future." 
‘Such hopes were indeed widely voiced for public consumption, but behind the 
scenes the strength-sapping compulsive activity could not overcome a growing. 
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ood of ; 
found the optimism to believe that 
‘aphere ORE By ; installations like Leuna would 
JSatinue robe spared) its today impossible to understand."”” All that remained 


# ae 

Jn another strategically important area the Germans fared rather better. In 
august 1943 the American air force had launched its first attack on the big ball- 
‘pearings factories at Schweinfurt.'™ Following this, output of types of special 
Jmportance for the armaments industry fell by 38 per cent. In spite of the danger, 
Speer could not risk relocating production—that would mean having to reckon. 
art total 1s of production for three to four months, and there was no stock of 
Completed ball-bearings that could be used to tide the arms factories over during 

period. Speer appointed Generaldirektor Philipp Kessler, who had already 
in taking speedy and ruthless action in earlier emergencies, as ‘special 
‘Sommissioner for ball-bearings production’.'®* He managed, by aseries of emer- 
gency measures, to get the factories running again, mobilize reserves, and orga 
ee replacements. The sparse output from the works was frequently carried to 
the assembly workshops in rucksacks.'"*When building up production facilities 
gain attempts were made to withdraw to surrounding villages, and the shifting 
of manufacture into caves was also discussed." In the spring of 1944 repeated 
raids reduced production of the most important types (those above 6.3m in 
{fameter) to 29 per cent.’The resiting of production underground was speeded 
up.And then the ‘miracle’ happened: in early April the Allies suddenly stopped. 
the raids, and targeted the hydrogenation plants instead. 

‘Many explanations have been offered for the lack of follow-through in the 
‘led ar offensive against the German war economy. They include the assump 
‘ton by their air staffs that in ler’s totalitarian state the Germans would have 
ranaged to escape the effects of the bombing by relocating their production,'"* 
and could be brought to their knees only by attacking the morale of the popula- 
ton, And besides, the British and Americans probably had no interest in bring- 
ing about a rapid collapse of German arms production through a closely 
targeted onslaught before they had built up a massive presence on the continent 
of Europe and would thus be able to provide a counterweight to their eastern 
ally in shaping the post-war world. If the defence of Germany had suddenly 
Cease, the Red Army with its hordes of tanks might have got its hands on a still 
largely intact and modern industrial potential. 
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“The Allies were at all events waging a slow war of attrition against the German 
armaments industry, and thus time and again giving Speer an opportunity ¢, 
limit the damage. Production did not come to a sudden stop, but 
petered out during the final months of the war. So there was always room for 
impulsive action that raised false hopes, and the energetic efforts by Hitlers 
special appointees fuelled his will to hold on; but they were contributing to the 
‘unravelling of a centrally controlled war economy. 


(©) Access to European Armaments Production Capacity 


‘The final year of the war saw a dramatic upsurge in the evacuation of industrial 
firms, production plant, and workforces, due to withdrawal from previously 
occupied regions and, at the end, from frontier areas of the Reich threatened by 
the front. Thousands of factories were evacuated from occupied areas of the 
Soviet Union alone, with more than 250,000 railway wagons filled with machine 
tools and raw materials, and between September and November 1944 some 
160,000 tonnes of plant and semi-finished products were moved out of Alsace," 
It was a tidal wave of men and materials that, spread over the Reich, stimulated 
production during the last few months of the war, and created conditions that 
proved favourable in the post-war years. At the same time, however, it placed 
unconscionable strains on the transport network and on the management of the 
war economy, to such an extent that, pummelled at the same time by Allied air 
raids, these both collapsed. 

From the beginning Speer had pinned great hopes on using production 
capacity in the neutral and allied countries and the occupied territories. The 
“Powder from France’ plan, designed to take the strain off large parts of the 
German chemical industry, was one of his practical measures, as was the ‘Ivan’ 
programme for producing munitions in the occupied areas of the Soviet Union. 
‘There had been setbacks here, t0o, since Speer's powers outside the Reich bor- 
ders were at first very limited. 

‘At the end of 1942, for instance, Goring had machine tools dismantled in air- 
craft factories in the south of France, which had fallen into German hands after 
the occupation of the Vichy government's zone. This high-handed move jeopat- 
dized the cooperation being sought with French industry, on which Speer 
placed special value, As he could sce no chance yet of gaining control over the 
Luftwaffe’s independent policy on armaments (it had placed a number of con- 
tracts in occupied France as well),"** he had to try to boost his ministry's ability 
to intervene by extending the territorial scope of his responsibility. The fact that 
this would at the same time reduce the room for action in air armament could 
‘only serve Speer's ambitions the better if it contributed to eventually forcing 
‘Goring out of the war economy entirely. Speer achieved at least one important 
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sets pe explained later to the Poznaii Gauleiters’ conference the nub of 
oe gr lay in his intention largely to close down the consumer-goods 
wis 
ind ver to the arms manufacturers. The essential minimum requirement 
caper ian goods was in future to be met by using manufacturing capacity out- 
age Reich—lying unused and available in particular in France, and well 
side from the transport viewpoint, 
pied ‘was the plan: in its essential features a sound and sensible one, which 
Ther suited the armaments minister's personal ambitions. Putting it into 
ce however met with vehement resistance from several of the Reich's 
Fcc authorities. The foreign ministry put up a bitter defence ofits respon 
sept for foreign trade in wat matérial, and for economic relations with foreign 
sta pe OKW, with its own armaments organization in the occupied terrier 
sad its economic liaison officers in neutral and allied countries, was con. 
ned to Keep its hitherto independent access to foreign arms firms, and the 
‘anneling of contracts via the military procurement agencies. 

Swucke, the general plenipotentiary for manpower, could by now recruit 
additional labour for the Reich's war industry only in the so-far underemployed 
factories in the occupied areas of western Europe. And then there was the resis- 
tunce from the Gauleiters, still fighting against the closure of civilian firms in 
‘hirareas, and lastly from the industrial sectors concerned, who saw nothing to 
pin rom acting temporarily as a workbench extension for arms firms while at 
thesame time French competition was being furthered. 

Faced with this line-up, Hitler hesitated to give his favourite minister unlim- 
ited powers. The decree of 2 September 1943 on centralizing the war economy 
save Speer wider authority only on the territory ofthe Reich and annexed areas 
‘Where the other occupied territories were concerned the armaments minister 
could give orders to officials in the German administration only on raw ma: 
‘cls and production matters.'® 


‘nouahthe gaining of additional steel capacity and a great deal of “booty” With 


‘ow far we shall keep this economic. advantage, especially as the area of Italy we 
‘sss the decision ofthe Fuhrer, tobe regarded asa sovercign sate."** 
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‘The military's concern was unfounded. Immediately after the Wehrmachy 
had invaded Italy, Speer made sure by a‘quick grab’ that he alone had author, 
to make use of Italian arms production capacity." This included the right, 
remove production plant to Germany, action that at that time was in the occy, 
pied Soviet territories still being organized by the OKW’s Economic Staff East 
Speer immediately set up an ‘Italy Sta’, which managed to assert its authority 
amid the hopeless confusion of responsibilities that had for a while set in. Thy 
minister's ‘quick grab’—including that of the manpower resources of the Italian 
military internees—brought to armaments sizeable advantages that would 
never have been forthcoming if the foreign ministry or other departments had 
‘been involved." 
was thanks most of all to the dynamic Maj. Gen. Hans Leyers who— 
after having only recently been, as an armaments inspector, a OKW man—was 
now Speer's ‘general plenipotentiary in Italy’, backed by Maj. Gen Ernst Becht 
who had previously headed the OKW"s raw-materials department. Speer's 
extension of influence in the occupied territories was thus achieved largely 
through the economics officers he had been able to acquire from Thomas's 
domain. 

‘This was also true of the Economic Staff East, which smuggled away to Italy 
the staff who were becoming free through the retreat beginning in the east, and 
‘used them there to assist the arms minister. Speer succeeded in circumventing 
attempts by Goring and the OKW to employ the Economic Staff East as 
“European economic staff” and thus gain control of militarily important facto- 
ries and resources. Goring and the OKW anyhow already stood very litte 
chance, for in Hitler's eyes Speer alone embodied success, and the Fahrer 
‘equated the previous military economic organization with defeatism and 
incompetence," As things turned out, Speer’s external organization was how- 
ever very soon, because of the changing military situation, rent with argument: 
ithad to choose between putting the manufacturing capacity to use where it was, 
found, or dismantling it and carrying it off to the Reich, 

Speer's intention was that “European economic policy’ should not be worked 
‘out in the OKW, but transferred to his planning office. In September 1943 he 
‘won Hitler's express agreement to his undertaking ‘European production plan- 
ning’.'*” The high-profile inviting of Jean Bichelonne, the Vichy minister for 
industrial production and trade, to Berlin was a demonstration of Speer’s claim 
to the leading role in the war economy throughout the German sphere of 
power.' The Speer-Bichelonne pact opened a new era in economic policy 
towards occupied France.’ It showed Speer at the peak of his power, and it 
underpinned his scarcely veiled claim to succeed Hitler. 
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tives of the main committees, rings, and expert groups. This embodied the 
principle of state control implemented by self-administration in the firms. In 
future, local contracts from the Wehrmacht and occupation authorities were 
4iso to be placed via these bodies. This directive was admittedly found very dif- 
ficult to put into effect, given the resistance from the procurement offices which 
had upto then been operating successfully on their own account. Unfortunately 
‘Speers illness now put him to a large extent out of action in the first quarter of 
1944 and Kehrl, his head of planning, was also under great stress. Sauckel was 
again given a free hand by Hitler to recruit labour in the occupied territories, 
though only on the assurance that he would take account of the armaments 
ministers ‘off-limits factories’.""* 

It began to look as if Speer’s soaring flight was at an end. Yet he too managed 
togain further ground, On 19 February 1944 the German Industry Commission 
for Hungary was set up, with offices in Budapest. It reported to the armaments 
‘fice, and supervised the use of the country’s industry for German arms pro- 
duction." The Fighter Staff had great hopes of being able to make use of the 
additional capacity in Hungary and Romania for aircraft production. There was 
however a tussle with the SS authorities on the appointment of a ‘delegate for 
the economy to the Reich plenipotentiary in Hungary’, since they themselves 
were hoping to take over the country’s armaments potential.” 

Once the armaments minister's health and political fortunes were both well 
on the mend, Generaloberst Fromm, as head of armaments for the army, gave 
srdes to his staff that procurement contracts in western Europe and Italy 
should be channelled through the armaments ministry's offices." By this ts 
itwas already becoming evident that if the expected invasion succeeded, this 
‘tension of Speer’s power would become meaningless. Allied air attacks aimed 
4 strangling the transport network in France were already under way. Within 
nly afew weeks the activities of Speer’s managers were caught up in the macl- 
‘trom of defeat. 

The centralizing of the war economy in Speer’s hands, which reached a high 
‘riot in the autumn of 1943, thus did not solve all the organizational problem: 
merely gave him responsibility for dealing with them. In the end the spreading 

uctacy, conflicting interests, and intrigues paralysed the armaments 
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ministry and its organization as well, drained it of its dynamism, and held back 
further progress on rationalization. Taking on areas of disagreement and con. 
flicts of interests in the war economy, and for example the questions of economic 
exploitation of the occupied territories or foreign trade in arms, made sense only 
if having them all under the same roof in the armaments ministry offered 
better opportunity for achieving balance and cohesion. 

With Specr's leadership style and the organizing hand of his committed 
staffers like Kehrl this ability was to a large extent present; but through the inor- 
dinate growth in the number of tasks to be tackled it reached the limits of what 
was controllable. While the armaments ministry developed into the stoutest 
bastion of the National Socialist state, and even a platform for succeeding 
Hitler, quarrels with rivals were unavoidable. The outcome of these struggles 
depended however on Speer’s untiring presence and the influence he had on 
Hitler; and not least on the internal cohesion of his ministry. 

Here, however, Speer showed sizeable shortcomings, for with his often super- 
ficial and erratic approach he did not really have an overall picture of the prob- 
ems, and as a result tended to be curt with colleagues whose expertise and 
commitment had come to exceed his own.'”* Within the Speer empire, expand- 
ing its responsibilities and safeguarding them against its rivals were an impor- 
tant driving force; but this was, ultimately, a fragile power structure, which in its 
dimensions carried the seeds of its own destruction. As this empire was anyway 
to be dismantled when the final victory was won, Speer needed to worry little 
about the stability of his power-base so long as it was raising him to the position 
of the Fahrer’s ‘natural’ successor. 


4. SPEER AT THE HEIGHT OF HIS POWER: 
‘THE RISE AND FALL OF A CROWN PRINCE 


When Speer took over the ministry of his predecessor Todt in February 1942, his 
responsibility was limited largely to the fields of munitions and weapons for the 
army. His unrestricted right of control thus covered barely 50 per cent of the 
total volume of armaments. Air armament, with 4o per cent, and the smaller 
production for the navy, were areas he could influence only indirectly, mainly 
through the allocation of resources and supplies and through general technical 
rationalization and the erection of buildings. His rapid takeover of control and 
planning powers from the OKW gave the armaments minister more opportuni- 
ties to intervene in the military arms economy. 

But it was the formal takeover of the two other areas of armament that made 
Speer a real arms supremo: he could then meet his Fihrer’s special interests 
and wishes more effectively, even though at the expense of individual military 
customers and their demands. Having full charge of arming the Wehrmacht 
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ised greater efficiency in the internal sharing of 

sgn when confronting civilian consumers. So at the same aone ns ene 
‘oordinating’ the Reich economics ministry—the bastion of the civilian 
artime economy—Speer applied himself with skill and energy to gaining con- 
trol over the so-far largely autonomous areas of navy and Luftwaffe armament. 

“The resounding success he had achieved in his field was as important here as 
the continuing goodwill of the Fuhrer. In 1943 Speer rose seemingly inexorably 
to heheight of public regard as well, outstripping envious rivals and at the same 
time becoming the embodiment of hopes in final victory. By the autumn of 1943 
he as being looked on as virtually Hitler’s crown prince, and his possible suc- 
cessor should the dictator wish to give up the difficult task of running the war 
machine or—as by that time could be rated far more likely—be removed from it 
pyillness or a coup d'état, 


(@) The Takeover of Naval Armament 

‘The Kriegsmarine was one of the weakest of the obstacles standing in the way of 
Speer’ rise to armaments supremo. Ever since the war began the naval chiefs of 
staffhad been unable to come anywhere near fulfilling their far-reaching arma 
ments programme. To be sure, they were routinely involved in the planning of 
where armaments production should be concentrated; yet their share of what 
was produced always remained a marginal quantity. Within that share, there was 
biter competition over priorities between the various consumer interests, until 
finally the building of U-boats won out over that of surface craft. 

By 1942 this priority was hardly contested even within the navy itself. Yet the 
ambitious commander of the submarine fleet, Karl Dénitz, still had difficulty 
asserting his claims over the interests of the shipyards, over the powerful navy 
trmament offices with their hordes of designers and engineers, and, most of all, 
over the Kriegsmarine’s commander-in-chief Erich Raeder, who represented 
the high-seas fleet. As Speer built up an immensely effective dynamic in favour 
armaments for the army, the navy looked set to lose out yet again to the com- 
Peting demands of the two other branches of the Wehrmacht, whose comman- 
‘rs Hitler and Goring were the most powerful men in Germany. 

Raeder suffered a visible loss of power and influence. Resignedly, he could see 
that though the Fuhrer did recognize the navy’s ‘critical situation’ he was— 

Speer's influence—turning down demands for more men and extra allo- 
Gtions of steel. Protests from Raeder had no effect when, for instance, Speer's 
dstict delegate in Wilhelmshaven called a halt to all building work for the 
‘in order to repair bomb damage, without agreeing this with the admiral in 
ommand,!" 
aghet wanted absolutely nothing to jeopardize the priority being given to the 
toa: NOTAMMe. He could see his chance, and sought out contact with the U- 

‘“ommander-in-chief, The planned building of large U-boat pens on the 
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‘Atlantic coast in any case quite often brought Speer and Dénitz together in the 
‘simmer of 1943, until Racder stepped in and, with what looked at objectively 
‘was incomprehensible harshness, forbade his U-boat commander to discuss 
technical matters directly with the armaments minister."”” — 
‘When around the end of the year Speer heard from U-boat captains that thelr 
was about to be sacked, he decided to act. He made 
swingeing reductions in the navy's steel quota, from 187,000 down to. 
tones month. A fresh approach by Raeder tothe Fabrer remained fue. 
Speer adroitly managed to convince Hitler, who tended to be distrustful whet 
there were quarrels between his staff, that only Dinitz would be able to over 
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the problems standing in the way of building U-boats. He wanted to 
pa removed and he succeeded. On 30 January 1943 Donita was made C-sn- 
ofthe Kriegsmarine, 

Inshock from the disaster at Stalingrad, and with the Americans now playing, 
‘apart in the war in Europe, Hitler clearly pinned fresh hopes on Speer and 

jz working together as a team. At first, however, cooperation between the 
woof them went no further than a few conversations. The admiral clearly could 
fot resist the temptation to make use of his now closer relationship with Hitler 
fo wy, acting directly, to get greater importance given to naval armament. 
Donitz protected his armaments firms and shipyards from their workforce 
‘cing conscripted, and obtained from Hitler the assurance of a larger allocation 

steel. 

of Speer was working feverishly in April 1943 to give the Fuhrer the weapons 
te wanted for a new offensive in the east, he learned with dismay that Dénitz 
tad already got Hitler’s approval for the ehole of naval armaments to be given 
top priority. One can have some understanding for the admiral's proactive 
move, Speer was already boasting about the success of his tank programme, $0 
that with a victorious outcome to Operation Citadel a switch in priorities in 
favour of the navy certainly seemed on the cards; that would, at least, be in line 
with German armaments policy's usual short-windedness. 

‘Aside from the fact that the collapse of the offensive, and the vast losses this 
catailed, rendered such thoughts obsolete within only a few weeks, Speer was 
determined to make it clear who was in charge. 

‘Where steel allocations and building work were concerned it was easy for him 
to make things difficult for the navy. In Central Planning, Dénitz made a dra- 
matically worded appeal for a larger quota for his shipbuilding programme, He 
warned of ‘disaster’ if the building of U-boats and escort vessels ground to a 
halt!” An overall increase was however out of the question. Some help might be 
looked for atleast in how the figures were kept. Unable to reconcile their quota 
with their building programme, Dénitz’s experts had, on his instructions, to 
seek ‘advice’ from Speer on how best to set out their planning. The minister 
‘ointed out that closer cooperation with his rings would make it possible to 
‘9eed up the processing of contracts, and thus make better use of the steel quo- 
tus The army had, he said, already sorted out such cooperation in an exemplary 
manner." When Diinitz went on to ask for a special programme for large 
bunkers tobe built in several shipyards in Bremen and Hamburg, Speer ‘gener- 
‘ously’ gave his support.’ 

‘na mixture of threats (if Dénitz went to the Fuhrer for a decision, he would 
tndoubtedly have to back down) and promises (cooperating ‘with the massive 
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apparatus of army procurement’ would be more useful tothe navy than ‘Hitler's 
favouritism’), Speer made the pecking-order clear. Once that had been done, 
the matter of priorities could be discussed. This was not however the most 
important point for him. In his memoirs, Speer describes the negotiations in a 
short and pithy sentence: ‘We soon agreed to transfer naval armaments to my 
organization.’"® On 26 June 1943 Speer brought this development to Hitler's 
attention, and had his takeover of naval armament rubber-stamped by the 
Fohrer.""’ 

Dénitz badly needed a success, since he was close to losing the battle of the 
Atlantic for good; so he traded this drastic inroad into the traditions of the 
‘German navy against a ‘guarantee’ from Speer that peak production would be 
rapidly doubled so as to supply forty U-boats a month, of a larger design. This 
target, projected over two years, was never in fact reached (mostly because of 
increasing air raids on the shipyards); but Dinitz—no doubt rightly—could see 
no other way of achieving this massive change in at least the navy’s armament at 
‘what seemed to be the eleventh hour. 

“The handover took place at a meeting with Speer on 29 June 1943, in an 
atmosphere of ‘close comradeship’. Dénitz presented graphs and charts show- 
ing his 1943 fleet building programme, putting forward, as he explained, only 
those needs that Speer was to assume responsibility for. This presented no great 
problem for Speer, for compared to the quantities of other armaments he was 
dealing with the volume of the navy’s requirements was quite small. He had 
moreover already chosen a new member of staff to whom he was proposing to 
sgive the task." 

“The new U-boat type that was to turn round the war at sea would surely not, 
ifthe traditional channels for arming the navy were to be relied on, appear on the 
Atlantic in any large numbers before the end of the 1940s. Putting an entirely 
new vessel—still scarcely more than an idea in someone's mind—rapidly into 
series production against the interests of the big shipyards and a ponderous 
bureaucracy of designers, engineers, and administrators in uniform simply 
could not be done. Orders from the Fahrer, plus a dynamic commander-in- 
chief, were not enough. 

“The answer had Speer’s handwriting all over it, and showed his recipe for 
‘getting things done. As his project manager he chose the engineer Otto Merker, 
the managing director of Magirus in Ulm. Merker had previously been oversee- 
ing the manufacture of fire engines; so he was totally unburdened with old 
responsibilities, old rivalries, and supposedly ‘tried and tested’ experience. His 
proposals for series manufacture of the submarines in sections, on the American 
model, reduced the importance of the shipyards with their traditional ways. 
‘These already had their representative in the armaments ministry, the big 
shipowner Rudolf Blohm. 

Speer, Thind Resch, 273. 
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beet 
port raking over matters once his work on the army was out of the way; Blohm 
was 


phe 
Fal pointment of Merker to succeed Blohm the building of merchant 
anage was taken over by the Hamburg Gauleiter Karl Kaufmann, as Reich 
‘ommissioner for shipping —is Proof that Speer was not in fact in the pocket of 
aig concerns and business interests when it came to pushing through, 
rst all objections, an idea that promised success The shipbuilding commit 
eiehich immediately after Merker’s appointment had made an inspection 
Tera the shipyards, came to the conclusion that rationalization would make @ 
‘pper cen increase in output possible.""This was a question not of makeshift 
Sores, but of getting new planning, design, and manufacturing techniques 
accepted. 

“oachieve this, the navy was going to have to hand the whole running of the 
dockyard and repair yards over tothe main committee for shipbuilding-—which 
‘nscleary, given naval tradition, going to be the most thorny issue of all In the 
{adthe heads of naval staff were however glad that Specr’s main committee was 
ready to pledge itself to carrying out what had been ironically dubbed the 1943 
impotence programme’. After hearing Merker's proposals Dénitz commented, 
cantinally and quite justifiably, “This means we are beginning a new life!" 

‘The armaments ministers dea was to have a head of the main committee on 
shipbuilding who was good at getting things done and keen on innovation, and 
wo provide him with a hard-working development committee. To lead this 
Diniz, to save face with the deeply concerned marine technical experts, 
‘ought in Rear Admiral Karl Topp (who was not, however, an engineer). The 
complicated questions of areas of competence had not even begun to be tackled, 
‘were sorted out through personal collaboration between Dénitz and Speer 
‘tp management level, and between Topp and Merker at that of putting the 
Pas into practical effect. Ths also succeeded in overcoming the resistance of 
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the shipyards, whose representatives at the first meeting of the committee had, 
‘tively discussion’ with Merker in particular. Speer and Donitz, the Chroni, 
records, were ‘filled with joy at this furnace for forging thoroughly sound 
ideas’."”” 

{All the engincers involved in developing the new types, from all the shipyards, 
were finally brought together by Merker in a common office. This made it pos. 
sible to slash the time needed for the design work and for reaching the produc. 
tion stage, and already to assign contracts to industry though the boats were still 
only on the drawing-board in the planning office. 

‘The most important outcome for Speer was the Grand Admiral’s readiness to 
set the new naval programme in motion by issuing a joint decree. After this for- 
‘mal act Speer was able, on 26 July 1943, to get Hitler's official approval for the 
whole of naval production being henceforth under his ministry. Added to this 
was the building of merchant vessels, which following an agreement with 
Gauleiter Kaufmann, the Reich commissioner for shipping, would henceforth 
be run in tandem with the ministry's main committee for shipbuilding.'” 

Dénitz further supported Speer in bringing into line the committees and 
‘commissions that had hitherto been used by the navy. The armaments minister 
‘was keen to reorganize this ‘hotchpotch’ within the ministry set-up on manu- 
facturing criteria. The naval ordnance office admirals, who had previously been 
bringing their influence to bear through the grouping of weapons and equip- 
ment based on military criteria, e.g. in the main committee for submarine 
weapons, lost their leverage.'** 

‘And Speer basked in his triumph over the military armaments bureaucracy. 
In his speech to the Gauleiters on 6 October 1943 he spoke scathingly of them: 
From the very first steps we took in the supply of naval armaments, we could see at once 
that wherever an officer is dealing with purely technical matters there is a horrifying mis- 
understanding of what the technical tasks involve, and a poorly managed use of man- 
power. The successes we achieved since 1941 in providing armaments to the army came 
‘about not least from the fact that conditions before then had been relatively bad because 
‘only army officers had been in charge; and I believe the successes we shall be having with 
‘new methods for arming the navy will be on a par with those achieved with the army." 


In this instance Dénitz gave his pilloried staff no backing. Two months later 
the only explanation he could give them for the changes was that in this war 
success would come only through religious zeal and total fanaticism, ‘I alone 
cannot do this; it can only be done together with the man who has European 
production in his hands, with minister Speer. What I want is to get the greatest 
possible number of warships for the Kriegsmarine, so that it can fight and can 
win. Itis immaterial to me who builds them." 
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nat did its retreat from involvement in armaments policy bring the navy? 
spirals no doubt got over Speers refusal tomeet the suddenly announced 
ement for 50,000 officer's daggers.'"” Merker's scheme, though it started 
ped ‘considerable risks. Bringing all the U-boat sections together for final 
ably in the shipyards increased the danger from air attack, and the Allies 
~ "adeed soon targeting their raids so that the strikes were only against the 
foal assembly stage and not the preparatory building of the sections. This very 
effectively nullified the successes Merker had achieved in production. Rushed 
aff use, the new boats were still not ready for action; shortcomings had to be 
sme once they were in service. 
ut at last naval armament was no longer losing out in the power struggle 
in the war economy. Even if, overall, there was no substantial rise in the 
tof resources atleast things were not going further downhill forthe navy 
serve was even something from Speer’ ‘Italian war booty’ fr the shipbuilding 
industry." Against this, the building of concrete hulls, which had been started 
imoit, with great hopes, at Cherson in southern Russia (construction of the 
fist hull was finished on 15 October 1943), had to be discontinued because of 
the military situation." At Speer’s suggestion, manufacture—which promised 
tobring a very substantial saving in steel—was shifted to the Netherlands. Suc- 
tesful trials were followed by the building of several 3,000-tonne vessels; it was 
‘project the minister recommended especially to Merker, as he was not expect- 
ingthose in the German shipyard industry used to constructing traditional steel 
hulls to show any particular interest in it." 

‘Once again, therefore, there was a concentration on only the most important 
programmes, cutting back on all other shipbuilding. From December 1043 
regular meetings between the ministry and the navy discussed needs and 
wishes" From May 1944 these routinely took place at the ministry's offices, 80 
4s 0 emphasize the sense of solidarity. When, despite the delivery of the first 
‘Type XXI, Merker's overall production of U-boats remained below expecta- 
tions, Dénitz on 28 June 1944 voiced his ‘displeasure’. Speer was however not 
prepared to have his protégé criticized; the navy was being ‘ungrateful’, and air- 
iyoverlooking the help it had been given.” 

‘To Saur, however, Speer did admit that Merker’s main committee had ‘in no 
‘ay’ provided the planned run-up to the new U-boats, because the manufac 
‘uring stage was not working properly. The idea of giving Merker support with 
‘agineering staff outside the shipyards ‘in order to get round the navy's reac- 
tionary mindset on shipbuilding’ had unfortunately not been put into prac- 
tice.” Shipyard managers with their close ties to the navy were scape-goated 
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with ‘strongly worded letters’ from the minister," and Speer even considered 
putting a works manager acting on his behalf into the larger shipyards, to give 
greater emphasis to his authority.” 

‘Saur was furthermore charged with making greater efforts for the naval pro- 
gramme, and when the Fighter Staff was recast as the Armaments Staffin early 
‘August 1944 this was in fact done. Ata launch ceremony in Danzig on 15 August 
1044 Speer praised Merker for his achievements, and promised him further 
help: ‘We shall give you what still needs to be done, and what you still need to 
have, to turn out the number of units required. From the armaments depart- 
‘ment under Saur’s leadership we shall help you, so as to ensure that the number 
‘of boats we have promised the Grand Admiral are built, and that once a few 
teething troubles are over the programme is completed on time. You can rely 100 
per cent on us for this. You can in particular rely on our man Saur, who will be 
giving hell to anyone who is not helping you as they should. 

“These were perfidious words. With his fulsome assurances Speer was at least 
making sure of his ground, so as drastically to cut back the powers of the 
Kriegsmarine’s High Command. He was working towards a new demarcation 
of tasks between the joint shipbuilding development committee, industry's 
main committee for shipbuilding, and the OKM’s main warship-building office 
(the ‘K-Amt’). There was not much more left for the last named than the formal 
placing of contracts, testing, and acceptance trials, together with taking care of 
the naval arsenals and dockyards.*” 

‘Speer could not really take the navy under his wing when, as the one with 
‘overall responsibility for armaments, he was having to provide Hitler with more 
weapons for the army because the war at sca was practically lost, and the 
‘enemy's ground forces were getting ever closer to Germany's borders. Continu- 
ing with a U-boat building programme that was strategically pointless, and for 
the greater part never even put boats into action, meant that quantities of steel 
‘were being used up with which Speer could as well have built 5,000 or more extra 
tanks.2" And even a naval armada like this could in the end not have won the 
‘war, but only prolonged it. Itis typical that in Germany, even in the final stage of 
the war, such overall strategic considerations were not entered into. Though if 
Hitler had been presented with these options, the choice between more tanks of 
new U-boats would even now—as since the start of the war—not have led to any 
Clear decision. The Fahrer still always wanted, at one and the same time, to wage 
war and take revenge. The notion of a new U-boat war dangled before his eyes 
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theillusion of being able, very soon, to ‘win’ again. And Speer was not the man 
{o rob Hitler of such illusions. For the arms minister it was, when it came down 
{ot basically immaterial whether he built tanks or U-boats with the limited 
means available to him. 

‘This did not however sate Speers appetite. Dénitz’s description of him as 
the economic dictator of Europe gives an idea of the impression his me- 
teoric rise in the second half of 1943 must have made on others. The takeover of 
aval armament in July triggered far-reaching changes in the German war 
Economy that made Speer plainly Germany's most powerful man alongside the 
Fahrer, perhaps even his successor and the saviour of the National Socialist 
ate. 

SN When Speer told Hitler of his readiness to take on naval armament, he made 
the proviso that there must ‘be drastic economies in the civilian sector. With the 
authority of Hitler's backing behind him, Speer set about his assault on the 
économics ministry, and with his change of title (he was now Reich minister 
for armament and war production) had himself proclaimed master of the whole 
of war production. He still, however, had to overcome opposition from the 
Gauleters, and his fiat covered not much more than half of armaments. When 
he disparaged the officers in his speech at Danzig he was therefore also ai 
hisbarbs at an old-pals’ network of Party members—to no avail, as 

ing lashes with the Gauleiters were to show. 


(©) Speer’s Political Fall 
In 1943/4 there was a close interaction between the centralization and boosting 
ofarmaments and the personality and ambition of one man. The sudden change 
in Speer’s ascendancy, and his apparent fall from grace in the spring of 1044, 
came about through both his illness and Hitler's nascent mistrust. His political 
and personal crisis were at the same time the outcome of his hitherto quite 
unhindered rise, The number of his rivals, of those who were envious of him and 
those who opposed him, had grown to the point where the uppermost limit to a 
career, dictated by the very nature of the system, had clearly been reached, Yet in 
November 1943 Speer had still been on the offensive. 

Now that Funk had been deprived of power and the administration of the 
<ivlian economy brought into line, Speer needed to step up his efforts to at last 
ft grasp on the Gauleiters, the centres of power in the Mittelinstanz, Four 
Weeks after his appearance at Poznafi, he wrote to all the Gauleiters reminding. 
them of his warning remarks, and sent them a copy of the text of his speech ‘so 
‘hatno Gauleiter will be able in the future to say he was unaware of what it was 
illabout. Requests from various Gauleiters that I am time and again receiving 
‘how that there is a lack of understanding of how things stand at the present 
tne. therefore beg you to recognize, from what I have said here, that only the 

‘thest measures can now shape the situation in our favour." 
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fuelling partisan 
been even more 
extremely grumpy, and cool and rude towards his ‘favourite’. Speer no doubt 
had especially sensitive antennae where such moods were concerned.”"” 


1 Secret report from the Reich chamber of trade snd industry on the state ofthe German war 
‘economy at year-end 1949/4 15 Mat. 1944, BA R.V1994 
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Hitler was irritable during the meeting, and refused to listen to what Speer 

to say. As Sauckel was promising the Fahrer everything he wanted, Keitel 

and Himmler too kept quiet. Speer got non-committal assurances that the 

-ein his French arms factories would be left alone, and ended the meet- 
ingasthereal loser: 

hen Speer later, in his memoirs, blames the subsequent clashes on intrigu- 
ing by Himmler and Bormann, he is disguising the fact that by reaching for the 
highest position of power—below the Fahrer—he had himself provoked his 
rivals and clearly attracted Hitler's distrust. 

twas at this critical juncture, of all times, that acute medical problems forced 

x, on 18 January 1944, to go into hospital for a stay that lasted several 
smonths;a tragic stroke of fate for him that had far-reaching consequences. A few 
daysearlier, in a speech to the conference of Gau and district propaganda chiefs 
jn Berlin on 10 January, he had again argued his position.”"* He called on them 
toplay a part in making ‘substantial’ increases in armaments possible in 1944. 
‘They should spur the workers to fresh efforts by telling them of the housing it 
was planned to build when the war was over. The Party must moreover change 
itsattitude to science, as that was what provided the conditions needed for hold- 
ing on to the technical lead in armaments. 

‘A few days after his admission to hospital Speer was already bombarding 
Hitler witha series of ‘Reports to the Fahrer’, to demonstrate that he was still on 
the scene and able to play an active role. In the first of these he pointed out that 
with the armaments targets for 1944 he was on the threshold of a ‘new start’, for 
which a stirring slogan and additional manpower were needed. Drawing on the 
resources of the economy was no longer enough. He had it in mind ‘to expand 
considerably the circle of the forces working together on armaments, through a 
seater involvement of the Party, in particular the Gauleiters as Reich defence 
commissioners, the Germany Labour Front and the general plenipotentiary for 
‘manpower’.” 

Speer called for the creation of an integrated command for armaments, and 
the exclusion of ‘conflicting competences’. For this reason the Gauleiters and 
thei representatives, in particular, should ‘really unquestioningly comply evith my 
‘echnical inseructions’."To forestall any mistrust on Hitler's part, he stressed that 
hehad never had any intention ‘to seek a political activity, either during the war 
orafter it.I see my present activity as purely a war effort, and look forward to the 
time when I shall be able once more, as an artis, to live for the tasks that mean 
‘ore to me than any ministerial activities and any political work.” 

Speer was playing astutely on Hitler's own wishful ideas, and denying any 
’mbition of becoming his successor. Yet it was obvious that that was precisely the 
Potton that the grasp on political power he was aiming at under the banner of 
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“total war armaments’ was going to put him in. He claimed in his report that 
great many of the Gauleiters were already playing an active part in the work, ang 
that the overwhelming majority of them had repeatedly said “that they were gla 
to be taking part in the armaments effort’. He asked Hitler for general approval 
of his plans, for a Fahrer’s letter to the Reich defence commissioners making 
that point, and for a decree on cooperation with Sauckel as the plenipotentiary 
for manpower. He would then, when his health had improved, discuss arms 
‘output for 1944 with the Gauleiters. 

‘There was no reaction from Hitler to these proposals. Speer had by now long 
been on the defensive, and his erstwhile protector was showing no inclination 1g 
‘back him, or to give him yet more positions of power. Together with Report No, 
1, Speer had forwarded three others in which he defended himself on a number 
of fronts. Growing criticism from the army heads of staff about the supply of 
‘weapons and munitions, in particular for the long-neglected infantry, prompted 
the minister to rebut the accusation that his armaments drive had failed. He 
asked for permission to come to Berlin and to Hitler's headquarters, once he 
had recovered, and to give a talk, with Hitler's blessing, on the armaments 
achievements over the previous two years. This never happened, in this form, 

In Report No. 3 he complained at the same time about Sauckel, who had as 
Gauleiter made a speech on the mobilization of workers and had the text dis- 
seminated throughout the Reich. Speer asked for Saucke! to be told to agree any 
such further pronouncements with him beforehand. Finally, in Report No. § 
dated the same day, he returned yet again to the subject of Sauckel, adding a 
Critical reference to.a conference of the Gau economic advisers who had boasted 
in a press release of organizing armaments in the Mittelinsianz.”” 

‘Speer was clearly reacting very nervously to anything that seemed to point to 
his position (so far as he wanted to occupy it) being endangered. But this prob- 
ably really concealed an imperative need to have at least some sign of goodwill 
and encouragement from the Fahrer. No such signs were forthcoming, s0 four 
days later Speer sent off another Report in which he spoke of ‘disloyalty’ in his 
‘own ministry, which he found all the more alarming because Bormann had been 
involved. Moreover, a number of his proposals for promotions had been turned 
down by the Party chancellery on political grounds. 

‘When he left his office to go into hospital on 18 January 1944, Speer had been 
careful not to appoint anyone to take his place. He naturally had to arrange 
‘matters in his own domain so that as far as possible nothing could be taken out 
of his hands. In his Christmas address he had called on the now greatly 
expanded circle of his staff to work for a ‘comradely unity’, and to be prepared 
for attempts from outside the ministry, by Gauleiters or other agencies, to argue 
‘out ‘differences that had arisen from the toughness of the decisions that had had 
tobe taken’.!"* 


* Reports tothe Pubrer Nox 2-4. Jan. 1944. BA R.VEStS. 
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Nota his staff, however, took on board his call for a sense of comradeship’. 
tr could not prevent his departmental heads coming to blows in his absence. In 
Suur he had a serious rival developing within his own ministry, who through the 
jew means provided by the Fighter Staff was producing extraordinary increases 
tr ourput inthe biggest sector of armaments, which reflected on the whole. Ini- 
vlly the greater threat seemed to come from the headstrong behaviour of the 
head ofthe OT headquarters. Dorsch took advantage of the minister’s absence 
fo settle directly with Hitler the long-simmering conflict over management of 
the construction industry and the Fahrer’s special commissions.” The fact that 
Speer was determined to curb building from January 1944 onwards so as to have 
tore steel for munitions probably further encouraged Dorsch to act. 

‘Bormann and Himmler were the prime movers behind this intrigue against 
peer, which also put to use the rivalries within the armaments ministry. The 
former was betting on the Gauleiters’ annoyance with the minister, while the 
Iatter was looking to get his SS economy into the ascendant. Both of them saw a 
Speer ‘crown prince’ as a threat to their personal positions of power. The rela- 
tionship between the armaments minister, as Hitler’s only ‘friend’, and the 
Fibrer’s personal secretary had been strained ever since his meteoric rise began. 
‘Assoon as he had been appointed as minister Speer had stopped being obliging 
towards Bormann. Repeated requests on behalf of actors and other personali- 

ties who had lobbied Bormann to be allowed to occupy ‘Jewish apartments’ in 
Berlin were turned down by the new minister with a total lack of sympathy.**' As 
‘general inspector of construction for the Reich capital’, Speer had power of dis- 
posal of these confiscated apartments and houses; but his plans were to build up 
‘reserve of accommodation that, when the remodelling of Berlin went ahead 
after the war, could be used for those of the population who had to be rehoused. 
Inthe meantime they were being used to accommodate bombed-out Berliners 
and the staff of relocated government offices. Speer could undoubtedly have 
made exceptions, such as disposing of particularly attractive flats and villas; but 
accepting Bormann as the go-between for such requests from the well known 
would have drawn Speer down into the sink of corruption surrounding the Nazi 
tlt These were, to be sure, trivial instances; but for Bormann they were 
undoubtedly important indicators of Speer’s attitude towards him. 

Speer's controversial performance before the Gauleiters in Poznan gave 
Bormann (who had by then risen to be virtually the head of the Party) the 
Spportunity to give his backing to their complaints against the armaments min- 

‘Set. Speer's reaction to a letter from Bormann, protesting against the closure of 
the Nymphenburg state porcelain factory, is symptomatic. The minister, at the 
‘eight of his power, did it is true allow production to continue; but he asked his 


Vi 1 ers Report to the Fahrer No. 29 Jan. 1944, and his letter to Dorsch, 27 Jan. 1944, BAR 
12 For further deta sce sect 2 (6) below 
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‘dear Party comrade Bormann’ in future ‘not to bother the Filbrer with such 
deuail without asking him—as the person responsible for production—first. 
Tr was significant, for the skirmishing that went on among rivals to win the 
Fahrer’s favour, that Hitler did nothing to shield his armaments minister 
from such complaints and objections from VIPs and small firms. He listened to 
Bormann’s whisperings, and expected Speer too to show understanding about 
granting ‘small favours’ Speer could make no refusal where such matters 
‘concerned, but must have been keen on preventing Bormann 

from playing a role that was causing him trouble. 
‘So it was important for Speer to know that his own people were behind him, 
‘and to stamp on any trouble-making, The protest from his special committee on 
ocessory products against the closing down of firms making medals and deco- 


Sphere, he could not afford in political matters to betray any lack of under- 
standing or rub the Party up the wrong way. When in the autumn of 1943 
Reich leaders of the NSDAP called for Party offices to be armed, Speer put off 
giving his help to this for a long while. Hitler had ordered that 2 million pistols 
‘should be made available to the political leaders; this was a reaction to the dan- 
‘gerous situation in the big cities shattered by the air raids, and to the general 
destabilization in German society. The Party's Reich treasurer would not how- 
‘ever be put off with 2,000 captured enemy pistols; he announced an immediate 


1 Lette from Speer to Bormann, 20 Dec. 1943,BA R 1573. 
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sent for several thousand small arms, machine-guns, anti-tank guns, 
try howitzers, mortars, and a tank. 

infant allegedly to equip the NSDAP's response units in areas in the east, 
Mrdeuar Lithuania and Belorussi; bu t could undoubredly also be the 
in Pot arming the Party. In agreement with the OKH ‘Speer met a number of 
‘oa “| zhes, and had finally to be forced by Hitler considerably to step up the 
rantties supplied cach month.”” By the eve of 20 July 1944 the Party had how- 

anopot yet en able to grow into an effective army for fighting a civil war 
Sjore dangerous for Speer were politcal intrigues, fomented with the help of 
snembersofhis staff and undermining his authority. The head of his personnel 
AMparsment denounced several of Speer’ close friends in the ministry to the 
ah security main office, claiming that they were not ‘wholeheartedly behind 
Me state and (National Socialist] movement’.* Those accused included the 
pi pstrialst Carl Stobbe-Dethleffsen, a key figure in Speer’s escalating battle 
int p Xaver Dorsch for mastery of the construction sector. Another of those sub- 
feted to political slander was Oberregicrungsrat Carl Birkenholz, to whom 
Speer had given care of the armaments workers—an area of activity that over- 
lapped with that of Reichsleiter Robert Ley’s German Labour Front, the DAF. 
Speers initial reaction was one of fury. Ina letter to Bormann and a report to 
Hitler he spoke of ‘the dirtiest of backstairs politics’ and said this would be 
answered for ‘in the harshest manner’. But the letter was never sent, and 
Speer also dropped his plan to have those responsible sent to a concentration 
‘amp. Schieber, Waeger, and Liebel, departmental heads devoted to Speer, were 
suddenly the subject of suspicion, so that Speer was already having to reckon on 
their soon being ousted.” He therefore set up a central department in the 
ministry, which was itself to deal with prosecutions against members of staff 
and industrialists, and sought agreement on this with Otto Thierack, the Reich 


justice minister,?”" 

‘Though he saw himself as the guardian angel of his industrial 
not hesitate if necessary to report the owners of smaller firms if they had, for 
insance, obtained machine tools and plant by providing falsified figures—a not 
infrequent offence, though one that in the spring of 1944 gave the politically 
cafeebled minister a welcome opportunity to ‘sacrifice a pawn’.””” On the other 
tand he strove to draw Hitler’s attention to the contributions his industrialists 
‘ere making. In the armaments field there was, Speer wrote, ‘an ever-growing. 
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need for a further level of the knight's cross’ in the order of the war service 
cross. He asked for his fifty-four holders of the knight's cross (with or without 
swords) from industry to have the oak leaves—on a par with soldiers. Hitler 
however turned this down. No such need could be identified for the foreseeable 
foure?” 

Unable to move from his sickbed, Speer had to recognize that leading ‘Party 
comrades’ whom he had not so far taken seriously were feeling emboldened to 
do battle with him. Much of the sniping was intended to be politically damag. 
ing, like the complaint from the Reich health minister Leonardo Conti that 
‘Speer’s staff were going to boycott implementation of the regulations on termi- 
nation of pregnancy among women workers in the east.’ Other instances were 
‘more symptomatic of Specr’s loss of esteem, such as the sneering comment from 
the Hamburg Gauleiter Karl Kaufmann, in his capacity as Reich commissioner 
for shipping, that the armaments minister's transport fleet had introduced some 
very strange ranks.””” 

“The state secretary in the Reich ministry of food and agriculture, Herbert 
Backe, whom Speer had earlier respected as a calmly efficient expert, cavilled at 
the food industry being placed under the authority of the armaments ministry. 
Speer tried to smooth things over and pleaded for friendly understanding, 
though still seeing such a meshing of responsibilities as essential, Backe 
responded with complaints about large armaments firms hanging on to labour 
resources at the expense of agriculture. When the minister said that a totally 
inadequate supply of potatoes and vegetables was sapping productivity in the 
seriously endangered Ruhr area, Backe countered by pointing out that the cut- 
‘back in making tractors in favour of Speer’s tank production had reached an 
intolerable level.’ 

Backe received a boost by being appointed Reich minister for food and agri- 
culture, having for two years run the department as a state secretary and been 
‘on very good terms with Hitler. As a fellow minister on level pegging he was now 
able to take the armaments minister on, and attacked him with complaints 
about the agricultural firms that had been appropriated by Speer's OT and his 
NSKK transport group.””” 

‘Speer was nervous, and reacted angrily to every real or perceived challenge. 
In answer to the attack on Birkenholz he had rebuked Ley, who after a confer- 
ence with managing editors from the press had given the impression that the 
DAF was to be thanked for industry's increase in output. Ley riposted with 
the ‘request’ that Speer's cultural office should in furure, in publications on the 
building of housing, take account of Ley’s wishes as Reich commissioner for 


Correspondence between Speet and Meisner, head of the presidential chancellery, 4 and 17 
Feb, 1944, BAR Vise. 
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ing. Speer conceded that there had been a ‘press slip-up’.2”* Finally, Ley 
fomplained ‘to the Fahrer that against Hitler's wishes and despite announce- 
ts in the press, a great part of the armaments industry had not observed the 
public holiday on t May 1944, but had worked through it.” 
in latched onto every dispute, as it gave him an opportunity to blacken 
hisival Speer’s name with the Fuhrer. His incessant interventions on behalf of, 
for instance, firms that made picture frames for the Fuhrer or supplied the 
Wehrmacht with buttons, and that Speer was going to close down, were easy to 
garry. On things like this the armaments minister could give way without any 
trouble; but the fact that he clearly could not refuse to do so showed how 
fapidly he had lost prestige. 

In February 1944 Bormann passed on the Fihrer’s wish that Speer nonethe- 
Jess see that 1,600 flats were built in Linz as quickly as possible: Ley was getting 
his revenge. And Bormann’s attention was paid not just to Hitler’s favourite 
town, The Fhrer had also told him to make it known that he was ‘outraged’ at 
the stop being put to the building of bunkers for foreign missions.**" There had 
thus had to be exceptions to Speer’s effort to limit construction work to that for 
the arms drive. What was decisive, however, was the tone of voice in which such 
instructions were given—in his letter Bormann wrote: ‘Orders from the Fuhrer 
aretobe carried out by every German, and in no instance may they be rescinded 
orsuspended or halted.’ If he received a report of this kind again, he added, he 
would at once have the official responsible arrested by the Gestapo and sent to 
‘concentration camp. Speer was ‘immediately’ to order the building of the 
bunkers to continue, and the resumption of work was to be confirmed ‘at once 
and in writing’. “The Fiihrer has expressly asked me to pass his instruction on to 
you, word-for-word.” 

‘What the armaments minister was now hearing was couched in quite unfa- 
miliar language. He had sought, from immediately after his admission to hos- 
pital, to prevent any estrangement from Hitler by producing almost weekly 
‘eports in which he presented his most important complaints, counter-charges, 
4nd justifications. It was, inevitably, a dialogue at long distance, and as Speer’s 
illness lasted longer than expected and at one point looked to be very serious, his 
bs from the hospital in Hohenlychen became fainter on its way to the 

of. 

And Bormann made full use of his exclusive proximity to the Fuhrer. The 
‘onductor Wilhelm Furtwiingler asked for his cellar in the small Bavarian town 


im Letters from Speer to Ley, 24 and 31 Jan. 1944, BA R 3/1588. 
mndence between Speer and Bormann, 12 and 17 May 1944, BA R.V1573. 
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of Achleithen to be made safe against air raids; the premises were certainly not 
essential to the war effort, but Bormann passed on Hitler's decision approving 
this, and once again Speer had to go back on his principle of restricting building 
work" He could not however give way where Bormann tried to interfere mas. 
sively with arms production. When in April 1944 the later, as head of the Party 
chancellery, told Gauleiters to draft in the entire population to repair bomb 
damage to transport installations, this in some instances involved thousands of 
workers from arms factories, whom the Party put to work without the agree- 
‘ment of the armaments agencies.**” 

‘This was a dangerous precedent, which Speer was again able to have decided 
in his favour; but this was only a temporary victory, for just a few months later 
this action by Gauleiters—this time under the auspices of Goebbels as Reich 
commissioner for total mobilization of resources for war—became everyday 
practice that the armaments minister was no longer able to fend off. Thus did 
the Party succeed in sapping Speer’s authority in the economy. 

“The economic empire of the $S certainly offered alternatives to the system of, 
industrial self-administration. The intrigues by Speer's enemies failed, however, 
as soon as the debilitated armaments minister was once more able, from April 
16.44; to battle for influence with the Fuhrer and to put himself back in charge of 
the organizational changes. The renewed consolidation and even strengthening 
of his position was duc, ultimately, to the dramatic situation in air armament. 
Once again Speer managed to attract to himself all Hitler's hopes for a ‘arma- 
‘ments miracle’. 

‘Among other things, he had said at Poznaf that he would now be giving’every 
help’ toair armament, ‘which as alwaysis the responsibility of the Luftwaffe and 
the Reich marshal’ He had promised to step up the supply of all parts to the 
highest possible level and thus make possible ‘the redoubling of present pro- 
duction series, and that within a short time’. Getting his hands on air armament 
‘was to turn out to be extremely difficult. 


(© The Incorporation of Air Armaments 
In 1942/3, Speer had no leverage on air armaments except through his control of 
the supply of parts. And given the army's pressing needs there was no question, 
in the autumn of 1943, of more resources being granted through Central Plan- 
ning. As always, talk of ‘redoubling’ came easily to Speer's lips, and those actu- 
ally responsible for air armament would then find themselves having to live uP 
to this. In autumn 1943 Goring may indeed have been politically already very 
much weakened, and Speer may indeed have been toying with notions of being 
able to oust him from his ‘crown prince’ role; but the Reich marshal was far from 
the lightweight adversary General Thomas had been a year before. 

‘So long as the Fahrer did not wish to drop Goring, he was still one of the most 
powerful men in the Nazi hierarchy, and formally ranked higher than the arma- 
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its minister. Most of all, he was in charge of the most powerful bastion of the 

pole armaments business. In its battles with the enemy the Luftwaffe may well 

‘been more and more frequently coming off worse; but in the battle for 

ts it was well-nigh impregnable. As director-general of air armament 

had, in the spring of 1942, quickly and effectively remodelled his own 

trial organization on that of Speer’s, and had even won himself a greater 

sphere of influence. He had under him an industrial council, a planning office, 

a industry-economy office, a technical office, and—in contrast to Spect's 

armaments ministry—also the Luftwaffe’s development and testing establish- 
sents and acceptance inspection offices. 

‘Milch could count on the loyalty of his manufacturers. His successes in 
production and rationalization were fully on a par with Speer's. Via Goring’ 
Four-Year Plan the Luftwaffe enjoyed its own raw-materials base, in particular 
for the light alloys needed for building aircraft. Where on questions of supplies 
ofmachine tools and power plant and of construction it had to rely on Speer, the 
‘Ales’ heavy bombing raids—which touched Hitler on a raw nerve—Ient 
‘enough emphasis to ensure that Milch’s demands were met. 

Unlike the Kriegsmarine, the Luftwaffe was morcover not bogged down in 
insoluble design problems, and not floundering helplessly. So long as it had a big 
‘enough workforce, it could reach the levels of increased output in aircraft 
manufacture being asked of it. The introduction of revolutionary new kinds of 
weaponry such as rockets and jet fighters was also well under way. Or that, at any 
rate, was how it could seem to an outsider. 

Since the spring of 1942 Speer and Milch had each been in control of about 
half ofthe final manufacture of armaments. Initially, they also shared the chair 
of Central Planning. When Speer got hold of the war economy and armaments 
department, the centre of gravity however began to shift. The OKW armaments 
inspectors, working under the armaments minister, began in their areas—and 
despite orders to the contrary—to seize workers from the aircraft factories and 
move them to production for the army. Over the next two years this lever was 
repeatedly used by Speer against the air armament organization.” 

Despite such tensions and conflicts of interest, an excellent cooperation 
developed with the air armaments director-general. It was Goring, not 
Milch, whom Speer saw as his rival. They were soon close and inseparable 
friends, making a strikingly disparate pair: Milch small, stocky, and quick- 
tempered, with his junior officers’ mess jargon, and Speer the tall, ascetic intel- 
‘ectual Milch came to joint conferences flanked by a phalanx of experts to 
lend weight to the Luftwaffe’s interests. Speer and Milch usually found it possi- 
bHeto reach friendly agreement. On the other hand Milch met with nothing but 
eaifPtoval from Karl-Otto Saur, the head of the armaments ministry's techni 

‘fice who took care of the practical work for Speer in supplying the army 
armaments, 
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‘Mitch was anyway at loggetheads with his commander-in-chief Goring—not 
juscoveriet fighters, but on other important air armament matters as well. Itwas 
jpevitable that the aircraft industry, too, should get caught in the crossfire. The 

re the Luftwaffe got into difficulties in its battle with the enemy, the more 
ruthlessly Goring looked round for people to blame.**” As early as September 
rgqzhe was deploring an alleged lack of initiative in industry, which he said was 

tohold on to at least a lead in the quality of the aircraft." During a meet- 
ing in March 1943, when the Allied air offensive was reaching a first peak and 
more and more delays were being seen in German aircraft development, he 
again | heaped abuse on the industry: ‘It did not have people who could be taken 
seriously, but jugglers and conjurers; they looked to him like a circus.” 

‘When in the autumn of 1943 Speer began his rise to the political heights, it 
was Milch's turn to be in the crossfire. Goring embraced Hitler’s idea of build- 
ing underground aircraft factories, and obtained authority to tell the reluctant 

ts minister to go ahead with this.” Speer justifiably saw it as asking, 

too much of him, and held up the start of construction for several months} argu- 

ments with the Luftwaffe construction office about the type of structure to use 

him a welcome excuse.”*’ Milch was however already hoping to be getting 
more machine tools and workers for the new factories. 

‘Yet Speer was making current air armament work so difficult that Mich got 
theimpression that there was a deliberate policy of being obstructive, in order to 
be able to take over aircraft manufacture as well (as navy armament had been 
just weeks before). In autumn 1943 the Luftwaffe did in fact need Speer's sup- 
port for its fighter programme, especially with regard to the supply of parts. 
When there was a shortage of crankshafts, for instance, Speer's representatives 
refused to step up deliveries, expressing doubts as to the seriousness of Milch’s 
planning. The arms minister consequently asked Milch not to continue working 
‘on the basis of programme figures that had already been agreed with industry. 
Forecast output figures like this might end up not being achieved, and that could 
well ead the Wehrmacht offices into making the wrong military judgement 
Here Speer's primary concern was no doubt that he should not himself be held 
tesponsible for the forecasts not being met. 

‘The Luftwaffe appeared at the weekly joint meetings with a large band of 
‘pert ‘at company strength’, probably because, as Speer smugly commented, 
they were each capable only of a limited activity. His ministry, on the contrary, 
‘as represented ‘by a few, but heavyweight people’, and was able easily to prove 
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to the Luftwaffe officials that their paperwork and planning were inadequate" 
‘Speer complained that at every meeting there was talk of a new programme, 
but no one could tell them anything precise about it. He wanted to force the 
Luftwaffe to come up at last with a programme that was workable.” When 
‘Milch wondered why proposals that had been made by his experts in mid-1gq4 
were, once Speer had taken charge of air armament, suddenly found to be 
practicable after all, he felt there was more than a suspicion that the armaments 
ministry had been using blocking tactics.°” 

Above all else it was a power-struggle between Goring and Speer for the 
crown-prince role and for command of the war economy. And as 1943 turned 
into 1944, Speer was winning. Together with Dénitz he persuaded Hitler that if 
U-boats were to be equipped with electronic technology, than new methods 
‘would have to be adopted. The head of the armaments ministry's main commit- 
tee on electrical engineering, Friedrich Lischen, should be given special pow- 
rs to pull together all the work that was going on in this sector. This was aimed 
at Géring’s Four-Year Plan administration, where the research that was being 
done in this field was focused mainly on the needs of the Luftwaffe. After a fierce 
personal argument, Goring finally gave way on this point." Speer was able to 
make use of the order to build underground aircraft factories to get Goring to 
hand over the Luftwaffe’s construction services to him.” 

“The turning point came with the heavy air raids on German air armaments 
factories in the spring of 1944, which severely disrupted Milch's production 
planning. On the one hand there was the utmost urgency to push ahead with 
‘a start on series production of the Me 262 jet fighter, and on the other the V-1 
flying bomb also had to be built in large numbers. To get extra skilled workers 
for this Milch needed Specr’s cooperation, since this skilled workforce could be 
found only through rationalization and switching from other tasks in Specr's 
industrial domain. Milch was faced with a dilemma: his friend’ Speer was drag- 
ging his feet, while Willy Messerschmitt was pushing him hard for the means 
to go ahead with production of the Me 262. His forbidding Messerschmitt (0 
approach Hitler and Goring direct was a gesture of helplessness.” 

Messerschmitt disregarded it, and managed to get Hitler and Goring to order 
that the Me 262 be put into large-scale production. He also invited Speer per 
sonally—"because of the key position of your ministry’—to a demonstration of 
the aircraft." ‘The armaments minister was prepared to let Milch have 6,000 
unskilled workers, in particular Italian military internees, but unwilling to make 
any of his own skilled workforce available.” 
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ur, who in early 1944 had taken over control of armaments for the minister 
shen he was il and sas looking after contracts for the navy and army, proved 
snpromising. There were examples aplenty to show that everyone stood to 
from a better integration of the different areas of armament. When at the 
sai" rning of 1943 Daimler-Benz AG had been asked by Speer to move the 
— facture of engines for motor torpedo boats from the factory in Berlin- 
jelde to Stuttgart-Untertiirkheim in order to free up capacity for build- 

Jpg tanks, it was found that concentrating operations in Unterturkheim brought 
i-a-half times increase in overall output. And on top of this rationaliza- 
ton effect start-up of the ‘Panther’ tank programme at Marienfelde was 


4 

siete now set about finding further capacity for expanding the production 
of MTB diesel engines. From the manufacturing viewpoint these highly tuned 
ngines were in the same class as acro-engines; the only suitable facilities were 
fn Gorlitz,and these were fully occupied by a repair workshop for aero-engines. 
Moving the workshop into other aero-engine factories that had been closed 
down was a possibility, but all Speer could do was ask Milch to do him this 
favour.” The Luftwaffe did not however want to take second place to the navy 
and army programmes—pointing to the Allied air offensive, it was rather look- 
ing itself to be reinforced. 

‘Milch asked, to no avail: ‘Cannot the submarine and tank people realize that 
in four or six months’ time Germany will not be able to manufacture one more 
tank or submarine? Saur, cannot you realize that something has to be done?"*** 
During this time, as Speer was in hospital, Saur was Hitler's preferred contact in 
the armaments ministry. The ailing minister's position was becoming shaky, and 
4 his previous technical ‘director’ Saur looked as if he might rise to be his 
successor. 

‘The sick man’s good friend Milch now came to his aid, by offering to let 
take over aircraft manufacture. In doing so, the air armaments director sw: 
lowed the bitter pill of Speer being in charge of distributing resources. This 
‘meant not only the skilled armaments workers, materials, transport, and con- 
struction facilities, but also special rations of foodstuffs. If somebody works on 
tanks in a factory, he’s showered with food parcels. If the same man works twice 
‘shard in aircraft production, he gets nothing,’ Milch complained." And he 
believed he had more influence on Speer than on his potential successors. 

He had already been putting forward concrete proposals.”*’ A ‘Fighter Staff” 
should be formed, on the model of the ‘Ruhr Staff” that had been given special 
Powers and overcome the bomb damage in the Ruhr. In this, all the experts from 
thearmaments ministry, air ministry, and industry would then pool their efforts 
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to sce that sorely stressed aircraft production was relocated, better protected, 
and restored to peak output. ‘ 

‘Speer went along with this proposal, but when he telephoned Giring from his 
sickbed he met with a rebuff. The Reich marshal no doubt guessed that this 
Would be only the first step towards merging air armaments into the Speer 
Ininistry. A second phone call, this time to Hitler, got the proposal accepted, 
though not entirely as Speer wanted. Hitler did agree to the idea of a Fighter 
‘Staff, but turned down his arms minister's suggestion to give the job of heading 
itto Karl Hanke, the Gauleiter of Silesia. Hanke was seen as having been a loyal 
colleague to his friend Speer. 

Hitler did not, it seemed, want to give any further central armaments tasks to 
Gauleiters. Appointing Sauckel, the Gauleiter of Thuringia, to run manpower 
matters had turned out to be a mistake, for a Gauleiter was, he felt incapable of 
constantly negotiating and making compromises. And that lost him his political 
authority. The Fahrer decided without further ado to give the job to Speer's rival 
in the ministry, Saur—an alarming sign to the bedridden minister that he him- 
self had fallen in Hitler's favour. Milch, too, gave his vote to Saur, seeing him as 
the most likely to get things done; so Speer had finally to give in. 

‘Agreement on the organization and powers of the Fighter Staff was then 
reached quickly and smoothly. All that worried Hitler was the name being given 
twit (Jagerstab)—he was worried that in the eyes ofthe sore-pressed population 
it might be misinterpreted as a programme to benefit Goring’s hunting cronies 
(Hagere’).* 

‘Most important of all in Hitler's view was an immediate start on building (wo 
bombproof factories for the latest aircraft projects. To get current production 
back up to high figures it was found necessary to appoint a works delegate for the 
‘reinvigoration of aircraft manufacture’ in every bombed-out aircraft factory, 
who then had limitless power to issue orders in Speer’s and Milch’s name. 

‘Astounding results were achieved over the next three months, The fighter 
industry rose again from the ruins, producing more aircraft than ever before. In 
‘April 1944 for the first time ever, 4,000 aircraft were sent to the front from the 
factories and repair shops, a monthly total for which, when he announced it by 
telephone, Saur got the accolade ‘excellent’ from the lips of the Fahrer.”” On 
Hitler's orders the building of self-propelled assault howitzers was on 30 April 
1944 given the same degree of urgency as the fighter programme, and the 
Fighter Staff's action squad now tackled the corresponding factories inthe tank 
industry as well.” 

Saur and Milch visited factories, giving pep-talks to the exhausted workers, 
corganizing emergency measures, and sacking incompetent managers. 
‘Makeshft buildings were put up, air-raid rubble was cleared away. The most 
important measure of all, however, was the introduction of the 72-hour week: 
“Though Speer made special rations of food and clothing available, making the 
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work possible, the effort was an extreme one; it could be made only 
forced labourers from a variety of forcign nationalities slaved on build 
apege aircraft in a murderous piece-work quota system. 
mile ‘Saur and Milch were pouring all their energy into ensuring that the 
sguer Staff could operate succesfully Specr could not help seeing that 
Fighter “"vhom no one now really took seriously as Hitler's appointed succes- 
Gemgeemed 10 be Making progress with his intrigues. In mid-April 1944 he 
m wed his demand to take over from Speer control of the entire armaments 
renet The practical work of managing the armaments ministry was to be 
¢ by Géring’s friend the Austrian industrialist Georg Meindl.”” Meindl! 
assumimeady, because of his ‘crooked ways’, been warned off by Speer from 
vosng to forge an “Ostmark industrial bloc” behind the ministers back.”* On 
tM occasion Speer had yet again seen confirmation of his judgement that the 
oethe success of self-administration by industry ‘[lay} in the engineer's 
yntrammelled enthusiasm for his job, which could go beyond the interests of his 


hace Ley was also apparently prepared to take on Speer's mantle, but 
kept such a low profile that he represented no serious competition. This made 
Lis one of the eternal losers in the fight for control of the economy, for Hitler 
didnot back the DAF's moves to take on technical matters in the factories in 
1 to its social-policy concerns.””* When in May 19.44 Speer went on the 
counter-attack, he found Ley easy to deal with. Agreement was reached on a 
Somradely’ coordination of the earlier cooperation, although there had 
undoubtedly been a ‘deterioration in relations that had until then always been 
rept friendly” 

Hitler’ irritation at the slow progress being made in moving production into 
«aes, and at Speer’s delays in building large underground bunkers for the arms 
industry, gave Bormann and Himmler their best opportunity for pushing the 
Fahrer into parting with Speer. At Goring’s suggestion, Hitler finally ordered 
thehead of the OT headquarters, Dorsch, to build at once six giant bunkers for 
themanufacture of fighter aircraft. This was. clear affront to the armaments min- 
ier, who after long argument was actually wanting the ‘disloyal’ Dorsch’ di 
misal* Speer was deeply hurt, but far from resigning. He did not want to give 
‘p'the heady stimulus that comes with leadership’,’” and his chances of at least 
fettng his position as armaments minister firmly re-established were not bad. 

Ina letter on 19 April 1944 he put before Hitler his views on the building 
‘rojects, and was unwilling to release Dorsch from his jurisdiction with an 


extra 
ppecause 
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independent remit. Speer's coupling this attitude with a threat to resign made 
Hitler most indignant. It seems however that he could quite envisage a ‘sof’ 
parting, with the armaments minister ‘going on leave’. This was a solution that 
at least found favour with Goring. Dorsch was already spreading the rumour 
that Speer was incurably ill, and would therefore not be returning.” 

‘Speer wrote almost imploringly to the Reich economics minister, to ‘Com. 
rade Funk’, a man the removal of whose powers he had successfully engineered 
barely a year before. He thanked him for the sympathy he had shown during his 
illness, and invited him to Merano. ‘It has given me great pleasure that you as 
‘one of the few leaders in the Reich have during this difficult time so unreservedly 
supported me and my work. I now see so clearly that this is not something to be 
taken for granted, but to be prized as a precious exception. This doesn't sadden 
‘me; for I shall pull through. I am just sorry to see, before it happens, how much 
strength will have to be wasted to put right the havoc that egocentric people are 
in a position to cause.” 

While Speer’s resignation threat may have failed to have any immediate effect 
‘on Hitler, it did spur his most important allies to action. His closest colleague 
from big-business industry and chairman of the tanks committee, Walter 
Rohland, begged him insistently on the afternoon of 20 April, Hitler's birthday, 
to stay in his post. ‘You have no right to put industry, which has followed you 
loyally to this day, at the mercy of those who will come after you, We can well 
imagine what they will be like! For us, the thing that matters from now on is what 
‘we can hang on to that will carry us through the period after a lost wat. To help 
us with that, you have to stay at your post! 

‘Support for Speer was clearly not as evident everywhere in industry as it 
was with Robland, who urged him to carry on, One of the most powerful 
‘men in heavy industry, the chairman of the Reich Iron Association Hermann 
Réchling, linked his birthday greetings to Hitler not with a good word for 
Speer, but with a suggestion that the armaments minister's military execu- 
tive, the entire apparatus of armaments commands and inspectorates, be 
scrapped.” 

At the same time Speer received from one of his oldest colleagues in industrial 
self-administration circles, the weapons manufacturer Dietrich Stahl, a similar 
‘recommendation to shut the military armaments bureaucracy out more, and to 
force a confrontation with the army ordnance office. In his present situation this 
‘was obviously out of the question for Speer, as being on friendly terms with the 
army top brass was for him an important asset. He must have been all the more 
thankful for the ‘most sincere’ wishes for a quick recovery from Stahl, who 
assured him: In saying this, Iam only a conduit for the feelings of many thou- 
sands who share these thoughts. We have so little opportunity to tell you this, but 
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wuld know that your self-sacrificing work and widely 
enim and valued at their cutee ee 
Speer’ friend Milch now proved himself as a go-between with Hitler. In a 
numa conversation he convinced the Fuhrer that i Specr went he would be 
fosinghis best man, whom not even Goring or Saur would be able to replace. A 
leetilatory Hitler gave way, though insisting that Speer would have to relin- 
<i the building work. Mich, who knew how deeply Speer had been upset 
ated to take some ‘word of comfort’ with him. After being pressed repeatedly, 
finer Gnaly ssi: “Tel Speer from me that I am very fond of hin. Is that 
ough? 

empis uncommon reaction did not fail tohave its effect. True, Speer was tetchy 
hen Milch took the news to him in Merano, where he was convalescing: ‘The 
Fuhrer can kiss my ars,’ was his initial, sullen reaction, But then, reassured by 
Je reestablished emotional tie, he set single-mindedly about rebuilding his 
iiience. On the matter of the giant bunkers, which had been the cause of 
Hier’ estrangement, he now gave way, but proposed that the whole of con- 
Htetion work should be separated from his ministry: Dorsch should be made 
{fneal inspector for building’, directly responsible to Hitler. With such a 
‘eiup, Speer would have found it easy to hamper the large-scale building work 
py holding back material and manpower, and could have pulled the rug from 

under Dorsch’s feet. 
at once relented. In a conversation at the 


Hider, once he had begun to waver, 
Obersalzberg he was back on the old cordial footing with his young friend. 


Although Géring and Himmler had fought hard in favour of construction being 
tived of, Hitler now wanted matters to be left at Dorsch being given a special 
tuukunder the overall responsibility of the armaments ministry. Having Speer a 
tivarchitect was a sentimental vision of the times to follow final victory that 
Hider clearly did not want to be parted from. 

‘One wonders if there really was an intrigue by Bormann, Himmler, and 
Giring aimed at losing Speer the Fahrer’s favour, and at ousting him from the 
office of all-powerful armaments minister. Speer knew very well from his own 
‘experience how, within the top circles of the Nazi regime and Hitler's court, one 
tad to succeed in the fight for position and power; soit could instead have been 
‘case of nervousness (plus a not entirely unwarranted distrust of him) that 
prompted in his rivals a readiness to do battle, and that positively impelled them 
toput the staying power of the personally weakened ‘crown prince’ to the test. 

Bormann on his own was, at any rate, no special danger to Speer. The main 
‘eason his alliance a year earlier with Keitel and Lammers had not offered @ 
threat to the armaments minister was, however, that Speer had been able to 
make use of his own direct access to the Fahrer, and that his authority as the 
‘Stator of the upsurge in armaments was still unspent and unrivalled. Seen in 
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that light, the present coalition of Bormann with Goring and Himmler, coupled 
with the advancement of dynamic members of Speer’s own staff, presented 
thoroughly ominous combination. Himmler would not be able to take Speer's 
place, even though his own economic empire was gradually gaining in impor- 
tance. With his appointment as interior minister the Reichsfilhrer SS had just 
risen so high in the hierarchy that he could look for no further promotion from 
Hitler, The ambitious second-rank managers in the armaments ministry, too, 
‘could individually offer Speer no competition; they were even competing one 
with another. The ambitions of Dorsch, the OT boss, went no further than run- 
ning the construction side, while his friend in the Speer ministry, Saur, still had 
to prove himself as an armaments taskmaster. Kammler, the Luftwaffe official 
and SS man, was looking to build up his position in both the construction and 
armaments sectors. 

“The setting up of the Fighter Staff came about through the sharp drop in 
German arms output, and the worsening conditions in which production was 
being carried out. It heralded the days of the pep-talking slave-drivers and spe- 
cial delegates. This meant that though Speer might lose parts of his hastily cob- 
bled-together empire, he would stil be indispensable as the moderator keeping 
the whole of the armaments effort in order. Clear above all else was the need for 
air armament finally to stop having a life of its own, and for the armament of the 
‘whole of the Wehrmacht to be in one pair of hands. This process had begun long 
since, and could lead to new groupings in the war economy. 

“This might have been Hermann Goring’s hour; but as self-appointed eco- 
nomic supremo he had already run out of any credit he might have had in this 
sector, in 1941/2. The futile struggle of his Luftwaffe against the Allied bombers 
‘during the winter and spring of 1944 lost him the last shreds of his reputation 
with the public, and probably Hitler's respect as well. Most of all his armaments 
base was falling apart; obviously the only way to build it up again was to inte- 
grate it into Speer’s area of responsibility. 

‘Now that the question of who was in charge of construction was, for the 
‘moment, settled, Speer turned to a counter-attack against Goring. In May 1944 
the start of the Allied air attacks on the fuel plants—which Speer later described 
as the beginning of'a new era in the air war’,and ‘the end of German armaments 
production”"’—brought the Reich marshal’s reputation to rock bottom. It was 
now obvious that there was deep dissension in air armament circles about what 
needed to be concentrated on. The Luftwaffe general staff was worried that 
handing one part of aircraft manufacture over to Speer had resulted in the 
fighter arm now being given preference. It was suggested, in order to avert the 
danger to the bomber arm, that the whole of aircraft production be grouped 
under the armaments ministry." 

Hitler, too, disapproved of the meagre output of bombers, and demanded 
that the Me 262 ‘miracle weapon’ should also be usable in a fighter-bomber role. 
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pis ledto vehement arguments with Mich, which in the end cost the latter the 

part of his authority.” Speer now began to take a direct and active part 
srettaft production, and on 26 May 1944 attended a Fighter Staff meeting in 
ig arms ministry forthe first time.” He immediately ook the reins in his own 
ands ignoring, the ‘tone of hearty comradeship’ with which Milch had wel- 
bethed him. From then on, meetings of the Fighter Staff were held at the 


‘naturally took all the credit for the rapid recovery of aircraft manufac- 
‘output. A daily best of 388 new aircraft was achieved on 31 May, with a 
further 57 machines leaving the repair workshops.” For Speer this was con- 
firmation of the optimistic high estimates with which he had, as usual, caused 
Hider such delight. There was to be a monthly output of 6,000 fighters until the 
tof the year and all the assembly factories were to be moved underground.” 
Goring protested that this increase was proof of how far Speer had been hinder~ 
ing air armament in the past; Speer countered this by pointing out that the 
increase had been achieved using reserves controlled by the Luftwaffe.” 
“sertions like this could not, of course, be checked. But its significant that 
when three weeks later Milch was making his internal farewell speech to staff, 
te declared that the reorganization had been the only way of overcoming the 
intruction from the Reich ministry for armament and war production: ‘We did 
fot have the construction capacity, we did not have the truck transport... . 
very request we expressed in these connections was turned down with a smirk 
tythe offices concerned . . . Nor did we have any means of giving our workers 
theextra rations necessary for them to work a 72-hour week. So far as material 
allocations and parts supplies were concerned, we were treated like lepers’. 
For Speer the prime aim was, as he later confided in his memoirs, finally to get 
Giring excluded from armaments.”” Behind this there was however undoubt- 
edly also the urge to pay Goring back for the intriguing he had played a leading 
part in while Speer was confined to his sickbed. The reported successes in 
fighter production gave the minister the opportunity to inform the Fihrer that 
heand Milch were agreed that the whole of air armament should be incorpo- 
rated in the armaments ministry. He conceded that, like other branches of the 
Wehrmacht, the Luftwaffe might keep an ordnance office. This should however 
concern itself with weapons development only so long as this did not interfere 
with current production. 
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Itis typical of Speer’s tactics, and also of his intention to enjoy the situation to 
the full, that he asked Hitler to himself work on Goring so that the latter would 
come to the armaments minister suggesting the handover. Goring was to offer’ 
Speer his capitulation.” 

Hitler agreed on this way of doing things, thus indicating that he was once 
more placing all his hopes on the armaments minister, and that the crisis in their 
relations could be seen as a thing of the past. Speer’s negotiations with Goring 
on the transfer saw the Reich marshal at a loss, complaining to his rival of the 
Fahrer’s sudden changes of mind. ‘It was all very baffling, Goring said, since 
only a short while ago Hitler had thought that I [Speer] had too many jobs on 
my hands as it was.” 

Goring took out his disappointment elsewhere, by parting company with 
Speer’s friend Milch and taking all his offices away from him. No one was 
appointed to succeed him as state secretary in the Reich air ministry. Lt. Gen 
‘Wolfgang Vorwald now had only a severely trimmed-down technical air arma- 
ment office, and all other, earlier tasks were wound up. 

‘Milch was given the nominal title of an inspector-general of the Luftwaffe, 
and from then on accompanied Speer as his deputy in meetings with his depart- 
‘mental heads and on official trips. In practical terms, however, he took a back 
seat. Speer was later to write in his memoirs that the takeover of the air arma- 
ments industry had been a ‘minor matter compared with the havoc being 
‘wrought in Germany by the enemy air forces’. The organizational changes 
made at this high point in arms output did not really do anything to help Speer 
further along his road to success. Indeed, in material terms this rather marked 
the start of the collapse of armaments. 

For the Luftwaffe the handover of what had previously been an independent 
armament policy thus did not pay off. In ordering the transfer of air armament 
Goring had, as commander-in-chief, explained the reasons for this step by 
saying that the strengthening of air armament demanded a ‘concentration of the 
‘entire German armaments effort to this end’, He wanted to reserve to himself 
the right to set out the tactical requirements and technical arrangements on 
which the armaments minister should then base his management of produc- 
tion.” This was, when it came down to it, nothing more than a feeble gesture. 

From then on Speer put a stop to any attempt by Goring to put forward any 
armament interests of his own, for instance in the name of the air ministry.” 
‘One tangible advantage from the organizational changes was that unified man- 
agement of the whole administration, from the headquarters in Berlin via the 
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sanz tight down to the factories, could be made much simpler.” S| 
Mites wl inti a pianos ae Sa 
My, for instance, the navy—which had suffered indirectly because of the 
Fighter Stafl—would be able to make a better case forts programmes asa result 
‘all sectors being brought together in the new Armaments Staff.” 

Industry itself played no part in this process. Speer welcomed the heads of the 
sviasion industry, who now came under his ministry, for the first time at the 
sneeting of the Armaments Staff on 24 August 1944. His main message to them 
‘tas that an aircraft factory was a technical installation, and should therefore be 
yun by technical people. He pilloried one of the basic evils of this branch of 
jadustry—the fact that the chief designer wanted at the same time to be in 
charge of the business, Designers, he said, were ‘artistic types’; people ‘who have 
potonly to think in terms of sober reality, but also have to cast their minds rather 
further ahead’. Speer really looked on himself as being this sort of artistic type, 
though with his matter-of-fact view of the future he had long ceased to take this 
100 per cent seriously. The common aim was, he said: ‘by boosting fighter pro- 
duction to succeed finally in fending off the greatest danger that faces us, that of 
armament here in our homeland being brought to its knees. By doing that, we 
‘shall lay the foundations for a successful outcome to this war!’ He announced — 
asa threat or a source of relief—that he had made sure all court-martial prose- 
cautions for shortcomings in production that were pending at the Reich ministry 
ofaviation would be dropped.” 

‘This symbolic turning point was important most of all for Speer himself, who 
vas fora short while back in his crown prince role and could bask in the feeling 
ofbeing from now on absolute master of the German armaments industry. The 
OKW had tried time and again to bring armaments under one roof ever since 
‘armament had begun in the mid-1930s, and had failed because of conflicts of 
interest between the various branches of the Wehrmacht. Now this had been 
forced through by Hitler's architect and favourite in a sophisticated series of 
intrigues, at the same time as the generals’ defeats had sapped their own self- 
‘confidence and lost them the Fihrer’s trust. Speer's absolute power thus proved 
‘be only an illusory boom preceding the bust of defeat. 

[tas mainly internal tensions that had brought Milch down. But he also suc- 
‘umbed to the tactics of Speer who, just as when he robbed General Thomas of 
Power in 1942, began with the ‘friendly arm around the shoulder’ and then went 
{he undermine him in his job until the ripe fruit fell into Speer’s lap. By then 
ered Way out the victim himself could see was to hand everything over. 
iteame ‘at objectively, this centralization of power had a lot to be said for it; but 
Sent fats 00 late, and instead of overcoming the armaments economy's ten~ 
Curse of ences it merely brought them inside the Speer ministry. When the 

__ ofthe war brought the ministry to the point of collapse in the autumn of 
“ SE Ministerio, ts. 
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19445 this concealed the fact that it was surely this expansion that had been the 
downfall of Speer’s armaments policy. 

‘Speer’s own personality, and his scheming for power, stood in the way of the 
move begun a whole year earlier to bring the diverse sectors of armaments 
together by means of a planning office. His juggling with reckless promises, 
priorities, and partial successes was bound sooner or later to bring him, too, 
crashing down, 


(d) The Creation of the Armaments Staff, 1 August 1944 
In a process that lasted almost two years, from the spring of 1942, Speer had 
reorganized the war economy and made it entirely his creature. The major deci- 
sions on armaments matters were taken in his regular meetings with Hitler, and 
put into effect through the greatly expanded and thoroughly seasoned appara- 
tus of his armaments ministry. The agreements reached in Central Planning on 
the allocation of resources, production of raw materials, and infrastructure were 
implemented via the raw-materials and planning office. The other offices, work- 
ing in close harmony with industry's system of self-administration, ensured that 
production goals were met. 

As the ability to produce arms was increasingly cramped by the Allies’ air war 
and the loss of sources of supply outside the Reich, setting priorities and com- 
ing to agreement with other bodies took on more and more importance. In order 
to mect the most important armaments targets, a certain degree of ‘cannibal- 
ism' became widespread, not only in the occupied territories but also within the 
German war industry itself. Civilian production had already been integrated 
and pillaged, and in 1944 the process continued mostly within the armaments 
sector itself, 

“Taking over naval and air armament had provided the conditions for a unified 
control of the arms production process. It was very soon found however that 
the armaments ministry, with its equally strong blocs of the planning and raw- 
materials offices, arms supply office, echnical office, and armaments office, was 
having to struggle very hard to keep the centrifugal forces under control. Speer's 
meetings with his departmental heads could give only a general indication of 
‘what line to follow. If he was to be sure of having an escape route, $0 as to con- 
‘centrate on the increasingly difficult battle for power among Hitler's courtiers, 
Speer needed to have a small working staff. That was where the most important 
‘experts had to achieve the necessary coordination. A body like this could take 
some of the load off the minister's shoulders; but to some extent it then meant 
that his hand on the tiller of the armaments process could be dispensed with. 
For a man as attuned to the exercise of power as Speer, it was therefore impor 
tant to find a set-up and a staff that would offer him the certainty that this instru- 
‘ment could not slip out of his hand, or be wrenched from it. 

Reviving the Armaments Council, which he had set up for a short while in 
May 1942, was not the answer. That, at the time, had brought together the top 
Wehrmacht armaments representatives—Milch, Fromm, Witzell, Thomas, and 
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and leading members of the arms industry.™* Discussing the practicali- 
fest this OP level had little point, and as a result the 1942 Armaments Coun- 
Gi never really went into action. As late as 10 May 1944, when under political 
i Rsure Speet had to part with one of his closest colleagues in the ministry, the 
building contractor Stobbe-Dethlefisen, he appointed him to the Armaments 
Runeiit was nothing more than a consolation gesture. The appointment was 
‘bined merely with the request to ‘pass on to us everything in any area that 
) as an outsider, learn there’. 

P The Fighter Staff set up in March 1944 was, on the contrary, an extremely 
efetive instrument. The principle on which it worked was that its members 
fore direct responsibility for closely defined areas of activity, ensured close links 
‘vith the most important factories, and could take rapid decisions. Once all the 
Vrrious fields of armaments were combined, however, the Fighter Staff became 
uperfluous. Speer dissolved it from 1 August 1944, and (keeping the same orga- 
fizational set-up, and taking the all-embracing jurisdiction of the Ruhr Staff as 
{ model) replaced it with the new Armaments Staff.” 

‘He combined in this Staff responsibility for the most pressing armaments 

tasks, Practically all major programmes—the Luftwaffe programme, the navy 
es, the tank programme, etc.—were on the list. This did seem to con- 
indict the intention of focusing activity on particular areas, and has to be seen 
ts conceding to the various branches of the Wehrmacht that none of them 
should be put at a disadvantage. The essential point was the proviso that the 
scope ofthese programmes was in future to be ruled on by Speer himself. They 
‘would then have priority both for manufacture and for construction work. 
finally deprived the individual armed forces, and their ordnance offices, of their 
opportunities for exerting influence. 

‘This was further helped by Speer’s laying down that he personally was to 
appoint the members of the Armaments Staff. They represented the major 
bodies of experts, and were predominantly Speer’s tried and tested engineers 
with long years of experience in government administration. He retained the 
authority to take all necessary decisions in his own name. 

Inhis first address to the Armaments Staff Speer let it be known that his prime 
Concern, in all organizational measures, was to safeguard his territory while 
‘delegating the practical work as far as possible. He was not interested in the 
details of armaments management; this he left even more than before to Saur, 
‘who was his deputy in the Armaments Staff as well. Apart from a few visits for 

brmation purposes, he was remarkable in subsequent mectings of the Staff 
‘mainly by his absence. It became Saur’s working team, and it soon made the 
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ing continuing resistance in the field of naval armament. This he was seeing not 
int Mfrom the shipyard industry, which he branded as ‘outdated’ and ‘hide- 
fethd with radon’, but also ro some exten from the Kriegsmarine eel. Hs 
‘pew’ man Merker was, Speer explained, unable on his own to overcome this 

‘doged opposition’. So we need, across as broad a bare as possible, a general 
onslaught to crush this resistance, so that with the strength we have gained in the 
restofindustry we can show what production really means." ; 

‘When offering justification for his style of leadership, Speer risked going very 
far when, as the representative of the authoritarian Fahrer state, he told the 
assembled industrialists and engineers that ‘we are about to reintroduce the par- 
lamentary state here’. He was convinced, he told them, ‘that there are a number 
ofthings that can be settled not justin the military way, that is to say by orders 
frum the top down. In these areas we have to provide ourselves with the safety. 
raves that are needed to let off steam and get rid ofthe things that go wrong, in 
such a system.’ The Armaments Staff was to be one ‘of those bodies where, 
though the thunder of Saur's voice may indeed make itself heard above all 
thers there is still a place on the agenda fora free expression of opinions, and 


trent. slage his aliance with industry. ‘Lam relyingron eaters 
cet fold alive and whatever may happen inthe nest weeks soa eee 


Jn conclusion he said that the ‘psychological work to be done was ‘at 

ny ‘as the actual increasing of arms Production, it was clear that 
teferring toa division of labour between himself and ‘Saur, which would 
‘Sole him of respons i 
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and Goebbels’ one can also see clearly that Speer was beginning to organize his 
exit. He plainly no longer saw himself as the crown prince and possible succes. 
sor to his Fuhrer. 


5. THE ss ECONOMIC EMPIRE 


In August 1944 the Allies storming through Normandy, the central front in the 
cast collapsing at the same time, and the unceasing air raids targeting key points 
in the German war economy must have been even for Speer an unmistakable 
signal that the armaments miracle would soon be over. The beginning of the end 
was in sight. Only a few weeks earlier the armaments minister had been full of. 
energy, buttressing his weakened empire and getting a fresh hold on the war 
economy. At the beginning of June 1944, as he got the better of Goring and made 
air armament his own, he had sought with a dual stroke to sweep aside his two 
final and strongest rivals. 

In his meetings with Hitler in the first week of June, immediately before the 
Allied invasion began, Speer told him of the agreement he had reached with 
‘Milch on integrating air armaments into his ministry, attacked the worsted 
Goring with untrue assertions, and announced what his next steps were to be."” 
His aim was, as he explained, finally to take charge of allocating manpower as 
well. The continuing battle over the use of manpower in France still had to be 
sorted out, but—as the course of military events was already removing this 
problem—this was no more than a pretext. His talks with Sauckel, some of them 
involving heated argument,” in fact then ended up quite satisfactorily. Speer 
had launched a general attack on the manpower plenipotentiary, as the latter 
had been unwilling to get used to giving the needs of armaments pride of place. 
‘One particular feature’ highlighted during their negotiations was that GBA sta- 
tistics invariably showed several hundred thousand more workers in armaments 
than the sums done in Speer’s armaments office." 

“The lateness of the integration however only created for Speer an even more 
difficult situation with Goebbels, as commissioner for total mobilization of 
resources for war, and with the other Gauleiters, who since the summer of 1944 
had themselves been taking greater interest in the use of manpower. 

His second target was Himmler. Hitler agreed to Speer's demand that the 
production facilities of the SS must, like those of the other three branches of the 
armed forces, be placed under the armaments ministry. Speer immediately went 
‘on the offensive, complaining that every year 500,000 runaway foreign workers 
and prisoners of war working on armaments were arrested by the police and 
then, as concentration-camp inmates, employed by the SS on their own pro- 
jects. Hitler's assurance that he would back Speer against Himmler in his 
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4emand to have control over the prisoners gave the minister a weapon he could 
det strike at the very heart ofthe SS economic empire. 

in his writings after the war Speer admittedly put the events in a totally dif- 
ferentlight. His 1969 memoirs describe an alleged intrigue by Himmler that had 

him to act. Hitler had, Speer said, asked him to help the SS build up an 

jent economic empire of its own,” so that it would be strong enough 

Under his successors to be able to withstand cutbacks in its funding. In his 

Separate book on the SS'slave state’ Speer tried to prove that from the moment 

te 100k office he had fought an unending battle against the ambition of the SS 

torake over the German economy.”"*As he tells it, Himmler wanted to have him 

‘murdered while he was in hospital in the spring of 1944. When that did not suc- 

feed, the Reichsfulhrer SS had wanted to build up Kammler—‘in many ways my 

frirror image’, as Speer described him in his memoirs”'*—as his successor as 
emaments minister. 

‘What significance, then, did the industrial undertakings of the SS have for the 
German war economy? Was Speer’s battle with Himmler more than just com- 
petition for the Fhrer’s favour? For the executive and security operations of the 
Fpidly expanding organization Himmler had been running since the middle of 
the 19308, the economic aspects were of only secondary importance. They had 
todo mainly with fiscal problems in the financing of the organization, and with 
the SS itself supplying the goods to meet its everyday needs and the materials for 
pbuilding its barracks and camps.’ 

‘Since 1936, with the Four-Year Plan and his Reichswerke concern, Goring, 
had been forging a powerful economic empire that, through its aggressive urge 
to expansion, soon became the biggest nationalized undertaking in Europe; at 
the same time Robert Ley’s DAF was building up a profitable business with 
interests ranging from housing through tourism and car-making to shipyards 
and arms factories. All this while, Himmler’s ventures into economic activity 
had remained modest in the extreme. His organization was funded mainly from 
the public purse. The first campaign of Aryanization brought it nothing to speak 
of-merely a rather haphazard conglomeration of small firms. The only market- 
leader acquisition was in the manufacture of mineral water. There was a clear 
focus on profit-making (the SS leadership tried to avoid anything involving 
financial risk). In the phase up to 1940/1, no more far-reaching political or eco- 
‘omic goals were pursued."” Himmler’s attention was focused most of all on 
the building-materials sector. 

Even when the booty flowed in from all over Europe after the start of the war, 
the SS was left out in the cold, There were no riches to be got from a fairly high 
‘Proportion of the agricultural concerns that had been seized in eastern Europe. 

made use of the ‘circle of friends’ he had had since 1932 to gather 
‘donations from German industry, and made efforts to forge contacts with 
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influential banks.”"* Even as he was forming and equipping more and more 
Waffen-SS units he was, in the early days, highly dependent on others finan- 
cially, and beholden to the head of army armaments for meagre amounts of 
matériel wrung out of him after a hard struggle. 

‘Until 1941/2 the SS was of negligible significance for the German war econ- 
omy, as either a producer or a consumer. The same was true of the potentially 
most valuable economic asset Himmler could have had in the rapidly rising 
number of prisoners in his camp system. There, however, preserving their abil- 
ity to work and the idea of making an efficient use of manpower played hardly 
any practical role, Terror was, and remained, the true purpose of the SS. An 
attempt was made to combine with this political goal the extraction from those 
incarcerated some further economic ‘value’—through putting their labour to 
‘use, or through a saving in resources. 

From quite early on there were, however, a few moves to make changes, and 
both increase the yield from the prisoners’ work and give the SS as a whole a 
greater economic weight vis-a-vis other centres of power in the Reich. Yet dur- 
ing the war the number of younger officials with an education in economics— 
such as Otto Ohlendorf—in the ranks of the SS remained very small. Himmler 
could, itis true, use honorary membership to give a whole series of leading busi- 
‘nessmen and industrialists an SS rank; but this did not as a rule mean he would 
‘be able to give them orders in their own field, or indeed that these industrialists 
‘were even part of the SS economy. 

“The breakthrough seems to have come in 1941.Via cooperation with the most 
influential of the private industrial concerns, IG-Farben AG, the SS launched its 
biggest industrial investment project at Auschwitz.” Yet Himmler profited 
from this only as the hirer-out of forced labour, and right up to the end of the war 
the project was never brought to completion. Nonetheless this ‘new friendship’ 
encouraged Himmler’s economic managers—Ulrich Greifelt, head of the staff 
main office of the Reich commissioner for the consolidation of German nation- 
hood, Franz Hayler, general manager of the economic group for trade, and 
‘Oswald Pohl, head of the economic and administrative central office""'—to aim 
at more far-reaching goals. 

‘These were to expand the businesses owned by the SS itself, link private busi- 
ness more closely to the SS, and give Himmler’s organization real influence in 
the economy. As a long-term aim, for after the war, one could even think in 
terms of setting up an SS-led ‘European’ economics ministry." In the Reich 
group for industry such aspirations met at once with massive opposition. The 
leaders of industry would not condone a combining of racial policy, security 
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and industrial policy, the whole dominated by the SS. In the Reich eco- 
pole nistry, t00, efforts by the SS to gain influence over industrial policy 
pomarmly rejected.” 
were pent policy offered an important opportunity for making such moves 
setemenler as Reich commissioner for the consolidation of Gear cana 
Here HEFDV) asserted himself more and more forcefully gainer ne hal, 
did, itis true, acquire only a handful of commercial businesses in the 
‘The SS Cihe settlement and resettlement that had already begun during the 
xitwas already preparing to take charge of the relocation and settlement. 
var ery. Superfcilly, this was a matter of obtaining the financial mean, and 
rari materials, for an immense programme of settlement. Furthermore, 
the 5 bases in the east were to be made economically self-sufficient. 
tbe SS Trcady here it was plain that the SS had only a limited scope for action 
sn competing with the interest of the civil and economic administration, the 
te year Plan, the Wehrmacht, and private industry. ™ Speer too, after he took 
re, Kept a firm hold on what he had. Profiting from the weaknesses of other 
bain single-mindedly expanded his authority in the occupied territories in 
i, 
proceed planning for settlement Himmler had had a peacetime building 
programme of his own worked out, For the new armaments minister in 1942 
tbs offered a greater threat than the raids the SS was making on the industrial- 
policy front, where the defences were holding relatively firm. Himmler was 
‘ranting, within five years, to spend more than RMi3bn. on building works, 
thu signalling that he was aiming for supremacy in the German construc. 
tion industry. Speer, on the other hand, had at first taken on his new tasks with 
the prospect in mind that, after final victory was won, he would disband his 
nintry and then find fulfilment as the Fahrer's peacetime minister for 
construction, 

With the appointment in 1941 of Kammer, the Luftwaffe's expert on build- 
ing, to head the working group on construction in the SS economic administra. 
ton main office, Himmler had found himself an assertive champion of SS 
intrest Over the next three years, until the end of the war, Kammler came to 
te one of Speer’s most dangerous adversaries. When in the spring of 1044 
Xanmler secured Hitler's support for the new special buildings project, against 

_ easton from the minister that nearly cost the latter his post, he was on the 
(ct of moving into the foreground as an alternative to Speer.” In his memoirs 
feat to Kammler as Himmier’s man and a ‘cold, ruthless schemer, a 
ban the Pursuit ofa goal, and as carefully calculating as he was unscrupu- 

ape 28 echoing, decades later the respect in which he had held this rep- 
tative of he SS economy. 
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‘The strongest potential Kammler wielded in economic politics was his 
of concentration-camp inmates’ which, as the Speer Chronik comments in 
1944, "forms a new supporting pillar that the minister needs, from time to time, 
to shift back into its right place in the facade’. ” When Himmler set this up he 
had linked it, in 1942, with an offer to use concentration-camp prisoners, pris. 
‘oners of war, and civilian forced labourers to repair bomb damage. In 1944 these 
beginnings developed into a network of mobile concentration camps, which 
became indispensable for maintaining war production in the prime target areas, 
“These gangs of construction workers thus gained in value and status, to become 
‘a tool that greatly enhanced the influence the SS could exert on the war 
economy.” 

‘When setting its labour-force potential to work, the SS however repeatedly 
‘came up against self-imposed limits. Its prime function, as the main proponent 
ofa policy of terror and extermination based on racial ideology, stopped it from 
‘going far enough in changing the way it dealt with prisoners, and from adopting 
the principle of work rather than extermination. In the main, the outcome was 
an irrational juxtaposition of the two." Isolated moves by the SS to make more 
efficient use of its labour potential through measures geared to the aim of pro- 
ducing armaments, by keeping its slave workers alive and fit to work, usually 
‘came to nothing.’” 

With defeat on the horizon, the SS tried to take on ever-larger tasks to shore 
up the war economy, and this inevitably put it under greater pressure to perform 
and to justify itself. The anti-cconomic nature of the S$ industrial set-up 
asserted itself entirely. If Kammler was to show that he could carry out Hitler's 
top-priority armaments tasks better than Speer, then little value could be 
attached to the health and lives of the prisoners working on air armaments, 
moving factories underground, and other special projects. It was felt that total 
terror and an insane ‘using up’ of the labour force were the only way to meet the 
ambitious targets that had been set. 

‘Speer had only a very limited interest in these forced labourers getting 
‘humane treatment. The idea of someone being sent to a concentration camp as 
44 form of punishment caused him no qualms. He was clearly untroubled that 
people were maltreated and killed there. People were primarily assets in the 
deployment of manpower and, as such, ‘goods’ increasingly in demand. As the 
numbers of workers brought in from other countries were falling, Speer asked 
Himmler in February 1944 for more support for the armaments industry. The 
need for prisoners to work for the’Todt Organization and for industry in Upper 
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jlesia was especially acute; and for this he had in mind particularly prisoners 
from the concentration camp at Auschwitz.” 

“The time was long past, however, since Himmler had been in a position sim- 
ply to fallin with such wishes. He required the prisoners himself, for the grow- 
Fgneeds ofhis own empire. When in April 1944 the unexpected chance arose t0 
acquire hundreds of thousands of Hungarian Jews as slave workers, he grabbed 
this potential for use on his large building projects. Despite Speer's protests, 

ents saw hardly any of them.” If the Reichsfiihrer SS was to demon- 
irate his capability and indispensability by using ever-larger numbers of pris- 
‘ners on these projects, then he would, if necessary, have to try to tap the 
potential of Speer’s arms workers, by having more people sent to the concentra- 
tion camps. It was this development that really prompted Speer, at the meeting 
with Hitler in early June 1944 already mentioned, to demand for himself a 
stronger control over the use of manpower by the SS. 

Hitler, in the interests of the production programmes, backed his armaments 
minister, thus effectively stopping any further expansion of the SS industrial 
‘empire dead in its tracks. The head of the armaments supplies office Walter 
‘Schieber who, though himself an SS-Brigadefahrer and one of Himmler’s ‘cit- 
‘de of friends’, had warned Speer of the SS raids on the labour potential pre~ 
sented by his armaments workers, and urged him to do something about it,””” 
was now targeted by Himmler in his chief of the German police guise. Even 
though Speer was, as it happened, able to retaliate by disciplining an insubordi- 
nate member of the SS main office who as the manager of a business came under 
his authority, ™ this was a game where Himmler held the stronger hand.””” After 
‘a whole week of wrangling over accusations of alleged misdemeanours, Speer 
was able to save his important office head from punishment; but he had to pull 
him out of the first line, and remove him from his post.’ 

Even within the manpower deployment field, however, Himmler with his 
‘subcontract workers’ never played any decisive role in the war economy. If the 
$S really wanted to build an economic empire of its own, then it needed a man- 
‘ufacturing base, access to production plant, and industrial firms. It was under~ 
standable that the SS should be specially keen on developing the ability to 
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produce its own armaments, if only so as not to be fettered by the 
leadership. Plodding the tortuous path through the various insticutions thay 
decided on allocating armaments and awarding contracts offered no promise of 
quick results. 

Itwas the existence of a strong Waffen-SS army, such as came into being in the 
latter part of the war and had an irrefutable need for weapons, that gave the $§ 
the right to a greater say in the arguing over allocation of arms and access to 
firms making the weapons. The need in the transitional phase, which began at 
the same time as the war in Russia, was, as Himmiler saw it, to mobilize s 
help while increasing in as many ways as possible the influence the SS could 
bring to bear on armaments policy. 

Early in 1942 the failure of the Wehrmacht's military command economy, and 
the period of changeover from Todt to Speer, encouraged massive new pushes, 
in two directions. The first was sparked off by Ferdinand Porsche, chairman of 
the Volkswagen GmbH board and of the tank development committee. In Janu- 
‘ary 1942 he handed the expansion and running of his company’s foundries over 
to Himmler, who made concentration-camp inmates available to do the work, 
In doing this Porsche was looking to gain an advantage over his tank-building 
competitors, but at the same time it opened a flood-gate™” of which he himself 
made increasing use. In March 1944, for instance, he asked Himmler, in a per- 
sonal conversation, to take on an underground secret-weapons factory with a 
workforce of 3,500 and run it as a concentration-camp works." 

‘Not all arms industrialists were prepared, in the years that followed, to take 
the same path as Porsche. A precedent had however now been set in the arma- 
‘ments industry that made it possible for the SS, within a narrowly confined pro- 
ject, to carry out contracts under its own control. It was naturally in the interest 
of private industry as a whole to stem this incursion by yet another acquisitive 
‘organ of the state. The new armaments minister, too, offered from the outset 2 
stubborn though artfully concealed resistance.’” 

‘An obvious prime field in which to seek to widen these beginnings was the 
nationalized of semi-nationalized concerns. Alongside IG-Farben, which had 
particularly close links with the SS since the Auschwitz contract," the Reichs- 
werke Hermann Goring (HGW) now became one of the biggest customers for 
‘concentration-camp labour. In July 1942 its managing director Paul Pleiger pro- 
posed to the SS that it should take over the processing of slag from the HGW 
blast furnaces at Linz, using a separate company and splitting the profits. Other 
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juded taking over the works turning shell casings in Watenstedv 


offers inch i : 
jtter, and setting up a wood-working factory inside the Mauthausen con- 


entration cAMP. 

‘During the negotiations carried on in dilatory fashion by the HGW manage- 
sent it soon became clear that these were “bargain offers’ with an ulterior 
‘hotive. The real interest lay in obtaining from the SS additional contingents of 
prisoner workers who could then be employed in their own factories.As soon as 
{iwas realized that the SS was aiming to operate on its own account in the busi- 
hess sectors being entrusted to it, the HGW quickly lost all interest in such joint 
ventures. When the SS pushed to take over a complete mine in Upper Silesia, 
Pleger countered this with apparently sound technical arguments so that all 
that Himmler could do was leave matters at providing concentration-camp pris~ 
‘ners to work as miners. ™" 

“The threat of cutbacks in the amount of floorspace being built prompted 
Krupp AG, in 1942, to offer the SS participation in its production of arms. The 
plan was for mass production of the new 3.7-cm anti-aircraft gun in the concen- 
{ation camp at Auschwitz. The SS economic administration main office made 
‘start on erecting manufacturing workshops, and was hoping to be able to take 
ver total responsibility for the manufacture of AA guns. When Speer’s main 
‘committee for weapons decided in March 1943 that Auschwitz was out of the 
{question as a production site, the SS was left flatfooted and disappointed. It did, 
to be sure, demand compensation, and—after raids had caused heavy bomb 
damage at the Krupp works—was given the contract to make detonators. But 
production never went beyond that of individual parts. 

“The most important outcome was the use of the SS in building a new factory 
near Breslau for light field howitzers; but there again, the firm's manage- 
ment kept hold of all rights over the business, and merely made use of the con- 
centration-camp labour on offer. Although Speer himself was banking on the 
success ofthe project and its production figures being reached, the Krupp direc- 
tors were so ultra-cautious in defending the company’s interests that coopera~ 
tion with the SS went on within very narrow limits, The industrialists were 
scared of the competition, and though Speer wanted to allow the SS only a care- 
fully controlled contribution to arms production he had in the end to press 
them to make full use of the possibilities available, within the limits they saw as 
‘ewsential, 

‘This went best in air armaments, where the SS had better prospects of reach- 
‘ngits 1943 goals because the independence this sector still enjoyed reduced the 
art Speer played in the decisions. Goring, faced with the continuing heavy air 
‘ids on his factories, was forced to make use of any help that was going. 
re igh a series of basic contracts, a great many air armaments firms seized 

©Pportunity to have the SS set up manufacturing facilities and provide a 
"ntration-camp labour force. 
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One example of this kind of tie-up was Messerschmitt AG, which on the one 
hand achieved a considerable increase in output in its Augsburg plant by using 
concentration-camp workers, and on the other was able to shift part of its elec- 
trical production into the camp at Dachau. In a ‘spirit of good cooperation’ and 
in the ‘hope that in the future as well our collaboration will be increasingly close 
‘and mutually understanding, and help us towards even greater shared success’, 
‘Messerschmitt sent the camp commandant the gift of a painting to mark his 
gratitude.” 

One of the most important projects was the building of the He 177 bomber in 
the Heinkel AG works at Oranienburg. There, 6,000 prisoners made up 60 per 
cent of the total workforce. The largest project of all was the order to put the A- 
4g rocket into mass production. Though Speer bore overall responsibility, he was 
reliant on Himmler for moving manufacture underground; the latter was natu- 
rally still trying to get control into his own hands. In the end the armaments min- 
ister arranged the division of tasks in May 1944 so that technical development 
was done by the OKH, the SS economic administration main office dealt with 
the work on expanding the factory space and supplying prisoner labour, but 
‘Speer’s own ministry had charge of the programme and of manufacture."* He 
‘was thus relieved of the burdensome responsibility for the disastrous living con- 
ditions in the factory, which were quite beyond the scope of measures he had 
taken earlier to improve medical care. 

‘An ongoing conflict soon arose, over the whole complex of relocating aircraft 
manufacture, between Speer’s chief engineer Saur as head of his technical office 
(and from the spring of 1944 also of the Fighter Staff) and Himmler's construc- 
tion specialist Kammler, who was trying with his special staff to gain greater 
influence over the armaments sector. Even in March 1944, however, when 
‘Speer's star seemed on the wane, Himmler's attempt to exert influence on arms 
production via Goring came to nothing.” 

“Thus, a greater measure of SS involvement in the arms industry could be nei- 
ther forced nor negotiated against the resistance of the industrialists backed by 
Speer. At most, the SS had some chance where they could persuade individual 
‘arms-manufacturing firms to move into its camps. Himmler’s greatest suc 
cess—though unsatisfactory in its outcome—was the cooperation with the 
Gustloff works. These belonged to the DAF and the domain of Gauleiter 
Sauckel, who as the plenipotentiary for manpower formed a major counter- 
‘weight to Speer. 

‘With Hitler's blessing, two production trials were started in 1942 in the con- 
centration camps at Buchenwald and Neuengamme,"" where factories making 
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ies and pistols were © be set up. * The SS reckoned on four months at most 
at needed to transfer the plants it was tobe sorely disappointed. The tral 

iMjaton seemed a simple matter, since manufacturing 15,000 rifles a month 
ined no great prior knowledge of fabrication (and any case the machine 
dere and expersse were being provided by Gustloff-Werke). 

pytheendofthe trial period nota single weapon had been produced. Nonethe- 
jess Himmler was already planning to expand the capacity fourfold, and widen- 
les is ambitions t0 include concentration-camp manufacture of anti-aircraft 
ing, eommunications equipment, and trucks. Yet while in practice providing 2 

‘workforce was the simplest part of the operation for the SS, it was not 
Posrmattered most. A slave-master does not become a latest-technology arms 
vm ufaturer overnight,nor yet the ruler ofan impressive industrial empire. 

Spithout active support from industry, its self-administration bodies, and not 

kas from the armaments ministry, Himmler remained a floundering appren- 

* putindustry was as a rule deeply worried by the competition, and Fromm, 
fs peadofarmy armament, was fearful ofan unchecked production of weapons 
vmene concentration camps disadvantaging the army. Although Himmler gave 
i frances that he had absolutely no intention of becoming active in this area in 
vines of peace," the preparations in Buchenwald went ahead only slowly. After 
playing various stratagems Speer could not however get out of supplying at 
feast 2,000 machine tools confiscated in France."TWwo years after the decision on 
reing Buchenvald a testcase, the Reich's total production of rifles at the end 
yio44 was running at a high of 270,000 a month, despite the loss of output from 
Buchenwald with its share of barely 5 per cent.” How many rifles actually left 
the camp is not known. 

Tack in 1942 Speer had made sure that the test case did not become a prece~ 
dent. Together with Saur and Sauckel he told Hitler frankly that the agreements 
‘with the SS were not working out. They praised the ‘swift and uncomplicated 
work methods of industry’, contrasting these with Himmler’s failures and the 
ted tape of the SS economic management.” If they were given the necessary 
manpower, they would—by expanding existing facilities and introducing a 
tecond shift—be able to achieve higher output faster than Himmler’s anti- 
‘qated concentration-camp factories. 

Speer won Hitler's support for his insistence that the SS should not set up an 
armaments industry of its own. Nor was Himmler to use the supplying of pris- 
‘ner labour as a ground for claiming any say over the firms concerned. As com- 
ensation, Speer offered to allocate the SS up to an additional 5 per cent of the 
armaments produced, in line with the number of hours of work put in by the 

With close limits set on cooperation with private industry, and the setting-up 
ofan $S arms industry blocked by Speer, the only path still open to Himmler 
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‘was to convert the small and medium-sized firms the SS already owned to work. 
ing on armaments contracts and war-related manufacture. Apart, however, 
from the production of shells at Oranienburg, these activities were limited 
‘mostly to repair work and manufacturing contracts on the fringes of the arma. 
ments industry.” Speer turned down all special requests for weapons produc. 
tion, such as the manufacture of 10,000 sub-machine guns.” An internal 
comparison of the performance of SS-owned companies and outside firms was 
in 1944 so clearly unfavourable to Himmler that he decided to keep the infor. 
mation under wraps, and tried instead to impress Hitler and the generals by jug- 
sling with meaningless figures.”* 

A last chance to expand his production base came in the spring of 1944 with 
the German seizure of power in Hungary. The Reichsfithrer SS managed, 
against fierce resistance from Saur, to snatch control of the country’s largest 
industrial concern from its Jewish owners. This encouraged him to force far- 
reaching concessions from Speer, first via Goring and then via Hitler. This did 
not however develop into any real threat to the armaments minister. In his dis- 
cussions with Hitler in early June 1944, mentioned earlier, he had his viewpoint 
‘once again endorsed by the Fuhrer. 

Inhis subsequent talks with Himmler aimed at finding agreement (they were 
welcomed by Hitler, as a way out of the conflicting promises he had been 
making) Speer showed himself to be in the stronger bargaining position. The 
Reichsfahrer SS asked for suggestions on an industrialist appointee to run the 
‘Manfred-Weiss concern for him. After Himmler’s unhappy experience with the 
Hermann Goring Werke, Speer's proposal of giving the job to Paul Pleiger was 
of course a derisive one, and was politely turned down.” Speer however 
expressed satisfaction that, in order to boost arms production, ‘female prison- 
¢F5, too, can now be employed." Allocating them to the manufacture of items 
in critically short supply was made easier by the SS being willing, after tough 
negotiations, to make the women available in ‘smaller batches’, i.e. dropping the 
minimum number per factory from 1,000 to 500, The extra effort this arrange- 
ment meant for the SS was ultimately at the expense of the women workers, 
whose living and workforce conditions in the factories were often no better than 
in the camps. 

‘The SS industrial empire was undoubtedly more than an illusion, more than 
a bogeyman Speer could use to keep his industrialists in line behind him. It 
‘embodied a far-reaching ideological and political goal, based above all on 
Himmler’s plans for settlement and driven forward by his ambitious subordi- 
nates. But none of them had either the stature or the competence of the arma- 
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s minister, who with his industrial organization behind him was able at any 
menient to promise higher production figures than could someone like Oswald 
ott Ohlendorf, in what was now left of Funk's ministry, never carried as much 
Pent as Speer’s head of planning, Kehrl, had done. Kammle’s wild drive for 

pansion in the construction sector, too, offered no real competitive bass fora 
Gheover of the war economy. In his similarly “beefy” chief engineer Saur Speer 
pada very suitable match for Kammler. 

“The decisive thing was that without Hitler's approval Himmler could not gain 
onemillimetre of ground against Speer. The SS, furthermore, had no alternative 
Concept to offer against the armaments minister's industrial organization. And 
‘when it came to the credibility of forecasts of arms output, Speer was unbeat- 
able, For Hitler, that alone was surely what tipped the scales. At the start of the 
warhe had not wanted commanders of the economy clad in field-grey, prefer- 
ring to put his trust in the ‘wiles’ of the industrialists.” At the start of the last 
year ofthe war, he found commanders of the economy wearing black uniforms 
certainly no more welcome. The Fuhrer might though very well allow his faith- 
ful paladin Himmler a certain amount of leeway to act as a ‘company boss’ 
would serve as a goad to Speer. 

twas nothowever merely because ofthe lack of credibility of those running the 
economy thatit came to grief. Those at the top of the SS followed no clear-cut 
line of economic policy. Attitudes ranged from ideology-driven, self-imposed 
limitation on the one hand, to unbridled expansionist talk and ‘uneconomic’ 
squandering ofthe mostimportant form of ‘capital’—the prisoner workforce—on 
theother, Even in the use made of the prisoners there were unresolved contradic- 
tions:a large proportion of them did primitive labouring in quarries and caves, 
while others worked on the assembly line in ultra-modern arms factories. The SS 
‘was keen on having the latest technology in its own newly built works—in stark 
contrast to using the cheapest possible slave labour as its workforce. 

This clinging to organizational methods that were inefficient in terms of uti- 
‘zing labour did not come about through any inadequacies due to the war, or 
through the whims of individual concentration-camp commandants. The ruth- 
‘ess worsening of working conditions was aimed, as always, at the extermination. 
fhe camps’ inmates. This was why, as the end of the war came in sight, the 

Math rate soared. All the earlier urging by industry to improve living conditions 
‘nthe camps counted for nothing against the political objective.”™* 

Without influential ‘collaborators’ from Private industry and the ministerial 

“ueracy (the armaments ministry in particular), the SS had no hope of 

'8 over power in the war economy. Who, anyway, wanted to stake their 
“on that, now that belief in the final victory had faded? 

Dinter ting efforts for and with the industrialists, and his firm hand in the 

. al area, paid off. Even the crisis in the spring of 1944 was easy for him 
= [5 Semany andthe Secom/ Widder, 
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to overcome. When it came down to it, no one understood the game of intrigu- 
ing for the Fuhrer’s favour better than his favourite, Speer. To that extent, the 
verdict that ‘Goring, Bormann, and Himmler had lost their cleverly staged cam. 
paign against a basically defenceless enemy [i.e. Speer]"” paints a false picture 
of the power relationships. 

{As the war entered its final phase in the summer of 1944, Speer was certainly 
no longer the regime's optimistic crown prince. He had however more than 
made up for his political losses by having enlarged and filled out his war econ- 
‘omy domain. In this situation it would have been quite absurd for any of those 
in his charge in industry to even think of deserting him for Himmler. Speer, too, 
must have wondered about how he was going to organize his personal survival, 
In March/April 1944, retiring on health grounds would undoubtedly have been 
the most elegant way of pulling back out of the political firing line, 

‘None the less, the victorious powers would hardly have failed to bring him 
before a tribunal, and even a post-war career as an architect would probably 
have been denied to Hitler's erstwhile favourite. Speer decided to stay at his 
post, and defend himself against all comers. What role might he perhaps still be 
able to play, if Hitler were suddenly to disappear from the scene? Whether it was 
the fascination that even disintegrating power can still exert, or a sentimental 
attachment to his father-figure friend, that finally decided him is hard to tell, 
‘With Speer at its head the German war economy marched towards collapse, 
kept politically safe right up to the final days of the war by the minister's tireless 
reports of production successes, and well prepared to survive the coming disas- 
ter in reasonable shape. 


Schmit, Albert Speer 117. 


II. Basic Conditions of Wartime 
Production, and Civilian Factors 


1, SUPPLIES OF RAW MATERIALS 


(@ Securing. Domestic Production of Basic Materials 

‘a the outset Hitler consistently aimed at ensuring, as a sine qua non for 
rreing war (especially one of endurance and blockades), an adequate supply of 
raw materials. Assuming that Germany's own production of essential raw mate- 
ialsand development of synthetic replacements would be far from sufficient, he 
frst sought his solution mainly in conquering foreign territory that would 
provideasource. 

By he end of 1941 his wide-ranging objectives had been nearly reached, yet to 
his surprise he was forced to realize that the conquests had not freed him of his 
pressing need for raw materials, and at most promised relief in the long term. 
‘The management of raw materials, as an important tool for running the war 
economy, was instead facing collapse. Finding an effective way to settle battles 
‘perallocations was an endlessly thorny problem.' 

For all the efforts Speer might make (and it was only from the end of 1943 
thathe had full control over raw materials), one thing had to be faced: even the 
most effective organization of how raw materials were used would not offer 
the prospect of anywhere near matching the crushing superiority of the Allied 
coalition. 

Using every means possible of exploiting the resources of the conquered 
territories for the war, and forcing the allies and neutrals within the German 
sphere of power to supply more and themselves use less, were temporary solu- 
tions that needed pursuing to the utmost. The most important need now, how- 
vet, was again to pay greater attention to Germany's own output of raw 
‘materials in particular, this would take some of the strain off the overstretched 
transport system, 

In the most important sectors, German production of basic materials 
‘ad not risen since the beginning of the war in line with the fast-growing 
demand.’The manpower and investment this needed had been steered mainly 
‘nto arms production. Complaints from Goring in the summer of 1942 
that he had not been kept properly informed, and threats of court- 
‘artialling—at any rate those directed at the OKW and the Four-Year Plan 

istration—had no real justification. Proposals to cut back arms 
ton in favour of primary industry had invariably been turned down 


Fro! 
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Production of armaments rate materials in German Reich and 
USA 1939-1945 (German estimates) 


1939 1940194119829 
Blecricity on RWWA) 
USA 1632 122 -HHS ans 
Germany 6430 OHS HO 
Coal (m0) 
USA 3570 4100 436.0 636.0 B20 
Germany 203-2677 SS SIT HO 
Steet (m.0) 
USA 3300 2 8HO BBW 
Germany 25191 208 20S 208 
Crude ol ooo.) 
USA 188,000 192,571 200,286 197,857 214,429 
Germany 2009.4 29380 33684 1693.0 4501.6 
(hydrogenation and drilling) 


‘Sources: for American figures, 1G-Farben AG, national economy dept. Secret quarterly report on 
‘World economic development, 2§ May 1944, CGOA, Moscow, coll. 1457/1/1324, Oficial figures, 
‘Ta for od production in the Hiswrical Stans of the United Stats (Washington, DC, 1960), differ 
‘sdiy marginally from 1G-Farben estimates. Barrels of crude are converted to metri tones 3¢7:1- 
German figures are from subsequent tables on oil driling in Germany 1938-44 and 


production 
fuel production from hydrogenation and synthews plants 198-48 


by Goring and Hitler,’ because they were counting on using booty from the 
conquered territories. 

“The statistics show that the percentage of overall industrial output repre 
sented by basic-materials production did indeed rise steadily up to 1942, but 
then in 1944 fell back to its 1939 level;’ this was due mostly to the opposing, 
rising trend in arms manufacture. In early 1944 the armaments agencies could 
sce that, in stark contrast to their own situation, the surplus of raw materials 
in Britain and the USA was such that controls were already being relaxed, and 
raw materials released for civilian production. Instead of looking for ways of 
making further savings, research establishments there were increasingly dealing 
with civilian applications'—a portent of certain victory. 

‘Looking at German output of primary products in isolation, itis striking that 
during the first two years of the war the index of production rose by a third as a 
result of the conquests and annexations of territory. The stagnation of 1942 
could then, in 1943, be overcome mainly through pouring in more manpower. 


* Following heated mecting in Geng’ ofce on 6 July 1942 00 the subject of the metas shot 
age, Gen Thomas noted tn state of fairs ina ie note, BA-MA WH. ¥. 
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‘TABLE 1111.2. Production index for major basic-material industries 1938-1944 
(Reich borders as at dates in question) 


pie 193819391940 tagt tgs 


Index 100 0 m2 130 130 138 7 


“Gere: Wogenfhr, Di deweche Indie 166, 


TABLE ILI.3. 1rom ore supplies 1938-1044 (m. t iron content) 
19381939 1940 tg 1942 1943 1944 


Oremines (1937 borders) 34 3:7 48 453933 
Supplemenvimports from 
‘annexed territories 12 ma 09 63,6376 78 


‘Sune. Statisches Handbuch con Deutschland 1928-1944, 28; Eis 247, 249- 


Ascommissioner for the Four-Year Plan Goring enacted emergency regulations 
for the production of basic materials: priority programmes such as coal mining, 
mineral oil extraction, the production of synthetic rubber (Buna), oxygen, and 
yeast, the propellant and explosives programme, the increase in iron produc- 
tion, and other mining operations were all protected from having their workers 
conscripted, and their projects were given every assistance.” By 1944 there was 
already, under the effects of the war, a further and severe fall in the output of 
primary products. 
() IRON AND STEEL 
‘Supplies of iron and steel were central to the recurring bottlenecks in the supply 
of raw materials. They were not only the basis for any and every kind of arma- 
‘ment and war production, but by being the ‘key raw material’ were a central 
factor in decisions by those running the war industry. Leaving aside the success 
of the reform of the quota system begun in 1942, stepping up the armaments 
drive was, as even Hitler had realized, impossible without a palpable increase in 
‘ton and stee! production. Conditions for achieving this were favourable to the 
‘tent that the supply of iron ore could be regarded as assured. The drop in the 
Reich's own mining output was more than compensated for by access to French 
‘minette ironstone and reserves in Sweden. 
The creation of the Reich Iron Association (Reichsvereinigung Eisen, RVE) 
since mid-1942 done a great deal to check internal rivalries and restrictive 
Practices, and to bind heavy industry more closely to the targets set by 
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‘TABLE ILL. Iron and steel production in the German sphere of power 
1938-1944 (i0.) 


93819391040 HOH HHH tog 


Rhincland-Westphalia 129 127 100109106108 go 
South-west 3402923 G78 gk 
1939 borders ws RS 562222 
Occupiedterritories = — = — Ss = 3.02 Bg 
Sweet 

Rhineland-Westphalia 16.0 16.2 B6 Bt B47 
South-west 35029 330327548 
1939 borders 27 0 32$ gt 20K 20S 208 1B 
Occupied territories, 07g] 


Sources: Eis, 258-60, Statisnsches Jahrbuch fr de Eisen: snd Stahlndistrie, 290. 


the government, It could now be scen what reserves of production had 
remained unutilized in this key sector of the war economy during the first half of 
the war. 

Following the victories in 1940, production of pig-iron had by 1941 already 
exceeded pre-war levels, and by 1943 rose to over 28m, tonnes a year. Steel 
‘output likewise increased to more than 35m. tonnes. This represented almost 30 
per cent over the 1939 figures, and RVE forecasts were even aiming at doubling 
them over the long term.” On top of this there was the resumption of production 
in the occupied territories, with up to 4m. tonnes a year for both iron and stec!. 
Here, again, a further increase proved possible in 1943; even then, available 
capacity was far from being fully used. The loss of the production base being 
built up in the Ukraine dashed all the optimistic forecasts. In 1944 the Allied air 
attacks brought drastic losses inside the Reich as well. Even so, German iron and 
steel production remained, in the final year of the war, still just above the 1939 
level. 

Production figures inside the earlier Reich borders, however, give quite a dif- 
ferent picture. Apart from an increase in 1942/3, output of pig-iron could be kept 
at only just its pre-war level. The increase in production in ‘Greater Germany" 
found in frequently quoted tables thus resulted above all from the reopening of 
‘mines in the annexed parts of France and Poland, 

‘The fall-off caused by the war in the home regions would probably have been 
‘more drastic ifa comprehensive rationalization had not been undertaken in the 
iron-producing industry, under pressure from the armaments ministry. There 
were however strict limits to such internal-organization and technical measures. 
Lowering quality so as to save on materials in short supply on the one hand con- 


* On this see Bichholtz, Kricensrichaf i yf 
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ed with the need for a substantial increase in the proportion of specially 
mn quality steels on the other. The range of grades of steel in use was first 
Feduced from around 6,000 t0 666, and then in the summer of 1944 had to be cut 
again to 250, in order to save on alloying metals and concentrate on the most 
important types.” The greater numbers of workers this made available did not 
make up for the drop in their productivity (resulting from the use of poorly 
{ed forced labourers, an increase in the numbers off sick, and a worsening age 


seructure). 
Heavy industry was different from the manufacturing sector in that it was 
sible there to achieve a dramatic rationalization effect—that is to saya 
rise in output with at the same time a reduction in input—that would bring 
appreciable relief to the overall economy. The accusation levelled at the iron- 
producing industry by the first arms minister Fritz Todt in 1942, that it was 
the most backward of all in terms of rationalization, and particularly cumber- 
some,!was not entirely refuted even in the second half of the war by the hectic 
activity of the RVE set up by his successor and the more effective control of 

juction and distribution by Speer’s Central Planning. 

Nonetheless, a rising overall production of iron and steel in the area of 
German rule had since mid-1942 allowed Hitler greater freedom of action. It 
vas this that made a continuous increase in arms output possible while at the 
same time using less material, Not surprisingly, this growing potential 
unleashed pent-up demands and desires on the part of the armaments 
consumers. It led even Speer to comment, resignedly, at the Central Planning 
meeting on 12 February 1943, that ‘we can never manage to get the quantities of 
iron for these programmes all at the same time and one after the other 

For ll the efforts that had been made to increase domestic production, it was 
re-establishment of industry in the Donets basin that in spring 1943 still offered. 
theonly major opportunity of a substantial increase in German supplies. Goring. 
‘eported: ‘I have told the Fuhrer that these matters depend on an absolute 
‘ing-ence being put, for the future, around this whole industrial region of 
the Donets, Krivoy Rog, Nikopol’, etc., for the coming winter and so on—one 
that will now make it possible to get down to work there in a certain amount of 
‘ace and quiet, and to really work there without having to pay attention to 
military matters.’ 

Thishope was in fact to come to nothing; but one can see how much more lee- 
‘(for action there came to be as the war went on, when one compares the 
OKW estimates of October 1939, which assumed a domestic output from the 
‘ling mill 6.8m. tonnes a year during the war, with the actual figure for 1943 


+ Serb Speer on reducing numberof steel grades 14 July 1944, BA R ViSK4- 
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TABLE ILIIL.5. German iron production 1939-1943 ('0001) 

Year ‘Total production _— Offical quotaallocation —_Difference 
1939 

isthalf-year 11253 11,700 “447 
andhalf-year 10,569 12,600 2031 
1990 

tsthalf-year 9717 12,180 2463 
andhalf-year 11,746 12,000 “as 
4 

Isthalf-year 13,611 13,500 mn 
andhalf-year 13,818 12,600 4218 
1942 

sthalf-year 12,758 13,500 —ma 
andhalf-year 14,845 14,400 473 
1943 

sthalf-year 150133 16,500 -1377 
3rd quarter 1078 7.950 ~#29 


‘Source Die deutsche Bisen- und Stahibewirtschaftung, 194%) BAR 13 1675. 


of 11.6m. tonnes." Yet at the same time Germany was falling inexorably behind 
in the world iron and steel production league;and that was what really mattered. 
This came about not only from the recovery of Soviet production and the rapid 
rise in US output, but also from the Allied targeting of their air offensive. 
Already by the summer of 1943 the Ruhr, the traditional ‘iron heart’ of the 
German economy, was suffering heavily; the rising curve of iron production 
flattened out.'*In the spring of 1944, the loss of raw steel production through 
the increasing number of air-raid warnings and bomb damage was already at 
‘over 10 per cent!” —and rising. Despite all the make-do measures, the war of the 
blast furnaces was unwinnable. 

(i) NON-FERROUS METALS 

“The rapidly rising demand for high-grade steel inevitably meant a rise in the use 
of alloying elements. In 1943, production of alloyed stec! rose by almost 50 pet 
cent. But just as with other metals essential for the war effort, Germany's own 
capacity for producing these alloying metals was far from meeting the need. 
With a few exceptions, she depended on imports from other countries, and (0 
some extent even from overseas. 


ig ras end th Seat Wit sw ‘sm, and Starstisches Handbuch won Deutschland. 
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TABLE IL.11.6. Steel production by the great powers 1938-1944 (m.) 


19381939 19401941 194219431944 


Germany 27 225 191 208 205 208 183 
Oced. territories O77 40° 107 m7 ng 49 98 
aly 230022302«23 tng 

Korea,Manchuria 65 67 70 7o 76 88 64 
por ia 06 132009320 gs) B23 
USSR 3 190 145 100120 16.4 
USA 288 479 «608 75.2 78.0 80.6 81,3 
‘World production 10.0 135-5 14hS 153-5 154.0 161.5 154.0 


‘otha, ifthe war lasted, the growing needs of armaments could be covered to at 
leat the minimal extent.'* 

Captured stocks were soon used up, while imports were increasingly at risk. 
One difficulty was that non-ferrous metals were for the most part delivered in 
eentrated form, and thus had first to be subjected to a resmelting process; 
Ha Were however only three smelting plants able to do this (at Antwerp, 
Hamburg, and Mansfeld). At the end of 1943 the army general staff need 
{axiously: “The loss of only one of these vulnerably located plants would have 
tem onsequences. We are trying to protect them from air attack by installing 
cemttt-aicraft defences. So far there have been no air raids on these works 

is aware of the German problem with metal smelting. Over 
x reserves are, in fact, vastly overestimated; time and again, British 
tan feports talk about the German metals miracle. No one suspects how 
“aly foundation this miracle hae." 
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TABLE ILUL.7. Mining of non-ferrous metal ores 1939-1944 ooot metal 
‘content; Reich borders as at dates in question) 


19981939 
Copper ore joo 39 R236 HOS 
Lead-zine ore 
Leadcontent 0 9242S KT WR 10S QS 
Zinccoment 220.0 190.0 282.2 286.0 276.0 297.0 3600 
Bauxite 19415700 t2g 60a 


Source: Starissches Handbuch vou Deutschland, 1928-1944, 281 


Efforts to maintain, or step up, the domestic mining of ore therefore took on 
special importance. From 1942 onwards there were a few successes, in particu- 
lar with copper, lead, zine, and bauxite, though only in some areas did these go 
‘beyond pre-war levels. By 1944 even the increased efforts, after the loss ofthe ore 
mines in Russia, to make the fullest possible use of ore deposits in Germany and 
the remaining areas of German influence’ were however no longer bringing 
about any significant rise in output. 

Extensive restrictions on civilian consumption were not enough, on their 
‘own, to meet the needs. Additional savings were made by using substitute mate- 
rials; in the printing industry, for instance, a synthetic-rubber blockmaking 
process for printing forms (needed in large numbers by German bureaucracy 
even in the final year of the war) saved hundreds of tonnes of lead." A consider 
able improvement in the supply situation was achieved in particular by mobiliz- 
ing reserves of scrap metal. Even in the power-supply industry's transmission 
systems copper and lead were, by Hitler's order, removed wherever this was 
technically feasible.'"In 1943, domestic production of 25,000 tonnes of copper 
was supplemented by reclaiming 66,000 tonnes of copper scrap; but given 
consumption of 221,000 tonnes in the same year this quantity was not enough 
to meet the demand.'*’The shortfall had to be made up from the occupied ter 
ritories and from dwindling stocks; and that could not go on for long. 

Even aluminium production, where Germany had been in a leading position 
before the war, could not keep up with rapidly rising demand, from air arma- 
‘ments in particular. Added to fluctuations in the electrical power supply, an 
irregular flow of the necessary raw-material imports held back production. The 
amount of aluminium produced rose slightly from 420,000 tonnes in 1942 10 


See letter from Speer to Sauckel, 8 Dec. 1943, ith the request for additional manpower, BA R 
ign: 

1 SpeerChromit, Mar. 1964.41,BA RYI739. 
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"Memorandum from Reich minut for economic aflsirs, July 1943: Trend of German metal 
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2,000 tonnes in the following year, and then climbed surprisingly to 
48°00 tonnes in 1944."” The amount needed was however 711,000 tonnes 
aepurements notified in 1943), including 470,000 tonnes for the Luftwaffe."'A 
(erable proportion of this came from material salvaged from the innumerable 
tecked aircraft. Deliveries of aircraft scrap rose from 1,370 tonnes in January 
tog 0 5,000 in April; this came not only from crashed Allied bombers, but 
ho from a growing number of shot-down German aircraft. In the first years of 
the war, salvage teams had often been employed on other military tasks, so that 
{ome goo German aircraft were left unrecovered in Poland in 1939, almost 2,000 
jn France in 1940, and more than 3,000 in Russia in 1941.'The shortages in 1044 
ied to the teams being greatly strengthened, and more use being made of them. 
nthe end, the materials being used by the German aircraft industry were—it 
seemed to the armaments ministry—coming entirely from salvaged scrap.” It 
jneant, however, that if only because of the light-alloys supply situation the 
{oftwafle’s ambitious armaments targets could not be met. 


ji) COAL 

aa source of energy, was critically important to all sectors of the 
sar economy. Its main consumer, alongside the production of synthetic substi- 
tute for basic materials, was the iron-producing industry. The higher output of 
steel that was constantly being called for remained dependent on an adequate 
supply of coal and coke. With its war of conquest, Germany—already Europe's 
lurgst producer of coal—had been able to widen its base even further, but at the 
‘ame time had to take on responsibility for supplying at least a minimum to the 
cther countries under its rule. Together with armaments, coal was the Reich's 
jr export. 

‘The main problem for coal mining was invariably that of manpower; with the 
var on, outdated installations could not be modernized, and labour-intensive 
nining techniques had to be kept. Productivity steadily deteriorated, worsened 
by the effects of lack of food, overwork, and the miners’ nervousness under ever 
‘moe frequent air raids.”* Any measures that could be taken to boost productiv- 
iy were thus limited from the outset. 

The fact that a not unsubstantial rise in coal production was achieved 
tonetheless was due most of all to the working of additional Sunday shifts, 
tnd the massive use of forcign forced labour and prisoners of war. These slave 
‘etkers however had only 60 per cent of the productivity ofa German miner. 


1 Sutumariging report by Speer, 27 Jan. 1945, repr. in Janssen, Ministerium, 326. 
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‘Sour: Letter from Mliger wo Speer, $ June 1b BA R104 
DIAGRAM HLit.1, Coal and coking-coal supplies to major consumer groups 


‘Output consequently did not keep pace with the increase in the number of 
workers.” More coal for industry meant, ultimately, less coal for the home, and 
‘was thus bound to affect the morale of the population affected. As the war Went 
on, the generous allocations to private households made in the euphoria of 
the victories of 1940/1 could not be sustained. 

In the organizational sphere, the coal industry was subject to effective 
controls from 1941, with the formation of the Reich Association for Coal 
(Reichsvereinigung Koble, RVK). Its chairman Paul Pleiger, Goring’s energetic 
industrial manager, imposed a harsh discipline,” In his own interest he was keen 
not (0 arouse over-optimistic expectations among the consumers that would 
then put him under pressure to succeed. 

In the constant playing-off of demands and counterdemands he was well 
able to hold his own; but when his production forecasts adversely affected arma= 
ments planning, he usually had to give way. A 21 per cent increase in production 


Fo figures, ee bid, able 1.1, 465, Kora biography of Peiger, we Riedel, Hines. 
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DIAGRAM ILIL2. Index of major consumer groups 


was, for example, laid down for 1943/43 in practice, only 2 per cent was achieved. 
Since Central Planning had however bees unable to provide the conditions 
Plige had stipulated—in particular where meeting his manpower needs was 
concerned-—he could not be blamed. 

‘The old rivalry between Pleiger and private industry was translated to the 
dispute between the RVE and RVK. The iron-producing industry insisted on 
having a higher allocation of coal if it was to increase output of iron and steel; 
this pur Pleiger under pressure, and he in turn succeeded in getting a derogation 
fom the general freeze on prices where that of coal to the iron-producing 

‘was concerned.” 

Pieiger had at first tried, in the spring of 1942, to turn the tables by announc- 
log thatthe armaments industry would be getting only 67 per cent of the sup- 
fe ithad had in the previous year. Speer however knew how to deal with this: 
i, ‘we made cuts in the armaments industry you would need to go together 
e ‘eo the Fhrer and tell him very plainly that you were unable to provide 

‘th more coal” Hitler's attitude was clear. He simply regarded Pleiger's 
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TABLE ILS. German coal-mining output 


1942-1944 (m0) 

ros? 1943 1944 
Coal 268 278 39 
Brown coal 275 287 261 


‘Source: Speer summary report, 27 Jan. 1948, BA R158. 


statement as an ‘unreasonable imposition’.™* The order to get coal mining going 
again quickly in the Donets basin did not however offer any promise of carly 
relief. 

On 11 August 1942 there was a major and decisive meeting with Hitler on this 
subject. A surprise opening question as to why daily output from coal mines in 
the USA was three times that in Germany did give Pleiger an opportunity to air 
his problems and concerns; but he was still pressed by the Fahrer to promise the 
necessary extra deliveries. When Pleiger baulked at this, there was a pause, 
Hitler then said, quietly but firmly: ‘Herr Pleiger, if for lack of coking coal, the 
‘output from the steel industry cannot be increased as planned, then we have lost 
the war.’ As if thunderstruck, Pleiger replied: “Mein Fithrer, | shall do everything 
humanly possible to meet the target!"” 

‘On later occasions, too, the RVK chairman did not hesitate to put his objec- 
tions to Hitler: to no purpose, however, as the Fihrer had hardly any other 
‘choice than to brush them aside. He even became coarse in his language, saying 
‘he’s asking for more; and if he doesn’t come up with the goods, then he can go 
to the devil!" 

Despite every effort, it was already by the beginning of 1944 impossible to 
avoid a serious crisis in the German coal-mining industry. In recent months only 
‘innumerable tightrope-walking tricks’ had made it possible to cope. An ‘unend- 
ing and incessant series of warning reminders, complaints, and ominous situa- 
tions in the various sectors’ had had to be coped with. Ensuring coal supplies 
had become the war industry's all-important topic. Pleiger’s presentation to the 
Central Planning meeting on 25 May 1944 made the dilemma in coal mining 
starkly clear: maintaining production from Germany's own coal mines was 
now—with the loss of foreign sources of supply—more than ever imperative for 
war production.” Both the workers and their machinery were, however, worn 


pits coneence, 14-18 A 194s 7, ad Spee Yo Pig, 0 June 194, BA R 18 
0 

Falher order of 28 June 1942, BA-MA RW 31/21, and Report on the planning of coal-mining 
‘operations in the Donets region, 29 June 1942, BA-MA RW 31/49. On the results see Dac detache 
Wirnchafapetik, 372. 

* Quoted in Keb, Krscumamagr, 278 
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TABLE IL.9. Rawo materials and foreign rade 1938-1043 


1938 19391940 tog t9g2 1043, 
sport ofa materials oy 
sottoalimport, 32933 aes sss 
mes (1913 = 100) 7 60 323 352 on, 222 
of raw materials, 
Mp % of total export OS 74 RB ga 
folumes (1913=100) 44S 360g? g7.3 509 sat 


Sure Siaiiches Handbuch von Dewschland, 198-1944, 992 


gut. And on top of that, the Allies were systematically targeting their raids on 
the railways and inland waterways, so that hundreds of thousands of tonnes of 
{oal were left lying about, waiting for transport. A cutback in the armaments 
ye was unavoidable.” For Speer there was however no going back, 
Ind he sought refuge in optimism. “Thinking on one’s feet’ was to take the place 
ofplanning. 
|] 1944, able at first to keep pro- 
duction up until this suddenly fell off in the last quarter of the year, coal suffered 
the most momentous collapse. By the end of the year ourput had dropped by a 
third, mainly because of the transport crisis. 


(@) Importing Raw Materials 
‘Alongside stepping up domestic production of basic materials, and seizing every 
cpportunity for economies and rationalization, importing raw materials 
remained vital for the German war industry. 


@) imports 
‘These were in the first place a matter for trade policy. The neutrals and allies in 
the German sphere of power had to be urged to increase their raw-material 
ports as much as possible; their home consumption needed to be cut back. 
‘Wherever possible, additional imports were to be sought from third countries. 
Cals fora countervailing export of German raw materials could only worsen 
‘he supply situation within the Reich, and must therefore be circumvented. 
‘When one looks, with this in mind, at how German foreign trade actually 
evloped, what one finds is quite surprising. Raw materials formed a drast 
Gly shrinking proportion of imports during the war; the total volume in 1943, 
one-third of that in 1939. In exports, on the other hand, the proportion 
re ut’ by raw materials tended to rise. Germany herself was more and 
having to supply the countries of Europe with raw materials. 


" Letter from Pleiger to Speer, $ June 1944, BA R994, 
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‘TABLE IL101.10. Importance of the occupied territories 
‘for razo-materials production, 1943 
(monthly averages in ’ooot content) 


Raw material Production 1943 
Greater Germany _Oced. terr. 


Coal 23,2000 6,400.0 
Pyrites 70 86.0 
Iron ore 910.0 B70 
Raw steel 2,950.0 3370 
Primary-aluminium pig 20.8 97 
Copper 156 24 
‘Merchant lead 4s 17 
Nitrogen 767 305 
‘Soda nT 35.0 
Chlorine 409 $0 
‘Sulphuric acid 173.0 po 
‘Sodium hydroxide 592 Rs 
Paper cellulose 701 142 
Cellulose 33 45 
‘Wood pulp 97 181 
Paper 210.0 49.0 
Rayon staple 26.2 106 
‘Artificial silk So 86 
Flax 37 48 
Hemp 07 o7 
Reclaimed fibres Be na 
Heavy leather 74 $0 


‘Source: Wagenfubr, Die dewtiche Industrie, $3. 


If their national economies were to be kept going there was no avoiding at 
least partially replacing the raw materials these other countries had previously 
imported from overseas. The growing number of manufacturing orders being 
shifted abroad from the Reich, mostly to the occupied territories, moreover 
‘meant making available a corresponding supply of raw materials—in particular 


coal, textile fibres, timber, and ores. 
‘Wherever there were essential raw materials in other countries that could be 


exported, Germany put every effort into having output and export boosted at 
any price. This applied most of all to the occupied areas." It was a field where 
the Germans could forget any consideration for others. There were however 
obstacles—mining installations needed restoring, the transport network needed 
expanding, and there was resistance from the population. 


% On this se Part fof the present volume. 
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-apLE HLIM.11. Importance of manganese ore imports from occupied USSR 
TABE™ ;a4t—1943 Co0Ot manganese content; quarterly figures) 


Migs W992 Wig? Via 
ae? BS S57 Ore 
=a . 
Cor rm USSR 25.5 300 867 48 
as hot 
Lee a'r a Ye 7 
Fre ae rachis Ainge, 2s 


In this respect, capturing the manganese deposits at Nikopol' in the Ukraine 
tad been specially important for German arms production, since there were no 
‘ntstantial deposits anywhere else in Europe. The extensive destruction that 
fad been done left no choice but to concentrate limited resources here, even 
pesponing reconstruction work in the important iron ore district around 
Mere caps of manganese ore were enough on their own to satisfy 
au1Germany's needs, for the future as well. Carting away the stockpiles that were 
found there was already enough to solve the most pressing supply problems. 
‘Mier considerable effort, mining and processing were also got under way again, 
‘Te ore had to be carried more than 2,400km to the German iron foundries, 
Theincrease in steel production after 1942 was in the end possible only because 
the rising need for manganese ore could be met with imports from the occupied 
partofthe USSR. 

Inthe neutral countries and among Germany's allies, on the other hand, her 
desire for raw materials met with varying degrees of political and economic 
sbaructin, which became more marked as the war progressed. This is espe- 
silly rue of supplies from Sweden. In the final year ofthe war, after Germany's 
aanrophic defeats in 1943 and the expiry of earlier supply commitments, 
deliveries from Sweden (in particular of the iron ores essential for the war indus. 
1») dropped dramatically. However, imports of essential metals from Spain and 
Tetey showed a surprising increase, even as late as 1944 just before the links 
Tihthese states on the periphery of ‘Fortress Europe" were severed by military 

ts 


 tMeryiNG-our' oF AREAS BEHIND THE FRONT 
itt beacon itby the Soviet victory at Stalingrad and with the Wehrmacht 
Sten the retreat, the Germans had more and more difficulty in organiing 
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TABLE Tin.12. Razo-material imports from neutral 
countries 1042-1944 


= ES 

Sweden 

Iron ore ("000t) 8.000 10,300 4,500 
Cellulose (‘000t) 174 150 110 
Portugal 

Tin (t) 649 1.236 na 
Tungsten (1) on 463 895 
Turkey 

‘Chrome iron ore (t) = 4950 11,700 


‘Source: PLA report on German economic situation 1949/4, 29 
June 1944112, MA. 


the imports of raw materials they needed. Neutrals dragged their feet over 
promised deliveries, allies changed sides, and Germany's sphere of influence 
‘was visibly shrinking. 

‘The Nazi leadership however showed itself determined to press on with the 
now hopeless fight. They clung all the more to stocks of raw materials in the 
‘occupied areas, and tried to bring this booty back to the Reich while there was 
still time and before the enemy could recapture it. This applied first and to the 
‘greatest extent to the occupied part of the USSR, then from autumn 1943 t0 
Italy, and finally to the Balkans. How far the clearing-out succeeded depended 
‘on how much time was left, what personnel could be used, and what transport 
‘was available. Not infrequently, work on shipping out the raw materials was 
‘overtaken by military events. Though a complete clearance was achieved hardly 
anywhere, the results were nonetheless for the most part quite substantial. 

As the war moved towards its close, importing raw materials from these 
sources in 1943/4 made a not inconsiderable difference to the German supply 
situation. From the occupied parts of the Soviet Union, for example, some 
250,000 railway wagons carried goods—mostly essential raw materials, together 
with machine tools, industrial plant, and foodstuffs—back to the Reich. On 
managing the operation alone, the Wehrmacht raw-materials organization 
employed a staff of 1,300. 

In total, 18m. tonnes of raw materials had been seized in the east. Of these, 
5.2m. were used up by the troops, armaments production, and civil administra- 
tion in the country itself; 5.5m. tonnes could be shipped to Germany in time.” 
Even though the goods brought back towards the end no longer benefited the 
German war industry to the full extent, the recovery campaigns that had been 
carried out continuously from 1943 onwards did yield substantial results. 


© See Die deutsche Wirschafpaii 197, 
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TABLE IL.U11.13. Removal of rato materials from the Donets basin 
(in t;as at 24 September 1943) 


paw material Identified Consumed Removed to Germany Abandoned 
ron and stel 1.939428 90,050 588,697 1,260,680 
Non-ferrous metals 1,003,804 298 790 1,002,806 


110,667 43 2578 94,247 
1,867 491,085 
pi xa 
686 3 
Texles & 32 50 = 


‘Souce: Die dewscheWinschaftpolitk, annexe 78,581 


{ii STRATEGIC REPERCUSSIONS 
Besides prompting the clearing-out of sources and stocks of raw materials from 
areas close to the front, the tense supply situation also in the second half of the 
war directly affected the way this was waged. Deposits of materials essential 
for Germany's own war industry had to continue to be exploited for as long a 
possible. In some instances there was even a readiness to hold out in unfavour- 
able military positions, and to direct operations with this in view. 

Oil had dominated the year 1943; the following year was stamped by Hitler's 
decision to defend the ore and coal deposits in southern Russia at all costs. 
Possession of these provided the grounds for measures to develop a produc- 
tion of armaments and munitions close behind the lines in the Ukraine; these 
would then to be used to stabilize the eastern front. 

‘When this strategy failed, an attempt was made in 1944 to hold on to Finland, 
‘with its important nickel deposits, and to the Balkans which had the last sizeable 
‘rereserves under German rule. The crucial factor that clinched these decisions 
‘as the calculations and memoranda coming from Speer. It was however less a 
«ase of trying to cope with acute supply shortages than of grasping at the chance 
tobe able to continue the war, covering current needs from the Reich’s own 
Production plus the stocks still available. 

‘ost of the problems were concerned, the needs were covered for one 

{0 years; but abandoning the sources of raw materials essential for waging 

‘be war meant accepting that within a few months it would be lost. For Hitler, 

rations like these were also a way to stem the inclination of the top mili 

aay leaders to retreat; they helped make a hopeless struggle seem meaningful 

these dant: For Speer, in turn, pointing emphatically to the importance of 

ps ePosits Was a welcome means of shifting responsibility for continuing 
* war onto the shoulders of the Wehrmacht. 

Wetymatit® 10 capture the oilfields of the Caucasus had already led the 

‘ht to the disaster at Stalingrad. Barely two weeks after the capitulation 
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‘TABLE ILtL.14. Manganese imports from 


Hungary 32 156 22 19 27 24 36 
Slovakia - - 09 32 EE 14 47 
Bulgaria - - 04 02 03 00 02 
Romania - - 04 09 Of Of Ot 


Source: Statsisches Jahrbuch fr die isen-snd Stahl Industri, 28. 


of the Sixth Army, the Reich association for iron told the OKH that if Nikopot” 
were to fall, 42 per cent of German production of raw steel would be lost.”*Using 


rine months. A drop in output of 74 per cent was expected in 1944. A certain 
increase, achieved through reorganization measures and from dispersal plants 


ing to other, so far litte used sources of supply.” Manganese imports from the 
Balkans had for instance fallen off in 1941/2 after the conquest of Nikopo!’, and 
could thus be raised again. They represented, however, only a modest propor- 
tion of the imports needed. 

“The Wehrmacht however paid a heavy price for trying to keep hold of the 
manganese ore mines in southern Russia. In late 1943, when it was becoming 
obvious that the deep Nikopol’ bulge could no longer be held, Speer did indeed, 
ina memorandum, refer to the importance of Nikopol’ and Krivoy Rog, but at 
the same time he pointed to alternative possibilities in the Balkans and to the 
importance of the supplies of iron ore from Sweden." Under such conditions 
there was hardly any hope of getting the higher iron production Hitler was 
repeatedly demanding, but the RVE at least guaranteed that it could make the 
vital stocks of manganese last for eighteen months. 

Hitler therefore ordered ‘a start, at once and with all vigour’, on boosting 
manganese ore mining in the Balkans, and on discovering as many further 
deposits as possible."' Strengthening the German position in the Balkans meant 


© Minute re Nikopol, 15 Feb. 1983, BA R 10 TIl77-8, quoted in Jager, Wirahafliche 
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Meeting berween Hitler and Speer, 16-17 Dec. 1943, Denaschands Rusong, 321-2. 
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securing the important imports of chromium from Turkey, as well as from the 
themselves." Early in 1944 the Todt Organization’s task force in the 
wuth-east took over the expansion and running of mines in Romania, Hungary, 
ai Bulgaria, employing thousands of workers. It also dealt, on contract to the 
ferro-Mangan-Gesellschat setup by German heavy industry, withthe onerous 
task of transporting the products.” On a grander scale, however, measures like 
{his no longer worked. f 

‘Although with the destruction of Army Group South it was no longer pos- 
sible to hold on to the Balkans, considerable Wehrmacht forces were invested in 
forming # new; exposed front line in order to protect these strategically impor- 
tantsources of raw materials. The oil from Romania, bauxite from Hungary, and 

from Yugoslavia were indispensable for continuing to fight the war. 
Hitlers first move was therefore to support the Romanian army with weapons 
and materials: to no avail. Even after Romania's surrender the Wehrmacht con- 
tinued a bitter struggle based on Hungary (which the Germans had, as a pre- 
caution, earlier occupied); in early 1945 it sacrificed the remainder of its 
battleworthy units around Lake Balaton, clinging on to Germany's last ¢co- 
nomically valuable base in south-eastern Europe. 

‘The OKW had already, back in September 1943, prepared for the possibility 
of Finland leaving the war, by pulling the 20th Mountain Army back to defen- 
sive positions in front of Petsamo.** The important nickel and copper deposits 
in the polar region were to be held on to for as long as possible. This proved 
impossible, and it was only with difficulty that the badly battered army avoided 
being encircled. Retreat to northern Norway was unavoidable, With foreign 
sources of supply gone, the end of the war was in sight. According to Speer’s 
September 1944 calculations, however, the Reich could reputedly maintain its 
arms production until early 1946 even after losing the supplies from the Balkans 
and Scandinavia." Hitler now tried to turn attention to the endangered pro- 
‘duction facilities inside the Reich, as justification for his orders to continue to 


fight on."* 


(©) The Second Four-Year Plan 

Hite’s goal, with the first Four-Year Plan in 1936, had been to provide industry 
with an adequate raw-materials base inside Germany itself in the case of war. 
Despite massive investment in the basic and synthetics industries this goal was 


se Fet memorandum, 12 Nov. 1943: “Alloying metals in armaments, and the importance of 
‘emium imports from the Balkans and Turkey’, BA R ¥1514, = 
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not attained. The attack on the USSR on 22 June 1941 was launched in the 
realization that self-sufficiency, even within the expanded borders of the Reich 
and Germany's European dominions, was not achievable.” 

For all his military successes, Hitler could not escape irksome and indeed 
hampering hold-ups in the supply of raw materials. The second Four-Year 
lan that began in August 1940 already embodied the decision to forge ahead 
‘with industrial expansion. Goring’s organization concentrated mainly on the 
‘chemicals sector, in particular fuels, synthetic rubber, and munitions, and on 
the production of alloys. 

‘Akind of chemicals ministry had grown up, led by the IG-Farben combine, 
“The chairman of the IG-Farben board, Carl Krauch, had charge of Germany's 
‘chemical armament from his privileged position as ‘general commissioner for 
special questions of chemical production’ (GBChem) and head of the Reich 
office for economic development. Even after Goring lost his power as ‘economic 
dictator’ in the spring of 1942, Krauch was still able to stay independent of the 
armaments ministry. Speer was showing respect for IG-Farben’s monopoly 
position; he did however call for a cutback in its vast building plans, which were 
leaving no room for other development projects essential to the war effort. He 
felt it would be better, instead of having a large number of half-occupied plants, 
to concentrate on a few that could then be kept 100 per cent busy and working 
at full pitch;" from the viewpoint of the war economy a thoroughly sensible 
idea—but doubtless hardly in the company’s long-term interest. 

‘Accommodations were reached. Goring and Krauch came to an agreement 
‘on putting the targets in the aluminium and fuels programmes off for a while, 
without basically lowering them." Géring’s orders banning peacetime plans 
and developments” did not apply in this instance, since independence was in 
principle maintained. 

In 1943 GBChem even had further building plans approved, giving him a 
total annual building budget of RM750m. A large part of this admittedly went 
into projects that could come on stream only in the longer term, for instance in 
Norway. Some investment became in practice a total loss—including the exten- 
sive planning work done on development in southern Russia, where a large 
munitions works had to be dismantled as the front line was pulled back 
Krauch’s overall plan for the Ukraine not only included big chemical installa- 
tions for the Wehrmacht, but also sketched out a ten-year plan for redevelop- 
‘ment of the Ukraine with the chemical industry at its heart.”* 

“The large chemical plant planned for Auschwitz, to be built with SS slave 
labour, ended up another investment disaster. Before it could go into produc- 


1 See Germany andthe Second rd War, 639 
* Speer’ dncunsions with Mich, 24 Mar. 1943, Speer Chronik, 22, BA R.¥1736. 
Speer’ discussion at Goring’ office, 2 Ape 94, iid. 24; Kauch’s report on progress made 
{in yarious areas of the new war economy plan, «Apr. 1942, BA R29/t0s. 
Onder on peacetime planning in the ecomoeny, 3 APC. 1942, RULE 17. 
See Muller, Das Unternchmen Barbarossa 
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n any appreciable scale, this biggest building site in Europe was in the 


{p PROPELLANT AND EXPLOSIVES 


‘The 1939440 munitions crisis substantially speeded up the expansion of this 
sector ofthe chemical industry. Ambitious development objectives were set uP 
‘put then they had repeatedly to be postponed or modified. Not until the winter 
crisis of 1941/2 was the supply of munitions (and thus production of the chemi- 
fal primary products) again given higher priority.” 

In itself, the raw-materials base in this area was not unfavourable. Though it 
had dropped off since the start of the war, nitrogen production in Germany had 
arleast covered the Wehrmacht’s requirements without any problem. This did, 
however, mean cutting back on the supply of fertilizers to agriculture, with all 
the consequences this had for food production, 

“The targets set in the 1938 ‘Schneliplan’ for the propellant, explosives, and 
primary-products programme could be seen as in the main being met, after con~ 
Fruction work had in 1942 once again been drastically stepped up at the expense 
bfother armaments projects. According to the new plans, propellant and explo- 
tives output was to be doubled by early 1944.” The planned figures were in 
Some areas in fact even exceeded, through a ruthless use of machinery, raw 
‘materials including in particular coal, building capacity, and manpower. This 
fame ata price—in 1942 there was a total of 180 explosions, fires, and accidents 
in the explosives factories.”* The fact that, according to the figures, the muni- 
tions industry was suffering no serious lack of propellant and explosives was the 
result most ofall of lagging production of shell-cases, coupled with inadequate 
salvaging of spent cases. In reality the army general staff was already complain- 
ingat the end of 1943 that munitions production, in particular in the most-used 
calbres, cannot begin to cover the most urgent consumption. An increase 
in output is called for. The major obstacle to increasing production lies in the 
supply of gunpowder.”* 

‘Atno time, in any case, did the Wehrmacht have enough munitions in hand to 
deploy the superior firepower essential for its defence.” The need to provide 
stocks of munitions on several fronts at once, and ensure back-up supplies, also 
demanded a higher rate of manufacture. From this viewpoint, GBChem was 
‘unable to keep pace with the Allies’ level of production. 


(i) CHEMICAL WARFARE AGENTS 


‘The same course of events had already been seen in the production of chemical 
warfare agents. Proposals for a large-scale programme by Krauch and other 
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TABLE ILttt.15. Allocation of nitrogen production 1938-1944 ('000t) 


Year Production + imports ‘Allocated to 
_ Wehrmacht ‘Aasicaie 

193839 os 38 74s 

193940 1woR 7 ay 

rowst 1005 & Sic} 

tog 1003 108 a) 

199243 60 165 on 

1 Cll 335 sor" 

* Baimate 


advocates of gas warfare had since the end of 1939 been followed only half- 
heartedly by Hitler and the Wehrmacht leadership. All the same, the targets for 
‘expanding production facilities and stocks of chemical munitions had been 
largely met by 1942.”” With the USA’s entry into the war, however, the superior- 
ity in size of stockpiles that was being aimed at was beyond reach. This led more 
‘and more to hopes being pinned on the development of new chemical super- 
‘weapons; here, too, the increases aimed at were obtained up to 1944. But as 
Hitler shrank from using them, this area of chemical production was of no direct 
value to the war effort.”* 


© ‘See Grochler, De lanlse Tad, 235, 20d Malle, “Gaskriegsvorberciungen's 44. 

% See sect. 1.4%) below. 
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‘TABLE ILI.16. Petroleum extraction in Germany 
1938-1944 (0001; 1937 Reich borders) 


1938 1939194091 9421943, HOH 


$52__ 74114056 got_ 43710720 


Source: Statstsches Handbuch won Deutschland, 1928-1944, 280. 


‘TABLE IL11.17. Fuel production by hydrogenation and synthesis 
1939-1944 (0001) 


19381939 too, togt tog 1043 
Aviation fuel 63.6 218.8 591.2 970.0 1,365.2 1,867.6 965.7 
Motor fuel 706.4 1049.6 12888 1,494.4 1584.8 1,924.0 1127.5 


‘Total production 830.0 1,268.4 1,880.0 2,464.4 2,950.0 3,791.6 2,093.2 


‘Src: Statniches Handbuch von Deutschland, 1928-1944, 310. 


the needs—the daily average yield was under 6,000 tonnes, and up to 1942 this 
figure for domestic production gradually dropped. With the discovery of new 
deposits in Austria, the output curve then rose steadily until July 19435 the 
fall-off in the summer of 1944, and in particular in October that year, was due 
{or the most part to enemy air raids. Those in charge hoped however to be able 
tomaintain the lowest figure of barely 5,000 tonnes a month reached at the end 
of 1944." 

The building of hydrogenation and synthesizing plants was intended to meet 
theWehrmacht’s and industry's needs for fuel in the long term, and a great deal 
ofinvestment had gone into this since the mid-1930s, These efforts were scaled 
down in 1941/2, with the expectations of a flood of oil that would soon be 
coming from Russia, but resumed from 1943." Domestic production was now 
running at the level of total pre-war demand*—certainly the result of the 
substantial investment, but still not enough to meet the war's ever-increasing 
needs. As hostilities began, seven works were producing fuel derived from coal; 
by spring 1944 they already numbered fifteen."* Had it not been for the air raids 


Report by the commissioner for the promotion of mineral oil extraction, Prof. Dr. Alfred 
Bentz, to OKW on development of German oil extraction, 29 Jan. 1945, BA-MA RW 19/2714, See 
sho generally Kasper, ‘Exdolgewinnng’. 

‘The effect of the cutbacks in expanding the hydrogenation works, which were sill 
‘pled in 1942 with tocs from the Caucasus in view, must not however be overestimated. Given 
the general ack of resources, a substantial increase would not have been possible anyway. Here 
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this would, Speer calculated, have been enough to cope with the total demand 
‘even without the supplies from Romania.* 

‘The yield of mineral oil could not however be brought above 10m. tonnes 
‘overall, Synthetic production did it is true rise considerably up to 1943— 
without being able fully to achieve the planned figures—but then in 1944 fel 
back to the 1941 level as a result of Allied air raids on the hydrogenation works, 

(Oil extraction in the occupied territories, and the greatly reduced imports of 
oil products, mainly from Romania, were not enough to make any real differ. 
‘ence to the situation. Stock levels constantly shrank: 


Aviation fuel 1940 613,000 
1941 254,000 
1942 333,008 
Carburetted motor vehicle fuel 190 497,008 
19g1 225,000 
1942 180,000¢ 
Diesel motor vehicle fuel 1940 280,000 
1941 157,000 
1942 169,000 
‘Marine diesel fuel 1949 256,000 
1941 91,0008 
1942 69,000 
Naval fuel oil 1940 $21,000 
1941 280,000¢ 
1942 136,000 


The only way of overcoming shortages in the military sphere was to allocate 
more to the Wehrmacht at the expense of civilian consumers. From 1942, how- 
‘ever, the ‘days of scheming and wangling’ were finally over, for the Wehrmacht 
as well.” 

‘The necessary restrictions and conversion measures (such as vehicles 
burning wood-gas) were not enough to avoid serious operational crises. Fuel 
supplies for the air force were especially critical. Lack of aviation fuel forced a 
drastic reduction in the training of aircrew, sapping the fighting strength of the 
Luftwaffe. 

‘This was living from hand to mouth, with no substantial stocks available to 
cope with things like the loss of one or other source of supply, or sudden peak 
‘demands during major operations. Consumption in industry and the rest of the 
lian sector was approaching the irreducible minimum. It was only this that 
in late 1943 still made it possible for the army's general staff to reckon it could 
rely on military fuel supplies—though even that was on condition that transport 


1 Speers summary report of 27 Jan. 1945, repr. tn Janssen, Ministers, 327. 
WMI Minot 112/43 Rs, “The German oil-supply situation 1942", 84, BA R 188. 
© Birkenfeld, Treibtf, 
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TABLE ILI0.18. Mineral oil ouput 
1939-1944 ("000t) 


‘Total Synthesis Import Production in 
coved. territories 


1941 10,000 4,116 2480732 
1942-93500 4920-24359 370 
1913115900 S748 3,766 576 
1944 6,830 3,830 0 360 


perween Romania and Germany improved further. Dramatic setbacks had to be 
txpected, however since a third of the total amount of fuel produced came from 
‘ther countries, and half of German ourput in the Ruhr was under threat from 
the possibility of air raids."* 

‘Avall events, the head of the OKW felt obliged to ask the armaments minis- 
terto intervene personally to ensure that the Wehrmacht got what it needed in 
to4s. Despite the use of captured stocks from Italy and swingeing restrictions on 
consumption, the Wehrmacht’s most urgent needs could be satisfied only by 
Coraling allocations for commissariat and training purposes, and supplies to 
the'quiet fronts and the Luftwaffe. Keitel called for what, in view of the military 
‘Situation, was the impossible—an increase in overall production, ensuring the 
highest possible level of imports, and a further ruthless cutback in the require- 
ments of industry.” 

‘The OKW was alarmed, because a build-up of operational reserves for 
to44—the year that would decide the war—seemed almost to be ruled out. 
Further cutbacks in the war industry seemed scarcely possible, since both the 
‘ums factories—from whom greater output was being demanded—and the 
Fighter Staff and crisis staffs for the Ruhr and other disaster areas needed ad- 
ditional amounts of fuel.”” Of the roughly 4.8m. motor vehicles in the area under 
German rule, only 1.1m. were used by the Wehrmacht, while the authorities 
and government offices had 203,000. The bulk of them, around 3.5m., were in 
civilian use, The distribution of the vehicle fleet within the Wehrmacht— 
Something that Speer of course immediately had investigated—prompted the 


Fatima (Ulla) No. 11V1 1360/43 aK, “Fuel situation’, 12 Now. 1943, BA-MA RH 
so, Lauer om Keitel to Speer, 23 Nov. 1944, BA-MA RW 10/2714, and Speers reply, 29 Now. 
"44, BA R s/isko, in which the minister asks for exact details of how the needs have been 


 WStab/Abr. Min. 8, ‘Carburetted fuel quotas’, n.d., BA-MA RW 19/2845, 
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TABLE ILt.19. Wehrmacht vehicle fleet, by area, as at 
May 1944 


Towl Trucks Cars 


Homeland wararea 352,392, 136,241 126,125 
West 1674384087 49,212 
East 422,703 222,017 98,045 
‘Other oced. territories 189,204 95,690 48329 


‘Source: Schedule dated 20 May 1944, BA-MA RW 19/2845. 


‘TABLE IL.m1.20. Fuel consumption 


1940-1943 (0001) 
Year ‘Tol ‘Wehrmacht 
1940 S856 3005 
19st 7305 4507 
1092 ANS, 4410 
1983 a7 4762 


‘Source: Kichholtz, Kreprewrichap 384 


‘suspicion that the use being made of them, and the fuel requirements, were not 
wholly geared to the needs of the front line.”* 

‘The Allied air offensive against German hydrogenation works and refineries, 
and against the Romanian and Hungarian oil industry, began only in May 1944; 
within a short time it led to the collapse of any adequate supply of fuel.”* Hitler's 
order ‘to combat a crippling of our fighting strength with every possible means, 
through the utmost economy measures and the mobilizing of all reserves of fuel” 
was ultimately no more than a futile gesture.” In August 1944, compared to the 
April figures, German production of aviation fuel had fallen by 88.1 per cent, 
of carburetted fuel by 41 per cent, and of diesel fuel by 8.3 per cent." The 
Luftwaffe’s minimum requirement for normal flying activities was around 
200,000 tonnes a month; in August 1944 its allocation had to be cut £0 90,000 
tonnes, with a further downward trend.” 

‘The ‘crippling’ could be, at best, slowed down; but it could not be halted. 
Given the way the war was going, proposals that effort and manpower should 
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bbe put into rebuilding the fuel industry's existing facilities—which were 
aig anyway t0 be speedily destroyed again—but used instead to construct 
soint /derground boiler plant for hydrogenating coke oven tar on the model of 
ne"Sgarland foundries, were quite utopian.”* The same could be said of the 
ihe [shefforts to develop production facilities for the claimed 7-Stoff super-fuel 
fewenirated hydrogen peroxide), which was going to power Hitlers future 
Lee weapons —rockets, jet fighters, and U-boats. Up to the end of 1944 some 
imigoo tonnes of this were produced, but it played no great role.” 
iy) BUNA SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
ee the very beginning ofthe arms dive Supplies of rubber had, together with 
Fay presented one of the worst bottlenecks, It was the availability of fuel and 
Wipber that ultimately put limits on the plans for motorization, and that thus 
fecame one of the most important factors determining the military's strike 
;. Unlike mineral oil, of which there was at any rate some domestic 
ction however modest, plus further major sources (in Poland, Romania, 
and the Caucasus) lying ‘within range of her own weapons’, rubber supplies 
were anarea where Germany was entirely dependent on imports from overseas. 
Already in the 1930s a start had been made, with enormous effort, on build- 
ing up the production of a rubber substitute. An expanding industry making 
Buna—by polymerization of butadiene and sodium (natrium)—grew up, 


cover this greater demand only from 1944; but building work at Auschwitz could 
‘ot be completed, despite a massive use of slave labour by the SS. 

‘Technically, too, converting from rubber to Buna presented problems, In 
pane Products, such as truck tyres, it was impossible to replace the rubber com. 
Fonent-This demand could however (within a stagnating level of consumption) 


she fate ated by Hermann Rachlin, chairman ofthe RVE, for Speer on the rebuilding of 
fcindusty, . 
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bbe more or less met from stocks built up before the outbreak of war, and by 4 
small number of trips—extremely risky and suffering heavy losses—p, 
blockade-running ships bringing rubber from south-east Asia, "The safe arriva 
ofa single blockade-runner in January 1944 covered rubber requirements for 
the next eighteen months.” 

Given these circumstances, a countervailing set of figures seems plausible: 
they suggest that by using the total outlay that went on developing the Bung 
industry, t would easily have been possible to build up stocks of rubber before 
the war matching Germany's production of synthetic rubber during the war." 
‘This would moreover have offered the advantage of making larger amounts 
available from the outset, so that the Wehrmacht could have pressed ahead faster 
with motorization, And finally, Germany's main ally Japan held the monopoly 
on rubber in south-east Asia, and up to 1941 there was, thanks to help from 
‘Stalin, a transport link available via the trans-Siberian railway. 

Calculations like this would of course run counter to the interests of the 
1G-Farben combine, as well as conflicting with the irrational notions of self- 
sufficiency held by the Nazi leadership; the latter are most ludicrously typified 
in Himmler’s feverish attempts to develop farming of the rubber-yielding 
Taraxacum kok-saghyz dandelion-like plant in southern Russia."* 

Seen overall, the supply of raw materials involved constant bottlenecks for the 
Germany war economy, and gave rise to burdensome restrictions, costly work- 
arounds, or pillaging of the conquered, Yet in accounts of the arming of the 
‘Third Reich the raw-materials problem usually gets looked at only in connec- 
tion with the Four-Year Plan, and as a central aspect of the economic dimension 
of Hitler's Lebensraum programme. In histories of the German war economy, 
‘however, raw-materials matters seem to play no more than a peripheral role, and 
the main focus is usually on the problems of end-manufacture of armaments. 
‘And is one not bound to assume, from the story of Specr’s ‘armaments miracle’, 
that right up to the end of the war the supply of raw materials offered no serious 
obstacle? 

‘This assessment” is seemingly borne out when one looks at the statistics, 
where supply and demand appear mostly in balance. But this probably says 
rather more about the less or more successful way the raw-materials budget was 
‘managed, and about how consumption was, often with difficulty, matched to 
the production figures. One cannot however ignore the judgement of those in 
charge at the time, who often saw the raw-materials situation as disastrous, and 
felt themselves forced by the gloomy outlook to take hard decisions. 

‘The supply of raw materials continued to be, in spite of all the efforts made, @ 
straitjacket cramping the production of armaments; it was, itis true, possible 


1S Germany andthe Second eld War, /.740. On blockade-runing, see Michaus, ‘Roba’ 
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substantially to stretch its confines by economizing and by making better use of 
what was available. But this particularly labour-intensive vector ofthe natocal 
economy offered few opportunities for rationalization. On average, there were 
.5m. people working in the primary-materials industry —about a quarter of the 
total industrial workforce.” It was one where raising ourput demanded a great 
deal more input than in the manufacturing sector. Opening up a new mine 

a lot more effort and took a lot more time than installing an extra 
‘assembly line in a tank factory. 

‘This was however an unexpected room for manocuvre, one that the strategists 
of the military command economy would, at the beginning of the war, never 
have dared to dream of; and despite everything a strictly limited one, the main- 
taining of which called for enormous effort without being able to compensate 
for the superiority of the opposing powers, 


2, OTHER IMPORTANT SECTORS OF THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Concentrating attention on the ‘armaments miracle’ also conceals the signifi- 
cance of the general conditions affecting the war economy, and of important 
civilian sectors. These were on the one hand crucially important to the func 
tioning of the whole, since they formed parts of the infrastructure and indirectly 
affected decisions; and on the other they formed the buffer that, largely 
untouched during the first half of the war, provided the reserves for bolstering 
the armaments effort and the Wehrmacht when the course of events changed for 
the worse, 

“The change to total mobilization left practically no sector unaffected. As the 
whole national economy was directed towards meeting the requirements of 
the war, the individual sectors however became more interdependent, even if 
the importance of this varied from one to the next and could change. ‘The 
system for financing the war and controlling prices, for instance, held armament 
tack greatly until 1942, but thereafter became an effective stimulant; financial 
policy then however ran amok, leading to the total ruin of the German currency. 


(0) Mechanical Engineering 
‘As the war economies faced up to each other, mechanical engineering was 
Germany's most important trump card. One in ten of her workers was 
«employed in this highly developed and highly productive sector. Its real strength 
layin the broad range ofits products, and a structure based on mostly medium- 
sized firms. At the beginning of 1942 there were 660 companies, only six of which 
‘had a workforce of more than 2,500, This guaranteed rapid adaptability, coupled 
‘ith innovative energy. 

_Yet what in a peacetime economy ensured great export opportunities and a 
high level of technical excellence tended not to be what was wanted in time of 


© Wagenfihe, Die deutsche Industri, 199. 
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war, when industry needed robust single-purpose machines for mass-producing 
military equipment that were as simple as possible and could be built using a 
minimum of material. Here, the German engineering trade needed radically tg 
change its ways, and in the first years of the wart found that difficult, The indus. 
ry was anxious not to lose its export markets, and to keep them open with an eye 
to the investment boom that would follow final victory. 

‘The armaments industry, equipped with the latest machine tools, was judged 
to be achieving high standards; and that appeared to justify their attitude." In 
1942 those in charge still believed they had a lead over the United States; but 
with the strenuous efforts being made by American industry this quickly melted 
away. On this assessment, the United States had already overhauled the Reich 
by 1941 in total production, and the US output figure was doubled in 1942."* 

In Germany, on the contrary, delivery times for the Wehrmacht and arma- 
‘ments industry were getting longer and longer. Government intervention was 
promptly warded off. The commissioner for machinery production was an 
industrialist, and institutionally well entrenched in the Four-Year Plan. Karl 
Lange, who was at the same time general secretary of the mechanical engineer- 
ing industrial group, was brought into the munitions ministry by Speer in 1942, 
and then as head of the machinery main committee controlled production, 
alongside and on an equal standing with the armaments committees. 

‘An upheaval in the way machinery was made was however not long in com- 
ing. The expansion of armaments capacity that Hitler was ordering depended 
crucially on the rapid provision of appropriate special manufacturing machin- 
ery. twas why, at Goring’s conference on 7 November 1941, the manufacture of 
workshop machinery had already been given the highest priority,even above the 
armaments products themselves.” Not least among the considerations was to 
compensate, by rationalizing the arms industry, for the lower level of skill among. 
the foreign workers now being brought in to replace German craftsmen called 
up to the Wehrmacht. For this, new production machinery was needed. 

Speer consequently at first refrained from converting a sizeable number of the 
engineering firms to manufacturing war equipment. Nonetheless the firms were 
already, in the first quarter of 1942, using 34 per cent of the allocation of iron for 
this purpose.” For this reason, however, the armaments minister insisted on & 
stricter sifting of the orders being placed, and on contracts being concentrated 
on the most important programmes. Finally and most importantly, the vast 
number of existing orders involving lead times of up to two-and-a-half years 
were to be cancelled. 

See the contemporary article by Hildebrand, Werkzeugmaschinenindustrie" 
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TABLE ILm.21. Machinery production 1938-1044 
(value in RMm.; Reich borders as at dates in question) 


193819391990 togt 942104319 
Thal 5807 6,650 7,694 9,080 gu431 7541274286 
Incl. machine 61s 695 793 858 821 790654 


tools 
Numberof 182,849 199,361 199,490 197,960 165,969 140,084 110,377 
machines 


‘Soace: Eichholtz, Kriegneirschaft it. 373, 


‘Acentral machinery procurement office was also set up for the Wehrmacht, in 
order to overcome the old rivalries between the various armed forces and the 
duplication of orders that these had produced.” At the end of 1942 requirement 
verification offices were also set up for all the committees and rings, $0 as to 
maintain scrutiny from this side as well. And finally, machinery main commit- 
tees were set up in the Mixelinstanz, so as to bring together all the factories that 
had previously been dealt with by the Wehrmacht or regional economy offices. 

‘There were two main routes to rationalization in the engineering industry 
itself The number of types produced had to be slashed—in the machine-tools 
sector they had by mid-1942 been cut by more than 70 per cent; and there was 
no longer any avoiding a great many bans on manufacture in such areas as print= 
ing, building, textile, and office machinery for civilian use. This led inevitably 
to a reduction in the number of production sites and to businesses being 
closed down. In machine tools this affected almost 60 per cent of firms, and in 
other sectors more than 90 per cent. In spite of a great many exceptions, and 
fierce resistance, a considerable centralization of machinery production was 
Achieved.” The result was however an appreciable fall-off n overall output, even 
that of machine tools. 

The centralization of production, coupled with a substantial increase in the 
‘number of workers, benefited mainly the sectors directly concerned with arma- 
‘ents work. By 1944 more than half the engineering workforce was directly 
‘mployed on making weapons and military equipment. 
inceder ly by July 1943 Hitler was calling for a further brake on new investment, 
Worker, {© Make iron available for current armaments production and other 
(aces for the war effort.” But pressure was being put not only on those 

'sthe orders for machinery, but on the manufacturers as well, o as to step 
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up the part they played in the arms drive. Industry would not be dissuaded from 
making use of the armaments boom to extend its factories and acquire more 
manufacturing equipment. In late 1943 the planning office complained of an 
‘overpowering’ urge throughout industry to upgrade, a real mania to stockpile 
machinery that had become practically unstoppable. 

“Thought was accordingly given to no longer allowing machinery to be sold, 
but making it government property to be hired;** but those in charge shrank 
from such a massive interference. A great many civilian firms, for example in the 
textile industry, were also required to hand over machinery that was surplus to 
requirements or in only partial use. What was unsuitable for use for the war 
effort elsewhere was scrapped, and thus went into steel production.” 

As the war continued, there was hardly any further possibility of using 
captured machinery, for the occupied territories had already been largely 
cleaned out; to some extent it had even been necessary to supply them—in the 
east, for instance—so that production for the Wehrmacht could be carried out 
locally. Around a billion Reichmarks’ worth of production equipment was 
exported to the occupied areas of the USSR.” 

Hitler's dilemma was needing on the one hand to involve the engineering 
industry more fully in the production of armaments, and on the other to satisfy 
a fast-rising demand for machine tools; already in the autumn of 1942 he had 
pressed for the requisitioning and pooling of the existing means of production. 
“This was the only way of at last instituting multi-shift working, and of making 
fuller use of the plant available.” Speer however feared that firms would fight 
such drastic incursions into their affairs, and limited himself to making repeated 
appeals to their managers. The final outcome was not impressive. In 1943. 
machines making items in short supply were still only exceptionally being used 
by double shifts." Even the sifting of a total of around 2 million machine tools 
yielded, by the end of 1943, only 23,500 machines that could be converted to 
‘more effective use:” hardly more than t percent. 

‘When ultimately a large number of new machines were needed to equip the 
underground works and bombproof fighter factories, the whole management of 
machinery production—as provided by the main committee led by the indus- 
trialist Karl Lange—came under heavy attack. Saur bewailed the ‘extremely 
arbitrary rule going on’. Everyone was, he complained, getting himself the quota 
he wanted.” 


Letter fromm Keil, 28 Dec: 1943, BA R.y/1957. 
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Not until July 1044 was it decided to set up a new central quota system to put 
stop to the uncontrolled manufacturing of machinery.'®" Here too there were 
insuperable obstacles from the interests of private industry, which where it felt 
itnecessary opposed the Nazi leadership's war policy but in the closing stages of 
the war had to knuckle under entirely to it. When the Gauleiters told Speer that 
be ing industry was still working on orders some of which were not due 
for delivery until 1945 or even 1946, the minister knew in early September 1944 
that he must change tack. Hitler approved his proposal ‘that for the time being 
this long lead-time development work be limited to that with a 9-month dead- 
tine’."* The expansion of the armaments industry did in fact call for such work 
‘nits rolling mills, chemical works, and the like. But the engineering world was 
ow to be exploited ‘to the full” for making armaments. 


(6) Construction and the Todt Organization 

‘Matching up ourput of machinery, final manufacture, and the building of plant 
had been an unsolved problem since the war began. Speer's complaint at the 
Central Planning meeting on 28 October 1942 was symptomatic: “This is how 
Herr Krauch has done things. Using his powers, he ordered the machines and 
everything else, and now they are lying around rusting on the building sites, and 
the buildings are not ready." 

“The first need had been to clamp down on the construction industry as a 
whole, so as to free up more manpower by halting al civilian building work that 
‘could be done without. Up to 1942, however, that happened toa far lesser extent 
than the Wehrmacht considered necessary in the interests of the armaments 
dior Building of Party premises and prestige projects continued to go ahead, 
shielded by Hitler's commissioners for building, Todt and Speer. The general 
‘expectation of a speedy ‘final victory’ encouraged an unrestrained urge to build 
‘oneveryone’s part, even within the Wehrmacht. The numberless building plans 
for after the war greatly exceeded the available building capacity, so that all 
attempts to cut down on building work were hampered. In 1940 Speer, as com- 
missioner for the rebuilding of the Reich capital, had intrigued unrestrainedly 
‘ainst the OKW’s moves to cut down on building for peacetime, and had 
Positively encouraged the Wehrmacht already to place contracts for the con- 
‘truction of office space for when the war was over." 

‘Todt’ first opportunity as armaments minister had been to transfer man- 
Power away from his building sector in order to increase armaments produc- 
‘on.""" This distanced him from the building projects, so that he ended up, in 
fummer 1941, warning Speer not to let building projects go ahead in Berlin 
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under the heading of ‘air-raid protection’ when they had neither anything to do 
with air-raid protection nor any importance for the war effort.!*Todt’s wish to 
restrict building work in Berlin further still was adopted by Speer at once when 
in February 1942 he became Tod's successor. It even seemed that for the first 
time it would be possible for all building capacity and all building authority to 
be brought together. 

Speer’s aim was now on the one hand to impose further restrictions on 
civilian construction, and on the other to concentrate effort on construction for 
the armaments industry. The numerous building-permit exemptions that had 
{ed toa multiplicity of small building projects were revoked.” His tool for doing 
this was the ‘main committee for construction’ formed in April 1942, set up in 
parallel with the armaments committees. This would take decisions on furure 
building plans and shut-downs. Speer hoped in this way to make 400,000 
building workers available to the armaments industry. 

Efforts to make up at least partly for this loss of manpower by introducing 
greater rationalization into building production however failed. The amount of 
‘building done fell back further overall, from RM13bn. in 1938 already to 
RMS.6bn. in 1940 and then to RM4.7bn. in 1942, to reach its lowest point of 
RMG.6bn. in 1944. The number of those employed in the construction trade also 
fell, while at the same time they changed in nature—in the end more than half 
of all those working on the building sites were foreign forced labourers.!* 

In 1942 the long-postponed redirection of building activity met with many 
‘obstacles. In April Hitler demanded a reduction in the amount of building, up 
to the end of the year, of RM2m. overall." Robert Ley, as Reich commissioner 
for housing, urged the continuation of housing construction, Himmler wanted 
at last to press ahead with building settlements in the cast, while the air war 
made it necessary to carry out repairs and put up urgently needed temporary 
accommodation for those who had been bombed out. Thus in 1943 housing still 
amounted to 20 per cent of the pre-war level of building work: or to put it 
another way, 16.5 per cent (RM8s6m.) of the funds invested in construction 
(RMS. 2bn.) was at the height of the war still going into housin, 

‘The industrial building sector, too, fought the moves to impose restrictions. 
Up to 1943 this was still working at the level reached in 1941 (1943 = RM3bn.). 
‘Speer and Hitler, who wanted to make savings in this area in particular in order 
to shift resources into armaments work, could do nothing against the unshaken 
intention of those in industry to put up more buildings. They were able to argue 
that there was a need to replace the stock increasingly being lost to the bombers. 
On top of that, the dispersal of arms factories had been ordered, and this was 
making great demands on building capacity. Proposed building work reported 


‘* Letter from Todt to Speer, 29 Aug. 1941, BA R Vito. 
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forinvestmen planning for 1944 amounted to RMS.3bn. Only RM3.9bn. worth 
was assign' Ma 

‘Spring 1944 brought deep crisis to the construction industry. In the main, it 

was one of leadership. This was put to profit by the SS, which took over the pro- 
jecttorelocate manufacture underground. With increasing decentralization, the 
jpfluence of the Gauleiters was also again making itself felt in the construction 

The reason for the leadership crisis however lay not in outside influences 
ike this, but in Speer’s deep-rooted conffict with the head of the Todt Organiza- 
tion, which came under his ministry. 

‘The building organization created by his predecessor Xaver Dorsch had 

constantly as the war went on. The OT, operating at first in the wake 
‘of the Wehrmacht, later became involved on its own account in a wide range of 
srategic construction tasks. It built not only the massive fortifications, but also 
the roads network in the Balkans for Hitler's attack on Greece. It gave crucial 
support to the logistics of the eastern army, by rebuilding and securing the 
transport network in the occupied part of the Soviet Union. Since 1943 three 
(OT task forces had been operating in Russia in addition to the work on field 
fortifications. The Russia North group, which concentrated on oil-shale works, 
was particularly important. The Russia Centre group was specially involved in 
the war with the partisans, who were interfering with the felling of timber and 
making extensive repairs to roads and bridges necessary. The most important 
project for the Russia South group was building a cable railway across the 
Kerch’ strat. This link was strategically important as a supply route and work 
sarted on building a bridge there, but military events forced its abandonment. 

‘The planned building of fortifications in the Ukraine failed to go ahead 
because of a shortage of timber. Speer’s proposals'’’to use the Russia South task 
force—following the withdrawal from the Carpathian salient in the spring of 
1944—under better conditions to build fortifications (a fresh supply of Jewish 
forced labour was planned) were overtaken by further Soviet advances. 

Inthe Balkans, the South-East task force dealt with the opening up of strate- 
‘8c deposits of raw materials and the shipping out of ores, and saw to the re- 
‘nstatement of destroyed factories, plant, and viaducts. Added to this, in 1044, 
were new defensive works on the Adriatic coast and in the area round Salonika, 
and the building of two U-boat bases.'"’ The Viking task force in Norway was 
busy on the construction of heavy naval batteries and U-boat bases, the exten- 
sion of airfields, and the laying of railway lines. In Italy more than 200,000 local 
‘workers had been available since early 1944 for tasks behind the lines, and were 
wan ee German managers and specialists drawn mostly fom the Russia South 
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The most important from the military viewpoint was the West task force, 
which was building Hitler's Adantic Wall.""* It, too, could cope with its task 
only by a massive use of foreign labour. In the summer of 1943, for instance, 
construction work was severely affected for a short time when 30,000 buil 
workers had to be shifted to the Ruhr to cope with the destruction caused by air 
raids, while at the same time a further 30,000 locally recruited workers fled from 
building sites in the west after Allied propaganda spread the rumour that the 
Germans were going to send them to the eastern front." 

In the final phase of the war these task forces, dubbed ‘the OT front’, also 
played a large part in defending the Reich. The enemy powers both admired and 
feared the Todt Organization. A British study even said, in March 1945:‘In little 
‘more than five years the Todt Organization has carried out the most impressive 
building programme since Roman times.""” Of the 1.4m. or so members of this 
unique National Socialist organization, more than 8o per cent were foreigners; 
these included numerous ‘volunteers’ but also a lange number of forced labour- 
ers and prisoners of war working under elderly German foremen. Though in 
1941 the OT's building activity still represented some RM1.3bn. worth, this 
figure had by 1943 risen to RM4.1bn. 

‘The running of the OT and its task forces was in the hands of the ambitious 
Ministerialdirektor Xaver Dorsch, who like Speer was close to Hitler. The hesi- 
tant measures on rebuilding in the Ruhr during the heavy air attacks in the 
summer of 1943 gave Speer an opportunity to create a counterweight to the 
self-willed Dorsch, and to put a brake on the OT"s ever-growing influence. 

For this, he made use mainly of self-responsibility for the private building 
industry. The earlier economic group for the construction industry was, under 
its leader BrunoW. Gartner, made into a main committee for building under the 
Reich ministry for armaments and ammunition, and given appropriate author- 
ity to issue directives.'"” Speer also gave up his own post as general plenipoten- 
jary for construction in order to get on good terms with the industry, on whose 
‘silent’ reserves he was placing his hopes. The industry declined to have this 
government authority telling it what to do. Planning work was taken out of 
the hands of a ‘dull’ civil servant and entrusted to an industrialist, and the 
office organization was rearranged as a ‘buildings office’ in the ministry and 
placed under its state secretary Stobbe-Dethlefisen, an efficient young building 
‘contractor. He was to have charge of all building activity in the Reich. 

In the autumn of 1943 his boss Speer worked single-mindedly to bring disci- 
pline to the building industry and focus it on the needs of armaments." While, 
for instance, giving way to pressure from the DAF to take on the building of tem- 
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accommodation for ai Faid victims, he retained—through the allocation 
wepaing materials—the ability to limit the extent of this work as well.'2! 
By announcing that a start was being made on plans for rebuilding cities hit by 
the air raids, he also put down a clear marker for his claim to power over the 
construction industry; Ley, however, opposed this in his capacity as Reich 


building the cities of the future would be limited to drawing up the area 


mation of building activities for the army in the field. Speer wanted to help his 
buildings office finally to have charge of a high-profile construction project: he 
decreed that the OT should hand the preliminary work on the building of an 
underground aircraft factory over to GBBau."™* 


‘bY strove to get control of the domestic construction industry. The competi- 
rauickly became fierce, until Dorsch finally demanded to be given charge of 
‘lbulding activity inside the Reich, so thatthe new major construction projects 
Dad be carried out for Hitler under OT management. He accused Stobbe. 
's organization of an excess of red tape, and the latter countered this 

'y denouncing the OT for its wastefulness. 
{vas in Speers interes, too, to bring back into the Reich's construction 
eis the ‘competent people who had left Germany to go and work for 
“¢OT-""In a discussion on 12 December 1943 he was unsuccessful in coming 
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toa practical agreement, though he insisted once again that control of the whole 
of construction planning must remain with GBBau." Even a subsequent 
tour of inspection by the minister to the Viking task force in Norway, and 
shared Christmas festivities on the Arctic coast, clearly did nothing to further 
‘comradely’ collaboration.” 

It was also hardly possible to assuage the hunger for power of Ss. 
Brigadefuhrer Kammler, who as Hitler's delegate for construction was, with his 
‘work battalions of prisoners, becoming more and more important. Speer was 
forced, because he himself no longer had any other manpower available, to hand 
over to him the building of the most important armaments project, the under- 
ground rocket factory in central Germany. He did however insist that his 
‘main committee for building should keep overall responsibility, and on the right 
to control the firms and managers from the construction industry whom 
Kammler had to recruit for his project.'* 

Speer had great difficulty curbing Dorsch’s rise to power. In a letter to Hitler 
from his sickbed he defended his claim to being ‘the Fahrer’s architect’. Even if 
the was having to concentrate his attention on armaments matters, he was, 
he said, against splitting up the responsibilities. The amount of concrete 
that Dorsch could boast of the OT having been pouring was, he conceded, 
undoubtedly impressive: its 8.5m. cubic metres in 1943 were more than double 
the previous year's figure. In the same time, however, 19.Sm. cubic metres had 
been used in the Reich under the wing of the Reich armaments ministry, 
for industrial buildings and air-raid shelters.'°” Speer however was obliged to 
‘sacrifice a pawn’, and got rid of Stobbe-Dethleffsen. This made Dorsch 
virtually the building supremo of the Third Reich inthe closing phase of the war, 
‘even if Speer did succeed in re-establishing his relationship with Hitler to 
the extent that the dictator acknowledged his status as ‘his architect’, and 
formally placed Dorsch under the armaments ministry.*’ Dorsch was now head 
of the ministry's buildings office, and the minister's deputy as general commis- 
sioner for construction industry matters, while keeping his position as head of 
the OT office.” Such was the complexity of the rivalries among Hitler's 
favourites. 

When the Fahrer ordered on 20 April 1944 that the OT should make an 
immediate start on the construction of underground bombproof factories, this 
however at once brought Dorsch into competition with the building ambitions 
of the SS, which in its turn attacked the OT and inveighed against the irregular- 
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ies that prevailed within it.) For Speer, granting permits for non-essential 
ite jing projects based on ‘special Fequests from individual personalities’ had 


Inacircular to the Gauleiters Speer asked for understanding for the changes. 
Theheads ofthe OT task forces would indeed be able to decide on the use made 


wich were to be used basically only by the Gauleiters, and only for construc. 


‘The Party was to form permanent task forces of skilled tradesmen for this latter 
int 


Bringing S$ construction to heel presented Dorsch too with an almost 
pluble task. This involved not just the rivalry with Kammler's construction 
Hons. Speer himself was making sure that in the matter of the Prepara- 
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tions for rebuilding the bomb-damaged cities the ministry of the interior (now 
in Himmler’s hands) did not go over his head.'* And when the general plenipg. 
tentiary for special questions of chemical production, Carl Krauch, was looking 
for an expert to take charge of his extensive building work—in particular the 
relocating of important chemical plants—Speer gave him his Ministerialdir. 
gent Eduard Schénleben to do the job.'” Schonleben was one of Tod's oldes, 
colleagues, and one of Speer's party faithful inside the OT. Moves like this 
allowed the arms minister the opportunity to regain ground he had lost in the 
construction sector. 

In July 1944 Himmler was still commander of the replacement army, and in, 
this capacity concerned with fortification works in the east. In the west, Speer 
hhad already got control entirely back in his hands, and was promising his full 
support for building the fortifications Hitler had ordered in France, northern 
Germany, and on the West Wall.'" 

Himmler now came to an agreement with Speer that responsibility for carry. 
ing out construction work in the east should be solely in the hands of the rele- 
vant OT task force;'*' but Gauleiter Erich Koch cited personal orders from the 
Fabrer to take on full responsibility for fortifications work in East Prussia, 
Bormann backed him up, and saw to it that in this capacity Koch remained 
directly answerable to Hitler. This was theatrical thunder, scoring points that 
‘soothed petty jealousies but in fact changed nothing. 

‘Speer had earlier been scathing about the ‘widespread habit’ of ‘making coop- 
eration difficult through feeling the need for personal recognition’,'" while 
having a blind spot for this in his own rise; now he had, as the victim of ths fail- 
ing among the Nazi leadership, to show diplomatic skills. He sent Dorsch to 
Koch to reach a pragmatic agreement on cooperating, and then to discuss the 
‘matter with Hitler, and assumed personal responsibility for the decree at issue 
in order to take the load off Himmiler."*"The latter reacted angrily, having got 
the impression that Speer was seeking, via the overall control by the OT, to'snaf- 
fle’ the building staffs that had been put together from among the SS for fortifi- 
cation work in the east, and refused to take ‘orders’ via Speer.'** 
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‘The decline in practical building activity stood in sharp contrast to this 
jing.'** The construction industry ended up as an emergency service 
parching up bombed industrial facilites and towns. It used for the purpose a 
whole army of prisoners of war and forced labourers. On top of this, 
xration-camp inmates marked by beatings were, as part of the SS scheme 
fextermination, engaged in the most primitive of manual toil on the pointless 


(9 Power 

Production of electrical energy was an important basis of the modern war indus- 
try As the armaments drive gathered pace, output had more than doubled 
to reach a peak (inside the 1937 Reich borders) of 61.4bn. kilowatt-hours. 
Compared to that, the United States produced more than twice as much 
with 130.36n, kWh (in 1939), the USSR 36.4bn. (1938), and Britain 28.8bn. 
(1938).!* Yet the increase in the Reich was for the most part achieved through 
taking up earlier excess capacity, and not by extensive new construction, At 
the outbreak of war, the spare capacity in the German electricity industry was 
‘practically nil?” 

Repairs also, as time went on, fell so behindhand that in the spring of 1942 
‘unforeseeable difficulties’ were to be feared; repair work was then given top 
Priority." During the war production rose only slowly, and in line with the 
completion of costly new power stations. In 1943 it reached a peak of 74bn. kWh; 
4 that time, another thirty power stations and barrages were under 
construction. 

‘This expansion was mostly to serve the large-scale chemicals industry, which 
‘wth its production of synthetics was consuming 37 per cent of industry's quota 
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of electrical power. Synthetic rubber production was particularly energy. 
intensive; 40,000kWh were needed to make a tonne of Buna, as against only 
3,000kWh for synthetic fuel.!* 

“The building projects were predominantly in the public utilities domain, 
since Hitler was dissatisfied with the private power industry. In 1941 he had 
appointed Todt as inspector-general for water and energy; influenced by the 
Party, the latter urged nationalization of electricity production. This was not 
however just a matter of providing a sinecure for local and regional function- 
aries; the electricity companies were fighting against the setting up of a nation- 
wide grid to serve a war economy, as this would jeopardize their regional 
‘supremacies. 

“Todt, on the other hand, was aiming at a large-scale expansion of hydroelec- 
tric power stations, ifonly to save on stocks of coal and keep these for chemical 
synthesis. This, however, would have a long lead time before an improvement 
could be looked for. In 1939 hydroelectricity still made up 11.6 per cent of the 
power produced, but in 1943 the figure fell back to 9.6 per cent.'” 

Initially, Speer too intended to carry out a fundamental reorganization of the 
electricity industry. He was working towands a centralization and, if needs be, 
‘even nationalization that would not apply only in wartime circumstances. 
Hitler's support for this however waned in the summer of 1942 under the influ 
ence of Bormann, who accused the armaments minister of ‘state socialism’. 
Central control by organs of the industrial self-administration posed a threat to 
the influence of the communes and Party officials. Speer at east made sure that 
the most important questions of power supplies were dealt with in Central Plan- 
ning.'”” An energy office was set up in his ministry, to deal with economy meas- 
‘ures and in particular, seek a reduction in peak demand on power supplies.'"An, 
appeal by Goring on 7 September 1942 called for authorities, Party and 
‘Wehrmacht offices in particular, to show exemplary behaviour in saving on 
electricity. Finally, Speer appointed one of his leading members of staff, the 
engineer Georg Seebauer who was at the same time both deputy head of the 
Reich group for the power industry and head of the Reich committee for 
‘economic efficiency, a his special representative for the supervision of economy 
measures.'” 

Cutting out the local authorities was unavoidable once the Allied air attacks 
‘on the power-supply network had begun. This initially applied mainly in the 
Ruhr, where the damage caused to the dams in May 1943 could however be 
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more quickly than was expected.'*In July 1943, at the height of the air 
ive, Hitler yielded to Speer’s argument that ‘it is now a pig the big 
firms are mostly the better industrialists with the more rational production’."”” 
He signed a decree under which Speer had, for the duration of the war, control 
ofall the power industry's facilites, and could put in his own regional represen- 
tatives.'** The changeover did admittedly show local interests to be tenacious of 
fife, safeguarded at Reich level by the fact that the new interior minister, 
Heinrich Himmler, was more easily able to ward off moves by his rival Speer. 
‘The tedious and time-consuming process of reaching agreement between 
Party and government offices thus continued, often thwarting or at 

feast delaying the rationalization Speer was demanding.” 
relief was on the other hand offered by calling on the generating 
capacity of the occupied territories. Norway, for instance, could provide 11.sbn 
kilowatt-hours. Large amounts of energy were hoped for from getting power 
generation going again in the occupied areas of the Soviet Union. The way the 
war was going however meant that the measures that had been begun to this end 
no longer had any great effect." In 194 the Dutch and German grids were 
linked. There were also talks on exchanging power supplies with France, and 
jons were made for connecting up with the Hungarian grid. 

‘The Reich's stretched supply situation became progressively worse as the 
extension and upkeep of the generating plants failed to keep pace with growing. 
demand, while there were no reserves available to cope with peaks of demand or 
compensate for lower hydroelectric output caused by dry weather. Constant 
overloading led, at the same time, to a need for more repair work; in 1942 this 
alone caused a 20 per cent drop in production. From 1943 on, the Allied air 
attacks brought even more damage and even more breakdowns." Among the 
state-owned power stations this represented: 

36per cent in September 1943, 

77 per cent in September 1944, and 

23.4 per cent in January 1945.""" 

Already in 1942, therefore, restrictions on consumption, and power cuts, had 
become unavoidable on a grand scale. A well-organized and strictly applied 
system of regulation forced industry as well to save on power and limit produc- 
tion; in November 1943, for example, this led to a 20 per cent drop in electric 
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furnace steel. The effects were however also increasingly felt by private house- 
holds, which accounted for around 60 per cent of electricity consumption. 

“The great dependence on the use of coal, and hence also on the effectiveness 
of the transport system, brought further difficulties. About 84 per cent of the 
power supply relied on deliveries of coke and brown coal. Although supplies to 
the power stations always had priority, from mid-1944 a drop in output from this 
cause alone was unavoidable. 

“The gas supply too depended on coal, and here again there were serious diffi- 
culties from 1943 on. Aside from the restrictions on private houscholds, the 
main effect was on steel production, although there was also—especially after 
the air raids on the Ruhr—severe disruption in the parts-supply industry. As a 
result, the gas supply was at times Speer’s greatest cause for concern.'™ Massive 
pressure from him brought to light technical proposals for increasing the 
amounts produced ‘that the gas people would not left to themselves have done 
anything about’."""‘The main concern was naturally the priority supply of gas to 
arms factories. With the heavy raids on Hamburg in the summer of 1943, it 
proved possible to raise the daily supply of gas to industry again fairly quickly. In 
the Ruhr on the other hand, the Staffs drew, in their need, on gas supplies from 
elsewhere, and this interfered with the supply to armaments factories. Speer had 
to arrange for a discussion to share experiences.'* Greater support also had to 


bbe given to gas production. 


(@ Transport 
‘The transport situation had already worsened by 1941/2. Since the start of the 
war it had been a matter of negotiating one’s way through a permanent crisis, 
Breakdown due to the weather during the winter half of the year was invariably 
followed by the peak stress on the system caused by the military operations 
during spring and summer until the autumn came, when coping with the 
harvest and stockpiling coal for the winter put fresh strain on everybody. The 
normal seasonal fluctuations in rail traffic'™” had become a great deal more 
marked under war conditions. Neither the new stock coming from the truck 
manufacturers and locomotive builders, nor making use of transport material 
taken from the occupied territories, could make up for the ever-increasing drain 
‘on rail and road transport resources and transport capacity as the area under 
German dominion grew, or for the substantial losses suffered in the war. All that 
could and must be done, therefore, was to economize in every sector, and 
concentrate what was available on the most pressing needs. 

‘The German conduct of the war and war economy thus underwent a constant 
oss of mobility and vigour as the conflict went on. Matters did not improve in 
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the slightest when the area of German rule gradually shrank after the end of 

12; on the contrary, there was an unstoppable deterioration in the transport 
ixtem—in shipping, inland waterways traffic, road transport, local public 
seesport and most of alin the raihways. 

“The effects were felt first in the occupied territories, in supplies to the popu- 
tation and in the exploitation of the country for German purposes, with pro- 
ducts, goods, and raw materials being shipped away, and with factories, plant, 
and mines being pressed into service to serve German needs. At first, thanks to 
a ruthless requisitioning policy, the Wehrmacht itself was little aware of what was 
happening. Other than for major operations, its mobility was limited more by 
the shortage of fuel than by a lack of vehicles. — 

Within the Reich itself, too, military transport needs had absolute priority, 
and the Wehrmacht—even the replacement army and military authorities— 
enjoyed transport privileges: greatly to the chagrin of the Party and other 
civilian agencies, which were obliged severely to reduce their fleets of vehicles. 
Yet even in the home army the shortage of vehicles led to an increasing 
lack of mobility that dangerously limited its combat-readiness. The training of 
transport drivers for the army in the field also inevitably suffered. 

‘The restrictions however bore hardest on the civilian population. A great deal 
of mobility was being demanded of them, so that they would be available for the 
regime and to serve the war economy, while on the other hand they were being 
‘expected to put up with so many limitations on local transport services, on the 
railways, and on other modes of transport that it could almost be described as a 
return to the conditions of the pre-industrial era. 

This applied both to the rural population and to those living in the big 
‘ites, where very soon even the trams were needed for carrying goods. Where 
trafic did not in fact come to complete collapse in the bomb-shattered towns, 
coal, foodstuffs, and other vital goods had to be moved around using such 
‘makeshift means. The privileges enjoyed by the authorities and Wehrmacht 
understandably led, under these circumstances, to constant ill feeling on the 
Part of the general public. Looking forward to ‘particularly intensive use of 
Motor vehicles’ in the future ‘areas in the east and the Siberian territory 
beyond’, ofthe kind discussed by experts," was no consolation for the realities 
of wartime life, 

Industry too, suffered through the increasing shortage of the means of trans- 
Port.The decentralization of manufacture and dispersal of factories away from 
pis threatened by air attacks greatly increased the need for vehicles and trans. 
Port capacity, while at the ‘same time the best-performing vehicles were time and 
Shin being appropriated for use by the Wehrmacht. There was by now virtually 

aaance oftheir being replaced from new production. Thorough technical 
inspite 4 atleast made it possible to carry on using the vehicles that remained, 

‘minimal allocations of petrol. Transport pools among various firms 
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had to be organized, overcoming all reservations about ownership and rights of 
access. 

‘Maj, Gen. Adolf von Schell, as ‘plenipotentiary for motor transport’, had 
failed to achieve a substantial improvement in the efficiency of the motor indus- 
try and thus alleviate the shortages." Speer had every reason to press for the 
general to be relieved of his post, and here too to look for the answer in the 
private sector, The heads of the economic group for the motor industry and of 
the motor vehicles main committee however soon had to be changed again, 
‘The dominance of the tanks and tractors main committee was moreover 
creating demarcation problems and competition. 

‘Soon after he had taken his first measures as the new armaments minister, 
Speer turned his attention in early April 1942 to the transport situation. He 
demanded a thorough purging of the range of types produced and standardiza- 
tion in vehicles manufacture,'"" even though Schell had already considerably 
reduced the traditionally vast range. The numbers of types of truck made, 
for instance, were brought down from the 151 before the war to 23 in the year 
19425 but even this still did not match what was needed.'” Hitler himself had 
repeatedly to intervene in order to reduce the number of different types and 
manufacturing sites further still, and to succeed in limiting production to 
a small number of standardized types. 

“The conversion of vehicles to producer-gas operation played a major role in 
the saving of oil-based fuels. This was another area where the results achieved by 
General von Schell in the early years of the war had not been all that persuasive, 
Hitler however was very keen on ‘making Germany and the occupied territories 
‘and dependent countries independent of fluid fuels as far as possible and as 
‘soon as possible’."”*It was a quite utopian prospect, which was not only bound 
to fail from the viewpoint of the technology and the supply of solid fuels, but 
would also be scarcely possible from the organizational angle. 

Speer finally handed this special area over to the head of his armaments 
supply office Walther Schieber.'”* The latter did indeed manage to step up the 
building of gas-generators, but there were delays in installing them since the 
vehicle owners showed no great keenness. Apart from the wood-gas generator, 
the technical effectiveness of the devices left a lot to be desired.'” Schieber 
found himself obliged to wind up the highly unpopular government ‘central 
‘office for gas-generators', which was run largely by officials with no technical 
qualifications, and to bring the ‘battle between the systems’ under control, 
Generator matters were now dealt with mostly by the armaments ministry's 
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icles committee, with installation covered by the head of Specr’s transport 
nits, NSKK-Brigadefhrer Hans Nagel, who at the same time became ‘general 
delegate for vehicle repair’. With fewer and fewer new vehicles being built, the 
arge number of vehicles awaiting repair represented a valuable reserve. 

‘The loss of the hydrogenation works in mid-1944 speeded up the conversion 

undertaken by the industry itself; but now a great effort had to be 
made to fell enough timber. Speer appointed a ‘Reich delegate for timber 
haulage’s'” the Braunschweig minister-president Dietrich Klagges. 

“The main committee for rolling stock, newly formed in 1942, also had the task 
of seeing to it that large numbers of ‘utility’ motive power units could be pro- 
‘duced. With the ‘wartime loco’, a short working life was traded off against its 
simplified design and rugged construction, in order to allow of series produc 
tion and a substantial saving in hours of labour and use of materials.” The gov- 
‘enment railway company, the Reichsbahn, however proved very set in its ways, 
and was not going to let further development of its rolling stock be taken away 
from it by industry without a struggle. Not until the summer of 1944 did Speer 
call the official responsible away from the Reich transport ministry, and have 
him drafted onto the main committee so as to strengthen collaboration." 

‘The Reich transport minister, Julius Dorpmilller, had already been forced by 
Speer at a crisis meeting on 21 May 1942 to make a ‘declaration of bank- 
ruptcy’." Speer's first concern, together with Milch as transport supremo, was 
toovercome the most urgent bottlenecks, and he had already seen to it that the 
‘manufacturing programme for the Reichsbahn was for the first time given top 
priority." Hitler himself took part in an extraordinary meeting on 24 May 1942, 
ashe saw the transport problem as being of strategically decisive importance." 
He was not, for all that, prepared to relieve the Reichsbahn of the task of long- 
term planning for building a post-war transcontinental wide-gauge railwa 

Dorpmiiler’s new state secretary Albert Ganzenmiller, previously general 
‘commissioner for railways in the occupied eastern territories, proved himself 
thoroughly up to the job of tackling the transport crisis; this brought him natu- 
hilly to rely increasingly on the armaments ministry, though without giving up 
the 1's independence." For all the organizational measures, the only 
‘eal answer lay in paying greater heed, in wartime production, to the means of 
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In the case of the Reichsbahn, rationalizing the building of rolling stock 
quickly had an effect. Speer had given one of his most capable staff, the chair- 
man of the main committee for rolling stock Gerhard Degenkolb, the task of 
“bringing this Cinderella of the whole armaments business up to a proper stan- 
dard’."” Simplifying the designs and rationalizing the manufacture resulted ina 
considerable increase in output from the factories. 

“The dramatic rise in the number of repairs completed on rolling stock, which 
was being damaged in particular by the conditions on the eastern front" 
brought relief. A special campaign in May 1942 almost trebled the Reichsbahn's 
repair performance, from 600 locomotives a month to 1,500.” Ganzenmiller 
however never managed to get top-priority rating for his locomotives pro- 
gramme." Though a certain increase in the amount of capacity on offer was 
possible through other measures such as shortening turn-round times and 
raising the legally permitted loads, the demand for transport needed to be 
better regulated and focused on the most important needs. It was the only way 
‘Speer could hope to get a grip on this major hindrance to the war industry. 

“The improvements that were in fact achieved in this area did not, of course, 
last. It was mainly the air war that from 1943 wrecked all efforts such as 
shortening wagon turn-round times. The destruction of track and equip- 
ment reached dramatic proportions. In 1943 alone the bombers destroyed 1,512 
locomotives and 12,430 wagons, while partisans accounted for a further $,079 
locomotives and 12,400 wagons.'"" It was becoming more and more a ‘transport 
war’! 

In June 1942 a ‘Reichsbahn central transport control office’ was set up to 
replace the parallel military and civilian traffic contro! and the juggling of 
requirements at regional level. This was responsible for allocating load capacity 
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od managinS priority lists across the whole of the Reich. In this office, all 
various agencies connected in transport worked effectively together— 
me ething Father exceptional in the National Socialist state. 

Going beyond this, a general break-up of the transport system was also 
consiereds in collaboration with the armaments and economic ministries." 
‘private undertaking was asked to examine how the transport of bulk goods 
{och as coal and ore, and the shipping of high-value goods, could be done with 
the least outlay. Laying down maximum transport distances and boundaries 
ould however entail for the firms concerned a very extensive swapping of cus- 

and suppliers. ‘Such measures impinge greatly on private industry's 

of decision, and could reveal commercial interrelationships hitherto 

to the public. Because of this the office met with ever-increasing 
apposition it finally had to cease operation in the summer of 1943.'" 

‘Speer furthermore several times demanded that local transport be brought 
under unified management, believing this would yield further reserves." Here, 
ibeincreasing bombing raids on the large cities made drastic changes necessary. 

"The spare capacity offered by the inland waterways was now also mobilized. 
Inthe Reich transport ministry this sector had always been the poor relation, 
and asa conglomeration of mostly small private firms was badly placed com- 
pared tothe powerful Reichsbahn.'™Tt could not be denied, for instance, that 
farges had a clear advantage over the railway wagon for industrial traffic in the 
Danube basin, But in other industrial areas it was only the shortage of wagons 
thatin the final year of the war forced the Reichsbahn to give up the competition 
teeween the two modes of transport. In the absence of any other proposals, 
which even Speer was unable to offer, a civil servant from the transport 
ninistry—Ministerialdirektor Werner Hassenpflug—was appointed as special 
delegate for improving efficiency in inland navigation." 

‘The collapse of the war economy and the conduct of the war had its begin- 
rings inthe transport sector. Even before the massive damage done by the west- 
em Allies, it was not just the limited potential in men and materials that held 
tack any improvement in performance; it was more the inability of the National 
Socialist system to put this potential to use by managing the capacity of the 
transport system effectively and efficiently. 


(© Finance: Inflation and War Profits 
The progressive breakdown of the national economy was first apparent—to the 


‘pers, at least—in the currency. The National Socialists did not take the sta- 
bilty of the currency seriously as an indicator of how their economic policy was 
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succeeding. It was only in autumn 1941 that the Reich minister of economic 
affairs Walther Funk tried, as president of the Reichsbank and supreme 
‘guardian of the national currency, to alter course in order to combat the infla- 
tionary trend. 

‘Things had come to grief through Hitler's high-flown expectations of the 
wealth it would be possible to extract from the conquered territory of the Soviet 
Union. The packet of measures prepared in advance to skim off surplus pur. 
chasing power, in particular through ‘iron savings’ (semi-compulsory savings 
‘unredeemable for the duration), was indeed introduced; but as it was given no 

‘back-up, the effect was practically nil.'"* 

Instead, Hitler was still in 1942 clinging firmly to the illusion that it was going 
to be possible, in the future, to have Germany's mountainous war debts paid off 
by the occupied countries. Most of all, the vast army of cheap foreign forced 
labourers would bring the German economy a profit ‘far exceeding the Reich's 
debts incurred through the war’."” 

‘Not until the spring of 1943 did the Reich finance minister Schwerin von 
Krosigk make a fresh attempt to soak up purchasing power by raising taxes." 
“This failed, however, against opposition from Goring who, echoing Hitler's 
thinking, felt that such unpopular measures were uncalled for. All subsequent 
moves to check the disastrous turn financial matters were taking had no effect, 
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;s, by means other than taxes and loans. The Nazis thus took different 
paths from the governments of the other great powers for funding their war.” 
“The main providers of credit were the German savings banks and insurance 
institutes, whose deposits were ‘silently’ expropriated. The fact that savings 
deposits grew by more than 300 per cent between 1939 and 1944 reflects not only 
the betrayed trust of the population in the stability of the Reichsmark.”” For 
theirhard work, war service, or other calls made on them, people were receiving 
money with which there were fewer and fewer goods to buy. Hoarding surplus 
funds in the house in the form of cash was, given the air raids, not to be recom- 
mended at least for those living in the towns. With money slowly losing its value, 
putting it in a bank or savings account proved to be no better an alternative. 
Understandably, given the experience of the older generation in the First 
World War, there was hope that depositing money with the credit institutions 
would be safer than buying government bonds that if the war was lost—as it was 
in 1918—-would be worthless. What probably hardly a single saver realized was 
that, through the state’s unseen grasp on its money, the population was having 
tobear the full burden of the war; it was just that right up to the end of the war 
this fact was skilfully concealed from them. Hitler, who had always rejected the 
idea of inviting a financial plebiscite’ by issuing war bonds™ and obviously had 
‘no confidence in his own people's willingness to make a sacrifice, thus elegantly 
dodged his responsibility. 
Inthe summer of 1944 this reckless financial policy fell apart. As private with- 
dravals of money rocketed and the economy hoarded cash, securities and Reich 
shares could no longer find a home. Withdrawals were exceeding new issues. 
Debt repayments rose in the autumn of 1944 to as much as four times the 
Wehrmacht’s cash expenditure (RM135.4bn. as against RM31.sbn., over the 
Period September-December 1944). In December 1944 they were ultimately 
‘presenting 8o per cent of the Reich's total outgoings.*” Finally all that was left 
‘as the presses printing banknotes, which right up to the end of the war were 
‘working at full stretch and ceaselessly ruining the Reichsmark. 
hereas the German population felt the full financial brunt of the war only 
‘ter itwas over, their European neighbours were called on to make more or less 
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openly compulsory contributions to Hitler's war from Day One. Official wip, 
utes, which could be presented to the Germans for settlement after the war 
were only part of this burden. The “Reichskreditkassenscheine’—fiduciary 
‘money with which the Wehrmacht flooded these countries—had particulary 
disastrous consequences. This money issued for use by the armed forces had ve 
be redeemed by the central banks of the occupied countries, and was offset 
against occupation costs. Though withdrawn in France and Italy late in 1943, at 
remained in general circulation in the east to the very last. Until 1944 the Reich's 
income from charging occupation costs rose constantly. According to a report 
by the Reich economics minister,” services provided by the occupied terri- 
tories amounted up to the end of 1943, in money terms, to around RM66bn. The 
Germans had derived just under a third of this sum from the clearing debts in 
the framework of bilateral trade. This kind of foreign credit creation rose from 
RMgrim. in August 1939 to RMzobn. by the end of 1944.” In total, foreign 
contributions to financing Germany's war added up to RM119bn. This was 
enough to cover 28 per cent of the Wehrmacht’s documented expenditure—a 
‘subsidy from foreign national economies of a kind none of the other warring 
nations obtained. 

Conquered France had to bear the largest share, totalling more than 
RMgobn. Belgium and Poland, at over RMiobn. and over RMi4bn. respec- 
tively, also carried a heavy load. While Denmark was largely spared, German 
intervention in Greece had a devastating effect on its national currency from the 
‘outset. Even though it had galloping inflation, the Germans had by the begin- 
ning of 1944 squeezed out of this small country a total of RM3.8bn. in occupa- 
tion costs. 

‘Things were hardly better for Germany's allies. Hitler's promise to Marshal 
Antonescu that the Wehrmacht’s operations would not be a charge on 
Romania's finances proved worthless. Just as in Hungary, the Germans made 
‘use of the country in spite of passive resistance, and ruined its economy. In July 
1944 the Reich economics minister put this foreign trade inflow from the allied 
‘countries at a total of RM6bn.2* 

Italy was clearly the worst hit, at around RM2.3bn. Once the country had 
‘been occupied, the economic pillaging was stepped up much further still. In 
autumn 1944 she was having to pay, at a monthly RMS8som., the highest contri- 
bution Germany had ever demanded from another country. Compulsory credit 
from neutral states was however kept within close bounds; the German clearing 
debt to these countries had reached about RM61om. by the end of 1944."" 

Inaall the occupied and allied countries these credits fuelled a rocketing infla-~ 
tion that in the end cut down the opportunities for economic exploitation—a 
development that Reich finance minister Schwerin von Krosigk had warned 
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pei ght indeed force the occupied countries to make official exports tothe 

mis much cheaper, at their own expense, that the goods ended up costing 

yy than the German equivalents;""' but this would greatly reduce 

supply the goods. In the second half of the war inflation took 

irvreasingly stronger hold on the German economy as well, though here it 
uinot act as any obvious brake on production. 
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but was relatively slow, can be put down mainly to overtime and a transfer tp 
skilled jobs. In mid-1943 the hourly rate was, it is true, about 10 per cent higher 
than before the war; but purchasing power had stayed roughly the same.""* Qn 
the whole one can sce that a tighter rein was kept on wages under the National 
‘Socialist regime than on prices and company profits. 

Ie was not only German workers who were the victims of this policy. It bore 
even more heavily on the foreign workers in the German war industry, whose— 
already generally low—wages were subject to additional levies, graded on politi- 
cal and racial criteria. Employing them, together with the unpaid forced labour 
of prisoners of war and concentration-camp prisoners, helped decisively to 
‘combat the rise in the wage bill, without entirely preventing it, 

‘There was on the other hand a substantial adverse effect from wage increases 
in the occupied and allied countries, which the Germans were unable to do 
much about. Given the extent to which the national economies were inter- 
meshed, the Reich could not be insulated from these rises. The closer wages 
in the other countries came at least nominally to the standard of those paid to 
foreign workers in Germany, the less incentive there was bound to be for for- 
cigners to go and work there. Sauckel considered it ‘indefensible, from the 
viewpoints of both social and national policy, that the most industrious and 
‘most efficient worker in Europe, who moreover belongs to the victor nation, 
should be worse off than a foreign worker, who is usually from the conquered 
nations’.”"” The change in exchange parities he was demanding however met 
with objections from the Reichsbank, who could sce dangers in it for foreign 
trade relations and thought it more sensible to damp down the inflationary 
tendencies as much as possible. 

“These efforts had less and less success as the war went on. A fresh problem 
now arose with the great mass of foreign workers in the German war industry, 
most of them recruited by force. Despite their often low wages, these workers 
‘were told to send part of their pay home, to support their dependants. The pur- 
chasing power of these transfers in the local currencies however fell so much that 
foreign workers could no longer see any point in working in the Reich; indeed, 
they often saw this as a reason for legally or illegally returning to their home- 
Jands.2"* Although the economics ministry was still in 1944 engaged in feverish 
negotiations on this problem, no satisfactory solution was found.”” Inflation in 
the German sphere of power was running almost out of control, and devaluing 
in particular the wages of foreign workers in German war industry. 
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"Letter from Reich mininter for economic affair to head of Reich chancellery, 13 July 1o44.and 
‘minute by Sauckel on a meeting with the ministry, 24 Aug. 1944, CGOA, Moscem, coll. 1458/17/58 
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“The profit to the German firms and state from forced labour totalled, on one 
imate, 60 to 70 billion Reichsmarks.””' It was mainly the industrialists who 
profited from the substantially lower wages paid to their foreign workforce; they 
Pere required to pass on only part of this in the form of price reductions, some 
“rwhich were made in the final years of the war, 
So were the industrialists the real ‘war profiteers’? In the First World War the 
colossal profits made by private industry, which had contrasted starkly with the 
’ conditions, had done much to destabilize politics. From the financial- 
policy viewpoint they had however played a less significant role, since the prof- 
its made from the arms business were, where they had not been converted into 
plant and material assets, wiped out again by the inflation of the post-war 
m 

Iewas only in the course of the war that the National Socialist regime came to 
terms with the pursuit of profit as an incentive to production. Despite price- 
auditing and strict regulation of profits,” a great deal of profit was in fact made 
until the end of 1941, at least in the armaments firms. Although it was not openly 
acknowledged, these profits upset the stock market and led to ill feeling among 
the population and in circles in the Party hostile to industry.”** There was a clear 
‘tend towards more intensive business expansion and a concentration of capital, 
‘The large undertakings were filling up their war-chests, ready for the time to 
come after ‘final victory’. 

‘The new fixed-price system set up early in 1942 resulted, in practical terms, in 
‘general lifting of taxes on war profits. Speer himself set great store on combat- 
ing the restrictive attitudes of the Wehrmacht and authorities. Rationalization 
and greatly expanded production also inevitably led to a profits explosion. The 
firms who were running their factories most rationally could look for the 
highest profits; it was a mechanism Speer was loath to see suppressed again.?”* 

At the beginning of 1943 his representative told an interministerial meeting 
‘on rules for the transfer of profits ‘that his ministry was opposed in principle to 
‘any tax that killed off the will to produce’. In April of that year Speer suc- 
‘ceeded in bringing the OKW’s powerful price-auditing office under his wing, 
{nd finally in 1944 the Luftwaffe’s price-setting office as well. By the end of 1943 
5ew profit guidelines with very tolerant calculation limits had already been laid 
‘down for the civilian production sector too.””” 

ich finance minister, extremely worried for the currency, tried in vain 
{Puta brake on this unleashing of profits, and to bring billions of Reichsmarks 
into the nation’s coffers by means of retroactive auditing of companies and 


an gee Germany andthe Second World War, wt, 676. 
3 Rat Seer the Gale’ cntrnce in Manic, 24 Fb. 1943.33.BA R547. 
© See Bicniet 4n. 1943, BA R 2/2094; see Bichholtz, Krieprsrichaf i. $17. 
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their books. The critical staffing situation ruled out these plans, but industry at 
once ostentatiously offered to make voluntary additions to earlier tax payments, 
‘0 as to avoid having its unrecorded operating surpluses assessed." After 
auditing—in 60,122 firms—around RM7som. in transferred profits for the year 
rogt were retroactively investigated. In 1942 a total of RMggom. was assessed 
froma slightly smaller number of firms, and the RMibn. mark was passed in the 
second half-year of 1943 alone.” 

Even though the transferring of profits was officially tightened up, it was still 
dealt with generously. In 1943 there were further moves against the business 
world, Early in 1945, for instance, the Reich's audit office identified a whole 
range of hitherto tolerated practices for concealing excess profits that had led ‘to 
losses to the Reich treasury, with at the same time benefits to companies and 
‘groups of companies that are unjustified in wartime’, that amounted to billions 
of Reichsmarks.”™ 

‘There were manifold ways of making profits besides rationalizing production, 
From the day rearmament started the National Socialist state had shown favour 
towards the industrialists, with generous treatment of write-offs, investment 
loans, subsidies, and tax-breaks. There was no cutback in measures like these 
during the war—instead there were more armaments-financing institutions, 
which covered the risks for the arms firms by means of credits and sharehold- 
ings. Ultimately even valuable state firms such as the Montan Industriewerke 
GmbH coal and steel concern were handed over to private ownership. 

“The National Socialist regime never seriously considered giving the workers 
‘a share in the companies’ profits, either by cash payments or a share in the 
equity. The president of the Reich chamber of the economy, Albert Pietzsch, 
‘gave as one of his reasons for rejecting this idea his belief that involving the 
‘workers in this way would do nothing at all to give them an interest in working 
harder. He based this on the following calculation. In 1942/3 the balance sheet 
ofa well-run mining firm would show the following figures:*”" 


‘Share capital RM30,000,000 
Salaries and wages RM12,400,000 


Social expenditure 
Compulsory RM1,480,000 
Voluntary RM2,040,000 

“Taxes and levies RMo,600,000 

Net profit RM1,750,000 


RM27,270,000 


2% See Fichholt, Krnceertichaf i $07. 

© RFINUIIV2, annual reports by the president of the regional finance fice on transfers of prof 
fas for 1941, 3 Feb. 1943 aed for 1942, 17 Feb. 1944, BA Abs. Potsdam, RFIM, 21.01, Sign. B 6916, 
Film bao. 

2 Daft 15 Feb. 1945, BA R 2/5248: ee Fachboltz, Krieenrschaft i. $19. 

mC ‘by Pietsch, “The question of sharing in profits or sharing in equity’, 11 Mar. 1044s 
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pape HLat.as. Net inoestment in fixed assets 1938-1044 (RMibn.; Reich 
borders as at dates in question) 
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‘These RM27m. in outgoings went as follows: 


Staff RM15,920,000 = 58.4% 
Government RMg,600,000 = 35.2% 
Shareholders RM1,750,000 = 6.4% 


Ione were now to distribute 25 per cent of the profit which went to the share~ 
holders to the workforce, this would give a 2.8 per cent increase in incomes. A 
weekly wage of RMso would therefore rise to RMS1.40. 

Itisvery difficult to calculate the size of the war profits. Official balance sheets 
and company reports are not a reliable guide, since understandably they showed 
only profit igures that the tax authorities would accept as being reasonable. The 
art of concealing contingency funds, the building up of reserves, and inflated 
depreciation flourished. For the companies, the intention was primarily to boost 
their own capital base, and make themselves independent of short-term: bor- 
rowing. The opportunity for investing in fixed assets became, on the other hand, 
‘more and more limited as the war went on, and was for the most part available 
only to the large, strategically important concerns.” 

‘The extent of the profits made can in the end be gauged only by individually 
investigating companies. One then finds that even medium-sized firms, where 
they were involved in manufacturing armaments, made enormous profits. In 
tome cases up to 65 per cent on turnover can be found, with increases in 
turnover of 639 per cent and increases in income of over 2,000 per cent.””” With, 
the largest private concern in Germany, IG-Farbenindustrie AG, the picture 
‘sadmitedly not so extreme; but it was sill impressive. 

On a rough estimate, the increase in the profits of private industry due to the 
‘aris put at between 70 and 80 billion Reichmarks.”"* This order of magnitude 
‘futches the entire amount spent on arming the Wehrmacht up to 1939, or the 

Retrmache's total expenditure in the fourth year of the war, 1942/3. This profit 
iped industry itself very largely to offset the losses it suffered in the war, by 
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TABLE 11.11.26, Revenue and profit of IG-Farbenindustrie AG 


1938-1944 (RMbn.) 
a 19381939 tayo tg 10421943 
Revenue W617 1990-28 -21539 NF BAHT 


Net profit 1913 2400-2983 31632669 30S YAS 
Retained profit 552561 SSS E773 BLT 


‘Source: Kichholts, Kricpeirachaft, 63 


building new plant and acquiring new machinery. The government did, itis 
true, also make some contribution, by already during the war at least partly 
making good the bomb damage. 

In the biggest private concern IG-Farben, for example, the damage 
amounted up to mid-November 1944 to RMg3tm., of which less than 25 per 
cent (RM228m.) was compensated by the state.” But all such payments and 
profits that could not, in this or a similar way, be converted into material assets 
‘were inflation money; with a collapse of the Nazi regime they were just as worth- 
Jess as the workers’ savings. 


D) Agricultural Production 
‘Germany's production and efficiency rest on two pillars that support the whole: 
foodstuffs and armaments. Each of these pillars needs a solid and unshakeable 
foundation, in the making of every available effort and greater output from every 
individual.” This was how the role of the Reich’s agricultural production was 
strikingly described in April 1942 by Rudolf Peuckert, leader of the Thuringian 
farmers and the newly appointed ‘delegate for manpower in agriculture and the 
war foodstuffs industry’. The National Socialist leaders had always given this 
sector of the war economy a high strategic importance. One of the most impor- 
tant aims of the German war leadership was consequently to achieve a food- 
stuffs base that would be as safe as possible from blockade, From the beginning, 
however, the room for optimizing domestic production was seen to be very 
slight; conquering and exploiting foreign farming land therefore took on greater 
importance.” 

‘What did the first two years of the war bring? European agriculture far into 
Russia was under Nazi rule, at least by military means. Economically, however, 
the position had not improved all that much for Germany." Until such time as 


© Letter from the central insurance dept. of 1G-Farbenindustrie AG to the chairman of the 
‘board Geheimrat Hermann Schmitz, re war damage, #6 Now. 1944 

Te Rudolf Peuckert in news-sheet aa 9 from the Reichanahtand (Reich Pooustulls Corpors- 
tion), 22 Ape. 1942, quoted i Bichholtz, Krioeesrnchat 
Germany andthe Second Wield War, Wi. 6211; ohana, “Landwirschalt"; Mallet, 


“Komequenzen’ 
"Study by Prof. Ernst W. Woermann, § Mar. 1943: “The European foodstuffs industry a 
fected bythe war’, BA R261V/AS 
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significant relief could, inthe longer term, be looked for from the conquered ter- 
‘yories, Funning the war still depended on Germany's own farmers. Only an 
‘ficient agricultural sector could ensure freedom of strategic decision—not 
only militarily, but in the industrial, social, and home affairs spheres as well. And 
that was something the Third Reich never at any time achieved. 

Generally, the effects of a modern war on agriculture are seen in a rise in 

ition and productivity. The massive loss of workers to the arms indus- 
tryand the armed forces compels agriculture to replace labour with capital—in 

by forcing the pace of mechanization.” A usually rising demand for 
foodstuffs has to be met by intensifying production, by increasing the area under 
cultivation, by increasing the yield per hectare, and by far-reaching structural 
‘changes in the way the land and livestock are farmed. 

‘But in the Second World War German agriculture was, on the contrary, 
marked by inexorably falling production, Once reserves had been exhausted the 
food situation reached crisis point, for domestic production could soon no 
Jonger be topped up with imports. As a result, the rations had constantly to be 
cut. 

Early in 1942 when the blockade war to starve the country out was, for the 
Germans, at ts height, the Reich’s agricultural policy came to a decisive turning 
point. Would it be possible to make up for the mistakes ofthe first war years, and 
halt the decline in domestic production? Even though those in charge still pre- 
{erred to look beyond the Reich’s own borders, to where in the occupied and 
dependent countries agricultural produce seemed easier to come by, drastic 
measures now needed to be taken at home as well." 

On 20 May 1942, after long prevarication, Hitler finally decided on the dis- 
rissal—seen by many as long overdue—of Walther Darrés who, in ideological 
‘conflict with the Party and SS, had to make way for his deputy. Herbert Backe, 
the qualified expert who was the real adviser to Hitler and Goring on matters of 
agricultural and foodstuffs policy, took over the offices of Reich minister for 
food and agriculture, Reich peasant leader, and NSDAP Reichsleiter in the 
Reich office for agricultural policy.” Backe left ideological guidance of the 
‘countryfolk’ largely to the Party, waived the right to having a say together 
with Himmler on future settlement in the east," and concentrated on practical 
Production policy and on developing further his basic principles for fighting 

the ‘production battle’. While doing so, he did not lose sight of his real aim of 
‘stablishing ‘large-area farming’ that would stretch from the Atlantic to the 


12 On this see Milward, Der ZeseiteWelekrieg, 303, 
VP. 14 339/3g, Results of the confercnce of Reich defence commisioners, Gaulcters, Gau 
{ietomic adver and Gauamleiter for agricultural policy on Aug. 194, chaired by Goring, 
ings directive on support for domestic production, 18 Aug. 1943, BA Abt. Potsdam, 
ton 4h Sg. agin. There a srvey of the Europe-wide situation nthe cole 
Gaderer’ and Food Supply, and of ordinances and meanures in Germany in Dewchland, 
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‘TABLE IL.tt.27. Agricultural land area in Germany 1938-1944 
(ha; 1937 Reich borders) 


Year Totalareaavailable ——Ploughland- «= Meadow Pasture 
for agriculture 
138 28,537175 19176513 S:S86,046 2,926,095 
1939 28,535,469 19,125,667 S373 2,895,188 
1940 38,720,683 19,163,465 583274 34066,754 
Tot 38,646,826 193063844 30120,147 
1992 28,576,574 18,867,185 3197164 
193 29498,233, 18,736,069 321783 
tots 38,459,370 18,682,604 31126350 


‘Source: Bichholtz, Kriepreirachaf it. $9. 


Urals." His first measures were to prune his organizational apparatus in 
Germany, get rid of special representatives, and consolidate the organization at 
its various levels. An “Institute for European Agricultural Research and the 
Foodstuffs Industry’ was also set up, to make the management of agriculture 
more efficient and get usable information on what the various countries were 
able to supply. 

‘The next concern was better enforcement of the requirement on the farmers 
to surrender their produce.” In addition to the threat of tougher punishment, 
greater use was made of spot-inspections of farms. Checks like this were how- 
‘ever dependent on reliable collaboration from local functionaries such as bur- 
gomasters and local branch leaders. 

“The ordinance on safeguarding the management of agriculture of 20 January 
1943"” forced the owners of farms more effectively than before to meet the pro- 
duction targets they had been set. This tighter control by those in charge of rural 
agriculture was accompanied by concessions to the farmers. Radical amend- 
‘ments were made to the law of land inheritance so as to improve the position of 
surviving widows and daughters—many farms were already having to be run by 
women on their own. Farmers conscripted into the Wehrmacht were reassured 
by Fihhrer decrees and ordinances that prohibited a change of ownership of agri- 
cultural land for the duration of the war." This policy helped to ensure the 
cooperation of the rural population, and to limit the number of individual cases: 
of resistance. 


% On his propotals sce Backe's Nahrumeyfeshen, and the amserment by Lehmann, 
F es 


"Agrarpolt 

1 Speech by Backe vo NSDAP Reichs- and Gauleiters, 6 Feb. 1943 in Poznati, StA Nurnberss 
doc, P5914. 46. 

°° RGB. 29,35: revision of the corresponding ordinance of 23 Mar. 1937. 

% Kahrer decree, 28 July 1942, RGB |. 4X1; ordinance, 17 Mar. 1943, ibid. 144. On these 
smeawres see also Fichhole, Kreesericha $01 
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‘The insidious fall in output could not however be halted by organizational 
and propaganda measures alone. Performance continued to decline. Particu- 
tury apparent was the further reduction in the amount of land being used for 

te prt all other countries, on the other hand, the war saw an increase in the 
reas under cultivation in order to meet the growing need for food, and to 
replace imports that had ceased or were under threat. This applied not only to 
the isolated neutrals within the German sphere of power such as Sweden and 
‘Switzerland, but also to the belligerent nations as well. The area under crops in 
Britain, for instance, rose by 66 per cent between 1939 and 1944. 

‘One sees a similar picture in the yields per hectare, another indicator of the 
success of an agricultural strategy. In the Reich in the case of bread-making, 
cereals, for example, these fell between 1939 and 1944 from 2.09 to 1.83 tonnes 

hectare." 
Mjpcresing yields were on the other hand obtained with oleaginous plants, 
where every possible means was being used to try to overcome the bottleneck in 
farand oil supplies—the agricultural industry's biggest headache—from getting 
worse, This was a way of lessening the effect of a lower production of milk and 
other sources of fats, and it did a great deal to prevent a total breakdown in fat 
supplies in the second half of the war." 

Meat production, too, had fallen as soon as war began, although it proved 
possible to avoid the severe shortages of the First World War. The pig population 
fel steadily from 25m. head in 1939 to 16.5m. in 1943, though the numbers of 
cattle remained more or less the same.” After 1942, however, meat supplies 
were already clearly below the crisis level seen in 1932. The amounts available in 
4944 were enough to match only half of what statistics showed as the 1938 per- 
«capita consumption. 

;The overall trend was by no means linear. On the one hand, the strenuous 
<florts made by those in charge of agriculture to manage and encourage pro- 
‘duction met with some success at least in individual years and. sectors; and on 
the other, variations in the weather, such as 
fata considerable effect on crop yields and hence also on animal production. 

tion there was enemy action—with biological weapons such as the use of 


is was due most of all toa ‘dwindling supply of the main means of produc- 
“oon asthe war began, agriculture’s quota of iron was cut by around 30 
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‘TABLE ILt.28. Cultivation, yields, and harvests of 
cereals and potatoes 1938-1944 (1937 Reich borders) 


Year Hectares __decitonnesthat__ Harvest (0) 


Bread cereals 
6,301 642 22s 14184313 
6,280,619 21.0 13,207,276 
87517 182 10,656,370 
6,037,143 192 11,602,403, 
$1095,506 a 225,515, 
$773,029 208 11,984,581 
Shs2499 183 10,293;804 
Fodder cereals 
18 49stg26 240 11,898:727 
1939 Sy134059 2.6 11,092.897 
too Sav6492 20S 10,842,430 
oar 4977170, 2 S7S274 
1942 S,36y68 2 14,3695150 
to 4ay9so7, 212 94416,636 
to 48st I 7976877 
Potatoes 
1938 -2.893,010 50,894,104 
193983917 S1625.584 
me 2812478 S3419251 
ros 274495 434555,689 
oe RITE $243,776 
to 3,664,720 FAS 36,068,087 
to 374362 142.0 38645333 
*  dectonne = 100k. 


Source: Richott, Kriemsirachaftit.617 1, 


per cent in favour of armaments. By the end of 1944, the amount allocated for 
‘manufacturing farming machinery was again reduced by so per cent. Yet in this 
branch of the economy technical equipment was essential if it was to be able to 
maintain, and increase, production.” With the unavoidably large number of 
workers being lost to conscription, and the calls for increases in labour-intensive 
kinds of farming, extensive use of machinery was the only way to reach the 
production targets. While in the United States the number of tractors in use 
increased by almost 3 per cent to total 1.9 million, German agriculture 
underwent, as soon as war began, an ever more rapid process of 
de-mechanization. 


* Lehmann, ‘Probleme’. 
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TABLE 11.29. Meat supplies 1938-1044 
Coot; 1937 Reich borders) 

Year Total amount Kg/head of population 
1938 3243 47.14 

1939 33386 45.58 

1940 2,991 2.90 

1041 nla na 

1942 2,370 3349 

1943 1,859 25.95 

1048 1,684 22.17 


‘Source: Stavstsches Handbuch von Dewtschland, 1928-1944, 2: 


‘The production of agricultural machinery fell between 1939 and 1944 by 
more than 0 per cent, as the greater part of manufacturing capacity had to be 
switched to armaments, About 10 per cent of the new machinery produced was 
‘armarked for export”—a necessary measure to support production in the 
ther states in the German sphere of power. Special efforts were made, under 
the ‘Ostacker’ programme’,’ to improve agricultural mechanization in the 
‘occupied Soviet territories. Up to mid-1943 this included supplying 70,000 new 
tractors built in Reich factories." 

Use ofthe tractors already in the Reich was limited not just by the shortage of 
spare parts and a trained workforce, but also by the dearth of fuel. Conversion 
to producer-gas operation, together with thorough rationalization of agricul 
{ural machinery manufacture and the formation of cooperatives to share the use 
of machinery, were ways of trying to make better use of farming equipment. 

A greater shift to manual and horse-drawn labour could not however be 
avoided, An answer lay—or so it seemed at first sight—in using the vast army of 
foreign forced labourers and prisoners of war. But this could not make up for the 
‘sowing lack of mechanization, and in any case they themselves would be 
‘consuming part of the food being produced. Already by 1941 the amount of 
investment needed in farm machinery was put at around RM12bn.***With the 
‘eater wear and tear on existing plant, this figure rose steadily during the war, 
While atthe same time yields—and with them the money available for buying 
‘eplacements—were shrinking.’” 


pin Eft, 218-19, and in Mibward, Der Zee Wri, 280. 
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A greater use of fertilizer might also have raised yields, and offset the lack 
of other aids to production. Yet the chemical industry was unable to meet the 
needs of both the Wehrmacht and the agricultural industry at the same time, 
Despite fast-dwindling stocks of fertilizers and falling yields per hectare, the 
industry had no chance at all, in the second half of the war as well, of getting its 
pleas for supplies heard in the face of the priority given to the needs of the armed 
forces. 

twas nitrogen fertilizer in particular, with its special effectiveness in boosting 
yields, that would have brought relief. Yet production of this by the chemical 
industry had fallen continuously since war began, and in 1943/4 was at only 67 
per cent of its pre-war volume. While the Wehrmacht’s consumption rose five- 
fold over the same period, allocations to agriculture were cut in line with the fall 
in production." 

Even effective management measures were not enough to cope with this 
shortfall. Because of the reduced numbers of livestock, the extent to which 
greater use could be made of animal manures was strictly limited. Ambitious 
plans to develop nitrogen production in the Ukraine were soon overtaken by 
military events.” At the beginning of 1943 those in charge of agriculture there- 
fore mounted fierce opposition to any further reductions being targeted, 

Faced with the choice between fertilizers and munitions, Hitler decided, 
despite the disaster of Stalingrad, that a further cut in the allocation of nitrogen 
10 agriculture could not be envisaged. Given the fragile morale of the popula- 
tion, the food supply could not be jeopardized further.” This meant calling on 
the chemical industry to make greater efforts, and on the Wehrmacht to review 
its munitions programme. Only in cases of extreme necessity was Hitler willing 
temporarily to rob the agricultural nitrogen quota in favour of munitions 
production." 

‘That moment came sooner than expected, with the dramatic retreats on all 
fronts. During the 1944/5 fertilizer application season, only 192,000 tonnes of 
nitrogen fertilizer could be used—2s per cent of pre-war consumption. In the 
final months of the war not even all of this amount could be spread. 

Tt was not until the war was over that the devastating effect of years of over~ 
‘working the soil, exacerbated by the weather in 1944/5, became apparent, as one 
of the causes of the food crisis of 1946/7. 


2 See Table IL..15 above. 
© Letter from comminioner for the Four-Year Plan to StS. Backe, 23 Nov. 1942, BAR 
wIVise 

Shorthand record of 3th mecting of Central Planning, on the food situation and the arma 
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planned Fuhrer conference, oo, Reich health director Conti complained ofthe deterioration there 
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1.11.3. Supplying the German Population sis 
3. SUPPLYING THE GERMAN POPULATION 


(a) Bnsring the Production of Consumer Goods 
the war began in 1939, Germany's original plans for cutting the living stan- 
dard of its own population were put back in the filing cabinet. Up to the end of 
1 the war went unexpectedly well, and this allowed the National Socialist 
1 ie to maintain civilian consumption at a high level in spite of the serious 
consequences this had on the war economy. It was the result not of a rational 
weighing up of civilian and military needs, but of the fluctuating compromise 
reached in the bureaucratic struggle for power that went on between the 
Wehrmacht, economic administration, Party apparatus, and top leadership. 

Iewas in particular those in power in the regions who, encouraged by Hitler's 
indulgent attitude towards them and in the expectation that the war would 
quickly be over, were keen that civilian production be left alone, and that the 

jon should be catered for as fully as possible. They had a good deal of 
success, countering pressure from the Wehrmacht for every resource to be 
mobilized for the armaments drive with a silent boycott in which industry, the 
administration, and the Party all took part. Even the arms firms showed much 
‘concern not to convert their range of civilian goods entirely to war production, 
80s not to lose their potential post-war market. 

The upbeat statistics for the first half of the war however paint a rosier picture 
ofthe supply situation than was actually experienced by a large part of the popu- 
luton, By late 1941 a gradual deterioration was being seen in many areas. Apart 
from food and semi-luxuries such as alcohol and tobacco, supplies of which 
were for political reasons left at a high level until 1943, the quantities of con- 
sumer goods per head of population had fallen by around one-third from 1938 
levels Inthe year 1941 alone production of these was cut by a further 10 per 
cent. 

This affected most of all traders, the service sector, small and medium-sized 
frms who, because they were losing their staff, were going to the wall. At first, 
however, any serious limitation of supplies could be prevented by using up what 
‘asin the store-rooms, and by imports from friendly and neutral countries and 
ffom the occupied territories. 

When the war turned for the worse in December 1941, this brought those in 
charge tothe realization that it was going to be impossible to get more man. 
prver working in the armaments industry without making substantial inroads 
sha tlian production. As the population had toa large extent lost any illusions 
‘Sout quick end to the war, a greater readiness to make sacrifices coult be 
mace. But the inhibitions felt in the government apparatus about taking 

that would mean a sharper drop in living standards were not shed quickly 
eerie to bs Possible to make full and immediate use of this potential for 
ts effort, 
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In the summer of 1942, with military operations at first going weil, 
reaction was, as in previous years, to order preparations to be made to crang* 
production of consumer goods again over the next few months, using forg,? 
labour.” “ 

Garing and Goebbels made sensational public promises designed t0 coyy, 
teract the population's war-weariness, Idealism had long lost its power as ay, 
argument. The war was to be waged, so the slogans now proclaimed, for 
on the breakfast-, lunch- and dinner-table’, and for the future prosperity of, 
German nation with its Volkswagens, kindergartens, and holiday tips.™ It may 
have reconciled people to putting up with present hardships—but at the same 
time it kept aspirations alive, and made future restrictions more difficul 4p 
impose. 

“The recasting of the regulations governing the war economy affected the civil 
ian sector only very hesitantly. The economics ministry, whose concern so far 
had been substantially to shield the industrial firms and their assets, and to keep 
plentiful supply of goods going if only to bolster the currency, remained intent 
‘on maintaining its independence 

‘Until late in 1943 the effect of attempts by the armaments ministry to ratio. 
nalize the production of consumer goods was uneven. Improvements in pro- 
ductivity, in particular by reducing type-ranges, were achieved mostly with 
products used predominantly by the Wehrmacht and arms industry. Across 
whole sectors, such as the electronic and high-precision optics industry, the lst 
civilian products were removed from the manufacturing programme,” 

“The armaments ministry was drawing more and more of industry into its 
ambit, and as it did so the restrictions on supplies to the population grew, Speer 
paid no heed to Hitler's objections, nor to the basic truth that even in a long- 
‘drawn-out war optimal supplies to the military are possible only on the basis of 
aan adequately functioning civilian economy. 

‘No one could predict with any certainty just how much privation the popu 
tion could take; and the ever-increasing demands of the military leadership 
‘made it impossible to spend time finding out. The only way the Wehrmacht 
could deal with their mounting losses in general equipment and weaponry since 
1942 was to tap civilian resources. New units were formed, and millions of men 
were torn away from their home surroundings to fill them. In the barracks and 
in the field they then had to be equipped with all their day-to-day needs, from 
plates and mugs to cleaning materials to clothing. 


%* Meeting between Hitler and Speer, 28 June 1942, Dewachkands Rasnung, 142. At th 
meeting of Central Planning on 21 Aug. 1942 (BA R VS) Ketel presented fom the cbt 
programme of thn kind fr resuming the manufacture of everyday consumer goods Even at 
the miliary station worsened, production hd to be coined on a leat an een 
* Radio broadcast by Goebbels, 18 Oct 1942 (Anatomic dex Krioges, No. 214. 07-8) wo ati 
by Goebel in Dus Rach, 8 May 1943 Mnieaneeee™ 
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1942/1943 (%) 


Industry sector Spring 1942 July 1942 andgtr 1943 
‘Textiles z 

2 4 
Foodstuffs na na as 
Clothing " 22 3 
Wood-processing 65 6s 
Printing ” 9 nla 
Leather 7 2 e 
Paper-processing 25 29 
Ceramics 32 3 ome 
Glass R 2 7 


As civilian production fell—by a further 10 per cent in 1942—this inevitably 
increased the share of production going to supply the armed forces, and reduced 
the extent to which the population’s needs could be met. This applied to every 
day items—the ‘commissary goods’ providing for the troops’ personal needs— 
\ehere the high demands being made by the Wehrmacht were met with suspicion 
by those representing the civilian government departments.™* Yet wherever 
there was doubt, the needs of the population had to take second place to those 
ofthe Wehrmacht, 

“The ‘wartime production programme’ of October 1942 was designed to limit 
manufacture ‘solely to the production of essential-supply goods’, and to ensure 
theie availability.2*” This aim was frustrated by the start ofthe strategic air offen- 
sive; on top of covering normal replacement needs, there was now the making 
‘00d of bomb damage. 

‘So in 1943 production had to be stepped up again. It was however far from 
meeting even the most urgent needs.”* The substantially lower quality ofa great 
many goods, and the frequent use of ersatz materials in making them, also 
‘meant that they wore out much faster. Sales of light bulbs had been prohibited. 
Manufacture of household goods came to an almost total standstill. In 1943 pur- 
chasing permits were introduced for items made from iron, such as cooking pots 
and buckets, and the sale of them was greatly restricted. 

Inevitably, this led to considerable privation. There were reports from 
‘Thuringia of households cooking their food in jam tins, and of ‘families with 


witty lene from head of war economy dept wo the armed fences, 13 Oct 1942, BA-MA 
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several children taking turns to drink their coffee because they have no cups’ 
“The manufacture of toilet preparations also largely ceased. A ban on permanent 
‘waving caused such a public outcry that the economics ministry had to revoke it 
in May 1943."The violent reaction of the women, whom the authorities were at 
the same time trying to herd into the arms factories, was a sign that—for all the 
understanding there might be of the need for the war effort—there were some 
personal needs people were not willing to give up. Hitler’s reaction to the con- 
stant generalized complaints was the feeble comment that rather than imposing 
‘bans it would be better to just quietly close down production.””"The more Hans 
Kehr, from 1943, took over matters in the economics ministry, and then moved 
to the armaments ministry as head of its planning office, the more supplies to 
the German population became a second-rank concern for the planners. All 
consideration for the public vanished. Privation and impoverishment among a 
large section of the population indeed became seen asa means of forcing an even 
freater acceptance of sacrifices. Firms in the consumer-goods industry were 
relentlessly closed down even against opposition from the Gauleiters worried 
‘about the public mood in their areas. Speer himself was not averse to making. 
threats, his favourite target being what he considered the marked extravagance 
of the Wehrmacht. 

From October 1943 control of consumer-goods manufacture was in the 
hands of the production office in the Speer ministry it was known by insiders as 
the ‘plundering office’, since its main concern was to abduct skilled workers 
from this sector for employment in the arms industry.” Planning and control 
‘became ever tighter, while production was single-mindedly cut back; thousands 
‘of firms had to fear for their survival. Business and commerce complained more 
and more loudly that the supply of textiles, household goods, furniture, and the 
like to the population had already sunk to an irreducible minimum. There were 
dire warnings against making any further reductions in what there was to buy— 
‘one could not go on living off one’s fat for years on end, and the severity of 
the air war was reaching a point where making houschold goods for the civilian, 
consumer was every bit as important as the most pressing armaments 
programme.” 

For Speer, considerations like these were of course not worth discussing. He 
‘was having to force through deep inroads into long-established structures. In 
underdeveloped regions such as the Pfalz, for instance, the large number of shoe 
factories played an important role in the economy. If an attempt was made to 
close down these medium-sized businesses, where they were producing for the 
civilian market, oF to combine them for more rational production and so as to 
bbe able move important armaments works into the area and staff them with 
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iled manpower,"” then this stirred up political opposition that was hard to 


vercoMe. 

“Speer had individual investigations carried out in this ‘peacetime production 
sector’, and himself attended a ‘parade of men’s suits’, Items like these were 
sew by making simplifications and savings, to be manufactured using a mini- 
mum of labour and ‘materials. Yet even here the industrialists still showed cun- 
ring: atthe fashion parade held for the minister, the suits they secretly preferred 
rere worn by ‘reasonable looking men, while those they did not want were 
shown on elderly, hunchbacked people’; as the ministry's diary records,’this did 
‘not however escape our boss's sharp eye’.?”* 

‘Not least among the reasons why consumer-goods production reached rock 
bottom in 1944 was the shortage of raw materials. Shifting orders to the occu- 
pied countries in the west and to Italy was not enough to offset the cuts in 
locations in favour of the Wehrmacht." Supplies to the Reich’s civilian 
population ended up at around 50 to 60 per cent of their pre-war level. The posi- 
tion in 1944 Was 10 per cent worse than it had been at the height of the 1932 
‘world economic crisis.””* 

‘As before, imports from occupied and neutral countries offered some relief. 
In 1943/4 the outsourcing of orders in these areas improved considerably, 
though firms understandably followed Speer’s calls for this only reluctantly.”” 
Matters often got no further than preliminary discussions and negotiations, or 
became a book keeping exercise logging orders that, given the way the military 
situation was developing, were never going to be delivered. Nonetheless, French 
and Belgian firms in particular did work almost exclusively to meet German 
‘needs; they supplied the Reich population with, for example, 30 per cent of its 
furniture, 20 per cent of its household china, and 4o per cent of its bottles.” A 
thriving black market also developed. Various agencies and special delegates 
‘made regular tours through the occupied areas, on the look-out for consumer 
s0ods. By the autumn of 1943 this ruthless clearance campaign reached Italy, 
and finally covered all the areas that were having to be evacuated as the enemy 
forces advanced. In 1944, some 250,000 railway wagons filled with ‘clearance 
fods' were evacuated from previously occupied areas of the Soviet Union 
tlone;"" they included large quantities of goods and foodstuffs that immediately 
Went to the German population. These instant gains were however offset on 
the one hand by the loss of foreign production capacity, and on the other by the 
food of hundreds of thousands of refugees and deportees for whom at least 
the bare essential supplies had to be found. On top of this there were, from the 
{itumn of 1944, a great many new and replacement units being raised by the 

cht that had to be equipped. Because of this, Speer refused to provide 
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adequate quantities of working clothing, winter garments, and footwear for the 
foreign workers in the Reich.” 

When it came to meeting needs, the millions of forced labourers, 
concentration-camp inmates, and prisoners of war came at the very end of 
the queue. They had to pay with their health and their lives to ensure that even 
in 1944 the German population still did not have to endure the depths of priva- 
tion that the Germans had in previous years been visiting upon wide swaths of 
south-eastern and eastern Europe. Effective management of supplies to con- 
sumers came to an end under the hammering from the Allied bombers in the 
autumn of 1944. The collapse of any reasonably well-organized supply of the 
bare essentials was the result, above all else, of the air offensive. 


(©) Overcoming Air-Raid Damage 

During the first half of the war, the repercussions on the German public of the 
‘war effort at the front and in the factories, and of day-to-day restrictions, had 
‘been quite limited. There was absolutely no comparison with the burdens suf- 
fered in the First World War, which the older generation could still remember 
quite clearly, Even though it became increasingly more difficult to do $0, the 
‘Nazi regime made every effort to keep things that way. 

Unlike that in 1914-18, the British blockade failed at first o have any direct 
impact on the German population. Up to 1942, direct attacks by the Allied air 
forces also did little seriously to inconvenience the civilian population; the grow- 
ing number of air-raid warnings had mainly an irritant psychological effect on 
factory workers in the large cities of western and central Germany. For a long 
while, material damage and interference with production caused by British 
bombers were insignificant. Moreover, goods were at first still lowing in from 
neutral, allied, and occupied countries. 

Churchill’s promise on 22June 1941 of ‘making the German people taste and 
gulp each month a sharper dose of the miseries they have showered upon 
mankind’ was to become a bitter reality less than a year later. In February 
1942, as the changes for fuller mobilization of society and arms production were 
being made in Berlin, the British government took the decision to strike hard, by 
systematic area bombing of German cities, at the morale of the civilian popula- 
tion and, in particular, of the industrial workforce. 

From March 1942 the Allied air offensive filled the Reich's skies with ever- 
‘growing intensity. What the Nazi leadership had long feared—the opening up of 
a fresh theatre of operations—was coming to pass.” Measures to meet this 
needed to be taken, in order to boost morale on the home front and keep the 
arms industry working. It was a race between the Nazis’ ability to make good the 
damage suffered by the population and ensure proper supplies, and the annihi- 
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blows being dealt by the Allied bombers. As the military means (mastery 

rhe ait) was lacking and the cities were left practically without adequate pro- 

ot, the regime had to try to play catch-up and deal with the clearing-up 

as speedily as possible. Anticipatory measures, such as evacuating part of 

tbe population, dispersing the factories, and the like, could lessen the potential 

age to a certain extent.” At the same time these placed a heavier strain on 
dere living in te largely untouched rural areas. 

"A special programme, headed by Hitler’s personal physician Prof. Karl 
‘Brandt, for building hospitals for emergency use proved of great value. The con- 

work for these was undertaken by Speer’s armaments construction 

nt. His social affairs office also ran selective campaigns for providing 

Shore-term allocations of spirits and other semi-luxuries, in particular to arma- 

ments workers affected by the air raids.** On 29 July 1943 Speer arranged for 

the industrial groups responsible for the gas and water utilities to have a unified 

and comprehensive air-raid protection organization, so as to ensure continuing, 
supplies to both the civilian population and the arms factories.” 

‘The conscription of innumerable workers, and housing them in barracks, to 
some extent lessened the problems of supplying them with food and consumer 
goods. The spread of a certain degree of self-sufficiency —neighbourhood help 
bas ‘one’s own food—was designed to take some of the strain off the 
‘centrally controlled supply channels. The departure of millions of men into the 
Wehrmacht, and their replacement with foreign forced labourers who were pro- 
vided with only a bare minimum, helped considerably to reduce the volume of 
basic essentials needed by the civilian population. 

‘Anall-pervading sense of hopelessness and misery reigned in the huts in the 
foreign workers’ camps long before this began also to affect German towns. No 
clothes coupons were issued; the garments the workers brought with them had 
tobe worn until they fell into shreds. Any replacement came, at best, from col- 
‘ections of cast-offs. No soap or washing powder was supplied. There was no 
provision of underclothes or winter clothing. It was not until privation was seri- 
ously jeopardizing the ability to work that the economics ministry stepped in: 
2 ‘special programme’ created special kinds of clothing—wooden clogs, for 
instnce—for eastern European workers that would not affect supplies to the 

Not surprisingly, therefore, it was in the early days relatively easy to cope with 

localized air-raid of damage by making special allocations. But as the number 
and intensity of the raids grew from 1943 onwards, the limits to what could be 
done in this way were quickly reached. The misery was made all the worse 
because at the same time the whole supply of consumer goods was having to be 
‘srerely cut back to release resources for the arms drive. 
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From the summer of 1943, therefore, the managing of civilian needs, 
trated almost entirely on making sure that emergency supplies were rushed 1, 
areas suffering disastrously from the air raids. It was the end of a regular base 
supply to the population as a whole. Only victims of the air war could hope for 
allocations; and their numbers rose dramatically. By 1943 there were already 
4.5m. homeless and 2.5m. ‘total loss’ victims who had to be provided with 
basic set of the necessities of life. 

For the government offices all this was making a wholly novel demand on 
their services. The economics ministry and Reich offices were having to switch 
the flow of goods to deal with an air-raid damage situation that changed from 
one day to the next. The earlier ample provision for air-raid victims gave way to 
promises of generosity once the war was over. The interministerial ‘air-raid 
damage committee’ had to set tighter and tighter limits on the issuing to air-raid 
victims of entitlement vouchers to buy replacement goods, The committee was 
chaired by Joseph Goebbels, and his being at the same time Reich minister 
for public enlightenment and propaganda emphasized the importance of this 
‘theatre of war’. 

In the end the entitlements granted after an air raid were not even enough to 
cover a minimum of essentials. In April 1944 only every other family received a 
set of cooking utensils, and only one in five a washtub.”” Production of furniture 
‘was kept abreast of what was being destroyed in air raids only until summer 
1943.The thousand-bomber raids on Hamburg in July of that year alone caused 
losses that it would have taken a whole year's output from the furniture industry 
to replace. Even the switchover to manufacturing quite crude equipment and 
goods did nothing to help, as month after month around 10,000 dwellings were 
being destroyed. A great many shops, and distribution centres with their stocks 
‘of goods were also hit. The Nazi regime could do nothing to halt the process of 
growing privation. 

(©) Food Rationing 

While most people could put up with the lack of consumer goods at least for & 
while, food rationing affected the needs of everyone and his family at once and 
with full severity.’The vast majority of the population had hardly any opportu- 
nity to acquire supplementary supplies of foodstuffs, and were dependent 
entirely on the rations provided by the authorities. 

‘The problems in this area, a highly sensitive one for the public mood, had 
worsened steadily ever since the first years of the war. The ruthless exploitation 
of the vanquished neighbouring European countries brought no really effective 
relief. While the quantities of food available for distribution shrank, the 
grew unceasingly. The number of people needing to be fed in Germany rose over 
the first five years of the war from 79.2m. to 88.8m.,"** and within this figure the 
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TABLE ILM.31. Supplies of main foodstuffs 


1938-1944 (m.1) 

Allecreals Breadcereals Meat Fats 
193839373 370 25-30 
1939/40 38.7 348235 
roq0/4t 35.0 3241.98 

310 280 71 

309 261 1.64 

8 2321.63 
Source: Walter Tomberg, Wehrwirtschaftiche s 
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proportion of those receiving enhanced rations (the Wehrmacht, those doing 
heavy work, et.) also constantly increased. 


‘was a poor harvest, or when the distribution chain broke down. The ‘food war’, 


As 1941 turned into 1942, the assessment of the situation among those in 


charge grew more and more pessimistic. In the words of a report from the Food 


While it did not want to opt 
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exaggeration, but studies were indeed showing a reduction in workers’ 
bodyweight.” 

Research at the Krupps hospital in 1941 showed that even miners, who 
being among those doing heavy labour were receiving maximum extra rati 
hhad on average lost 6kg. The lack of supplies reaching the big cities of the 
Ruhr despite the best efforts made—and whatever the level of official rations se, 
might be—was decisively responsible for the critical food situation there, Here 
too the doctors came to the conclusion ‘that henceforth it is no longer possible 
to call on any appreciable reserves of physical energy among the working 
population’. 

“The shortages were not evenly spread. A great many people were not even 
able to buy the rations to which they were entitled. The poorer members of the 
population, large families, and the elderly in particular could not afford to take 
Lup their special allocations, and had to do without the more nutritious kinds of 
foods even when there were any to be had. Their numbers have been estimated 
at between 2.5m, and 15m.” Anyone who was not getting a heavy-work sup- 
plement and could not get extra food through his family was undoubtedly 
particularly hard hit. The complaint by the military doctors that the working 
capacity of professional people was being sapped, and that ‘the malnutrition of 
‘our womenfolk’ was merely not yet openly apparent, must however be seen 
against the background of the millions of forced labourers, prisoners of war, and 
concentration-camp inmates who were not getting even the rations of standard 
consumers. 

‘Considering that only a limited overall total of calories was available in 
Germany, and that the nutrition a worker was getting was no longer enough 
to ensure full working capacity, one could well in theory recommend ‘bringing 
in as few foreign workers as possible, and instead giving German workers higher 
rations; for the foreign worker uses the greater part of his food intake to cope 
‘with his basic metabolism while the same number of calories given to German 
‘workers goes almost exclusively into work effort’. What happened in practice 
Was quite different. Hitler wanted more workers brought in from other coun- 
tries to meet the demands of industry, and at the same time to feed his own 
population adequately. 

“The ration cuts introduced as a precautionary measure in the spring of 1942 
generated renewed political resistance. And as in the previous year those in the 
Fahrer’s headquarters took refuge in the hope that in this area too the planned 
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summer offensive in the east would again get them out of the worst of their trou- 
ples. Once again measures for exploiting the occupied and dependent territories 
were at the same time stepped up, so as to be able to improve the food situation 
forthe population in Germany.™* 

‘Thus it was, already by autumn 1942, felt possible to increase the rations 

jn. The increasingly scepticism among the public about the war prospects 
wwas to be countered by a comprehensive propaganda campaign. The population 
jn areas worst threatened by the air raids received a special allocation of meat.””” 
‘since people were clearly no longer thought to be persuaded by political slo- 
jgans, they were to be better fed to ensure their loyalty and the increase in effort 
that was needed from them. The measures necessary for this were discussed by 
Goring, with a quite unusual degree of thoroughness, with the Gauleiters and 
their economic advisers on 5 August 1942. On the one hand the black market 
‘was to be tackled with draconian penalties, while on the other it was recognized 
that the farmers were ‘selfish’ and that bonuses were the only way to get them to 
supply more. 

Forall the manifold measures that might be taken in the Reich to improve the 
situation, the fact was that if rations were to be increased again it could only be 
atsomeone else’s expense. ‘From now on,’ Goring declared, ‘I shall look at the 
occupied territories only from the viewpoint of how Germany can make use of 
them, and from no other.’ Part and parce! of this approach was the death by star- 
vation of millions of ‘useless mouths’, and the unrestrained exploitation of the 
occupied parts of the Soviet Union in particular. Hitler made the commanders 
of the army in the east responsible for seeing that a maximum of the food and 
feeding-stuffs they needed was raised in their own areas, so as to take the strain 
off the homeland.” 

Sauckel expressed surprise that during the winter of 1941/2 ‘at least 10 to 20 
nillion’ did not—as the experts were expecting—die of starvation in the 
Ukraine. ‘I have to say, today, that the people from the east have in their homes 
for the greater part lived and eaten far better, that their food has been far better 
than what the German civilian population get today. This was, seen against 
the facts, beyond doubt a wild exaggeration; but it was with words like these 
that those in charge encouraged themselves to be even harsher towards the 
‘ccupied territories. Goring had only the German ‘national comrades’ in mind 


™ These included Hitler's order that all foodstuffs and alcobol, ctc. that members of the German, 
iene forces cold personaly carry wit them when waveling to Germany on lew 0 ition 
‘thould be exempt from all controls; telex from Keitel, 16 Aug. 1942, BA R 4686 a. When travelling 
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‘Fuhrer parcels. As not all of them were able to take these with them, a ‘Fuhrer parcel for eastern 
‘wv9ps on leave" brand of foodstuffs had to be created so that the soldiers could then draw this 
‘{FeS4l ration while at home; see REM directive, 14 Nov. 1942, BA Abt. Potsdam, REM, 36.01, 
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when he confidently asserted: “We can go into a fourth, fifth or sixth year of war 
if we do not let the food supply fall, but manage to increase ita bit year by year, 
‘Then, we shall be able to wage war through to final victory, even if it takes 
yee” 

In the mecting on the following day with the Reich commissioners for the 
‘occupied territories and military commanders, Goring voiced once again and 
‘unmistakably his intention to ‘plunder’ the conquered lands with no heed to the 
consequences. ‘God knows we are not sending you there to work for the weal 
and woe of the peoples entrusted to you, but to extract the absolute maximum 
so that the German people can survive . . . could not care less if you tell me that 
your people are dying of hunger. Let them die of hunger, so long as not one 
German starves.”" 

‘A few months later such hopes collapsed again after the disaster of Stalingrad, 
Faced with empty storchouses and dire harvest forecasts, there was no avoiding 
4 fresh cut in the rations—matching consumption to whatever supplies were 
available at the time: yet public-policy considerations made this drastic measure 
impossible to take. Ways out of the problem had to be found, and included 
‘changes in the training of recruits. The official number of daily calories allowed 
for the replacement army was insufficient for normal training in any of its 
branches. Duty rosters had to be tailored to suit the calories available, avoiding 
all activities that were not absolutely necessary for the troops’ training, such as 
100 early a reveille and overlong early-morning exercises." 

Goring had also, inthe interest of strict husbanding of supplies, put a stop to 
the previously widely tolerated illegal slaughtering of animals and to other forms 
of the Wehrmacht’s black market in food in the occupied territories." These 
were, to be sure, not spectacular changes, but they were a sign that the food 
shortages in the area under German rule were more and more affecting both the 
population in Germany itself and the Wehrmacht. 

In this circumstances the extremely poor harvest in 1943 had devastating 
consequences. Because of not only exceptionally dry weather, but also a 
worsening production and transport situation and, not least, British action 
targeted at the German potato crop, there were substantial shortfalls in all the 
main foodstuffs. Nonetheless the decision was taken in Berlin to increase 
the daily calorie count, mostly by allowing a larger bread ration. This was 
an attempt to counter the slump in public morale under the more intense 
air bombardment. In this situation the food ministry however turned down 
all pleas from industry for higher productivity rations for the eastern 
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‘Source: Kluge, "Kris und Mangelernshrung', 


workers.” All that happened was that the bread ration for prisoners of war and 
eastern workers was increased, and potatoes were replaced with swedes.™*"The 
food provided in any case consisted mostly of vegetables. 

‘Thus the National Socialist war diet progressively dismantled the social 
progress made during the nineteenth century's ‘food revolution’.”* It was a 
return to predominantly vegetable fare, coupled with a decreasing proportion of 
animal protein and fat. 

Basic foodstuffs to a large extent no longer enriched the diet as they once did 
traditional regional differences were ironed out through the system of central 
allocation. Since ultimately even bread was available only in poor quality and as 
an inadequate substitute for other foodstuffs like vegetables—and in some cases 
even for potatoes—a bread crisis built up in 1944. 

Already in mid-1942 complaints about poor-quality bread had been a 
major political issue, A report from Regensburg noted: ‘Many people are 
showing a rapid loss of weight. The reasons for this lie in the high-extraction 
tilling ofbread-grain . .. good bread is half of life for hard-working people, and 
it plays a great part both in keeping up production and in maintaining high 
morale.” 

AAs, despite all efforts, imports from the east continued to fall far behind 
‘pectations and in 1943 almost dried up through the attacks by the partisans, 
occupied France came to fill an important role as the major supplier.” As the 
‘towing number of foreign forced labourers in the Reich were not to be fed at 


See for example the letter from the Kreisleiter of the Hermann Goring Werke to managing 
SEtsor Plier, 18 Oct. 1943, Salzgitter AG Konzernarchiv, 123127, supporting afresh move 10 
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the expense of the German population, the food-supply chain hierarchy need 
to be further refined and tightened up. Attempts by individual offices, eye, 
within the SS, to make concessions to particular groups for political 
economic reasons usually came to nothing through the overall scarcity of 
foodstuffs. 

In this atmosphere of a struggle, along Nazi racial ideology lines, for one’ 
daily bread, the machinery to get rid of ‘useless mouths’ was working at ful} 
stretch. Experiments were made among forced labourers from occupied Soviet 
areas with low-grade substitute foods, such as ‘Russian bread’, and cost many 
their health and lives.* Later attempts to improve the diet in the interests of 
work performance in the arms factories” made little real difference. The great 
majority of foreign forced labourers and prisoners of war suffered chronically 
from severe hunger,”'” as did those Germans who as ‘non-Aryans’, ‘racial half- 
breeds’, or disabled had not yet been killed off. 

‘The search for ersatz substances also had a great role in the feeding of the 
German population. Intensive nutritional research looked to chart the limits to 
the food restrictions entailed by the war. The feeding of the troops was no longer 
an off-limits area (as it had been during the first half of the war). Complaints of 
falling efficiency and failing health among soldiers and workers could be met 
only with makeshift measures. These two groups belonged to the ‘legal extras’ 
consumers: around 30 to 40 per cent of the population were dependent as stan- 
dard consumers on what they could get on the ordinary ration card, which in the 
case of items like fats was well below the essential minimum.?"! 

Even so, the German population remained, right through to the end of the 
war, the best fed of all those under German rule. According to contemporary 
calculations, the standard consumer would in 1943 in fact have been allowed 
2,400 calories a day, a heavy worker an average of 3,000, and soldiers and civil- 
ian ‘self-suppliers’ around 3,000. 

‘The spread of self-supplying (for example by digging up urban lawns to 
‘grow vegetables) and improvements in distribution (such as using trams for 
making deliveries to the points of sale) were not enough to stem the steady dete- 
rrioration in the food situation. Backe fulminated in vain against firms making 
uneconomic attempts at providing their own food, for instance by using indus- 
trial workers to tend factory vegetable plots and chicken-coops, saying: ‘I don't 
have a blast furnace to use at the weekend!""”” Behind this outburst, of course, 


* Mectng inthe Reich food ministry on the feeding of Russian prisoners of war and civilian 
workers, 24 Nov. 1941, CGOA, Moscow, cll. 701/96. 

‘The frst improvements, increasing the allocations of potatoes, bread, and meat, came i 
autumn 1942; see directive from the Baden Gauleiters office No. $7/42 on the feeding of eater” 
toe 1942—following a decree from the REM, Generallandesarchiv Karlsruhe, 465 
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‘TABLE II.U1.33. Daily calorie value of standard 
consumer's rations, January 1941-1944 


oon to) 192 toss tote 
Germany 1,999 7501980 1,930 
Protectorate 1,690 7851920 1,740 
bac 101095001065, 
Boke sees a 13051430520 
Belgium 1,360 1365 1,320 1,555, 
Finland 140 140 1,630 1,780 
France 1,365 1s. 1,080 Bis, 
‘The Netherlands 2,050 1825 1,765, 1,580 
Norway 1,620 1385, 1,430 1,480 
Poland Ss yo RSS 1.200 


lay also his anger at agricultural workers being conscripted to work in the arms 
factories. 

‘The opportunities for doing something to help those living in the big cities to 
feed themselves were naturally limited. Not only did the air raids interfere with 
orindeed temporary interrupt the supply and distribution of food; the devastat- 
ing area bombing also destroyed enormous quantities of food stored in muni- 
‘cipal depots, and in private households. In these cases emergency relief had to 
be provided by setting up temporary and communal kitchens; and increasingly 
large amounts of food had to be subtracted from the population's normal 
rations and used for improvised action to feed evacuees and refugees." 

In 1943 it was in spite of these difficulties still possible—at least in the percep- 
tion of the authorities—to cope satisfactorily with the food-supply problem. 
But to do this it was necessary to bring hitherto unrationed foodstuffs under 


Special rations had to be provided for the Fighter Staff campaign, so that 
workers putting in a 72-hour week could be kept fit enough. Even here, the 
bureaucrats in charge of the food insisted on observing the racial and political 
hierarchy: German workers, and foreigners put on a par with them, received 
‘xtra quantities of meat, fats, and bread, while prisoners of war, eastern 
Workers, and Poles did not.""* On a single occasion, at the prompting of 


™ Finally, on 26 July 1944 special allocations of food and semi-luxaries such as coffee and 
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the armaments ministry, at least 100 tonnes of sunflower seeds were mad, 
Available for distribution to eastern workers employed on the fightes 
programme.” 

“The disastrous effects of doing heavy work on insufficient food ultimately hag 
repercussions on meeting arms manufacturing targets, so there was a partial 
change of mind. At least for those working in the underground factories, special 
rations were ordered ‘irrespective of age or nationality, including prisoners of 
war’; this did not however put an end to the mass deaths. 

Within official circles there was increasingly heated argument over the way 
Backe was managing things. Goring grumbled about his failures and bureau. 
racy, and—as he declared to another big meeting on agriculture in the Reich 
chancellery—agreed with the Fahrer that, most ofall, everything possible ought 
to be squeezed out of the occupied territories. There were already in Germany, 
he said, millions of ‘malcontents’, on whom no more burdens must be placed. 
Instead, the west European countries in particular were to be exploited, without 
any moral scruples. ‘Atall events the Fuhrer is still ofthe opinion’, he reported, 
“that the conquered areas should serve to ensure that if there is to be a closing- 
down sale of these countries, then the Germans benefit from it."This included 
the troops, who were having their own hard time of it there, and should cart away 
as much they could carry.” 

In the final year of the war, however, the regular supply of food increasingly 
failed in Germany as well. At fist the authorities had been confident of being 
able to maintain the rations in 1945—assuming the front lines to be as they were 
in May 1944. At the armaments conference in June one of Backe’s closest staf, 
Hans-Joachim Riecke, previously head of the foodstuffs group in Economic 
Group East, gave a firm promise of success in exploiting the occupied Soviet 
lands: contrary to the forecasts by Russia experts, he said, it had been possible 
to achieve better and better results. The retreat from Russia was, admittedly, 
‘meaning aloss of 6.sm tonnes of grain, about half the German bread supply. But 
losses like these could be made up for by using up domestic reserves and by a 
determined shift towards an exclusively vegetarian diet." 

Tn autumn 1944 the loss of all the major farming areas outside Germany's bor- 
ders, together with the breakdown of the transport system, forced further reduc- 
tions in the rations. The massive troop losses had, itis true, brought temporary 
relief in 1944/5, but new conscripts and changes in the basis for calculations— 
the home army became the field army, with correspondingly higher alloca~ 
tions—necessitated further cuts in the rations even for the Wehrmacht." The 
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nd potatoes these consumed.'* Meanwhile the food bureaucrats found time, 
even with all this going on, to make new rules for food rations to theatrical 
antistes. Although Goebbels had ordered the closure of theatres and variety- 
halls, entertainment in army camps and shows put on for the Wehrmacht in the 
field continued. The artistes appearing there did however have the maximum. 
heavy-worker ration taken away from them; it was determined, with German 
thoroughness, that indian-club jugglers, ventriloquists, grotesque comedy 
artists, illusionists, and the like could be granted a ‘medium-heavy physical 
work’ ration card."** 

Despite the illusions going on among those at the top, the Wehrmacht was 
flooding into the Reich, forced back by the opposing armies. Calculations con- 
firmed that there was now no adequate base for feeding the German population 
on its home ground. For all the efforts at raising agricultural productivity and 
matching the rations to shrinking supply capacities, there was no escaping the 
realization that in 1945 the Germans were going to be facing very difficult times. 
When central management ceased entirely in the last few weeks of hostilities, 
and decentralized supply networks developed, the food economy made its 
preparations for the end of the war. The opening up of the last food storehouses, 
shortly before the arrival of the enemy troops, gave the German population a 
‘chance to provide for their most essential needs during the first phase of occu 
pation. Leaving aside any local plundering and requisitioning by occupying 
troops that went on, the great drop in food supplies to the urban population 
‘ame about most of all through a determination on the part of the victorious 
powers that living standards in Germany should fall to match the average in all, 
the other European countries. 


(4) The Black Market 

Despite the high degree of sophistication the rationing system reached in the 
Third Reich, official figures on food rationing give only to a certain extent a pic- 
‘ure of how a large part of the German population actually lived. Alongside any 
‘conomy that is experiencing shortages and has a centralized control there is 
‘ways a less or more pronounced black economy. Given the experience of the 
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First World War, and of the economic crises in the 1920s and early 19305, 
‘National Socialist regime was highly sensitive to this phenomenon wae 
spite of regulations and the threat of the severest penalties, could not be entire 
prevented and could easily sour the public mood on the home front. ” 

“The black economy and black market invariably express the attempts by the 

ordinary citizen who is suffering through restrictions to improve his lot on his 
‘own initiative. As people look after themselves, barter and black marketeeri, 
take the place of disturbed or interrupted channels of trade and supply. The 
black economy can thus in theory be a sensible way of making up for offical 
shortfalls; but it invariably weakens the authorities’ power, and leads to a grad. 
‘ual undermining of the exercise of government. The more strictly the rationing 
of goods and foodstufls is regulated, the more this has to encompass the entirety 
of the amounts available, without exception, and control their distribution, If 
the amount of what is being provided cannot be increased, then greater regi- 
mentation by the state will inevitably stimulate the growth of the black econ- 
‘omy; in short, it starts off a supply race that can ultimately lead to the collapse of 
the state’s economic policy. 

For the Nazis there could therefore be no question of taking a lenient 
approach to these aspects of the war economy. At first, however, there was no 
clear idea of what was going to happen to economic policy as the war pro- 
gressed. From the viewpoint of the authorities, who were preparing to meet 
‘coming events with a whole arsenal of stringent regulations, a great many peace- 
time contacts and dealings between ordinary people and businesses were—irre- 
spective of the forms that war conditions might make these take—bound to be 
seen as criminal acts from the outset. 

With its inbuilt defects, the German war economy as this had got under way 
in September 1939 created a rising surplus of purchasing power that was diff- 
cult to keep in check. Because of the official freeze on prices, it was impossible 
with rationed goods to use price increases to maintain a balance. As inflation 
‘crept steadily up and more and more banknotes circulated, the Germans tried, 
whether those in power liked it or not, to convert their often hard-earned money 
into goods and material assets. 

In a secret situation report by the SD on 20 January 1944 the result was 
described as follows: ‘Essentially, three forms of supply have grown up outside 
the official ration system. First, there is the exchange between fellow-citizens of 
legally acquired goods in short supply against other similar goods (for example, 
‘tobacco coupons are swapped for bread coupons). Secondly, there is the trading 
of scarce of rationed goods among certain groups of business people (¢8: 
butchers and clothes shops, drink merchants and tobacconists). And thi 
there is the preferential provision of services against the supply of goods that are 
scarce or to which there is restricted entitlement; this goes on mostly in contacts 
between skilled craftsmen and their private customers." 


© Siquation report, 20 Jan. 1944, quoted in Bocicke, Schisaremarkt, 12-13. 
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sanding the black market with the image of the Jewish war profitecr, as had 

ie idone in the First World War, did not help the Nazis setifis Goring 

poasted from the very beginning of the Second World War of having ‘rooted out” 

such profireering ‘The propaganda against the supposed ‘antisocial parasites’ 

thus directed towards fellow-Germans; though when it came down to it, it 

was not the effectiveness of appeals to people’s conscience that was being relied 
vaso much as the deterrent effect of drastic penalties. 

From the spring of 1940 the same ritual was played out at intervals: when 
ation cuts were imminent, Goebbels made sure they coincided with the 

zement of exemplary sentences against black marketeers and propa 
‘campaigns pillorying the black market. To defend the cuts, he would time 
gndagain unleash one of his inflammatory, anti-Semitic tirades. The courts cer- 
tainly did not limit themselves to making just the odd example of someone— 
berween 19394nd 1944 the people's courtalone heard 13,087 cases, and in 5,142 
ofthem handed down a death sentence.” 

‘Since the shortage of goods remained within limits for the first half of the 
war, and repeatedly had the edge taken off it as new lands were overrun and 
exploited, the black market was at first more of a marginal feature of the war 
‘economy. But already by 1941, with the nervously awaited ‘final victory” still not 
forthcoming, it was being denounced more and more often by the Nazi leader- 
ship. Even though this provided a safety-valve that could be used to vent 
growing public anger at the increasing shortages and shortcomings in the 
‘administration of supplies, there was no ignoring the fact that the black econ- 
‘omy was gradually reaching serious proportions. No one admittedly had any 
realistic idea of how big it was. The ordinary ‘German in the street’, on whose 
self-discipline calls were constantly being made, had not remained unaware of 
how the regime's ‘top 10,000" were making uninhibited use of their opportuni- 
tis. In January 1942 the propaganda ministry opened up discussion at minis- 
terial level of the ‘often lax attitudes towards everything to do with food’ that had 
‘taken hold right up to high circles’. This led to a proposal from Heydrich that ‘if 
only with an eye to public opinion’ there could be no shrinking from ‘once in a 
while, when an eradication can be justified, using the maximum penalty against 
‘leading figure from social or intellectual circles’. 

Itdid not, however, come to that. Hitler and Goring ruled out taking a hard 
line. They did not want ‘over-harsh punishment’ of the ordinary consumer who 
‘cquired smallish amounts of food for his family. An ordinance supplementing 
the war economy regulations, dated 25 March 1942, made transactions between 
‘onsumers, that is to say by one household with another, free of penalties.’ The 
siuhlarket was to be trading between those running bu inesses, and bribery of 

kinds. At the same time the system of Fahrer parcels’ for those on leave from 
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the eastern front was initiated. This gave millions of soldiers the chance of 
taking home, from the hunger-threatened occupied areas, valuable foodstuffs 
to improve the supplies to their families.” This was however at the same time a 
measure designed to tighten up food controls in the occupied territories and 
‘clamp down on the black market in food there that had arisen through members 
of the Wehrmacht and their followers ‘frequently’ ignoring the rules.” 

Not all sectors of the population could try to get round the shortages in the 
same way through having access—illegal or tacitly tolerated—to the black 
market. Workers in the big cities, for instance, were dependent almost entirely 
‘on the official rations, and had very few opportunities to improve their lot 
through barter or the black market. This was even more true of the growing 
number of air-raid victims, most of whom had lost everything they owned, 
Enough ready cash, tradeable valuables, ‘contacts’, and the ability to travel were 
the prerogative mostly of the middle and upper classes. 

Iwas not surprising, therefore, that after the sharp drop in public morale trig- 
gered by the disaster of Stalingrad there was vociferous and massive protest at 
the favours being enjoyed by VIPs, even including those in the ranks of the 
Party.” A typical instance was that of the best-known Berlin delicatessen owner 
‘August Nothling, who had been illegally supplying ministers and field marshals 
with extraordinary quantities of rationed foodstuffs. It was only because 
[Nothling protested at a mild penalty for contempt of court that the case devel- 
‘oped into a black-market scandal. The Reich justice minister Thierack even 
‘consulted Hitler as to whether it might not be better, given the large number of 
high-placed persons involved, to drop the case. Hitler agreed with him not to 
prosecute the shop's women customers because ‘in most cases the husbands 
had absolutely no knowledge of the punishable offences being committed, or of 
their extent’. In spite of the considerable public stir it had caused the whole 
affair was filed away with amazing rapidity, as in May 1943 Nothling escaped 
punishment by allegedly committing suicide. 

‘Speer sought to make use of the explosive political nature of the whole ques- 
tion of black marketeering when he raised the issue in his important speech to 
the Gauleiters on 6 October 1943, in order to commit the Party to the hard line 
he was taking with total mobilization for the armaments effort, When he looked 
through the manufacturing schedules of big companies like Siemens, AEG, and 
Zeiss, he said, he found time and again that alongside their essential war work 
these firms were also still turning out hundreds of radio sets, refrigerators, and 
similar consumer goods that were no longer allowed to be on free sale. These 
products were being supplied to Party, government, and industrial VIPs—not, 
admittedly, as gifts, but at bargain prices. In Speer's view this was nothing short 
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ofbribery, and he had asked Himmler to bring the SD in finally to put a stop to 
this misuse of production resources." 

‘Although complaints about the lifestyle of people at the top did not die down, 
Hitler stuck to his line even in the final year of the war. The black marketeers 
‘were indeed to be chased and punished, but their customers were as a rule to be 
Jeftin peace. If, as Bormann wrote on 24 April 1944 in a letter setting out Hitler's 

jtude, all German citizens ‘who had surreptitiously bought a rationed item by 

ing over the odds for it were to be given a jail sentence, probably all the pris- 

‘ons in Germany would not be enough to hold them’. 
Although the authorities had from the outset imposed particularly draconian 
ities on the millions of foreign forced labourers for such misdemeanours, 
here t00 the rapidly collapsing supply system led to the rules being relaxed. In 
the August-December 1944 guidelines for combating black markcteering and 
bartering, the “end-consumer’ was—so long as only a modest amount of goods 
was being acquired to meet personal needs—expressly exempted from criminal 
tion. Special places were even provided in the foreign workers’ camps 

for the barter deals they were allowed to make.” 

‘The collapse in supplies, and in the central control of production and dis- 
tribution, in autumn 1944 made a limited legalization of the black economy 
‘unavoidable. Sheer survival would not be hampered by petty regulations. The 
contrasts however remained. On the one hand hundreds of thousands of civil- 
ians had lost everything, in the air raids or in their flight from the advancing 
enemy armies. On the other, hundreds of thousands of base-area troops, mem- 
bers of the OT and of the erstwhile occupation authorities and the like, were 
flooding back into the Reich; and they were bringing with them vast quantities 
of ‘evacuation goods’—and certainly not just items like office equipment and 
furs, but a great many art treasures and other valuables. The misery that 
Germany had for years been inflicting on Europe was coming home to roost; but 
nota few Germans were well equipped to ride out the hard times ahead with the 
help of the black market. 


‘Tey had been able to amass experience during the war, not least in the 
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bya return to regular foreign trade however came to nothing. 

‘Speer, whose armaments ministry buyers were some of the main culprits 
responsible for inflation and the black market in the occupied and other areas, 
‘was in any case sceptical. He felt that the Four-Year Plan and economics minis- 
ter, who presented themselves as ‘advocates of egal acquisition’, would develop 
their system without regard to ‘the unalterable nature of human weaknesses, 
and gave the compromise that had been achieved ‘a limited trial period’. The 
military setbacks that soon followed, and the ‘clearance’ of occupied areas, soon 
brought this period of trying out legal measures to an early end. 


4g. ORGANIZATION AND EXPLOITATION OF ‘FORTRESS EUROPE’ 


Until the tide of war turned in December 1941, Germany geared economic rela. 
tions with her European neighbours, the occupied territories, allies, and neu 
trals, wholly to achieving the Nazi war aims.™' The officially promoted concept 
‘of a ‘co-prosperity sphere’ concealed years-long moves and plans for setting up 
2 German economic hegemony in Europe, for completely remodelling the 
ational economies so that tasks were shared out to suit German interests, and 
for gaining access to colonial ‘additional space’ in eastern Europe and overseas 
“The organization of wartime trade with other countries, designed to meet the 
war economy's most urgent requirements in raw materials, foodstuffs, and man- 
‘ufactured goods, of course played a great part in Germany's external economic 
policy; yet the prospects for when the war was over were the centre of interest for 
the Wehrmacht, foreign ministry, and Reich economics ministry, as well as for 
individual trade associations and companies. Expectations of what the ‘New 
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order’ would reg ds determined the military conduct of the war—as it did 
jn Operation Barbarossa. 


(a) Changes oWar-Aims Propaganda: From 'Go-prosperity Sphere'to 
‘Economic Community’ 
When hopes ofa quick end to the war died, German authorities and institutions 
were obliged, from early 1942, to put a new spin on their economic propaganda 
oother countries. Germany had for quite some time no longer been in a posi- 
tion to carry on (in so far as this had ever, in a few cases, been the intention) a 
fair foreign trade in the sense of paying for its essential imports in full with 
currency, or gold. And where for military reasons the Germans had to 
step up their export of weaponry (e.g. to Italy and Romania), they had to grit 
their teeth and accept that the bill for these deliveries was not going to be settled 
until after the war, and thus could not be used to pay for urgently needed raw- 
materials imports. About all that remained in Berlin was the truculent certainty 
that this was giving Germany a moral right to ‘a position of hegemony in 
Europe’, and that once victory was won there would be no further need to show 
consideration of any kind.” 

‘As time went on, the exploitation of other countries in the German sphere of 
power met with both growing resistance and practical obstacles. With the 
prospects for victory dwindling, finding some new justification for Germany's 
demands could hardly be avoided. Her self-interest needed to be concealed as 
far as possible; instead, the willingness of other countries to back her with eco- 
nomic aid had to be fostered—or, if needs be, forced—with the fiction of 
sharing in a crusade against Bolshevism, and the proclamation of a ‘Fortress 
Europe’. 

In the case of her allies, this involved Germany in a balancing act. The 
Berlin-directed policy of exploitation needed to take care that the countries 
in question did not lose their usefulness as war allies, and were not driven 
into ruin or even to change sides. This did not of course offer the Nazis much 
room for manoeuvre, so as the war went on they could see it as a positive 
advantage when a wavering ally who had to be shown consideration became 
an enemy whose country could then be occupied by the Wehrmacht and 
mercilessly plundered. Among the small number of neutral states Berlin's 
influence was on a shaky basis, especially since these lay on the fringes of 
the area of German rule. All that could be done was to slow the rate at which 
they were increasingly slipping away, and use what means of exerting pressure 
‘emained to ensure the supply of urgently needed goods for the Nazi war 
‘Sonomy. It was better for there to be no more talk about the “New Order’ or the 
4m for hegemony, and from 1942 on the plans that had been prepared for 
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implementing Germany's war aims were put back in the desk drawer for the 
time being. 

Particularly after the disaster of Stalingrad there was, in the foreign-trade 
policy area as elsewhere, an even more feverish search for new concepts and slo- 
‘gans to use. As propaganda minister, Goebbels was given permission by Hitler 
to develop a ‘programme for Europe’.™*” A study by the Reich foreign ministry 
commented matter-of-factly: ‘Fine gestures cost little, and can be extremely 
effective. Why not use them? And why not set up programmes for the future that 
will reassure, encourage, or at least neutralize? Because, it will be said, we are 
committing ourselves to concessions we shall later be unable to make, Since 
when have we been so shy and simon-pure? As if it would not be easy, once vie~ 
tory is won, to find a formula that will satisfy our claim to leadership, and offer 
a way of ensuring without any obvious use of force that our influence is 
decisive." 

‘After victory they would however need, Hitler thought, to get rid of the exist- 
ing ‘clutter of small states’ as quickly as possible, and set up a unified Europe 
‘under German leadership. “The Fahrer expresses his unshakeable certainty’, 
Goebbels noted in his diary on 8 May 1943,"that the Reich will one day rule the 
whole of Europe. For that, we shall still have to survive a great many battles, but 
they will beyond doubt lead to the most wonderful successes. From there on, the 
way to mastery of the world is in practice mapped out. For whoever owns 
Europe will by that fact take leadership of the world. 

‘Viewed against this background, the Nazis" loud ‘Europe’ propaganda cannot 
be seen as turning away from their basic ideological positions and claims to 
mastery, even if the innumerable internal memos and publications seem to give 
‘some hint of this.™* In the armaments ministry's view, the mistakes in dealing 
with the people of Europe lay anyway only in the lack of system in earlier eco- 
nomic policy. To promote a ‘readiness to support Germany with armaments 
in the struggle for European freedom’, a start should be made on a sensible 
“European economic planning’. It was the illusion of technocrats unable 
to get to grips with the new political slogans. 

In the drafts for a ‘European confederation’ there was, to be sure, suddenly 
much talk of equal rights and partnership; but this had no impact on actual deal- 
ings with the other states. When Goring was, in the Reich chancellery on 28 April 
1043; discussing with ministerial colleagues how to step up the exploitation of 
the occupied territories, he reported that ‘the Fahrer says the New Order for 
Europe can take its time, he will deal with it when the war is over; and he is for 


™ Goebbels diary, entry for 23 Jan. 1943 ibid. 
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she present turning down any idea, as a New Order manoeuvre, of putting the 
i rd Sates of Europe on a par with i. 

‘As they had in the summer of 1940, when economic plans for the post-war 
years had enjoyed their firs flowering as the ‘co-prosperity sphere’, industry and 
‘ye banks showed great interest” in having their voice heard in the newly 
revived planning work by the economics and foreign ministries. On 13 March 
fos Goebbels had already set out a few guiding principles for the ‘European 
eonomic community’, and assured the foreign press that the harsh measures 
Germany was currently taking would last only as long as the war. The economic 
performance being asked of the other countries would, when the war was over, 
Perewarded by Germany with political concessions.” 

In parallel with this the Reich group for industry was setting up a team to 
make better use of the opportunities offered by economic propaganda abroad. 
Industry was prepared to spend its own money spreading the “idea of European 
destinies being linked, and of the shared European economic area’, especially in 

ers where the official propaganda was no longer proving persuasive. 

In April 1943 a ‘Europe committee’, led by Ribbentrop, was finally set up in 
the foreign ministry. The citizens of Europe were to be frightened by playing up 
the threat of a Bolshevist takeover, and won over to support for the German 
‘defensive battle’. The Reichsbank stressed the need to develop—alongside 
the ideological propaganda—new concepts that would reassure Germany's 
<reditor states, and combat the effective economic propaganda from the Allies. 

‘On 20 August 1943 Carl August Clodius, who had already in 1940 as deputy 
bead of the foreign ministry's trade-policy department played a leading role in 
developing economic war-aims plans, put forward a new plan for bringing psy- 
«chological influence to bear on the animated discussion going on in the neutral 
and allied countries in Germany's sphere of power. But his paper, too, did not 
alow for any departure from carlier German positions. As was only to be 
capected, he worked on the assumption of German victory; so he stuck to the 
idea of a Europe economically sealed off from the other world powers. He held 
firm, too, toa foreign trade controlled by Germany. 

twas more than doubtful whether the offer of a German price guarantee for 
European agricultural produce, and the promise of wanting to prevent the 
change from a war economy to a peacetime one causing disruption,” would be 
‘nough to ensure the allegiance of other countries. Such notions were in any 
‘ase a long way from the sketchy plans for a future economic community. Those 
‘0 the armaments ministry therefore embraced the idea of building on the 
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informal contacts that existed between industrialists and scientists at home 
and abroad. Since a change in foreign policy was not to be expected, and the 
economics ministry's foreign-trade policy was being cramped by the foreign 
ministry, such more private channels needed to be used, they said. Official 
propaganda, in any case, no longer carried credibility.””” 

‘As Hitler was not prepared to make any changes in his political war aims, the 
new ‘flexibility’ in the economic propaganda for abroad could not mean making 
any clear and unequivocal statements; and so long as any fundamental change 
in the policy of economically exploiting the occupied and dependent countries 
was ruled out, the whole of the Nazis’ busy ‘Europe’ propaganda remained 
ineffectual. 

“The introduction ofa special emblem to be carried by German export goods, 
designed to give visible evidence of a German productivity that despite all the 
wartime restrictions was far from poor, could probably hardly have achieved the 
hoped-for psychological effect.’ For one thing the Germans were exporting 
items that had not been manufactured within the Reich at all, and for another 
bulk products like potatoes or coal were not even suitable for carrying such a 
mark. Most of all, however, industry and the economic ministry were worried 
that the lower quality of German goods dictated by the war would, if these car- 
ried quality marks, do even more harm to the Reich's image,’”” The old ‘Made 
in Germany’ symbol could no longer, under the swastika, be used to inspire con- 
fidence in one’s trading partners. 

(8) Structural Change in Foreign-Trade Policy 

Though as the problems grew the exploiting of ‘Fortress Europe’ was concen- 
trated more and more on the occupied areas,” considerable use was still made 
of neutrals and allies. If we take as a yardstick the share of these countries in the 
clearing debts recorded by the German exchange clearing office, then 21 per 
‘cent of the burden was still placed on the Reich's allies, and 6 per cent on the 
neutrals." According to a balance sheet drawn up by economics minister Funk 
in July 1944, the allied countries had up to the end of 1943 subsidized the 
German war economy to the tune of some RMS6bn. (as against around 

RM66bn. from the occupied areas)."" 

‘Assessing the total of such contributions was extremely difficult, and a con- 
version into ‘net contribution in Reichsmark purchasing power’ will certainly 
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pave posed problems. Yet the differences inthe order of magnitude of these con 
tributions to Germany's waging of the war, and the difference between theit 
Nominal and true value give an idea both of the economic importance of these 
Tountries and of the extent of the ruination caused to their currencies by the 
German intervention. By the end of 1944 Funk's forcign propaganda, valuing 
the German sphere of power's allegedly stable economic system more highly 
than the exchange mechanism did,” could no longer be seen as anything but 
farrpat was in any case a great deal less than Berlin had been expecting early in 
1gj2- According to the economics ministry's export planning at that time, the 
German war economy's ‘indispensable import requirement’ from the twelve 
allied and neutral countries was running, in the year 1942 alone, RM. 1bn." 
‘This target figure would probably have been achievable only if the Germans 
could have made matching export deliveries. Only here and there were the 
diplomatic facilities of the foreign ministry, and the low gold and currency 
reserves of the Reichsbank, able to satisfy Germany's most pressing foreign- 
rade needs. 

‘One possibility, which in 1941 was still being worked towards, might have 
teen to have other countries share in making economic use of the occupied ter~ 
ritories.Yet the German war aims meant that more foreign investment was not 
‘wanted, Plans like this were, anyway, rendered obsolete by the course the war 
wwas taking. There remained at least the more modest (as it was bound to be) for- 
cign trade of the occupied and dependent areas, both among themselves and 
‘with allied and neutral states. Here too, however, the Germans were in their own 
interest very keen to incorporate such foreign trade into the Reich's economic 
agreements, and to allow barter transactions—for example the swapping of 
foodstuffs and raw materials—only in exceptional cases.”*" 

‘Afier the Reich economics ministry had refused to have any further quotas 
placed on arms exports, so that this most valuable trade item had to be produced 
atthe expense of the Wehrmacht while at the same time exports of coal and iron 
were severely reduced in the interests of the armaments effort, the Germans had 
Jess and less scope for action.” 

‘Only in Hungary did it prove possible to fob creditors off with deliveries to be 
made by Germany after the war. More and more often, Hitler himself had to 
imervene to authorize the sale of precious military equipment in order that 
German imports should not come to a halt. Leaving aside any tactical require 

iT Punk, Wirtschaftsordnung’. ™ Boelcke, Dre dewache Wirtschaft, 295. 
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TABLE IL.ML.34. Trade performance of Germany's 
allies (in RMm.; to 30 June 1944) 


(gross) RM purchasing power 
Albania 180.1 1793 
Bulgaria 860.1 40 
Finland 85.9 100 
Italy 8,203.7 4,000 
Croatia 929.0 80 
Romania 1,204.3 180 
Slovakia 963-3 300 
Hungary 1,316.5 00 
Toul 33829 £2. 5,540 


‘Source: Comparison of assessonents by RWM in Oct. 1944, 
EGOA, Moscow, coll. 7o0/1/100. 


ments and operational intentions, it depended of course on the geopolitical 
situation of the recipient country, and on what opportunities for pressure 
the Germans had, whether lower-grade captured weaponry could be supplied, 
‘or whether the most modern, newly manufactured equipment had to be 
exported. Neutrals were as a matter of principle, Hitler ordered at the end 
of 1942, to be supplied with arms only if in the event of an enemy attack they 
‘were prepared to use those weapons on the side of the Axis powers. Deliveries 
of war equipment were as much as possible to be spread out over time— 
instructions that could scarcely be complied with under the pressure of 
‘commercial imperatives. At this time, the highest priority where Germany's 
allies were concerned went to equipping Italian and Bulgarian troops in the 
‘eastern Mediterranean and Balkans"’—where in the end the course of military 
events rendered the weapons insignificant. In terms of quantity German arms 
exports had, it must be said, no decisive effect on the conduct of the war; but 
with the increasing appeals for help coming from the front the loss of them Wa 
painful. Quite apart from the fact that if the recipient country were to go ove © 
the western alliance these weapons could end up being used against the 
Wehrmacht. 

‘The problem of insufficient capacity to meet arms exports worsened wher» 
with the economics ministry's loss of power in the aurumn of 1943, major JF 
ving force for the export business as a whole disappeared. Whereas up to the» 
part, however modest, of German industrial production could be sent for esPort 
and hung on to in the battle for priorities, everything was now drawn into 
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’s own armaments efforts. Speaking to the Gauleiters on 6 October 1943+ 
‘speer announced that exports were to be subjected to strict controls. “The non- 
sensical way exports still go on today’, he said, ‘has come about by haphazard 
Shance. Germany and Italy have both, at the same time, been exporting radio 
fers and ladies’ stockings. No one has had any interest in putting a stop to this, 

jiculous trade. What is more, the whole export does no one any real good 
fnyway, since those radio sets and ladies’ stockings have disappeared into totally 
uncheckable channels. We no longer need to send articles like this even to coun- 
tries that are our allies and friends, either. They too will have in future to make 
dowith simple things.” Influential forces were building up against this within 
industry; with an eye to the end of the war, they did not want their foreign 
markets to be totally neglected. On the contrary, they were reckoning on foreign 
trade playing a particularly important role in the post-war period: and provision 
needed to be made for this, in good time. 

“This gave the Reich economics ministry and its institutions the opportunity 
tocombat the wartime burgeoning of the armaments ministry by showing itself 
clearly as the government department in charge of economic policy. Foreign- 
trade policy became an important instrument for promoting—in competition 
with the foreign ministry as well—an ‘integrated line of German economic 
policy in Europe’.™* From this viewpoint, what needed to be done in practical 
terms was to manage trade to meet the requirements of the war economy, while 
‘making plans and preparations for after the war.” 

Being on the trade-policy committee (one of the few functional interminister- 
ial bodies), and having control of the foreign-trade authorities whose approval 
was required for foreign transactions, gave the economics ministry opportuni- 
ties for making its influence felt. When in August 1943 Funk had to hand the 
‘greater part of his powers over to Speer, he found some difficulty in defending 
his responsibility for foreign-trade policy against the ambitions of the foreign 
ministry. He did not hesitate to belittle the activity of the trade-policy 
Committee (whose status Ribbentrop was secking to enhance) as ‘parliamentary 
Palaver’. 

Given the precarious military situation, there was really no place left for long- 
{erm planning of foreign trade. What mattered was to process information flex- 
‘bly, quickly, and accurately, to set priorities, and to determine the products with 
‘hich short-term foreign deals could be done. This was not possible using the 
traditional tools and methods. Speer’s planning office was naturally keen on get- 
{ing the whole trade in goods with foreign countries under its control. The coop- 
‘ration agreed with the economics ministry provided for the planning office 
Working out an imports plan, on the basis of which the economics ministry 
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staff would develop a plan of negotiations. The exports plan, in turn, 
beginning to be drafted by Funk's staff." 85 in the 

“Though the right to issue instructions for carrying out the whole of 
goods did indeed remain with the economics ministry it was evident yea’ 
balance of power was inexorably shifting. Funk recognized that the only wa 
was going to be able to succeed was by using Specr’s methods, tha is tose. 
harnessing private initiative. By an order issued on 29 February 1944 arin? 
try’s urging, he had advisory committees of experienced exporters formed 
attached to the inspection committees.™” Representatives of the giant concen’ 
played an important part in these from the outset. In contrast, however, to prac 
tice in the armaments field where industrialists took on high z. 
functions, it was intended here to maintain a strict separation between the gor. 
‘ernment executive and private industry. 

In parallel with this a working group on foreign economic matters was setup, 
in which the top officials from the Reich groups for industry and commerce 
were to take on ‘tasks in the drafting, concluding, and implementing of trade 
agreements’. This brought together in particular the representatives of trade 
with south-eastern Europe, who until then had worked together in bodies 
like the Central European Economic Conference and the Siddosteuropa- 
Gesellschaft. One may note the strong place held by IG-Farbenindustrie AG in 
this group, which met monthly. 

In the first phase ofits existence, that is to say until military events brought 
about the cessation of foreign trade in September 1944, the working group con- 
‘centrated its attention on overcoming practical obstacles. The industiaiss 
drew on the private fund of trust they had built up with their foreign trading 
partners in order to ease the difficult negotiations on foreign trade—most ofall 
‘with regard to the ensuring of export production and the meeting of delivery 
deadlines. They did notin fact, have a great deal of scope for action. Since 1942 
foreign trade with the neutral states had steadily dectined, in terms of both 
quantity and value. Where the amount of goods was concerned, 1943s 
turnover in foreign trade shrinking almost across the board. The rise in the value 
‘of trade with the occupied and allied territories was attributable mainly to rising 
prices, which were now galloping almost out of control 

In its proposals for “boosting the potential of the European armaments and 
war economy’, IG-Farben in March 1944 concluded that ‘the opportunity for 
getting the utmost out of all the European countries, the allied states in particu 
lar, for waging the war together is primarily a psychological and political 
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wplem: that of persuading these countries to cooperate to the maximum in 


their own interest, coupled with overcoming their present very grave internal 


economic difficulties’ 
‘There was an urgent need, it was said, for ‘setting up together a long-term 
for European foreign trade that will make it appear attractive to these coun- 
‘ries to mobilize and expand their economy to a far greater extent than hitherto, 
‘and will at the same time offer them the certainty of their well-being as a partner 
jn a European post-war economy’. Among the immediate measures proposed 
‘ere German concessions on the clearing problem, such as changing part of the 
German debts into long-term commodity-backed bonds that would allow 
the other countries to receive preferential supplies of goods from Germany after 
the war. 

In the final year of the war, plans and activities like this lent industrialists and 
industry associations welcome cover for putting their private survival strategies 
jnto effect. These involved hiding German assets away abroad,”” something the 
Reich economics ministry had forbidden as early as 1941 as a result of the 
successful countermeasures taken by the Allies. In 1944 the question of 
hidden funds again became an issue, especially in countries that had fallen 
under Soviet influence such as Finland. In the economics ministry attempts like 
this were not only seen as pointless. There, the ‘self-evident’ view was ‘that 
victory is being won by us. It is most important, therefore, that when the war is. 
over circumstances are clear to see, and not made muddled and confused by 
things like hidden funds.” Hiding funds away was moreover signalling a lack 
offaith, and doubt in German victory, something that would create a far more 
disastrous effect abroad than any advantages that might come from hiding 
assets there.””* 

Ttwas also noticed in Berlin that firms had a tendency ‘to make investments 
abroad as a safeguard (by shifting industrial operations, disclosing patents and 
processes, or making them available in other countries, etc.)’. The exchange 
control departments and other offices were instructed to put an absolute block 
on all such undesirable transactions. 

‘As the war drew to a close there cannot have been a great deal of interest left 
among foreign trading partners in such clandestine or even official proposals. 
‘The neutral states in the German sphere of power had since 1943 been in an 
ver-stronger bargaining position, and in the end were not to be wooed even by 
promises of weapons deliveries. When in the summer of 1944 Speer considered 
calling a halt to Germany's iron exports for six months to help the maximum 
effort being made for her own armaments—the destination countries were to be 
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put off with promises of arms supplies later—he was forced to face the fag 
deals could no longer be done using untrustworthy assurances,” thar 
“The Germans no longer had to contend with making concessions lik hi, 
most oftheir allied states. They did however have to take account ofthe fcr 
the economy of these countries was dependent on supplies of German a. 
tls. If deliveries of icon to them were stopped, for instance, the Genet 
economy immediately felt the effect. A distinction thus had to be made betwers 
the longer-term exploitation or short-term ‘cannibalizing’ of a given country 
start was made, in the autumn of 1943, with Italy. 3 
‘Once Germany's reluctantly belligerent ally had been occupied and sub, 
gated, arms minister Speer could give full rein to his interest in stripping he 
country’s economy to benefit the German war industry. The foreign ministry 
‘was very largely elbowed out, and no further trading concessions were made 
even to Mussolini's newly installed regime. As happened successively with the 
other earlier allies, naked German self-interest reigned supreme. 


(©) The Decline in Wartime Foreign Trade 


(@ FINLAND: 

Among Germany's allies, Helsinki was until the autumn of 1944 able to enjoy a 
favoured position. Though this was mainly for political and military reasons, the 
economic aspects too led to the Germans showing Finland greater con- 
sideration, Economically the country’s importance lay—apart from the mater- 
ial support it was giving to the Wehrmacht units fighting on the Finnish 
front—essentially in supplying Germany with timber and ores crucial for her 
war industry.” In 1942/3 the Germans even sent the construction gangs of 
the Todt Organization to protect the mining and transport installations of the 
strategically important Petsamo nickel deposits. Transporting Finnish timber 
was however an almost insuperable problem for Baltic shipping. 

In 1942 bilateral trade was still running satisfactorily for both parties, espe 
cially as the Germans were making an exception and not forcing the Finns 
to accept a German clearing indebtedness. From November 1941 there were 
even—despite the fact that stocks in the Reich itself were hardly any more abun 
dant—substantial deliveries of grain to prevent the famine that was threatening 
the Finnish centres of population. 

Te was not until spring 1943, when Finland was making efforts to get out of 
war that was already lost by making a separate peace, that Berlin used her ally’ 
economic dependence as a way of applying pressure. The Germans howevet 
faced a dilemma: they had simultaneously to lend support to forces friendly 
them, and to avoid destabilizing both Finnish internal politics and the country’s 
fighting capability. ‘This prevented them from using their opportunities fot 
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‘TABLE IL.U1.35. Germany's foreign trade with Finland 1939-1944 (in RMm.) 


19391940 tattoos agg ast eo) 
Imports 76 9 445 449 2" 159 
Exports 80 83 253 a 494 "5 


1 Oct. 1941 31 Dec. 1943 3oJun. 1944 


‘Sarces: Starches Handbuch con Dewschand 1944/1945, Pt. 4p. AHS ej Sundhausien, 


rrichafageschichte, 375- 


action to the full. The Helsinki government now even refused to allow further 
Expansion and fortification in the nickel-mining area, claiming to fear alleged 
Sncompatibilities’ in social relations between the foreign OT workers and the 
native population.” 

‘When carly in 1944 Finland tried more and more to shake loose from her 
ties with Germany, Berlin finally called a halt to the grain shipments. This 
trade embargo however missed fire, since the Finns were capable of holding 
fut until June. Although after the successful Soviet summer offensive the 
Wehrmacht began to retreat from the Baltic region as well, so that the sea was 
opened up to the Soviet fleet, fresh attempts were made in Berlin to put 
economic pressure on Helsinki. However, Sweden now promised the Finns to 
take on a substantial part of their supply needs, so that the Germans issued 
reminders in vain for reimbursement of their clearing assets (which still 
amounted to some RM,8om.). It still proved possible, nonetheless, to secure 
theimportant exports of nickel from Petsamo, although Speer's moves to get the 
Kriegsmarine to give better protection tohis shipping were rapidly overtaken by 
sally ences ?™ 

‘The armistice with the Soviet Union on 2 September 1944 ended Finland’s 
trade relations with the Third Reich. ‘The Germans took their revenge with 
{rubles seorced-carth policy as they withdrew their units from northern 

land. 


(i) swepen 

Berlin had seen no need for ‘throttling’ or indeed occupying the self-confident 
neutral lying on the northern flank of Germany's sphere of power. At the peak of 
the Third Reich’s deployment of its military power, Stockholm showed itself 
‘markedly accommodating towards German requests for supplies.” After the 
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TABLE IL11.36. Steedish ores as proportion of German 
iron ore supplies 1940-1944 (%) 


1940 toa 1942 1943 1944 


395 26.9 332 215 39 


Source: Witemann, ‘Deutsche-schwedische 
‘Wirtschaftsbezichungen’, 203; figures based on iron content. 


turning point in the war, deliveries of low-phosphorus types of ore from Sweden 
took on special importance for the rising production of armaments-qualiy 
steels in Germany. In 1944, supplies from Sweden in this area accounted for 
around 35 per cent of German consumption." 

From 1943 on, changes in the quality of war production in Germany, the 
increasing shortage of raw materials, and the loss of other foreign sources of 
supply pushed Berlin more and more to using the potential of Sweden as 4 
supplier. 

‘Sweden could offer not only special qualities of, for instance, stee! alloying 
metals, but short delivery times as well. These were matched by corresponding 
German exports. Besides the metals, cellulose and similar products played an 
important role; in 1943, German textile supplies depended almost entirely 
‘on cellulose brought in from Sweden. Certain manufactured products such as 
‘wood-gas generators also gained in importance; most important of all, however, 
were Swedish ball-bearings. In 1943 German was importing 80 per cent of 
‘Swedish production of these, and after the air raids on German ball-bearing 
factories in the following year this was a great help to the Reichs building of 
tanks and aircraft in particular.” 

‘On the other hand the Swedish government made it quite plain that it would 
not recognize a German economic hegemony of the kind outlined in the 
National Socialist plans for a ‘large-scale economic sphere’. Sweden always 
insisted on countervailing services, not least through a fear of Allied reprisals. 
Nonetheless the German clearing debt grew incessantly; at the end of 1941 it 
‘was running at RM2.9bn., and rose further through the German failure to keep 
up matching deliveries of coal and iron. From 1942, however, Sweden turned 
down German requests for further credit. 

‘Speer's Central Planning therefore had to resign itself to giving Sweden aspe- 
cial place where German exports were concerned.” More than 4.5m. tonnes of 
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coal and coke were shipped to Sweden in 1943, in which year German supplies 
‘farms reached a value of RM28m. 

‘Asthe danger of German attack on the country receded, the Swedish govern- 
ment not only insisted on Germany providing appropriate services in return, 
but at the same time sought increasing cooperation with the Allies. The shift 
towards taking the side of the anti-Hitler coalition admittedly came about only 
slowly; under no circumstances did Stockholm wish to have the country’s 
supplies jeopardized, and it wanted to avoid being drawn into the war at the 
last moment. 

‘Supplies to Germany were scaled down step by step as 1944 progressed, as 
were the numerous transit facilities provided through Swedish territory for the 
Wehrmacht." The Germans, on the other hand, recognized that there was still 
fund of goodwill on the Swedish side. For this reason Funk called on Goebbels 
tostop his anti-Semitic campaign against Sweden, and in particular against the 
influential Wallenberg family concern. To overcome the difficult foreign-trade 
situation one had, he pointed out, to make use of every personal contact one had 
to achieve one’s ends."* Speer had persuaded Hitler that the overdue arms 
deliveries to Sweden must at all costs be made, as proof that Germany honoured 
her contracts and to make the Swedish inclined to enter into fresh ones.”** 

Sweden, for its part, remained intent on keeping to its commitments, and 
‘American calls for a complete end to trade ties with Germany were put off until 
1945. The more the Swedes drew back from the relationship, the more prepared 
the Germans were to make even painful concessions. As a result the German 
clearing debts were also entirely paid off during the first half of 1944, and the 
Reich was able by careful management, and with overall drastically reduced 
volumes, to achieve a substantial export surplus. Stockholm however dragged 
its heels on signing a trade agreement for 1945 until, with the blocking of the 


™ See Brandelt, “Transitfrage’ 
™* Letter from Funk to Goebbels, 22 Feb. 1944, BA R.1578. 
Letter from Speer to Keitel, 6 Jan. 1944, BA R 3/1586. 
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German-Swedish clearing account in the middle of April 1945, trading 
tions came officially to an end.'** mh 


(ii) SWITZERLAND 
Switzerland’s geographical location, alone, put it in a less favourable positog 
than its Scandinavian counterpart. The country was—since the’ ra 
taken over unoccupied France, including the south-west, in the autumn 
1o42-—entirely in a German stranglehold.” It had, ifit was to survive, tomas 
tain its industrial production as far as possible." To do this Switzerlang 
however needed German raw materials in large quantities, as well as items iy 
short supply and foodstuffs from the Allies. In return, she could supply high, 
quality specialist goods and armaments. So Berne, just like Stockholm, had 
to enter into agreements with both the Germans and the Allies that would 
make possible a ‘well-ordered’ breaking of both the blockade and the 
counter-blockade."” 

Up until the middle of the war Switzerland had to pay the Germans a high 
price for this. In 1941 Berlin's clearing credit was increased to SwFr8som,” 
Until the end of 1942 Berne received in return German guarantees of deliveries 
of essential raw materials such as coal, iron, and oil. Berlin also tolerated a higher 
level of trade in peacetime goods with the enemy states and all other countries 
in the German sphere of power. In return, the Nazis profited from the possbil 
ity of converting their war booty in the form of foreign gold and private 
property—in particular that of Jews—through Swiss banks into the foreign cut- 
rency they needed for funding their war. Right up to the end of the hostilities 
they shifted billions into secret Swiss bank accounts, the winding-up of which 
‘was not tackled until more than half a century later and cast Switzerland ina 
dubious light. 

In September 1942 Switzerland was able at least partially to defuse the results 
of London's sharp reaction to the favours being shown to Hitler. After months 
of negotiations, a ‘compensation deal” was reached with London so that the 
interrupted flow of important goods from overseas could be resumed. With 
Berlin’s assent, Switzerland could now supply Britain and the United States 
with war-related goods as well. 

At the end of 1942 the expiry of the 1941 German-Swiss agreement placed 
Berne in a favourable position. The change in the fortunes of war meant that 
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Bein was no longer able to the same extent to pose a military threat, while 
Germany was increasing reliant on getting supplies from Swiss industry. The 
‘Swiss could respond with equanimity to the German requests for credit, since 
Germany's deliveries were already behindhand to the tune of im. tonnes of 
«coal, 130,000 tonnes of iron, and 80,000 tonnes of oil. 

‘The government in Berne was able to put the German negotiators off for 
months on end, and at the same time cut back enough on deliveries to Germany 
forthe clearing credit to be worked off. The western powers therefore finally 
agreed, atthe end of 1943, to deliveries of agricultural produce from overseas 
being resumed, though they continued to block imports of industrial raw mate- 
fals into Switzerland. The Allies’ interest in Swiss goods waned in line with the 
US economy's increasing readiness to meet all their needs; and the pressure on 
Switzerland to break off trade with Germany grew. 

Fora while, however, the dependence on supplies from the Reich remained 
despite the Allied military successes, and for this reason Berne strove to stay on 
svod terms with Berlin. In a new, lit i 
on 1 October, Switzerland made a drastic reduction in its supplies of war 


Already by spring 1944 Berne could therefore risk engineering a 
further period when there was ‘no treaty, and could bring Berlin to make further 
Pe mont Two new short-term agreements” gave Switzerland the chance to 

‘western powers in the balance of interests, and to be able itself to call 
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off its treaty relationship with Germany at any time. Those in Bertin 
nonetheless aware of their favourable position. At the Reich governments 
nomic press conference on 20 June 1944 it was mentioned that Switzerlang 
the only country “in which one can at will obtain forcign currency in exchange 
for gold, as well as an important transit route to Italy. Moreover, Switzriag, 
supplies electrical power to southern Germany. It does often seem ay it 
Germany has Switzerland, surrounded by an area under German influencs 
economically entirely in the palm of her hand. This is not so, however, and w 
have to try to get along with Switzerland.” 

When during the autumn Allied troops reached the Swiss border, German 
willingness to be accommodating on the blockade issue lost any value, so that 
quid pro quo by the Swiss was also no longer needed. The Federal Council in 
Berne accordingly decided, on 29 September 1944, that the export of war 
matériel would cease entirely, whereupon Germany reduced its deliveries of raw 
materials. The export and transport of bulk goods like coal and ore was in any 
‘case being hampered by the incipient collapse of the German transport system, 
Instead of the contractually required 150,000 tonnes of coal a month, the 
Germans were in December 1944 delivering only 8,000 tonnes . If they wanted 
trade with ‘Switzerland, as the only state that has normal trading relations with 
Germany’, to continue, then the German deliveries must carry on come what 
may.” 

‘Negotiations for a further agreement were begun by Switzerland at the begin- 
ning of 1945, though German promises of supplies were by now almost worth- 
less. But there was a Swiss trade-balance credit of SwFrsoom. at stake, which in 
spite of the impending German collapse the government in Berne did not wish 
simply to write off. So once again—in spite of pressure from the Allies, who were 
looking for a total breaking-off of relations—a modus vivendi was reached with 
Berlin on 28 February 1945. This provided for maintaining trade relations, but 
‘conducting them on a basis of strict reciprocality. This agreement no longer had 
any practical value; but for Switzerland the ‘harmonious liquidation’ of trading 
relations was an important political token of the country’s status in international 
Jaw. 


(iv) Spain 

In the German sphere of power the Iberian peninsula had a quite different 
status. Unlike the democracies of Sweden and Switzerland, Franco’s dictator- 
ship had, in German eyes, close ideological ties. Hitler had hoped that theit 
Political relations would prove profitable in economic terms as well;”* but in the 
first half of the war Franco had left German hopes that he would join in unsat- 
isfied, and the western powers’ economic blockade left Spain with very little 
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TABLE ILI1.39. German arms deliveries to Spain 
1939-1944 (in RMm.) 


1939 1983 1944 (st eye) 


cope for meeting German wishes for supplies of strategically important raw 


‘America’s entry into the war made the Iberian peninsula an outpost of the 
German ‘co-prosperity zone’, which already by early 1942 was looking shaky. 
‘The Spaniards made skilful use of the pressure from the Allies to remodel thei 
ide with Germany. Berlin could not evade for long their demand for at least 
‘equal partnership through the signing of a new trade treaty. An opening bid in 
March 1942 featured German requests for raw materials worth RM200m., with 
the promise of deliveries of RM12om. worth of war matériel, machinery, and 
‘nal in return. As the Germans would find making deliveries in these very areas 
particularly difficult, they wanted the Spanish to allow them credit for the 
difference. 

“Madrid however prolonged negotiations on these first proposals, and held up 
strategic raw materials for Germany at the French frontier. Substantial quanti- 
ties were involved, particularly of tungsten ore, which was highly important for 
Germany weapons and munitions manufacture. In Berlin, the foreign ministry 
and economics ministry could not agree on a common line to take. The diplo- 
mats believed that delaying tactics would make it possible to ignore the Spanish 
demands for a new trade treaty. Madrid used the time to organize tungsten 
aports to the United States and Britain. In doing so, they were in part drawing 
¢n quotas to which Germany had laid claim. The Allies exploited their opportu- 
nities by making massive purchases on the Spanish market, forcing out the 
German concerns who had few means available for paying.” 

‘TheWehrmacht therefore went over to buying direct from Spain, paying with 
4n increase in German exports of war matériel. Finally Franco took a hand in 
the smouldering trade battle and—no doubt because of his political align- 
‘ment—was ready to conclude a new, one-year agreement. Germany was to 
make the overdue deliveries of industrial goods, and in return would be given a 
fee hand in buying tungsten. She would also undertake to provide 100,000 
‘onnes of coal in exchange for Spanish foodstuffs.” 

‘The spectacular resignation of the Spanish foreign minister Serrano Ser at 
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TABLE ILI.40. Germany's foreign trade with Spain 1 
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the beginning of September 1942 however revealed the internal controversiy 
going on in Spain about her relationship to the belligerents, and together wit, 
the Allied landings in North Africa it heralded a gradual change of course, The 
fascist regime needed first to show its interest in Germany speedily making her 
deliveries of weapons, in order to boost its weight vis-i-vis the western power, 
Hitler was ready to negotiate, and as a result a trade agreement was signed on 17 
December 1942 that largely satisfied German interests. In 1943 Germany would 
be able to receive 2.85 per cent of Spanish exports, worth RM2som., while 22.7 
per cent went to the Allies. The agreement however stipulated a doubling (as 
‘against 1941) of German arms deliveries. Even though Spanish demands came 
nowhere near being met, the Wehrmacht did nonetheless provide 110 anti- 
aircraft guns, 25 fighter and bomber aircraft, 30 tanks, 150 anti-tank guns, and 
‘many other items of war matériel.””” 

Hitler's greatest concern was that these weapons should in fact be used by the 
Spaniards for their defence, if the western powers decided to launch an attack 
through the Iberian peninsula.”* 

In mid-1943, when a further agreement was being negotiated, the value of the 
Faw materials the Germans were asking for had risen to RM6oom, Again the 
Spanish government went a long way towards accommodating German inter 
ests, though at the same time they made sure of their status as equal trading 
Partners. On 18 August 1943 the trade 
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prepared to include part of their more than RM oom. debts from the 
‘SpaMear in the clearing transactions. : 
“The western powers showed understandable dissatisfaction with Spain’s very 
transition t0 strict neutrality, and in late 1943 stepped up their political 
slowsore by means of targeted embargoes. Berlin thereupon hurriedly set up an 
prergency programme, since in Hitler's view ‘everything must be done to 
Snsure our getting the greatest possible quantity of raw materials from Spain, 
Singsten in particular’.””” The Germans tried using blackmail. They had been 
tinable to argue with Franco's intention of pulling out his division of volunteers 
fghting on the eastern front, but now threatened him by delaying the transport 
ofthe Legion back to Spain. This however did as little to persuade the Spanish 
$s id an offer to replace some of the oil and grain shipments being blocked by 
the Allies with supplies from Germany. Ifthe Americans were to be headed off 
from buying Spain's reserves of tungsten, all that remained was short-term 
deliveries of high-grade armaments, Hitler therefore hastily ordered against 
protests from the OKW—that from February 1944 Spain should be sent at least 
twenty aircraft a month." 


«caused great ill feeling in Berlin; but the interest in getting hold of tungsten out- 
weighed this. Hitler felt ‘that our conduct towards Spain must be dictated by the 
fact that at the present time we cannot do without the deliveries of tungsten 
from there. Since we cannot, in all the measures we take against Spain, go all the 
‘way it would be best to hold back entirely. We must do this until such time as we 
are better placed." 

Any idea of political retaliation was therefore dismissed, and efforts were con- 
entrated on organizing large-scale smuggling of the crucial ore. Until the south 
(France was occupied by the Allies, $50 tonnes of tungsten were brought in in 
tis way to feed the German armaments industry," which was thus able to 

“Up its stocks to a modest extent. For a short while in September 1944 there 
far inimal trafic in goods by air. After that, the German war industry finally 
lost this link to a major supplier as well.” 
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() PorTUGAL 
Portugal was one of the most difficult outposts of the German * iy 
zone’. Political affinities with the Salazar regime were still t00 new to outweigh 
the centuries-long friendship between Britain and Portugal. Geography, too, 
was a considerable obstacle to building up German influence. Because of the 
Allied naval blockade the only route left for a trade in goods was by land through 
Spain, which sought to draw its own advantage from this. As an outlying neutral 
on the Atlantic seaboard Portugal held a great deal of strategic and political 
importance for Germany, and gave useful assistance in the use of secret 

its main contribution, however, was to the expansion of the German arms 
industry through its supplies of the precious tungsten. Some of the leading ore 
mines were German- or British-owned, so that a veritable tungsten war broke 
out between the opposing powers. 

As in Spain, the Allies tried by making massive purchases of tungsten to force 
the German buyers out, and get Portugal on their side. They were not however 
united or consistent in their actions. While the Americans were for stepping up 
the economic blockade of Portugal, the British wanted a gentler approach that 
‘would prevent a cessation of German buying from Spain causing mass unem- 
ployment in the country." 

“The Portuguese dictator Salazar de Oliviera navigated skilfully between these 
political reefs. When the Germans raised the price for their coal, he dragged his 
heels—as in the spring of 1942—on signing a new agreement on tungsten sup- 
plies, The Germans countered by pointedly sinking a few enemy freighters off 
the Portuguese coast.” The Allies in turn openly paraded the threat of occupy- 
ing Portugal's islands in the Atlantic. During this stalemate in 1942 the deliver- 
ies of tungsten went very satisfactorily for the Germans—until the occupation 
of north-west Africa by Allied troops fundamentally changed the situation. To 
renew the agreement due to expire at the end of February 1943, Berlin sent to 
Lisbon the head of the war-equipment exports working group, Rheinmetall- 
Werke chairman Hans Eltze, who was personally acquainted with Salazar. 

Germany was no longer able to provide semi-finished steel products and 
machinery and equipment, but had to offer arms supplies. Nor was there any 
getting round making some of the payment in foreign currency, unless the 
RM22m, clearing debt (which was already in breach of the trade agreement) 
was to be pushed higher still." Berlin could see that generous gestures were 
needed to boost Salazar: so in early December 1942 Hitler gave his uncondi- 
tional approval to the Portuguese wish-list for weapons supplies in exchange for 
German imports of tungsten and sardines in oil.” 

Berlin was counting on importing 2,500 tonnes of tungsten in 1943, and 
‘wanted to have Portugal committed, in a new trade agreement, (o share out its 
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production—in line with the obligations of neutrality—at least equally between 
‘wo warring sides. Payment by Germany was to be 80 per cent in kind 
{aainly iron, trucks, railway wagons, and weaponry) and 20 per cent in cur- 
‘Rncy.** But Germany was unable to push through even this basis for the nego- 
ations; in the agreement signed on 21 April 1943 she had to be satisfied with 
{;000 tonnes, and swallow the fact that the Allies were now receiving the greater 
part of Portuguese tungsten production. Berlin consoled itself with the 
of greater investment in German-owned mines raising their output 

Jad thus achieving a more favourable basis for allocations.*” 

‘When the Allies occupied the Portuguese bases in the Azores in October 1943 
this shifted the centre of gravity in the trade war even more against Germany. 
Protests from German foreign ministry officials that Portugal had an obligation 
to allocate some of its industrial products to the Reich counted for nothing. 
‘They wanted Lisbon, in a new agreement, to promise to guarantee tungsten 
deliveries at the agreed level, and hastened to supply the 141 field howitzers, 200 
‘AA guns, and 600 machine-guns that Salazar had ordered," 


TABLE IL.tt.41. Germany's foreign trade with Portugal 1939-1944 


(special trade; in RMm.) 
he 
Imports 22 4 4 mn 
Exports 28 4 ” ” 
Level of German clearing debe: 
1 Oct. 1941 31Dec. 1943 30June 1944 
6 60 
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‘The Portuguese dictator was however now secking first to come to an agree- 
‘ment with Britain, In the spring of 1943 Berlin took a defensive line, and 
‘apressed itself satisfied with there being no trade agreement in force since small 
deliveries of tungsten were at least still possible. When finally a total ban on 
‘ports became likely, Eltze again rushed to Lisbon. Salazar offered an agree- 
‘ment for 600 tonnes a year—which for Berlin was out of the question; it was 
Referable to do without a formal contract and continue getting smaller 
Amounts by buying direct.*"' A few days later, the Allies landed in Normandy. 
On 7 June 1944, at the request of the British, the Portuguese government at once 
Nopped all exports of tungsten. Though in Berlin economics minister Funk and 
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propaganda minister Goebbels might well speculate that the 
be hurting themselves with the expected mass unemployment in the tum 
rmining industry, and that Germany naturally could not accept this bes 
supplies ‘for any length of time’, any such illusions were soon shattered ¢° 
military developments. German war industry was left dependent on its meng”? 
stocks of tungsten, which made the ‘final struggle” possible inthe year 194s, 


(vi) ITALY 
As Hitler's most important ally, fascist Italy had been a difficult partner from the 
very beginning. Considerable concessions, including economic ones, had had 
to be made to get Mussolini to join in the war. The Italian economy and state 
of armament had—and this no one in Berlin would dispute—an urgent need of 
strategic raw materials, mainly coal, iron, and oil, while Italy was unable to offer 
the Germans any comparable supplies in return.*!” While in 1941 Hitler had sti 
‘been able to meet his ally’s most pressing wishes, or offset them through shared 
‘conquests in the Mediterranean and the campaign against the USSR, he had to 
decide in the spring of 1942 whether consumption of coal by German arms fac- 
tories or deliveries of it to Italy were to be cut back." In a conversation between 
the two dictators at Schlo8 Kle@heim on 29 April 1942, political agreement was 
again reached. More than ever Hitler needed the Italian troops on the eastern 
front and in North Africa, as well as his ally’s industrial capabilities in order to 
‘ensure supplies for the Afrika Korps. Hitler and Speer realized that German 
exports to Italy bolstered the military capabilities of both partners; so despite 
having considerable reservations they gave their approval in principle to coal 
and steel deliveries remaining at their previous level. Furthermore, there were to 
be negotiations on Italy sharing in the economic exploitation of the occupied 
Soviet territories.” As a quid pro quo, Mussolini was to provide workers for 
coal mines in the Reich, and for repairing bomb damage. 

‘The government committees came to agreement on 17 August 1942 on 
moving 26,000 workers to Germany. The Italians had to put up with the Ger- 
mans cutting back on their supply commitments, while insisting there should be 
no reduction in what Italy was delivering. Consensus was reached on dividing 
up the harvest from the Balkans and ore from a major mine in Algeria. The 
Germans were however reluctant where ‘emptying out’ Egypt was concerned; 
with a eye to repercussions in the Arab world, Berlin wanted to keep all its 
options open. Nor did the Germans want to help in improving the disastrous 
economic situation in the Italian occupation area in Greece. This led Rome t0 
decline to make deliveries to offset the food supplied to the Italian forces on the 
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front, and to announce that in the coming year it would be needing a 
pari Contribution to the feeding ofits own population ie 
in view of his ally’s internal political difficulties Hitler felt he needed in this 
to make further concessions, even though his experts felt certain that the 
situation in Italy was entirely comparable to that in Germany. The Italian 
Xgrcultre minister had even described it as ‘normal’. Thanks to the ship- 
agin of ceteals Now coming in from the Ukraine it was possible to “lend” the 
fralans 300,000 tonnes of grain, which they were to repay by 15 September 
qogs.t There was also a promise of 200,000 tonnes of potatoes, although Berlin 
* turn down the request for wheat flour. 
“The military setbacks in the Mediterranean forced Italy to ask for help with 
fuel and war material as well. The Germans demurred, since their possibilities 
re limited. They also however harboured the suspicion that Italy was gradu- 
tty becoming a ‘bottomless pit’, and that their ally was not making the efforts 
eeded towards fighting the war.” It was noted with concern that there was a 
growing mood in Italy against the economic exploitation by Germany, and that 
the promised workforce was not forthcoming. On the other hand Germany was, 
fren with the best will in the world, not in a position to stimulate and support 
fer ally by providing adequate help. Though the Mussolini regime had been 
promised a monthly 1.0sm. tonnes of coal, on average only 879,900 tonnes were 
Jelivered. Those in Berlin were well aware that Italy's supply of coal was the 
‘worst in the whole of Europe and was in time bound to bring her arms industry 
toa standstill, but they could do nothing to remedy matters." 

‘The joint occupation of southern France on 11 November 1942 again hid 
fora short while the growing conflicts of interest. But the depressing events 
in North Africa were already casting their shadow over the negotiations on 
an economic programme for 1943. The war was threatening to cross the 
Mediterranean to the Italian homeland, without Mussolini having enough 
forces to put up any promising defence. His armaments minister Carlo 
Faragrossa called, in Berlin, for Italy to have reliable supplies of strategic raw 
materials, With iron and steel in short supply, the Germans had been expecting 
thei ally to put up with a delivery shortfall of 240,000 tonnes. Even the OKW 
was prepared to look on what the Italians were asking for as an absolute 
ninimum, but Speer felt unable to make the outstanding amounts of iron 
(equivalent to 0.7 per cent of German production) available on his own 
responsibility." 

Uy Telegram from Clodius, 17 Aug. 1942, ibid., No, 200, 338-9. 
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Dec. 1942, ibid., No. 283, 503 f. 
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Once again Hitler had to agree to a compromise. Despite her ditfcul 
situation, Italy expressed herself prepared to guarantee exports of the gn! 
Amounts of fruit and vegetables as hitherto. The matter of the clearing den’ 
femained unresolved. Germany was indeed supplying her neighbene 
RM20om. worth of goods more each year than she got back, but because of te 


of German industrial interests in Italy. 

Mussolini pressed in vain for a political end to be found to the war, Relations 
between the two allies were becoming visibly more strained. Rome was trying 
maintain mobility in the military difficulties in which it was mired, and appealed 
for additional supplies of fuel; but Berlin was no longer able to help, and no 
longer wanted to. On 28 June 1943, shortly before the Allied landing in Sicily the 
final protocol was agreed on arrangements for trade relations in the second half 
of 1943." In this, the Reich undertook to supply steel, manganese ores, metas, 
petroleum products, and iron ores from Krivoy Rog. Not long after, Mussolini 
‘was forced to resign; the Germans responded to this with a drastic reduction in 
their supplies. 


TABLE IL.111.42. Germany's foreign trade with Italy 1939-1944 
(special trade; in RMm.) 


1939 190TH tog2——t943—__—toga (1st Seat) 
Imports 287 508 8 1022 yer ss? 
Exports. 3627841923 SO 263 
Level of German clearing debt: 
16 236 504 242 47 


‘Sources: Statitisches Handbuch vom Dewschland 1944/1045, 4p. AH 8 6; Boelcke, Kosten 11 


“The new Italian government offered to continue with trading relations, 
asked for the reductions to be broadly restored; without the raw materials from) 
Germany, it said, Italy could not carry on fighting.“ Surprise was expr: 
that greater use had not been made by the Germans of Italy's considerable 
‘armaments capacity—though they had in fact been long since making, 
tions for this in their own way. Ribbentrop gave instructions to spin things OM 


Minty Clan 9 D194 DG No. 33 86 
© Bhid.,.vi, No. 128, 20yff. 
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galing withthe Italian requests.*® A day later, the armistice was announced in 

ome and German troops launched an attack to take control of the unoccupied 

ofthe country. This gave the Wehrmacht its greatest store of booty since the 

parte nof the USSR. War-stricken Italy was now to be entirely at the service of 

es yew masters. The ‘bottomless pit’ was, Hitler was determined, to become a 
less purse’ for the German war economy. 


(il) CROATIA 
‘The Croatian state, created as part of an improvised ‘New Order’ for Yugoslavia, 
tad already by 1941 been submerged in a wave of German capital investment. 
‘his concentrated on promoting export-oriented firms which, fulfilling the role 
ofa supplementary economy, were to provide the German war industry with 

fant raw materials."”” For Berlin, its economic interest in Croatia was pre- 
Yominant; but it could not entirely avoid involvement in the difficult political 
Greumstances that were threatening the survival of the Ustasha regime. On the 
foe hand the partisan war, and the Croat policy of extermination towards the 
Serbs, were escalating to an extent where Germany's important transport routes 
through the country and operation of the substantial number of mines were 
repeatedly being massively disturbed. And on the other it was proving impos- 
sible permanently to dispel the rivalries with the fascistic Italians occupying 
the Dalmatian coast. 

"Against this background trade relations between Germany and Croatia were 
{all of tensions, and developed in a way the Germans were not expecting. Talk- 
ing with the Croat poglavnik Ante Pavelié on 23 September 1942 Hitler 
expressed his special interest in making use of the country's transport routes and 
economy, and in its internal stability." At the same time the Germans had to 
ask the Italians to make troops available to guard the important bauxite mines 
at Mostar, 

‘The increased interest in making use of Croatia focused on raw materials and 
workers. Close on a quarter-million Croats were recruited to work for the 
Reich's war industry. Since their wages passed through the clearing account and 
were eventually paid for from Croatia's banknote presses, the Croats were work- 
ing for the Germans virtually for nothing.*” From the outset Zagreb had to 
‘xcept a German clearing debt, which by the end of 1944 reached what was for 
the country’s economy the astronomical figure of RM1.sbn. Even this does not 
‘n fact reflect the full extent to which Croatia was being exploited to benefit the 


{2 Minute by Schnurre, 7 Sept. 1943, ibid., No. 285, 494. 
c7,Onthe results ofthe economic occupation policy through tothe end ofthe war, see Part 1 of 
<preent velume 
tm Se Schonfeld ‘Rohstoffsicherungspoliik: 

On what follows see Sundhaussen, Wirtchaftsgeschichte, 119ff, and his brief account in 
Mitte by Paul Karl Schmidt, 25 Sept. 1942, DGEP, # i, No. 340, $301; see also memo for 
“SP on the situation in Croatia, ¥ Oct 1943, ib, annexe to No.2, 37 

tndhaussen, Wirachaftgeschichte, 79M 
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German war economy. The German policy of running a debt 
fuelled inflation and the breakdown of Croatia's national mp aly 
other hand one finds that during the war Germany supplied far more goog ® 
Croatia than she got back. Contrary to Berlin’s expectations, this ally 
more and more ofa house-guest’: The German debt came aboutto anotincon 
siderable extent from the rising cost of stationing Wehrmacht units in Croan 
which from the spring of 1943 was borne by the Reich but had to be refinance 
by the government in Zagreb. 

Asits second-largest supplier of bauxite Croatia had an important role to play 
forthe German war industry. Both Italy and Germany were moreover interested 
in importing her timber, agricultural produce, ores, and coal. In January 19433 
worsening military situation forced the Croat finance minister to ask the 
Germans for more supplies in return. Berlin was reluctant to provide war 
matériel to equip three divisions, as the Germans preferred to raise their own 
units manned with Croats. They did accommodate the wish to have the German 
troops stationed in Croatia supplied from the Reich, and to cater for the Croats 
serving in German units." In the end the Germans also resigned themselves 19 
shouldering the cost of stationing their troops—though only as a paper exercise, 
since Croatia was obliged to provide a credit for this special account. 

Inflation rose unchecked, and inevitably held back Croatia's agricultural 
‘output, Zagreb was even obliged to call on the Germans for food aid of more 
than 40,000 tonnes of potatoes, sugar, and barley." During a further visit by 
Pavelié, Hitler assured him of Germany's interest in the consolidation of the 
Croat economy, and comforted his small ally with the prospect of better times 
after the war, when the Reich would again be happy to carry on taking the 
country’s exports and raw materials and her agricultural surplus. He offered to 
send German forestry experts to Croatia, so that more timber could be felled.” 

‘The joint occupation in September 1943 of what had been Italian Dalmatia 
gave both sides, for a while, better access to the resources of the area, but the 
rapid slide in the Croat economy could not be halted. The economic war being 
‘waged by the partisans led to So per cent of industrial production being brought 
to a standstill, to a continuous fall in agricultural output, and to inexorable 
devaluation of the currency. The Zagreb government too was now trying to keep 
up with German demands. A new trade agreement was reached only up t0 30 
September 1944, governing trade provisionally up to 1 July. Berlin was ex 
tremely dissatisfied with the whole situation. 

In the strategically important mines around Mostar, units of the Todt Orga 
nization struggled to keep the extraction and shipping out of bauxite ore 
going.*” The country was finally staggering towards economic collapse, and 


{8 Minute by Clos, 1 Jan. 1943, DGFP, 8 v, No. $8, 116-17. 
diner by Wiel 3 A 1. ide 
Minute on the conversation on 27 Apr. 1943, ibid, No. 347, 704 
‘Speer-Chronih, 23 Ape. 1944, BAR VI739. 

1 See Seidler, Orgumnation Tad, 7-80 
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‘TABLE ILML.43. Germany's foreign trade with Croatia 1941-1944 


(trade in goods alone; in RM.) 
ee) 
— 3495 7472 104.25 4887 
pees S47 1749631938 gg0.20 
Leveof German clearing debe: 
238 oS 5032 sost 


‘Sores: Sundhaussen, Wirschafseschichte, 368; Boekche, Koren, 12. 


a bated fom which the Wehrmacht was forced to retreat in the 
unn of 1944. The Third Reich's strategy for exploiting its economically weak 
saicaly unstable ally had failed, 

(il) SLOVAKIA 
Slovakia, to0, owed its existence as a state to Hitler’s policy of aggression.* As 
4 ‘protectorate’ of the Greater German Reich Slovakia was however far more 
exposed than Croatia to Berlin's demands on her economy. The size of the 
Slorak contribution to the German war economy was determined by her 
seographical proximity and by the good rail and road links to Germany's 
armaments centres. Even more important, however, was the relative political 
stability of the country where—unlike Croatia, for instance—there was no 
partisan war going on. Slovakia’s efficient industry was also up to the middle of 
1944 largely spared other effects of the war. 

From the day the state was set up, Slovakia had to get used to supporting the 
Nazis’ mobilization for war.*” In the following year, 1940, the Wehrmacht was 
siren sweeping powers to ‘look after’ the country's leading industrial firms. The 
‘more the national economy benefited from the wartime boom—the production 


pital. In 1942 the whole of oil production, 99.9 per cent of mining, 76. per 
Gent ofthe chemical industry, and 59.9 per cent of the metals industry were in 
German hands," 

‘The organization of industry and agriculture was however only very hesi- 
piu brought into line with that of Germany. In the summer of 1942 acute sup 
2 problems forced the Slovak government to become more open to German 


is than in other parts of the German sphere of power. A growing number 
‘“Sonomic advisers from the Reich worked to raise the output of Slovak 


tr See Dress, Sowake, and Ténumeyer, ‘Bedeutung’. 
(On what follows see Kaiser, Eingliederung’. "™ Thid. 126. 
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agriculture in particular; more than 8o per cent ofits surplus was taken 
many. Jozef Tiso’s regime did not by any means submit ung 
persisted with efforts to increase its own room for manoeuvre. In the 
1042, for instance, it decided to send some of Slovakia’s agricultural ge ® 
‘Switzerland instead of Germany. In 1942, at all events, the German 48” 
debt rose more slowly, while that with most other countries rocketed, This 
pulsory credit was also a burden for Slovakia, asit already exceeded thenay 
budget;*” it did not however have disastrous effects on the national core 
This eg 


for at this time the trade in goods with Germany was still in balance, 

Ted to thoughts in the Reich economics ministry of setting up a customs anda. 
rency union between the two countries. The negative balance in the clearing 
account came about above all from the transfer of wages by Slovaks working jg 
the Reich, and Wehrmacht expenditure in the country." 

In view of the rapid fall in the German ability to supply capital goods, Beria 
offered as compensation fictitious promises for after the war, and for a whie 
even toned down its influence on Slovak internal politics. The government in 
Bratislava thus looked on the clearing balance as a kind of ‘liberation fee’. Afer 
Stalingrad, however, Germany asked for a great deal more, and the debt rose by 
almost a third just in the period from February to July 1943. The Speer min. 
istry’s ‘German industry commission’ undertook a planned and ‘exhaustive’ 
exploitation of Slovakia. Work was shifted from Germany into this area, which 
was free of air raids and readily reachable. The number of directly German- 
managed Slovak factories grew, to ensure that they were fully utilized and 
expanded. 

In the September 1943 ‘Great Plan’, Speer even allowed for the building of 
a complete new steelworks; but as it was feared this would overstretch the 
currency system matters were taken no further than expanding the existing 
facilities. Slovakia developed into an extended workbench for the German 
armaments industry. In 1944 armaments worth RM163m. were exported, 
including in particular infantry ammunition, rifles, artillery pieces, and shel. 
‘Germany supplied a great deal of raw materials and semi-finished products. As 
well as agriculture, Slovakia’s mines also took on great importance after the 
Germans had lost those in the Ukraine and supplies from the Balkans were 
under threat. Slovakia could provide valuable raw materials such as iron 
‘manganese ore, and antimony." 

“The wage rises inside Slovakia coupled with a deterioration of working 
conditions in the Reich led to an exodus of Slovak workers from Germany: 
‘As Berlin did not want to dispense with the fiction of the political independence 
of the Tiso regime, the German call for labour conscription to be introduced 
was not pressed. During negotiations in the government committees i 
summer 1944 it was agreed that Slovakia would provide the Reich with a further 

On what follows see Kate, ‘Binglederung’ +3 
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‘TABLE ILUL.44. Germany's foreign trade with Sloval 
(trade in goods alone; RMm.) sabia 


toy 1940 tat toes 

ae a 200 215 281 265 4 

iors 1600 as8 307, gk 
qpselof German clearing debt 

898 are gt 


Seve Sundhausen, Wirschfigechiche, 368; Belek, Kosten 112 


yoo workers, and in return receive concessions on the level of wage 


“although Bratislava was repeatedly giving in to Berlin's demands, voices were 
increasingly heard in Germany urging a change of course and a “general sort- 
stand believing that a change in the ‘protectorate treaty’ would bring greater 
sovards from Slovakia, This viewpoint was scarcely justified, as in no other 
‘ountry apart from Denmark was there a higher per-capita clearing balance. In 
June 1944 this had reached, overall, RMs61m.;"™ by the end ofthe year it even 
tose to RMSo4m. When the popular uprising was put down between late August 
{nd October 19445 this gave the Germans a welcome opportunity to now treat 
Slovakia as an ‘internal German problem’. Berlin's prime interest was in getting 
more workers. 

“The plundering of the country reached a high point without formally infring- 
ing the sovereignty ofthe ‘protectorate’. The Slovaks had to agree to foot all the 
‘emis for the Wehrmacht garrisoned there, and to supply ‘a maximum of war 
tnatériel’ without regard to the clearing balance or their financing capabilitics.""” 
‘The appointment of a German economic representative in December 1944 was 
designed to put trading relations back ‘on a proper footing’, and achieve maxi- 
mum output. But as the Red Army was already crossing the country’s borders, 
the Germans poured their energy into dismantling valuable industrial installa~ 
tions. In many places a lack of transport capacity meant that they had to be 
content with ruthlessly destroying them. 


(x) HUNGARY 

Hungary was traditionally the Reich’s most faithful friend in south-eastern 
Europe." By joining in the war it had placed itself firmly on Hitler's side, and 
had been rewarded by having its wishes granted for frontier changes at the 


Morihly report for June 1944 from AA Slovakia section, PA, HaPol., Slovakia clearing 
‘count records. 
15, OKWAWA ag WV 3(VIID No. as 844g, r supplies othe German Wehrmacht in Sovak 
Nov. 1944 ith state treaty of 10 Oct. 1944,VHA Prague OT Einsatzgruppe Rufland- Sid. 

‘An account of the relationship between Germany and the countries of SE Europe s given by 
‘Grothe, Deutschland” 
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expense ofits neighbours. Since the start of the shared campaign 
Soviet Union, German demands on Hungary for supplies of agricat™ th 
duce and oil had steadily increased. She was forced drastically 1g "Pr. 
domestic consumption, step up production, and give up her own «nye thy 
Germans sill remained deeply distrustful. The Hungarians made eee Pe 
when negotiating, of constantly insisting they were doing as much, 
possibly could, and then ending up agreeing to far higher commitme 
ultimately fulfilling these. This encouraged the Germans more and mar’ 
to bring the country’s economy under their total control. ‘uy 
Germany demanded gratitude for the additions to Hungary's tertitory, 
prevailed on Budapest, early in 1942, to nationalize the American oil holy. 
Hungary and hand them over to the Reich. Berlin also showed no mere 
making demands on Hungarian agricultural production, where already ia ye 
19305 Hungary had been tightly shackled by contracts that amounted the 
being forced to make exports to Germany. Poorer harvests and limited ope. 
tunities for increasing production in Hungary did not stop the Germans making 
ever larger export demands. 
Atthe government committee negotiations in July 1942 the Hungarians made 
4 timid attempt to obtain part of the corn and wheat crops from the Back, 
region annexed by Hungary, produce that the Germans had carmarked fo 
themselves. The request was curtly rejected by the German delegation, The 
Hungarian government, intimidated, backed down, and even declared its 
prepared to disband its own army reserve and to have Hungarian harvest figures 
checked by German experts. Berlin applied the principle that “Hungary has 
to deliver, even at the cost of privation and sacrifice for herself, and beyond 
the limits previously agreed’. On the German side, on the other hand, all 
Hungarian requests for supplies were turned down, and in many instances even 
contractually agreed deliveries of raw materials were substantially reduced. 
‘Those in Berlin were, it proved, acting not only under the pressure of thet 
own shortages, but also with a long-term end in view—refusing Hungary raw 
materials would hamper the country in developing its own industry. It was like 
other countries in south-east Europe, to be incorporated in a future German co- 
prosperity sphere as a dependent state based on farming When Funk, the Reich 
economics minister, visited Budapest in September 1942, he used politic! 
incentives and ideological exhortations to urge a further increase in industrial 
output. Germany was beginning to realize that with the demands the war wis 
making it would be very difficult o dispense with Hungary's industrial capacity 
‘The growing trend to switch Wehrmacht supply contracts to other countries 
meant for Hungary only taking over orders that would occupy a few heavy" 
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try firms and its weapons and ammunition factories. Up to 
indosters worth more than RM7SSm, were placed. A total of RMdqsean, ie 
= planned for 1943, although deliveries worth only RMso-gom. a month 
ipere possible. By setting up a‘German industry commission’ in Budapest Specr 
to coordinate and intensify the use made of Hungarian industry; but he 
is unable to make countervailing deliveries in sufficient quantity to support 
sally. For Germany, industrial production was equivalent to interest- 
free credit from Hungary. 

“The ruthless exploitation of her ‘willing’ ally could be clearly detected in the 
sharp rise in Germany's clearing debt. By the summer of 1942 this had risen by 

m. within the space of a year; and a further billion was being reckoned 
on for the following year of their trade agreement—more than the value of all the 
Hungarian banknotes in circulation at the time.*" Yet Berlin persisted in 

ing this debt of her ally as its contribution to the war, and in branding 
any discussion on a material quid pro quo or any payment of interest as quib- 
bling over details, and downright insulting to German honour. 

“The Hungarian government was finally called on to place orders for delivery 
afer the war, payment for which was however to be credited to the German 
‘dearing account immediately, Behind this there was also of course the thought 
that orders like this would ensure German industry a monopoly position when 
the war was over. Budapest's preference was to propose instead to buy back 
Hungarian shares from German ownership; this Berlin reluctantly accepted. 
‘There were however found to be only a few German sharcholders prepared 
voluntarily to sell their holdings, so that from this side there could be very 
litle appreciable relief brought to the clearing account, 

‘After Stalingrad, which was devastating for the Hungarians as well, the 
Germans watched with great suspicion the growing inclination in government 
circles to put out peace feelers to the western Allies. In vain did the Hungarian 
regent Admiral Horthy point to the enormous economic contribution his coun- 
tty was making to Hitler's war effort, and to appeal for the Fahrer’s trust.’ This 
‘prompted the Reich foreign ministry to check on Horthy’s figures, and it had 
privately to concede that Hungary was indeed showing great readiness to 
supply its raw materials such as bauxite and oil, and that there was no other 
country where the switching of orders was working so well, At the same time 
there were however voices, from the German ethnic group in Hungary and from 
the country’s military leaders, in favour of the Third Reich intervening. The 
‘Sovernment in Budapest was said to be sabotaging the alliance with Germany, 
‘nd holding on to substantial resources. 

Ribbentrop several times sent SS-Oberfuhrer Edmund Veesenmayer on sur- 
"ptitious tours of Hungary. Veesenmayer's reports painted a dismal picture of 


seated and Rin Expanion' 0 
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TABLE IL.45. Germany's foreign trade with Hungary 
(special trade; in RMm.) 1939-1044 


19391940 fost 19421943 


194 (eho 
Imports 222 207 3st sat 615 ™ 
Exports 229 298 350 4 672 blag 
Level of German clearing debt: 
0.06 193 7 10501346 


Sources: Sttiniches Handbuch von Desichland 1944/1945, PX 4,9. AHS di Boeke, Koa, 
Keten iy 


the situation, talking of readiness for betrayal and latent sabotage. He pur 
down to the economic influence of Hungarian Jewry." He had already tage) 
Himmler’ instructions—and in vain—to get the Hungarian governmenttopee 
up its Jewish citizens for deportation. Now that they were being scapegoated the 
SS was finally able to put its plans into action." This, in Hitler's view, wou 
solve the problem. He summoned Horthy to a meeting in SchloB KleBtheim oq 
18 March 1944, and there confronted the Admiral with the news thatthe 
German invasion of Hungary had just begun. Veesenmayer was appointed 
Reich plenipotentiary, and gave orders that all sources of assistance in the coun- 
try should “be used to the utmost for the purposes of the common pursuitof tie 
war’ Hans Boden, a member of the AEG board, was assigned to him and 
given charge of economic matters. Hungary was to shoulder all the costs of ar 
risoning the Wehrmacht and switching industrial orders. The Budapest govern- 
ment’s reaction was to assume it could fend off making these financial 
contributions to the shared war effort based mainly on expropriation of Jewish 
property (estimated at one-third of the national wealth).""* 

‘Most important of all for the German war economy—aside from carrying 
away supplies of raw materials and foodstuffs—were the forced labour of 
Hungarian Jews, the use made of the Hungarian armaments industry to bull 
‘500 fighter aircraft a month," and in particular the Hungarian oil wells, which 
in the closing months of the war became almost Hitler's sole source for carrying 
‘on the battle. Important though the forced labour of the Hungarian Jews my 
have been for Speer’s empire, this was an aspect that held relatively litte signi 
icance for German policy towards the Jews after Hungary was occupied. TheSS 


Extract from report of Dec. 1943. repr. in Gif nach Siidonteuropa, No. 1194 2320 
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ahead with its urge to annihilate, flatly against the interest of the indus- 
Pry firms in keeping a workforce. Between April and July 1944, more than half 
or Hungary’s approximately 800,000 Jews were deported to Auschwitz to be 
|, How many of them continued to carry out forced labour and survived 

fy probably never be fully known," 
"Thus was Hungary turned overnight from a willing ally and trading partner 
jatoa virtually occupied area where the Germans could now drop all inhibitions 

imexploting dhe country to the full. 


@ ROMANIA 
Romania had since 1940 been firmly in the grip of German external trade 
policy, though unlike Hungary not entirely ofits own will, the Germans were 
pot however to thank for this, Bucharest had never really accepted the Second 
Vienna Award of 30 August 1940, and had subsequently tried to get out of 
handing over territory to Hungary. Showing solidarity with Germany in the 
campaign against the Soviet Union did, itis true, offer the Romanians hope of 
receiving in compensation land on their eastern frontier, but the rivalry with 
Hungary was always uppermost in their minds. The Germans thus had, in 
ding their trading relations, to work against the background of a complex 
political situation, and to show their ally greater consideration than the high- 
pitched expectations in Berlin allowed for. 
‘Access to Romanian oil was for the Axis a major prerequisite for their conduct 
‘ofthe war, at least so long as the oilfields of the Caucasus were not in their grasp. 
{n 1941, compared to the previous year, deliveries to Germany more than dou- 
bled to reach 2.7m. tonnes, and as the battle zones stretched further so the 
Wehrmacht’s thirst for fuel incessantly grew. Those in Berlin were also looking 
for wonders from Romania’s agriculture, although in 1941 her food exports had 
shrunk to less than a third of those in the previous year.""” The long-term 
incorporation of Romania into the German large-scale economic sphere, and 
into dependence as a mere ancillary economy catering for German needs, were 
intended to help. 

‘The Romanian leaders had supposed that sending their army to fight on the 
eastern front, and supplying oil, were sufficient contribution to Hitler's war. In 
return they expected massive weapons deliveries from Germany, which secretly 
were to be a shield against Germany's other ally Hungary. The hope in 
Bucharest was however to get through the war as far as possible without any 
reat economic loss; so there was a deeply adverse reaction to the inflation that 
the Wehrmacht was bringing into the country with it and that was being fuelled 
by Germany’s rising clearing debt. There began a dogged struggle with Berlin to 
defend Romania's national interests, and after the tide of war changed before 
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the gates of Moscow this became grimmer as the prospects of an 
‘victorious outcome faded. Saty any 

“The preparations for the 1942 summer offensive forced both sides 
reconcile their interests. Germany supplied large quantities of war post 8% t) 
in return looked for a further increase in Romanian oil and grain sap" 
the Romanians the German weapons did not however represent ry Fe 
their national economy. In the spring of 1942 Bucharest managed to insee” 
Germany must finance the armaments aid with a credit of her own that ye 
not be part of the clearing accounts. The Romanians also hung back wher 
Germans called for a sharp cut in home consumption of fuel so that more = 
be supplied to the Wehrmacht." They did however yield some ground ora 
sale of majority holdings in leading Romanian oil companies, where erin ey 
Jong been exerting a great deal of pressure,’ though without giving up cong, 
of the country’s ‘il tap’. 

“The negotiations in June 1942 in the government committee were, with this 
background, extremely difficult. Bucharest showed no further willingness tobe 
accommodating, pointing to the heavy burdens the country was already having 
to carry, It was insisted that Germany should at last provide aid, and wide. 
ranging requests were made for war matéricl, raw materials, and gold. The 
Germans should dispose of shareholdings in Romania, and refrain from raising 
their export prices. The Romanians furthermore wanted greater freedom of 
action in their external trade with third countries. The German wish for addi- 
tional supplies of wheat was only very partially met. The Bucharest government 
at the same time stiffened its resistance within the oil industry, and protested 
‘against German share acquisitions aimed at a surreptitious takeover. They 
‘complained that Romania was being treated by Germany and Italy not ike an 
ally, but as a vassal state. In the foreign ministry in Berlin it was recognized that 
‘making some concessions was probably unavoidable. “* 

In the end Hitler sent his economics minister to Bucharest, to finally clear 
Lup the tiresome grain and fuel questions. The latter took with him a promise of 
a further German credit of RM3oom. for war matériel." Premier lon 
Antonescu, concerned for his troops on the eastern front, could not overplay his 
hand and so gave up his oil stocks. Though a total of 5.6m. tonnes was asked for 
in 1942, {n fact barely 2m. were actually delivered to the Wehrmacht and Reich— 
almost a third less than in 1941 (= 2.7m. tonnes). On grain, the Romanians 
remained reluctant: exports to Germany had fallen from around 800,000 tonnes 
in 1940 to 158,000 tonnes in 1941, and in 1942 reached the dramatic low of 
20,000 tonnes. 

© Minute by Clodivs 1942, DG fo. 110, 01-08 
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i, Antonescu, the vice-premier and foreign minister, was summoned to 
ane Fuhrer’s headquarters. He continued to refuse grain shipments, and would 
inte pu off with political undertakings for after the war. Ribbentrop promised 
not diate Supplies of consumer goods as soon as Russia was defeated, and 

‘at Berlin meeting other Romanian demands.” This did not provide any 
hick way out of the impasse since the Germans did not want to carry on 
putting up with the Romanian delaying tactics, and were demanding firm com- 
gments on cereals and oil. Against this, the Romanians were adamant on their 
‘pplies to Germany being fully covered by goods, gold, currency, or shares. 

‘The Romanians stepped up their pressure, while trimming back their sup- 
plies of oil 10 Italy and thus forcing the Germans to help the Italian navy out 
from their own meagre stocks."*'Ar the same time Romanian-Hungarian rela- 
tions were becoming more strained as Bucharest openly challenged Hitler's 
Vienna Award, so that the German foreign ministry was in no hurry to make 
matters worse on the trade issue. There was a readiness to go a long way to 
jecommodate the Romanians, offering goods to a value of RMgsom. including 
RMjoom, in military matériel, At least half of the remaining shortfall was to be 
made up with gold, currency, and shareholdings.“ 

“The controversy worsened at the end of 1942, when the Germans were far 
behind with their delivery of weapons and the catastrophe at Stalingrad made 
Bucharest even more aware that the Axis was going to lose the war, and that 
Romania needed to find a way to get out ofit. This led Hitler to decide to charge 
Marshal Antonescu personally with sorting out the conflict. The meeting 
between them was planned just as the slaughter of German and Romanian 
‘troops on the banks of the Volga reached its peak. Bucharest said it could take on 
no further burdens, and could advance no more funds into the clearing account. 
It was recognized inside the German foreign ministry that the Romanian 
demands were indeed justified; but it could see no way of Germany being able 
to make any greater efforts. Only a promise from the OKW to make good the 
Romanian army's massive losses of equipment offered at least some way out."** 

During the negotiations at Hitler's headquarters in mid-January 1943 it was 
no doubt not just Hitler's optimistic appraisal of the situation, but the promise 
to make a payment in gold to cover the exports Germany was still owing, that 
persuaded Antonescu to give way. In return the Germans looked for gm. tonnes 
ofoil, and offered technical assistance in raising oil-well output.” 

‘The formal signing of a protocol on trade in goods and payments in carly 
February 1943 however brought no lasting détente in trading relations. It was 
very quickly evident that Germany was unable actually to pay in gold, and that 
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Romania was making only dilatory deliveries of the promised oj 
already afoot in the Reich economics ministry to short-circuit ont 
ministry and put its own experts into Romania to operate directly." * "gn 

Yer Hitler was sill wanting to use diplomacy. His fresh attempr in Ape 
to get Antonescu firmly committed to the war, and to put a stop to me 98 
feelers the Bucharest government was putting out to the western <P 
brought no relief on the economic front. The Romanians managed to pag’ 
weakened hegemonic power politically, without losing sight of their own j the 
ests. The head ofthe Reich economics ministry’ ol department, Ernst Rado 
Fischer, made another tour of inspection in autumn 1943 and came back 
the impression ‘that Romania is not putting maximum effort into our shar 
conflict’. The 60 per cent reduction in the armaments budget for 1944, a 
time when the Russian front was moving closer, showed that the Romania, 
‘were determined to shed more of the military burden of the war.‘ 

Very largely because of massive German coal deliveries to support the 
Romanian power industry, the foreign trade figures for 1943 meant thatthe 
Reich could point to an increase in its performance at a time when Romaniag 
exports were continuing to fall. Bucharest remained a difficult trading partner, 
‘When Italy left the Axis in August 1943 Germany was, itis true, able to take over 
her earlier share of Romania's external trade; but against that, Allied bomber, 
were now threatening the oilfields. In spite of heavy damage, extraction was 
in fact increased; but a further fall in the amounts exported to Germany was 
unavoidable. 

‘On 9 February 1944 yet another trade protocol could be agreed after the 
Reichsbank had made gold from its stocks in Switzerland available for trading 
with Romania. Germany further committed herself to substantial shipments of 
war matériel, including more than 70,000 small arms, 1,244 artillery pieces and 
mortars (mostly captured items), together with 120 tanks and 62 aircraft 
Romania promised some 250,000 tonnes of grain, which after the loss ofthe 
‘Ukraine was especially important for Germany." Only 22,000 tonnes were in 
fact delivered over the next few months, and oil exports also fell from 160,000 
tonnes in March 1944 t0 23,000 tonnes in June." 

‘By now Romania was very far from fulfilling Germany's expectations as ahit- 
terland and supply area for the Wehrmacht. The Wehrmacht’s demands were 
paralysing the transport system, and threatening the crucial deliveries of gai, 
oil, and raw materials.” The Germans were even further behindhand with theit 
matching deliveries, and were hoping that the Romanians would nonetheless be 
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TABLE ILI.46. Germany's forcien rade with Romania 1939-1044 
(special trade; in RMm.) 


tags (1st evr.) 


14h 
395 


36 300 bay 72 1,126 
Snover, Statissches Handbuch vom Dewachland 1944/1945, Pu. 4,p. AH 8 d; Bockcke, Keston, 112. 


(xi) BULGARIA 

{In Bulgaria's case the political circumstances were thoroughly favourable to 
Germany's trading policy. The country’s neutrality made its national economy 
remain an island of stability. Apart from a few agricultural products there was 
however hardly any significant contribution Bulgaria could make to the 
German war economy. The territorial expansion at Serbia's and Greece's 
éxpense in 1941 initially brought Bulgaria no substantial gain, as the Germans 
wanted to be repaid for giving their consent with access to this area's resources, 
‘mainly ore mines. When the chrome iron ore mines in the new Bulgarian 
territory were shared out, some did have to go to the Italians; but the output was 
initially for Germany alone.** However, no final solution could ever be found to 
the argument over the mines in the Mitrovica region and the border conflict 
‘round the Jesserina chrome ore mines. 


Hantrland, 23 Apr. 104, BA R 1601. Géring however held on to his special representative 
suimana Neubacher, Whether a supposedly more forceful general would have been able to maneoe 
‘mater differently is more than questionable. 
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Compared to Germany's high-priority political and strategic jn 
having a stable outpost in the Balkans—against both Turkey and the par’ 
of an Allied landing—trade relations were clearly a minor concert Hi? 
rtempts to involve Bulgaria more positively in the war meant that accont* 
dating Sofia's requests for supplies of German capital goods for expan 
the transport system, and for armaments for the Bulgarian army, 
unavoidable, iii 5 ‘cama 

‘The basis for the negotiations by the German-Bulgarian governmen 
mittees in April 1942 was Sofia’s credit clearing balance of RM3oom. Thsae, 
from the cost of garrisoning German troops, the transfer of orders for ihe 
‘Wehrmacht, the employment of 16,000 Bulgarian workers in the Reich,” ang 
fast but not least from agricultural exports. Berlin was however mostly divin. 
clined to meet Bulgaria’s wishes to have the trading imbalance settled by 
Germany delivering railway equipment and the like. The country was no, 
important enough to warrant supplying it at the expense of the German way 
effort," even though it had acquired quite some significance by, for instance, 
providing 112,000 tonnes of fruit pulp to meet 80 per cent of Germany, 


chases of ores and agricultural produce from Bulgaria; specially important was 
the provision of tobacco, which made up 60 per cent of the supplies to Germany. 
“The export of timber was also to be stepped up, though the Bulgarians made this 
conditional on sufficient means of transport being made available. They drew 
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sion, also, to the overdue deliveries of arms such as the thirty-six anti- 
craft guns that had been promised by the Germans since October 1941." 
in Sofia, Boris III's government was however ready to go a long way to meet 
tne wishes of the Reich. It finally gave way on its demand to have gold and 
in settlement of Germany's clearing debts, and was satisfied with the 
raising their export prices by only 30 per cent (after initially threaten- 
jing a60 per cent increase). 

“fter King Boris’s unexpected death on 28 August 1943 the new Bulgarian 

yent sought to shake loose from its dependence on Germany. It called 
frsettlement in full ofthe clearing account, together with control over and limi- 
tations on exploitation of the Macedonian mines.** The Bulgarians were asking 
most of all for Germany to supply iron, railway equipment, and to deliver the 
more than 1,000 motor vehicles that had already been notified to them by 
German firms." They were anxious, too, to avert the danger of further credit- 
ing of Bulgarian exports leading to an intolerable increase in the banknotes in 
‘drculation, with all the domestic political consequences that would entail."**In 
spite of their debt having risen to RMs70m., the only relief the Germans were 
offering was agreements on post-war deals, and they proved intransigent in the 
price-setting wrangles as well, Since the Bulgarians could not understand ‘how, 
{sthe Balkan state that was the most willing to follow German leadership, it was 
being so badly treated in this matter’, Berlin finally expressed readiness to 
provide emergency aid with a currency credit of SwFr sm." 

‘A protocol reached by the government committees on 18 December 1943 
brought agreement on continuing with the clearing transactions for a further 
year, and found an interim solution to the price problem." The export 
promises by the Bulgarians were undoubtedly satisfactory for Germany; but 
there was annoyance in Sofia at the small quantities being offered by the 
Germans, especially in textiles and fertilizers. It therefore made it known that 
barter deals were going to be set up with third countries, at the expense of 
exports to Germany. The indulgence shown by the Bulgarians not only came 
about through their difficult political situation, but was also made possible by 
the fact that in spite of certain shortages the country’s economic situation 
seemed bearable. Trading with Germany was moreover resulting in a great deal 
of construction work being done on the railway and road network." 

In February 1944 the loss of the Ukrainian mines at Nikopol’ made the 
Germans even more interested in higher output from those in Romania and 
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‘TABLE ILL. 47. Germany's foreign rade with Bulgaria 1939-1944 
(special trade; in RMm.) 


1939194091994 
-— ee 
Imports 111 7 187 286 203 

Exports 98 162 260 289 367 354 

Level of German clearing debt: + Oct. 1941 31 Dee. 1943 30June 14, 


m2 i ny 


Sources: Stotitiches Handbuch com Dewschland 1044/1945, 4, AH 8d; Sundhaussen, 
Wirtachaftrgeschachte, 37S. 


Bulgaria. Speer, with Hitler's backing, demanded the leasing of the mines ty 
Germany with financing from Sofia and the use of his OT units, who would take 
charge of the extraction and shipping of the manganese ore." The Bulgarian, 
tried to resist by dragging their heels on payments and transport, reducing the 
workforce in the mines by conscription to the army, and making no particular 
effort towards safeguarding the mines militarily. It was clearly a case of the 
Germans couldn't, while the Bulgarians wouldn't’. Instead of the hoped-for 
increase in production, a rapid drop in output had to be expected. 

“The new negotiations in the government committees in May 1944 began late, 
and then struggled. In the background, the Germans were trying to influence 
Bulgarian internal politics to prevent the country’s apostasy, while Sofia was 
feverishly looking for a way to save itself from the impending invasion by the Red 
‘Army and to take the first steps towards switching to the Allied side, In Berlin 
there was every awareness of the need to prevent—for example by supplying 
civilian consumer goods—the Bulgarian population from having ‘to go barefoot 
next winter’."”" 

But because of the German difficulty in providing supplies, and the differ- 
ences over setting prices and in the mining sector, it was not until 19 August 1944 
that a fresh trade protocol could be signed. This was shortly before the severing 
of relations, which the Germans tried to prevent by making new deliveries of 
armaments worth RM132m., including 50 heavy artillery pieces and 88 modem 
tanks.” 

At the beginning of August Turkey had broken off relations with the Reich: 
this affected in particular the mining of essential chrome iron ores in the dis- 
puted border area. The Bulgarians began to withdraw from Macedonia. Local 
workers deserted the mines; Bulgarian guard troops sold their winter clothings 
food stores, and weapons to the local population and decamped; and the 
partisans moved back in."”* 
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(xii) TURKEY 


Like Portugal, Turkey offered an extremely difficult terrain for German external 
trade policy to operate in."** On the furthest edge of the National Socialist ‘co- 
ity sphere’ any use, as a last resort, of military force as a means of exert 
ing pressure was ruled out from the outset. Since the end of 1941 Germany had 
fallen more and more behind in the economic battle with the western Allies, who 
were using the Middle East as an important supply and operational base.” 
‘When in 1942 the last attempt to cut off the Allied supply route via Iran and the 
Caucasus and running past Turkey ended in military failure, Berlin was obliged 
tosupport the Turkish government's policy of neutrality at all costs.""* 

‘Since political and ideological considerations carried no great weight, com- 
mercial policy took on special importance. Account had to be taken of the fact 
that Germany's allies in the Balkans—Bulgaria in particular—feared Turkey's 
European ambitions and thus looked on any closeness between Germany and 
Turkey with suspicion; they would not even hesitate to interrupt the transport 
links. On the other hand Berlin had to bear in mind that the supplies of chrome 
iron ore from Turkey essential for the war industry could be ensured only by 
offering the Turks real equivalent value, however much Germany's own 
resources were shrinking. Ankara’s interest in acquiring German weapons in 
turn made Sofia even more uneasy. 

Germany's foreign-trade policy had, with the trade agreement of 9 October 
1941, created a favourable environment.*” Given the advance Germany was 
making in the east, Turkey expressed readiness substantially to increase her 
trading with the Reich. Germany undertook to supply war matériel, iron 
and steel, machinery, transport equipment, and other goods to the value of 
around RM200m., and in return obtained Turkish promises of minerals, metals, 
and agricultural produce. Since Britain had secured herself a monopoly on 
Turkey's chromium for a set period, Turkey could hold out no prospects of 
‘exports until after 15 January 1943 in this sector that was so important for 
Germany. In 1943 and 1944 the Turks wanted to provide 90,000 tonnes of 
chrome iron ore a year. 


** On German-‘Tutkish relations see Krecker, Dawsclands Glasneck and Kirchelsen, Tire nd 
thansar, Onder, Dae tirkche Ausenpolit. 
‘Foran overall view ofthe economic war see Gondon and Dangerfchd, The Hidden Weapon. 
1 See Schonherr,"Turke' 
‘GermanTurish trade agreement, 9 Oct. 194, DGFRO ws, No. 300,11 
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“The Allies however left no stone unturned in their attempy 
deliveries, which Germany needed for running her war industry, ane" 
; 4 : and at 
time to satisfy their own high chromium requirements." The Turks the same 
sure, know how to profit in other areas as well from the frantic buyin’? be 
sides on the Turkish market; but this inevitably drew them more ant! 
the ambit of Allied war policy, as Germany was soon no longer able a jo 

“The changed war situation after the German defeat at Stalingrad sts" 
strengthen the Turkish government's position. In a further trade agen 
18 April 1943, which coincided with the beginning of Turkish deliver. 
chromium, the amount of future trade was reduced to RMI35m." Tn ie of 
furthermore applied the principle of balance in the value of goods traded 1." 
Germans had to pay a high price to ensure supplies ofthe chrome ion ere 
‘was essential for increasing their steel production and building tanks, 

‘An agreement signed on 31 December 1942 obliged the Reich government 
supply Turkey, in the first six months of 1943, with RMroom. worth of the way 
matériel that was so urgently needed on all fronts, and to grant her a credit fog 
this.” The Wehrmacht had to hand over new and up-to-date weapons includ. 
ing 60 FW 190 fighter aircraft, 67 Type II and IV tanks, 60 anti-tank guns, ang 
265 machine-guns. Having these weapons was not absolutely vital for Turkey, 
since she could buy unlimited quantities of war matériel from the Allies (ven 
though most of this was second-hand and outdated); but this made it easier for 
‘Ankara to justify to its British trading partner the deals it was doing withthe 
Germans. 

“The Soviet advance into the Ukraine and towards the Balkans caused great 
anxiety to the Turkish government as wel. It was in danger of being isolated and 
tunable to stand up to Russian pressure. In the spring of 1944 the Turks accord- 
ingly gave way to Allied boycott measures aimed at interdicting chromium sup- 
plies to Germany. But sos to weaken the Russians, the Turkish governmenthad 
every available railway wagon loaded with chromium and cleared to cross the 
border on the day before the ban was due to come into force on 21 April 1944."" 

“To the last, the Germans had made every effort to give the Turks technic 
assistance in exporting 12,000 tonnes of chromium a month, Locomotives and 
trucks were provided on loan to the Turkish state railway, to ensure transportby 
the initially secure land route. So important was it for the German arms minis 
ter to bring the precious ore home that Speer got personally involved in ordet 
acquire a tug from Dénitz that would allow trans-shipment with lighters actos 
the Bosporus." 

Although trade with Germany was endorsed yet again in a secret protocol ot 
the exchange of goods signed on 18 July 1944, the flow gradually dried w? 
and was finally interrupted in the autumn of that year by the Red Army’ 
advance into the Balkans. Turkey was able to withstand Allied pressure t0 joi 
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TABLE ILU1.48. Germany's foreign trade with Turkey 1939-1044 


(special trade; in RMm.) 
1939 1940 tog 1942 1944 (ast eye) 
Imports 123 st & 100 % 
Empors 4 3 26 109 8 
Level of German clearing debt: 
1 Oct. 1941 31 Dee. 1943 go June 1944 
+ 3 6 
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in the war until 23 February 1945. A neutral trading partner then became an 
enemy. 


(xiii) JAPAN 
‘The Japanese empire was Hitler's most important ally, though only from the 
viewpoint of their loose military collaboration. The greatest value the alliance 
‘with Japan had for the German war economy was that the Pacific sphere theatre 
Gfoperations tied up a considerable part ofthe American and British war poten~ 
tal, There was hardly any way in which Germany and Japan could offer each 
‘ther any direct economic benefit. And this was due not only to geography and 
the almost insuperable difficulties of transport links. 

“The most important trump card in the economic struggle against the western 
Allies -the Japanese monopoly on rubber supplies—had been thrown away by 
the Germans back in early 1940 when the patent on Buna artificial rubber was 
told to the United States. Both partners were, when it came down to it, wanting 
to stake out their own large economic sphere in which competition from the 
other would not be welcome. When in December 1941 the pact partners became 
allies in war, both of them placed great hopes on their being able to complement 
one other.” 

‘The only way of transporting trade goods that now remained was blockade~ 
running. This reduced from the outset the volume of any exchange, which could 
be achieved only during the dark winter nights across the vast ocean wastes, and 
thus needed careful preparation. 

‘The first campaign in the winter of 1941/2 had nonetheless brought to dock in 
Europe eleven of the fifteen ships that had set sail from Japan, delivering 75,000 
tonnes of fats and high-grade ores—a result the Germans regarded as a suc- 
cess.” Going the other way, however, only five ships reached Japan. A repetition 
or indeed extension of this campaign during the following winter could 
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probably be hoped for only if the military situation improved for the Axi 
enough for both the 6,000 nautical miles across the ocean, and the earlier lang 
route by the trans-Siberia railway, to remain open. 

During their trade negotiations in the spring of 1942 both sides were stil quite 
confident in this respect. The Japanese were interested mainly in sharing in the 
German war industry's technical lead, and thus wanted to exchange raw mate. 
rials from east Asia for the latest machinery and armaments. Given the limited 
transport space available, the only realistic request was for the Germans to 
supply blueprints, models, and construction licences together with special 
machinery—on credit, as the Japanese hoped.” Because of the fuel shortage, 
‘Tokyo's greatest interest was in IG-Farben’s coal hydrogenation process. 

During the lengthy negotiations on a ‘wartime economic alliance’ in Berlin 
the Germans naturally turned down the idea of providing one-sided services, 
but unlike the Japanese did not arrive at a uniform stance. The foreign ministry, 
allied with interested circles in German industry, was looking for a lasting 
arrangement for mutual trade so as to be able the better to promote German 
‘commercial interests in Asia when the war was over. The OKW, on the other 
hand, was concerned primarily with the strategic aspects, and was therefore 
inclined to meet the Japanese wishes for a one-off provision of armaments tech- 
nology. In exchange, 40,000 tonnes of freight capacity filled with edible fats, 
tungsten, and, most of all, rubber was to be brought through the blockade 
during the following winter." 

‘After the defeat at Midway in early June 1942 the Japanese added to their 
shopping-list."” Now they wanted additionally to buy the German aircraft car- 
rier Graf Zeppelin that was currently under construction, and complete aircraft 
factories. In exchange, they were offering to supply 60,000 tonnes of raw rubber, 

100 tonnes of tungsten, and 170,000 tonnes of foodstuffs. The matching German 
list of armaments was far more modest, but nonetheless encouraged the 
Japanese to present further wish-lists for supplies of special stecls, machine 
tools, and other industrial products. Even though there were still no contractual 
agreements, the Japanese raised their proposals into the realms of fantasy. The 
Germans were, for instance, ‘on the basis of mutual trust’ to provide ships to a 
gross tonnage of 500,000 tonnes, complete with their crews, to carry a million 
tonnes of steel and 20,000 tonnes of aluminium to east Asia."* 

By autumn 1942 time was running out, and on both sides the blockade- 
runners needed to be loaded. Ribbentrop pressed Hitler to make substantial 
concessions to the Japanese in order finally to bring the trade negotiations 
toa conclusion. As well as financial details, there was still the matter of oppor 
tunities for German firms in the Asian region to be settled. 


{2 Min. Dir Wieht vo the Embassy ‘Tokyo, 15 Jan. 1942, DGEP,£ i, No. 124,225 
© Record of meeting at Sonderstab HWK, 21 Jan. 1942, KTB 1, Ski, C XI, BA-MA RM 
71229, 
"Minute by Wiehl, 2 July 1942, DGFP, ri, No. $7.95-6. 
%* Minister von Rintelen to AA, 38 Aug. 1943, DGEP, Xai, No. 251,430-4 
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Here however, Hitler found no difficulty in putting his foot down; the idea 

ofthese firms (who were at the time operating mainly in the occupied parts of 

‘Soviet Union) wanting to go back to east Asia after the war'"’ was very far 

‘what the Fuhrer had in mind with his ideas of Lebensraum. In just the same 

yay he had no compunction about overriding the interests of private business 

where the problem of supplying technical know-how was concerned. For him, 

ing the German war economy for Japan’s sake was out of the question. 

After lengthy hagsling, a German-Japanese trade treaty could finally be signed 

in Berlin on 20 January 1943.” As the war situation had changed by then, it 
however had little more than propaganda value. 

‘Fora long time past any large-scale trade in goods between the two economic 
areashad ceased to be militarily possible. In this second winter, eight of the thir- 
{een ships leaving French ports reached the shores of Japan. They brought only 
‘bare 25,000 tonnes of goods, and had been only one-third loaded because up 
to October 1942 no agreement had been reached on the list of cargoes for Japan. 
In the other direction, only four out of thirteen vessels reached a European 
harbour, with 27,114 GRT and a cargo of rubber, tin, and edible fats. For the 
German war economy that was at least the rubber requirement for 1943 largely 
satisfied. 

In the winter of 1943/4 the last five German blockade-runners fit for the 
task sailed from Japanese ports carrying rubber. Only a massive use of the 
Kriegsmarine, involving it in heavy losses, made it possible for at least one of 
these to reach Bordeaux with its precious cargo, which met Germany's needs for 
rubber up to November 1944. After this failure, Hitler forbade any further use of 
submarines as blockade-runners.*'* 

‘There were proposals besides from the Speer ministry for the use of giant 
fiying-boats for transporting tungsten from East Asia. The high consumption 
of fuel per tonne of tungsten was considered quite justifiable, since this 
Precious metal—used as a catalyst for the hydrogenation of coal—would 
allow the production in German plants of a far larger amount of fuel." The 
Course of military events did not however allow the development of a secure air 
route. 

In January 1943 Hitler had also promised the Japanese two U-boats for the 
‘imperial navy. Construction under licence was to make it possible for the 
Japanese to intensify the economic war.™" In return the Tokyo admiralty made 

Cargo submarines available for voyages to western Europe. Together with 
cargo vessels and German warships, these were intended to ensure 
German war industry's rubber requirements in 1944. Smallish quantities of 
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tungsten, quinine, and opium were also dispatched. In t 
of the twenty-two ships that set out ever reached Th ae a Neon ee 
Speer ad already ordered the constuction of new cargo submaa M 
which were to be delivered each month from the end of 1944.3" ant ™0f 
open up an air route for the transport of armaments came to ny 

From the end of 1943 the tensions in trading relations had been oxe 
least in 50 far as the atmosphere was concerned.” The Japanese ace e™*® 
principle that Germany should be involved in the economic evelopeans 
Greater East Asia, and Hitler ordered that all kinds of military hd 
together with construction licences, should be made available without penn? 
‘The foreign and economics ministries found it very difficult to cope with th, 
kind of swapping of largesse. On 2 March 1944 the two sides signed an ‘agree 
ment on the mutual making available of construction rights and raw materi 
Under this, the Japanese committed themselves to an at least partial payment of 
licensing rights. Payment for the contributions by both parties was to be settled 
after the war. 

“The rapprochement of the unequal partners in the face of the hopeless mil. 
tary situation did encourage some quite ludicrous forms of trade-agreement 
bargaining, but it did not get beyond the beginnings of a practical cooperation 
on armaments matters. At the end the Japanese were planning to ship German 
1s and engineers to east Asia by U-boat to help save them from Allied 
In late 1944 the Reich government expressed readiness to reach an agree- 
ment on this, and forced IG-Farben to hand over to the Japanese the process for 
making synthetic petrol, negotiations for which had been going on since 1941.4 
U-boat carrying a delegation of twenty-seven experts on building jet fighters 
and V-weapons left German-controlled Europe at the end of April 1945, but 
lowing the armistice had to make for an American port. When the Americans got 
around to investigating the true extent to which the Germans and Japanese had 
cooperated, they were surprised to find that in this respect their own exagget- 
ated fears had been groundless. 

In the economic war for access to foreign supply bases, Germany was already 
‘on the defensive from early 1942.""* From that point on, opportunities for sup- 
plementing the German war economy were to be found only within range of 
German weapons. Foreign trade was unable to overcome this limitation. What: 
ever the Germans were able to offer for export had to be at the expense of theit 
own war industry, either directly or through the reallocation of goods from the 
‘occupied territories. The need for imports, on the other hand, was limitless, a°4 
in the end could be met only by force of arms from within the German sphere of 
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Germany in the Second World War was no powerhouse capable of organizing 
a'co-prosperity sphere’ and providing allies and neutrals with help when it was 

. The trade in goods in the German sphere of power, directed from 
Berlin, became—the longer the war lasted—a one-way street. Although it 
slowed to a mere trickle at the end, the Germans had by then managed to drive 
most of the dependent and occupied countries into economic ruin. Political and 
ideological slogans could not compete with the waning military prospects, and 
every country sought—with more or less skill, or taking advantage of the strate~ 
gic situation—to resist German demands thar it should take on additional bur- 
dens and make greater contributions to the war. Germany's commitment to 
total war could be translated only partly if at all to the allies and neutrals, 

In the economic war the Germans were constantly on the retreat. Their influ- 
‘ence was from the start at its weakest on the outskirts of their domain, but the 
hinterland too soon proved to be crumbling and unstable. The explosion of 
effort and output in the heartland of the German war economy could do noth- 
ing to stem the erosion in its ‘co-prosperity sphere’, Only the Wehrmacht’ plun- 
dering in the closing stage of the war brought, for a brief while, a certain amount 
of benefit. Total war, and the German delirium of destruction, left no place for 
diplomacy, oF partnership, or fair trading policy. Foreign trade, even in its most 
brutal form, was in the end swallowed up in the maw of war. 


IV. The ‘Armaments Miracle’, 1942-1944 


1, DIRECTION OF ARMAMENTS, AND PRIORITIES 


SPEER’S political position and his success as armaments minister were inte. 
related. Unlike for his predecessor Todt it was not enough for him to engage, 
the usual squabble among those responsible for armaments or to act as 4 
whipper-in. Hitler needed reports of successes that would give him 

in the face of an increasingly uncertain military situation. Speer therefore hag 
to produce convincing results, and produce them quickly. Even more impor. 
tantly, he had to show off his own achievements. The halo of success became 
the real key to his rise. Given Germany's rather gloomy prospects in the arma. 
‘ments race between the warring parties this in itself was nothing less than a 
‘miracle’. 

Speer's activity could not take place in secret, in the inconspicuous and 
perhaps even modest style of an economic manager. He had to produce a 
‘miracle’, or at least make his Fahrer, the German nation, and the enemy 
believe in one, Any blatant propaganda, however, might trigger a variety of 
often counter-productive results. While reports of successes might on the one 
hand engender confidence and provide a stimulus for his own staff, they could 
‘on the other arouse expectations of unlimited possibilities, thereby producing 
4 ceaseless pressure to succeed that even Speer the ‘miracle worker’ could not 
live up to in the long run. They might, moreover, strengthen those domestic 
forces that opposed any further mobilization in favour of armaments, and 
lessen the pressure on the civilian sector to adapt. Finally Speer's reports of 
‘successes would inevitably spur on the efforts of the enemy powers, restraining 
them from premature and risky offensives that might have provided Hitler with 
‘an opportunity for easy successes and relief operations on the battlefield. In 
any event Speer’s reported successes meant a material and psychological pro- 
Jongation of a war of attrition which the German Reich, even with an all-out 
effort, could never win. 

Considering his balancing act between calls for further mobilization and 
reports of successes, the minister was in fact fortunate in not having had to 
assume full responsibility for the war economy as early as February 1942. AS @ 
result, the consolidation of his position up to the summer of 1944 offered him 
time and again a chance of achieving success at first on a limited scale, of 
attributing shortfalls and failures to others, and of progressively extending the 
horizon of expectation to other ‘failing’ areas where new successes could be 
attained thanks to his intervention. If necessary, such small miracles could also 
be produced by doctoring the figures. The crucial factor in keeping this spiral 
‘going was the response Speer received from his Fuhrer. His conferences with 
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_ were the rungs by which the armaments minister climbed to the position 


Hitler ne most popular man in the Third Reich during the second half of 


of being 
he ware ion of an 
Hitler's first expectation ‘Speer was a numerical increase of armaments 
put with the aim of at least not falling behind in the race with the enemy 
outP's. As hopes of this first miracle were fading, a second drug was needed 
cep the illusion alive. If the quantity of armaments could not ensure 
ory then perhaps quality would. Here too, in the area of improving and 
ederniaing military equipment, there had always been a race against the 
imemny powers. Whereas until the middle of 1943 Speer chiefly concentrated on 
efpanzing mass production, while safeguarding technical development, later 
the search for a decisive qualitative leap by means of ‘miracle weapons’ 
fnoved into the focus of expectations. 
inthis area, however, the armaments minister had scarcely any authority. 
was the last remaining domain of the Wehrmacht’s armaments depart- 
‘nents and development bureaux, and indeed, through the coordination of vital 
frearch by the Reich Research Council, something of a domain of Goring. 
‘is concerned all major projects such as the development of long-range 
rockets jet fighters, chemical super-weapons, and a variety of lesser pro- 
like the construction of an atomic weapon that, towards the end of 
the Second World War, represented the greatest technological leap in the 
emament of Germany's enemies. While endeavouring to speed up production, 
Speer had to be careful in his own interest lest revolutionary innovations, 
whose value could not yet be reliably assessed and which would not pay off 
until months or even years later, impaired current production. However, in the 
final phase of the war when Speer's reports of successes had lost their charm, 
and when it was becoming obvious that, for all the records attained, the enemy 
was getting ever closer, the ‘miracle weapons’ represented the last glimmer 
of hope for the Third Reich. The concept of the ‘miracle weapon’ became 
the principal propaganda slogan for maintaining the German population's 
endurance and deterring the enemy. Behind the slogan, however, was an 
enormous investment of valuable resources in order to satisfy Hitler's urge for 
retribution and ‘striking power’. 


(3) Speer's Conferences toith Hitler 
‘The armaments minister certainly encountered considerable difficulties in 
bringing this dramatic tangle of armaments under his control. Often it eluded 
his grasp altogether. Speer’s principal guarantee of success was not in his or- 
finizational measures but in his permanent access to the Fairer. He had 
been Hitler's own choice—in contrast to General Thomas—and he was not de~ 
Radiat ‘on Goring as Todt had been. This facilitated his position at the 
jutets headquarters and simultaneously bound him close to the dictator. 
= expected absolute loyalty from his young success-pampered architect, 
"0 criticism of the kind that Todt had dared to voice shortly before his 


10 
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cath. Speer was to be for Hitler the medium that would enable 
be Taccia atk milp ia tuna ul wvagens tun eee Se te iv "hope 
optimism’ that Speer knew how to engender more than anyone oy") 
shortly before the end, when Speer in March 1945 informed him © 
collapse, Hitler wished to leave his armaments minister in office prog. 
could assure him that the war was not yet lost. The symbiosis endured, fy" 
24-hour period for reflection Speer declared that he was standing unrseneg 
behind the Fuhrer. Without retracting his statement about the war being at 
he assured Hitler of his unreserved loyalty, Hitler, undoubtedly aware hime, 
that the war was lost, was satisfied with this ‘vassal’s loyalty’, The 
that he would not have to face the impending collapse alone lent him ie 
strength to hold on. Speer had lost his chance of a last-minute separation, 

Although Hitler was entitled to expect Speer to free him from the worrc 
armaments, this did not mean that he wished to remain unconsulted—guie 
the contrary. The minister's reports of his successes were not enough for him 
With great eagerness he concerned himself with detailed technical and organ, 
zational issues of armaments, because these gave him freedom of action and 
the short-term experience of success. Speer carefully used the conferences 1s 
an instrument to enhance his influence on Hitler and shore it up against hs 
rivals, to obtain ‘decisions’ which he might use against others, and also to 
protect himself against excessive expectations from the armed services which 
he might then have to meet. Hitler on the whole kept to the agreement that he 
would not make any promises to anyone else without first consulting the arma- 
‘ments minister. 

Speer could not afford to waste this instrument by making too frequent we 
of it, as happened with Hitler's daily situation conferences with the military 
leaders. Occasional discussions of armaments matters of the kind previously 
Practised by Keitel and the heads of the Waffendmter were on the other hand 
hot enough. There are altogether ninety-one conferences between Hitler and 
Speer on record on the subject of armaments.” These were almost evenly dis- 
tributed over the war years, taking place at roughly fortnightly intervals (1942 
= 28, 1943 = 29, 1044 = 28, first quarter of 1945 = 6).* Evidently Speer consi 
ered this the right frequency for keeping Hitler's attention alive without tiring 
him. In contrast to the military situation conferences, no verbatim minutes 
exist, with the result that the course of the discussions emerges only inade- 
quately from Speer's subsequently dictated records. 

Moreover, Speer often summed up in a single record a number of separtt€ 
conversations spread over two or 


4 ‘comment by the Fairer. On those 
occasions all the loyal assistant needed was a pa brads cof his master’ 
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egebrows in order to discover his reaction to certain considerations. In the 

pal phase of the war when Hitler often, absent-minded and exhausted, sat 
ing during these ‘conferences’, it was easy for Speer to convert wordless 

gestures into ‘Fuhrer orders’, Excerpts from his sef-authored ‘minutes’ were 

ren used for issuing in-house orders by the armaments minister, or enforcing 
vis-i-vis other authorities. 

Frequently Hitler left Speer a free hand, responding only to his leading ques- 
sions, Armaments policy was quite often reduced to a catalogue of questions 
Submitted to the Fihrer, In the twenty-eight conferences of 1942 alone nearly 
 housand items were dealt with, which makes an average of thirty-seven ‘deci- 
‘sions’ requested per conference.’ Nevertheless, Speer’s guiding hand in his 
$rmaments dialogue with Hitler should not be overestimated. In most techni- 
fal matters Hitler was by far the better versed, which is why Speer was careful 
fobe accompanied at these conferences by a large number of experts in order 
to keep the dictator in check on points of detail." Towards the end of the war, 
‘when Hitler suffered attacks of debility and was more than ever anxious to 
Froid demanding discussions and strange visitors, the armaments minister had 
to reduce the number of those accompanying him, until eventually only his two 
intimates Dorsch and Saur ensured the pleasant atmosphere he desired for his 
conferences with Hitler. 

"Along with preparatory talks with the industrial rings and committees, the 
department heads of his ministry, and within Central Planning; his compiled 
statistics probably played the principal part in his conferences with Hitler. 
Needless to say, the fascination of supposedly objective figures, to which the 
self-taught Hitler was only too ready to submit, could have its effect only if the 
surveys submitted allowed of positive conclusions. 

Speer therefore readily accepted that Hitler wished to see neither global 
comparisons with the enemy powers nor long-term forecasts.’ His perfor- 
mance figures could convey confidence only if focused on individual areas or 
iftouched up by the use of referential and percentage data, For so long as their 
linear forward projection was guaranteed by Speer, the dialogue remained har- 
monious, and Hitler was ready to sign almost anything put in front of him. The 
central question in conferences was what was being produced and what could 
be stepped up further? In consequence even outdated and unnecessary pro- 
duction lines continued to run, and there was no cost-benefit analysis nor any 
‘tamination of alternatives to individual decisions. 

Development of an overall strategy for armaments with its consequences for 
the conduct of the war was a venture Speer did not even embark on. Only in 
the hectic situation of the final year of the war, and in a few exceptional cases, 
‘td he dare encroach on Hitler’s domain of responsibilities. In those instances, 

, he preferred the form of extensive memoranda, their mere submis- 
‘ion usually representing the end of such intervention. Hitler was able to 
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t such exposés—e.g. the effect of operations in the east on 
wanton cnet nd cine gh 
that Speer was supplying him with important arguments for his disco 
wit dhe generals, especialy asthe minister did not fil to resent those qa 
(Quences in a way suggesting that emergency solutions were of course 
‘Thus, from the spring 1944 Perspective, Speer’s forecasts, promising adequay 
supplies and production at least for 1945, were no problem for Hitler. Aye 
scope for such forecasts was progressively shrinking, eventually become 
“hopeless, Hitler brusquely refused even to take note of them: indeed he cont 
pelled Speer to revoke them. | 

Except during this final phase of the war Hitler believed his 

‘minister's figures unconditionally. He was unable, or unwilling, to realize thy, 
this seemingly objective certainty was based on inadequate and misleading 
data, Needless to say, Speer avoided any revealing comparisons between earlier 
promises or ‘Fahrer demands’ and actual production figures. Instead the usua| 
‘comparison with the low starting position of the first phase of the war implied 
‘a dynamism that seemed far from being exhausted. Moreover, charts of con. 
sumption and stock levels that were based on industrial production reports 
concealed the reality at the front. 

From the outset Speer's figures competed with the accountancy of the 
general staff, The ‘red books’ with their ‘survey of the state of armaments of the 
army’, which were regularly submitted to Hitler, proceeded from the accep- 
tance figures of the army ordnance office, and made allowance for consump- 
tion and loss. It appears that these results often marred Hitler's pleasure over 
his armaments minister's figures. In consequence, as early as October 1942, the 
OKW chief of staff felt compelled to inform the army general staff that the 
Fuhrer had again ‘most sharply’ condemned the “unreliability of the data’, 
Hitler suggested that the reports from the fighting troops were false and 
unchecked and criticized a supposed lack of care and reliability in their com- 
pilation. He gave orders that ‘an all-out effort be made to remedy matters and 
that in future those responsible for false data be mercilessly brought (0 
account’,” 


A fundamental order’ of the quartermaster-general on behalf of the Fahret 
therefore instructed the forces to ta 

‘ment in the future, 
Nevertheless, losses continued to rise, eating up Speer's ‘armaments miracl’s 
little to make the situation look rosier. 


ization with Speer seemed desirable. 
* Survey of army armament 
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te was a long road, involving heavy losses, from the factory conveyor belts 
the front. It led to the Wehrmacht’s acceptance depots, through the time- 

o Naming readying of Weapons systems and vehicles, to the distribution 
cons of the replacement and training centres, and eventually to the long and 
point gnsport routes to the front. 

9 “eding to the situation on 10 April 1944 the authorized strength of the 

army's thirty-three armoured divisions was 4,580 Type IV and V tanks, But 

sfere was a shortfall of 2,712 vehicles. The actual strength was 1,868, though 

‘pore than half of these were under repair or maintenance."' So if Speer was 

ble ro report that in the first half of 1944 3,773 tanks of these two most impor- 

tant types had been produced, and that during April 1944 alone 1,500 

fighting vehicles of all kinds had left the factories," why should there 

be any concern at the Fihrer's headquarters? The fact that, according to a 

confidential source, some 3,000 complete tanks were manufactured 

{ach month in the USA alone,""in addition to the joint construction with the 

British, Canadians, and Australians, not to mention the high production 

‘of the USSR, was simply taken no notice of by Hitler. He was content 

with the supposed ‘miracle’ of his armaments minister, who, month by month, 

was able to replace the complete strength of the armoured divisions—that at 
feast was what the statistics showed. Reality was different. 

His ministerial colleagues and other bigwigs of the Nazi regime at first also 
readily believed Speer’s figures, but their mistrust gradually grew as, in spite of 
the armaments miracle, the war situation dramatically deteriorated. Not every- 
thing could be explained by the impairment of production through Allied air 
raids. The propaganda minister, of course, had scarcely any problems in gen- 
‘nating public confidence with the armaments minister's figures. In private, 
however, he asked himself as early as towards the end of 1943 what had 
happened to all that surplus production.'* 

After Speer had lost his position as crown prince and, in the early summer 
of 1945, had to defend his position against increasing criticism and opposition, 
he stepped up his public appearances. Whether he was addressing workers 
in shipyards or other munitions enterprises, he always presented the same 
balance sheet of achievements and production figures, all of them designed to 
‘convey pride and confidence. He made a point of playing down enemy ait 
‘tacks, ‘One's got to say that here we truly are experiencing a miracle. Which 
sf us would have believed it? When the first raids began, and here too the heavy 
‘aid on Hamburg, we said to ourselves that if things went on like this for a few 
‘months we'd be bust.’ The fact that, although things had gone on like that, 
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matters in the armaments industry were looking ‘not too bad at al’ 
seen as an encouragement.* 

Speer’s most important performance was a slide lecture to representa 
of Rhineland-Westphalian industry on 9 June 1944 0n the ‘Armamerc 
Miracle’. There he not only praised the achievements of armaments and wa 
production, but above all emphasized his system of industrial self-management 
that had made those achievements possible. 

‘Speer further enhanced his high-profile closeness to the top 
of industry by managing to persuade Hitler to address the industrialists. The 
Fahrer essentially took over Speer’s cue phrases. In a speech at the Platterhot 
near Berchtesgaden on 26 June 1944"”a visibly exhausted and confused Hitler 
praised the achievements accomplished so far and pointed out that the Allies, 
in the event of victory, would ‘mercilessly’ wipe out the whole of German 
industry. National Socialism alone guaranteed free enterprise; that was why 
further efforts were needed for ‘final victory’ This renewed legitimization by 
the Fahrer was an important safeguard for Speer against doubts about his 
‘armaments miracle’. 

But the Gauleiters were only temporarily silenced. If he demanded of them 
greater sacrifices in favour of armaments, as in the autumn of 1943 and, even 
more $0, a year later, then his balance sheet of success inevitably also triggered 
criticism, When he pleaded that manpower would be better employed in arma- 
ments production than in digging trenches in the border Gaue, then such 
figures did not really help his arguments. One could not be feted as the 
manager of the ‘armaments miracle’ and at the same time present a realistic 
account of a threatening collapse that required special measures for the pro- 
tection of armaments. Since the Gauleiters had direct access to Hitler theit 
rumblings were not without danger to Speer. In order to safeguard his standing 
with the Fuhrer he needed to fight such emerging “unbelief” at once; he there 
fore carefully consulted Hitler on his next speech to the Gauleiters. 

At the Gauleiter conference on 3 August 1944, however, Speer offered pro- 
duction figures some of which were 50 per cent higher than the internal statis- 
tics of his ministry—here he had probably gone too far.'* What he had staged 
under the slogan ‘demonstration of loyalty by German industry’ was a down 
right deception—surely justified only by his zeal and anxiety to show himsell 
in 4 food light. He had reported to Hitler the total production between 1 July 

5 August 1944 as being the figure for ‘July’; in other words he had falsified 
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the monthly total by adding a week.” Although the swiftly growing criticism 
spared him personally, seeking the responsibility for the false information, 
Roding that to the Fuhrer, rather among Spcer’s staff, the minister now 
meded a convincing explanation. 

{na circular letter to the Gauleiters, dated 9 November 1944, he claimed that 
tis figures came from the Wehrmacht's independent acceptance depots. No 
livergences from the delivery figures of industry had as yet emerged, he main- 
fained. Besides, no one could, even unwittingly, give wrong figures to the 
Fahrer because the weapons covered in the report would be delivered to the 
Wehrmacht services and it would soon be discovered if Speer's figures did not 
agree with the quantities actually delivered.” Reference to the Wehrmacht 
figures was of Course unjustified, but none of the Gauleiters was able to check 
that. The really interesting question is why the Wehrmacht command did not 
‘break the magic spell of the armaments minister's miracle. 

it should be remembered that Hitler believed unconditionally in Speer's 

and the Wehrmacht representatives did not contradict him. ‘That in 
itself was important to the armaments minister. Otherwise it appears that he 
had few illusions about the credibility of his figures. In an informal chat on 15 
November 1944 he asked his staff ‘to continue to view the situation optimisti- 
«ally. We in our house have no right to be disheartened: because if, with these 
achievements of armaments production, we run around pessimistically, what is 
the ordinary citizen to do who has no inkling of these achievements and who 
actually greatly underestimates our armaments achievements? I have not so far 
found a single person outside our house who would have believed our arma- 
ments figures if he were simply told them. Everywhere we encounter disbelief, 
everywhere itis maintained that they are lies. That we cheat." 

Although he mentioned with some amusement that rumours were already 
circulating that he had been arrested for passing false figures to the Fuhrer, the 
caistence of such rumours revealed how problematical his balancing act was. 
In the dichotomy between his own growing doubts and his optimistic arma- 
‘ments propaganda Speer developed into a cynic of power. As for the accuracy 
of his success figures, he could refer to Hitler who, in his Platterhof address, 
had proclaimed the dogma: “That is correct which is useful in itself.” 

‘Who benefited from exaggerating the armaments achievements? Certainly 
hog the most popular representative of the Nazi regime after the Fuhrer, 

lso Hitler himself in his position vis-a-vis the generals, whom he needed 
‘ teapegoats for the military defeats. If Speer was delivering sufficient arma- 
ents to the Wehrmacht, but the battles were lost all the same, then surely the 
‘rerals must be responsible for the pitiful military situation. It appears that 
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Speer was prepared to support this attribution of guilt in 
posse crticina of his success propaganda. Order 10 dee 

During lavish visits to the front in the autumn of 1944 he collec, 
tude of instances of faulty military logistics and operational Pp 
designed to explain why the refurbishing ofthe army, effected by him 9a" 
paying off in successes on the batlefield. His proposals for improvemengs 
deliberately confined to the plane of technical detail and seemed to be 
feasible practical measures—which suited Hitler's mentality," In addition 
bombarded his Fuhrer with extensive memoranda on key issues ofthe wee 
economy, memoranda intended to show that, in spite of growing difficuys 
the armaments minister was the only one, even within his own domain, 
hhad solutions to offer. In this way Speer made sure that his influence on Hite 
could not again be jeopardized, even though Hitler seemed to be in the thal 
of the feverish hectic atmosphere of the military situation conferences, 

A threat to Speer's position, admittedly, came from Himmler, the Gaulei- 
ers, and his rivals in his own camp, such as Saur; the Wehrmacht, on the other 
hand, had long abstained from causing the armaments minister any difficult, 
His success figures were never seriously questioned by the Wehrmacht and no 
one in the OKW had any intention of fighting once more for the control of 
armaments. The Fahrer seemed so taken with Speer, and so mistrustful ofthe 
millitary, that no general dared contradict the optimism of the minister. The 
representatives of army equipment had the least reason to do so while Speer 
‘was fighting for the streamlining of the navy and the Luftwaffe, from which the 
army expected substantial relief for itself. Following the unification of all arma- 
ments responsibilities under Speer in the summer of 1944 enough opportun- 
ities had been created for solving contentious issues in other ways. His 
‘armaments miracle” could be stripped of its magic only if one was prepared to 
face the consequences of such a diagnosis. But so long as the armaments 
minister promised ‘final victory" at the Fiihrer’s headquarters and the generals 
dared not contradict him, so long was it advisable not to examine his figures 
and forecasts.” At Hitler's conferences with Speer they certainly did not speak 


out. 
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(8) The Separate Wehrmacht Services’ Share of Armaments 

Mlusions about Wehrmacht armaments had begun to fade as early as 1040!t- 
Gigantic plans for the expansion of the services had to be postponed until after 
‘final victory’. The ordnance departments were happy enough if they su 
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ied in replacing current losses and equipping new units within a limited 

ie The planning paper ‘Wartime Wehrmacht’ as a furbishing and equipment 

‘Jost its importance and was not in essence developed any further. The 

‘commands had adapted to a situation of shortages and had no intention 
brjontinuing any inter-service struggle for higher shares of armaments, 

(Goring’s Luftwaffe and the navy found it easy to adopt this new ‘modesty’, 

fe more $0 a8, with OKW having been stripped of armaments responsibilities, 

initially enjoyed a greater autonomy. Nevertheless, both these services had 
fonsiderably to reduce their excessive demands of 1941. Requirements of iron 
{nd steel for the Luftwaffe dropped from a peak of $22,000 tonnes a month 
{uth quarter 1941) t© 299,000 tonnes a month (3rd quarter 1942); the navy 
{educed its requirement from 322,000 tonnes {0 139,000 tonnes a month. 
Official steel allocation diminished correspondingly. Whereas the navy in the 
‘utumn of 1942 approximated its demand to the expected quota, thereby dis- 
playing a sense of realism, the Luftwaffe continued its game of trying to boost 
its quotas by making inflated demands. 

‘The army was entitled to hope that, with the support of the new (army) 
armaments minister Speer, it would once more be able to increase its share 
in 1942 after it had been foolhardy enough, during the preparations for the 
Russian campaign of 1940/1, to accept a reduction in armaments. In point of 
fact the army allocation in the summer of 1942 once more reached the level it 
had held at the beginning of the war, and in the autumn of that year regained 
the peak that had been abandoned two years earlier. 

In vain did the navy resist a further sidelining by handing its armaments 
concerns to Speer in the summer of 1943 without thereby being able to buttress 
its position. The Luftwaffe, which remained independent longest, likewise 
filed to achieve any essential enlargement of its share of armaments—despite 
dramatic efforts by its Fighter Staff at the beginning of 1944 and the subse- 
quent handover to Speer. 

‘The Wehrmacht services contented themselves with their quotas in the 
armaments share-out, all of them hoping for future gains at the expense of the 
Civilian sector, through the exhaustion of internal reserves, and the exploitation 
of the occupied territories, as well as for higher production figures through 
Comprehensive rationalization, of which Speer promised himself dramatic 
increments, Any attempt to negotiate an overall concept of the size and equip- 
tint ofthe Wehrmacht through ‘final targets’ for armaments would undoubr- 

ly have overtaxed the High Command's capacity for cooperation. 

Wed only official who tried to address this problem was Col. Gen, Fromm, 

1d of army armaments. Towards the end of November 1942 he submit- 
mgmorandum to Hitler, as commander-in-chief ofthe army, though this, 

tha he gg RumBested a German peace initiative as its conclusion. By doing 
“ho hag nal discredited himself at the Fahrer’s headquarters. “Even Speer, 
Parr oe 10 esteem Fromm as one of the few generals able, beyond the 
Tame of his special field, to introduce overall political and military 
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considerations at military situation conferences, was no longer able 10 bring 
Fromm along with him when reporting to the Fuhrer.” 

The OKW chief of staff considered it wiser not to involve himself in 
questions. He knew that Hitler, as commander-in-chief of the Wehrmacht ant 
of the army, was not interested in them either. Defining strategic armamene 
targets presupposed a war plan. Since the failure outside Moscow, however 
the Fuhrer only knew the perspective of clinging and hanging on. When on) 
February 1942 he introduced Speer as his new armaments minister to a grou 
of industrialists, he demanded a production that would give the army whe 
the army needed, ‘without detriment to other Wehrmacht services’. Thay, of 
course, could not easily be accomplished. In point of fact, Speer essentaly 
based the immediate dramatic increase in production for the army in 1942 on 
a redistribution of iron and stee! quotas; in this he benefited from the reduced 
requirements of the Luftwaffe and the navy, as well as from the restriction on 
the OKW quota (mainly for the chemicals programme), on exports, and on the 
general requirements of the economy. 

A clear defensive strategy was not developed because Hitler was always 
looking for retribution and the creation of striking power in order not to have 
to abandon hope of ‘final victory’ entirely. Lest it be robbed of victory by 
German ‘secret weapons’ the USA invested huge resources in armaments, 
Hitler likewise tied up a large portion of his resources in this way. He was, 
however, unable to make up his mind about where the main effort should be 
focused, and therefore apportioned them equally among the three services. 

But how was he to get an idea of the feasible or desirable maximum of size 
and equipment of the Wehrmacht, when the Wehrmacht itself had no idea? 
Should he have aimed at over-generous armaments for the army, only to find 
himself, after the defeat of Russia, short of U-boats and aircraft to a degree that 
would render impossible his conflict with the western powers? The continua- 
tion and intensification of the war on several fronts no longer permitted any 
‘switching of raw-material quotas between the separate services. The course of 
the war, after the defensive battles in the east, the air battle over the Reich, and 
the battle of the Atlantic, enabled the services, each at a given moment, t0 
defend their shares of resources or even, for a brief period, to increase them. 

‘This explains the astonishing finding that the proportions of armament allo- 
cations existing in 1940 between the navy, the Luftwaffe, and the army (1:6:3) 
were not substantially changed by 1945. Limited shifts can be observed 
between Luftwaffe and navy, though allowance must be made for the effects of 
the Allied air war; thus, at the beginning of 1944, German aircraft production 
Suffered especially heavy damage. For the weapons, ammunition, and explo 
sives categories the army's share was very high, though owing to AA guns and 
Aircraft armament the Luftwaffe's share amounted to at least one-third. 


 Krocner, ‘Friedrich Fromm, 18 
* Quoted in ving, Trapsic, 215 (notin Rise and Fall). 
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Ifitis true that the Second World War was ultimately decided on the battle- 
fields of eastern Europe, by the clash of German and Soviet tank armies, then 
the question arises why the share of firepower and mobility of the land forces 
vas so conspicuously small in Germany. Given the overriding position of air 
armaments, however, it should be borne in mind that a major part of this went 
tw the eastern front, where the Luftwaffe was replacing the army's missing 
artillery. The artillery, in turn, was so weak because AA gun production had to 
compensate for the strength the Luftwaffe lacked in defending the Reich. 

‘Though there were persuasive military and strategic reasons for the 
Luftwaffe’s large share of armaments, a part was certainly also played by the 
fact that the commander-in-chief of this service branch was the ‘Reich 
Marshal’, the second man in the Nazi state, who until the spring of 1942 
Wis able to govern almost autonomously. Besides the political position of the 

fe one must also note the presence of a vigorously expanding, relatively 

Young aviation industry which, under the competitive pressure of strong frag- 

‘entation and a substantial state-owned share (Junkers/Heinkel), was devel- 

ping great dynamism. The army would have had little chance of breaking that 
ini in air armaments in its own favour. 

the Certainly seems that shifts were most readily possible within the volume of 

‘urplus performance of the armaments industry, with the army and the 

‘unition sector being the main beneficiaries. It is here that Speer, after 
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TABLE ILuv.2. Shares of major categories in finished armaments 
1942-1944 (% of total value, at constant prices)” 


Category 1942 1943 Po 
Beginning Middle End Middle Eng "tk 
Aircraft 460 38.7 3630 419 357 459 
Warships 93 a4 109 97 66 se 
Tanksimotor veh. 11.3 106 3 130 B40 
Ammunition 334 292 306 246 Sosy 
‘Weapons 70 66 82 Bo 9794 
Propellants 32 28 2728 31g 


‘Source: Wagenfuhr, Die dewtiche Industrie, 69. 


‘assuming office in 1942, ensured the greatest shift in armaments quotas, with 
the Luftwaffe then being the principal loser. Not until mid-1944, when Speer 
‘took over the Luftwaffe as well, did aircraft production again reach something 
like its former position. 

‘The armaments minister's decisive role in the share-out struggle of the 
‘Wehrmacht branches is therefore evident. An idea of the quotas—a better one 
than on the basis of prices—is provided by an analysis of the distribution of 
manpower. The following totals of munitions workers were employed in 
November 1944: 


on production for the army — 1,940,000 

for the Luftwaffe 2,330,000 

for the Kriegsmarine '530,000."* 

“This confirms the percentage allocation. Using manpower as a yardstick, there 
‘were similarly only minor shifts over the course of the war. At the most 10 Pet 
cent of additional manpower was employed in the separate branches as a result 
of intensive mobilization and reallocation measures. Production increases wert 
achieved mainly by means of longer working hours and greater productivity. 
But this applied to all the branches. 

Major restructuring, on the other hand, did take place within the Wehrmacht 
services. This was clearly the real arena of armaments policy. It was the result 
of short-term shifts and main-effort switching in accordance with the wat sit. 
uation. Thus, within the army quota, tank construction underwent the greatest 
expansion. 

Compared to the 1941 figure (5,138), output of armoured fighting vehicle 
increased by 1944 (27,340) by a factor of more than five. Construction of motor 
vehicles, on the other hand, went up by only s8 per cent. Production of 


* Desarchlands Rasnung, 77. See slo the section by Keoener. 
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Taste Iuv.3. Increases in finished armaments output 
1942-1944 (major categories, in RMm. per month) 


Category Early 1942 Mid-to44 _% increase 
Tanks 7 232 27 
‘Motor vehicles 32 8 ss 
Prime movers 30 ” 145 
Aircraft “ 1446 228 
‘Warships 88 206 m™ 
‘Ammuniton aan 784 4 
Weapons % 9 316 
Propellants » 74 147 


Source: Wagentahe, Die deutsche Industrie, 8, 


and ammunition during that period rose by no more than a factor 
of three. Within aircraft production, with a 228 per cent increase, there 
were major switches between defence and attack types. Construction of naval 
units, with an increase of 134 per cent, was marked in particular by U-boat 
construction. 

‘There were major changes too within individual categories, as in the manu- 
facture of small arms, where the ratio of automatic weapons (1940 = 170,880; 
1944 = 787,100) to carbines (1940 = 1,371,700; 1944 = 2,585,600) was consider- 
ably increased. Steady increases, however, were recorded only in exceptional 
‘cases, as in tank construction. To make this possible, other areas which were 
‘0% like weapons or ammunition, in the foreground of the military command 
had to accept dramatic cutbacks after 1943. This applied in particular to 
general army requirements of medical instruments, equipment, and acces- 
sories, to sappers’ material, and other equipment. Cuts in raw-material alloca- 
tions caused some developments to be suspended or delayed, and capacities to 
be surrendered. The lead in equipment and technology which had distin. 
fished the Wehrmacht in the first phase of the war was very quickly lost.” 
initho was there, among those concerned with armaments, to show any 
‘Mterest in achieving dramatic increases in one area at the expense of other 
{Bet of weapons or items of armament? As distribution cartels had formed in 
weg mer of the Wehrmacht serves, which it would have ben dificult 
main eon itd 3 all economy measures designed to create new points of 

ort were virtually unable to change anything about basic allocation of 
nip departments, the individual armaments enterprises found 
hanging on to their share of the business, even when certain produce 
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were no longer in demand. Ordnance factories, for instance, at a time 
heavy siege artillery or naval guns were no longer needed, continued 1° 
a certain number of siege guns and stepped up deliveries of medium fgg? 
as well as of anti-aircraft guns.” Ultimately it would have been up (a? 
military to decide that fighter planes were more important for the air defor’ 
of the Reich than AA guns. As, however, the issue remained unresolved and 

Hitler reached out for anything Speer promised him to detiver, any radia, 
switch of resources, such as from metalworking factories to aircraft manufc 
turers, was out of the question. : 

Generally speaking, the armaments firms were interested more in expand. 
ing their capacities than in using their existing ones more intensively. The 
production increase demanded by the state was most easily achieved by 
prolonging working hours. This meant a greater wear and tear on manpower, 
especially foreign labour which in many areas of final-stage production 
accounted for 80 per cent of the workforce, alongside a limited degree of stress 
‘on machinery and management personnel. Preservation of its substance was 
the most important survival target of industry. 

“This raises one of the key questions of German armaments production in 
the Second World War. Why, unlike in the First World War or in the other indus- 
trial belligerent countries, was no multi-shift system introduced? In Germany 
the trebling of production was stretched out under Speer over three years. By 
the introduction of a three-shift system this could presumably have been 
achieved within one year—admittedly at the price of an extreme wear and tear 
‘of labour and material. It might, in particular, have involved the massive 
employment of women, but this was thought undesirable for political reasons 
Hitler evidently, after some not very successful attempts in 1942/3,” shied away 
from the risk of such a political and organizational feat of strength until the 
‘autumn of 1944. In his scenario of the collapse any revolutionary” means 
would have only accelerated the course of events. ‘Cauterization’ of armaments 
production, on the other hand, meant a gain of time. 

In some partial areas, at any rate, a multi-shift system might have produced 
considerable production increases in specific weapons or in a service branch. 
Only a few plants made use of these advantages. In the rolling shop of a tank 
plant two shifts of ten hours each were worked every day. After February 14 
the shifts were extended to eleven hours. Moreover twenty-eight additi 
shifts were worked on twenty-two Sundays in 1943/4.”"As late as spring 1044 # 
large number of armaments plants were still only working a single shift.'* They 
preferred to exhaust the individual worker, while sparing the organizational 
‘capacity that would have been called on by introducing a third shift. 


"Atypical enterprise history of the Bochume Verein, one of the most imporiant manfactar 
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‘The Fighter Staff, at the dramatic peak of Germany's air defence in the 
ing of 1944, likewise resorted to the extension of a single shift to 72 hours a 

week. The machinery therefore was running longer during the day, but not 
round the clock. As for additional shifts, there was an alleged lack of ‘bottle- 
neck machines’, but probably mainly of manpower. And it seemed impossible 
to recruit this either from the population or from other armaments areas at a 
time when hundreds of thousands of slave workers were being forced by the SS 
to do menial navvying work. 

Here too there was no fundamental discussion or vote about alternatives and 
possible courses of action. Even those responsible do not seem to have had a 

enough idea of such options, and neither industry nor the Waffendmter 
made any great efforts to bring about a basic change in the situation. Only 
during the planning of the future bombproof mega-plants of the Fighter Staff 
‘was there an attempt to organize the most modern factories in the world, in 
terms of space utilization, machinery, and other internal issues, in a way 
‘ensuring unimpeded continuous conveyor-belt operation. Work was to be 
round the clock, in three eight-hour shifts, and it was calculated that each pro- 
duction unit would ‘by itself achieve a surplus performance of 50%’. The 
employment of ‘piece-work shock troops’ was being planned; these were to 
‘examine the whole question of piece work.”” 

‘General Thomas claimed in retrospect to have unsuccessfully demanded the 
introduction of a three-shift system. His efforts, he said, had failed in the face 
ofthe Reich labour ministry's inability to provide enough manpower and of the 
resistance of the Wehrmacht services, who would sooner build new additional 
munitions factories than make optimum use of existing ones.”* 

Speer himself, on taking office, had wondered why there was not more 
multi-shift work. Surely it was senseless to employ nearly 2 million men on 
building new factories when the introduction of a second and third shift in the 
armaments industry, requiring some 50,000 additional workers, could achieve 
substantially more. Achieving effective use of manpower was thus the most 
pressing problem.” But that was outside his range of authority. In consequence 
Speer was unable to bring about a fundamental U-turn. 

‘The ‘armaments miracle’ of trebling production was accomplished by Speer 
by other means—intensified utilization of resources, rationalization, and con- 
centration on points of main effort. He achieved his greatest rates of increase 
Until the middle of 1943—chiefly no doubt by making up for the omissions 
during the first phase of the war. If one takes as a point of reference not January 
1942, when numerous munitions enterprises were idle because of the winter 
transport crisis, but March 1942, when Speer’s appointment was showing its 
firw, albeit mainly psychological, results, then overall armaments production 
* Roce Mey tou to, une taut 138 BAR yi739. 

‘Speer’s speech at the meeting of Gau economic advisers, 18 Apr. 1942, BA R. 9/1547; 
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rose only by a little more than double up to 1944." In October 194 
Speer presented a sober analysis of the situation to the Gauleiters, tne," 
monthly increment was between 3 and 5 per cent. This was an order of me 
tude the armaments minister regarded as totaly insufficient, even thouge 
actually represented the peak of growth. He was hoping—in vain, as shen’ 
aeverped for short-term increases of 20 10 30 per cent. In fat, the mee? 
fate of increase in 1944—admittedly in the face of the bombing twa 
cent. 

In his balance sheet of January 1945 Speer once more pointed out that wig, 
his methods a trebling of production might have been achieved as eatly 4 
1940.” But these were just speculations, and, needless to say, he kept slen 
about the organizational and political costs of these methods, for which he 
himself had had to fight for nearly three years. However, he added an impor. 
tant concession—that the organizational basis for a joint planning of over 
armaments had not been achieved until the summer of 1944. 

‘The implied question ‘too late2", however, would be the wrong one to ask 
Neither Hitler nor the high commands could have even imagined such high 
‘armaments figures in the summer of 1940. Nor would they have known what 
to do with such deliveries. Picture the problems of the army command, con- 
sidering that it was only just able to manage an increase in tank production 
from 200 a month to an average of 4oo a month in 1941, with all the attending 
problems of training for tank crews and commanders, dwindling stocks of fuel 
and ammunition, and the lack of support troops. 

‘Compare this to the delivery of 2,000 armoured fighting vehicles a month in 
1044. Franz Halder, the chief of the general staff, would not have dared in 1940 
to order such a deluge of tanks, and had it been supplied to him by Todt and 
the industry he would have immediately laid them up. Reserves of tanks woul! 
certainly have come in useful when the massive losses were suffered in the war 
against Russia, but from the optimistic perspective of the blitzkrieg they woul! 
perhaps have been regarded as an unnecessary accumulation of obsolete 
models that would never be used operationally. After all, Hitler himself in 
November 1941, shortly before the reverse outside Moscow, rashly suggested 
that the time of the offensive use of the tank would probably soon be over.” 

In spite of industry's efforts, even Speer did not succeed in expanding pre 
duction to such an extent that, along with the current consumption of wat 
matériel, major stocks could be accumulated—as had still been possible in the 
‘gap between the blitzkrieg campaigns. On the contrary, the ratio of stocks t@ 
new production had steadily deteriorated. Whereas in January 1942 it wa 
26 to 1, it dropped to 6.2 to 1 by June 1944. The continuous heavy losses were 
responsible for the fact that, despite a considerable production increases 
reserves of Wehrmacht equipment rose only slightly." Until 1944. therefore 

" Dewtschlands Ridstung, +2. ™ Janssen, Ministerium, 932. 


‘ Meeting on tanks in the Reich chancellery, 39 Now . 138 
‘ be he Raich cheney, 39 Nov. 1941, BA-MAW PS 
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tried desperately to impose higher requirement figures. He tried to convince 
Goring that even a requirement of 3,600—a downright utopian figure to those 

at the time—would still be too low. However, Hans Jeschonnek, the 
Luftwaffe chief of staff, objected violently: ‘I do not know what I should do 
with more than 360 fighters a month!"" In September 1944 an all-out effort 
resulted in the production of 2,950 machines—but even this did not provide an 
air umbrella over Germany. The Wehrmacht leaders’ limited power of imagi- 
nation where the efficiency of a modern armaments industry was concerned, 
coupled with limited organizational skill, prevented the armaments policy from 
breaking out of the framework marked out once and for all between the 
‘Wehrmacht services. 


(© Priority Production for the Army 

In the First World War the army had enjoyed absolute priority. In the Second 
‘World War, on the other hand, the army ordnance department had to content 
itself witha fixed share of about one-third of overall production. Though strate- 
sic, political, and organizational reasons ruled out any expansion, there was at 
least the possibility of creating temporary points of main effort to support the 
conduct of the war. Speer, who had assumed responsibility for army arma- 
‘ments, had only limited possibilities of planning ahead, He remained depend- 
ent on the targets of the generals and on Hitler's inspirations, which could be 


|, in cooperation with the army command and with Hitler, 
in producing maximum of armaments, more especially enough of the right 
items at the right time? Viewed globally, his production figures would seem to 
‘vpPort this supposition. This applics in particular to the necessary switch 


“ Conference on 21 Mar. 1942, quoted by Irving, Rise and Fall, 148. 
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from weapons of attack to weapons of defence. Admittedly, 

on a wide front until after 1943. This can be seen mont cea iy 
armoured fighting vehicles, where production of battle tanks was gy; 4) 
favour of self-propelled guns and tank destroyers. In January ion ete 
production was still 315 tanks and 43 selfpropelled guns. In July 1944 qo" 
was 840 tanks to 807 self-propelled guns and tank destroyers.” This thera 
for the army's main weapon a trebling of production had been aches 
defensive weapons accounting for half the output. Armoured fighting » Wit 
though most expensive to manufacture, remained indi rd 
operations and therefore remained the priority of armaments Planning a? 
same time, however, a switch had to be made to the most up-to-date mai” 
By May 1944 at last one-half of all armoured fighting vehicles produced 
the latest and most battle-efficient ‘Panther’. 

In terms of providing sufficient numbers of the latest weapons, howe, 
Speer's accomplishment was unconvincing. In the summer of 1943, when i, 
greatest tank battle in history, the battle of Kursk, decided the question of 
whether the Wehrmacht could once more go over to the offensive on the 
eastern front, only a few tanks of the latest models were available to confront 
the great mass of the opponent's so far superior armour." Speer’s producteg 
increase came only after this defeat, and was unable to redress the German’ 
loss of initiative. Nevertheless it proved the efficiency of his steering of pro- 
duction, more particularly of the rationalization measures which created new 
potentials. It did not, however, succeed in determining and meeting military 
requirements in advance; it was continually lagging behind demands. Being 
able swifily to set priority programmes in motion and achieve peak outputs 
depended above all on the ability speedily to cancel outdated programmes and 
orders and to switch resources short-term. Closer inspection here reveals in- 
adequacies in direction and harmonization, typical of the limitations of the 
soundness and enforceability of the ‘Speer system’. 

Armaments planning for the army was largely reactive. After the failure t 
Moscow in December 1941 there were no pauses in operations of any maiot 
duration during which it might have been possible to replenish shortfalls and 
stocks from current production and clearly to shift the main thrust of produc- 
tion to new models. Instead, army armaments had to react to earlier omissions 
in so far as these had emerged negatively on the battlefield. 

@) THE ‘WINTER’, ‘MAULTIER’, ‘RAUPENSCHLEPPER OST’, AND 
‘PANTHER’ SPECIAL PROGRAMMES 

‘Thus the winter programme got moving only after the reverse at Moscow bd 
occurred. Now it had to be seen whether, following Speer’s assumption of 
office, it would prove possible, as part of the overall increase in army eq” 

& UssBs,i. a8 
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ment, aso (0 ensure the equipment of the troops for the next Russian winter 
{sapriority: Ultimately it was due only to Hans Kehtt’s personal initiative that 
the army in the east had sufficient protective clothing in the winter of 1942/3- 
‘as a Generalreferent in the Reich ministry of economic affairs in 1942 Kehrl 
‘eas not yet one of Speer’s subordinates. As the representative of the textiles 
jndustry, which was suffering from a lack of orders, he had good opportunities 
jn the entrepreneurial sphere, once a new winter uniform had been developed 
at lightning speed, for quickly ensuring high manufacturing figures on his own 
ity."* In this context the setting of priorities by the army command 
useful in that it shielded the textiles firms from being stripped of 
manpower—but it entailed no further effects on armaments policy. To that 
extent the organizational and political input remained slight. Although provid- 
ing the whole of the remaining winter equipment (stoves, sledges, etc.) was 
the army's responsibility, no special major programme could be fitted into 
Germany's fully extended industry in 1942, since compared to orders for things 
like ammunition and weapons these were relatively unattractive contracts. 

‘The army's quartermaster-general therefore had to resort to his own 
means." Thus, winter equipment and general army necessities were produced 
in the occupied Polish and Soviet territories in a multitude of lesser produc- 
tion units and workshops to which the army had access within the framework 
of military administration—e.g. by the end of 1942 some 24,000 sledges, 
390,000 pairs of felt boots, and more than 13m. items of underwear.” These 
and other measures resulted in such an enhancement of the winter fighting 
power of the eastern army that the dramatic phenomena of December 1941 
were no longer seen during the winter battles of 1943/4. This vital contribution 
to the war effort was thus achieved without any major interference with the 
army's armaments planning, i.e. mainly through using idle capacities to which 
Speer had no access, 

Lack of mobility in difficult terrain and German inferiority in armoured 
combat was to be overcome by the priority ‘Panther’ and Maultier (Mule) 
Programmes. It was typical of the recklessness of planning for Operation 
Barbarossa that the army command in 1940 gave no thought to whether the 
army in the east had a sufficient number of transport vehicles with cross- 
‘country capability. After the failure of the campaign it became evident that the 

inds of a progressively intensifying war in the east could not be met with 

the existing hotchpotch of vehicles. German truck production was insufficient 

\wmeet the requirements of the eastern army cither in quantity or in the quality 
of available models. 

ope eatest need was for a cross-country transport and towing vehicle for 

X. Russian conditions demanded the speediest possible development of 


1 Detis in Kehr, Kritenma 
. imager, 234 
typ, na CGenStdH'GengQu Abe. K Verw. (Wi, re army requirements in the east 1943/3, 20 May 
Te MA RW 31/286. On further developments see Die deutiche Wirtschafspolitik, 188, 
ewicheWirschafpoliik, app. 49, 474-5. 
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a new caterpillar-track vehicle and its production in the largest 
possible. The construction and wal phase ofthe special RSO, Raupenchgs? 
(Ost (Caterpillar Tractor East) programme were completed in an aston 
short time in tog2.The real difficulties emerged in its translation to pr? 
tion. Somewhat simpler was an improvised emergency solution—the tema 
ing of tadivonal trucks by Siting them with caterpillar traction on then 
axle. The Mauer programme was executed partly by refitting inthe fron 
area, but also required some reorganization for the manufacture of appropy, 
ate vehicles. 

With its multiplicity of firms and small-scale production facilities, the 
German motor industry was scarcely in a position to take on such addition, 
special programmes, or at least not in large output figures. The very demand 
that a standard vehicle be jointly produced by different manufacturers pres. 
posed overcoming fear of competition as well as difficult organizational obya. 
cles. Maultier and RSO had to be fitted into production planning, even though 
more and more capacities were being switched to tank construction and orders 
for conventional trucks could not be reduced. Similarly there was no scope for 
building new production facilities. 

In vain did Speer, in the spring of 1942, call for an expansion of truck pro 
duction, utilizing technical facilities in Riga. The idea of setting up assembly 
plants in the east using parts supplied by factories in the Altreich was rejected 
by the manufacturers™ or else subverted until military events had overtaken it. 

Large-scale series production was therefore not feasible in the circum 
stances—unless the army command was prepared, for the sake of this priority 
programme, to make drastic cuts in its requirements elsewhere. However it 
lacked the courage and vision for such a shift in priorities, as well as the dete 
mination to champion the Maultier programme—which it recognized 
turgent—to the Fihrer and the armaments minister with such emphasis that 
‘Speer would have been forced to take the draconian action that on other occa- 
‘sions—especially in the final phase of the war—he occasionally resorted 10 

Even so industry did achieve significant output figures. By the end of 1942 it 
produced 1,635 Maultier vehicles (2,130 refitted at the front); by 1943 the figure 
was 13,504 and in 1944 it was still 8,196."" This was not additional vehicles 
being produced; but within a stagnating ourput of trucks (81,276 in 194% 

109,483 in 1943, 89,069 in 1944) around one-tenth were delivered in this special 
version. The development that had been ordered of a 4.6-tonner took consid- 
erably longer than planned; 594 of this type were delivered in 1943, and only 
886 in 1944. 

‘At the same time Hitler ordered, in early January 1943, a full effort on the 
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pane HLv.4. Manufacture and losses of caterpillar-racked trucks 1942-1945 
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Taste ILtv.4. Continued 
1944 
New supply Losttransferred 
Jan. 1,054 
Feb. 1,035 
Mar. m4 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
— a 
‘New supply Losutransferred 
Jan. 3 wa 
Feb, 306 nia 


‘Source: Chef der Heeresristung, Survey of army armaments (weapons and equipment), 
BA-MA RH By. 1094 f. The army ordnance office figures for new deliveries include the 
‘weapons and equipment received by the reception agencies and readied for dispatch. They 
Aifer slightly from the output survey of the armaments ministry, pub. in Eichholtz, 
Kriegnsirchaft ih 645-69. 


newly developed ROS; this was a fully tracked vehicle, which because of it. 
poor stecrability and modest speed was lost in its thousands on the eastern 
front in 1943/4. A total of 14,012 RSOs were produced in 1943, and 11,921 8 
1944. 

“The special Maultier and RSO programmes thus forced a short-term con 
centration on new items at least within a current run of production. But this 
did not affect more than 10 per cent of the total production range. 

In contrast, the ‘Panther’ special programme assumed major dimension’ 
from the start. The 1941 campaign in Russia had convinced the Germans that 
they had been outstripped in both in quantity and quality by Soviet tank pro- 
duction. The Russian T-34 battle tank in particular proved vastly superior t0 the 
German Marks III and IV. According to planning in Berlin the heavy Mark VI 
(‘Tiger’), then still under development, was later to be introduced in only small 
numbers. Rivalry among the firms developing it and considerable technics! 
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's did not allow for its speedy introduction. Even later this tank failed 

rive up (0 all expectations. 
Army armaments were thus faced with the problem of providing an answer 
Are T-34 bY making @ new model ready for production in the shortest 
wae ure ane supplsins ct the foeces ln ds ncget powebie Panes 
iegeapart from the many organizational and technical problems that had 19 
Qrfowed by the army ordnance department together with the armaments 
amy and industry, success depended crucially on whether the army; #8 
willing to settle for a new standard model and its mass 


fnforcement of 

faoks for obsolete models whose mass production had only recently started, 
ye that a profitable time had just begun for the manufacturers, 

‘The result, in brief, is that established production of obsolete models 

continued until the end of the war; these tanks had their combat value 

by costly re-equipment or additional equipment, without being 

the superiority of the enemy. Whereas in 1939 six different tank 


“The new ‘Panther’ model, before long considered the ‘constructionally best 
tank’ ever produced by the German armaments industry,” was manufactured 
‘on the basis of those new production capacities which had been under devel- 
‘opment for years. The ‘Panther’ priority project was therefore simply inte- 
grited into current production, marking a compromise between the interests 
of the tank-building industry and the army command. 

Inthis instance Speer had accepted full responsibility and virtually excluded 
the general staff from having any part in the programme changes. Immediately 
ater assuming office he made tank construction his priority. With great energy 
he studied the problems of the subject which he regarded as the key to under 
sunding the entire armaments issue. He knew from his student days that a 
subject had to be studied in depth if one wished to understand it fully. He 
‘pe sng tanks woud enable nro pent les many eer ses 

However, in his efforts to concentrate all less important capacities on the 
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cgi tank ict He was well aretha this was Hier’ favourite topic, and hat would 
‘of advantage to him to beable to dincuss the subject competently 
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1943 1944 
New supply Losvtransferred New supply Losvtransterreq 
Jan. na nla 279 129 
Feb. 18 na 256 116 
Mar. 39 na 27 19 
Apr. na na 3 2p 
May 324 wa MS m4 
June 160 nla 370 133 
July 202 8 380 388 
Aug. 120 mn 380 278 
Sept. 197 8 335 70s 
Oct. 257 107 278 3s 
Nov. 209 0 318 105 
Dec. 299 2 285 2M 
Total 1,845, 3784 
Battle tanks 
total 4.224 acc. to-armaments ——_$,047 ace. to armaments 
ministry output survey ministry output survey 
1945 - 
New supply Lost/transferred 
Jan. an 258 
Feb. 16 na 


‘tanks total numbers acc. to output survey. 


tank programme, and to create priorities within that programme, he time and 
again encountered obstacies.”” Although in March 1942 Hitler had given 
orders for the ‘Panther’ programme to be stepped up at the expense of the 
PIII, in May he was calling for an increase also of the production of the strens- 
thened P III, which eventually was no longer built as a battle tank, but as a sll 
propelled gun." In the face of Hitler's interest in ever new 

modifications to the tanks Speer’s arguments about the production-flow con 


& See the survey in Knitel, Pancerfriqung 
© See Janssen, Ministernum, yl, and Knitteh, Romzeferticume, 871 
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Speeding-up of the tank programme were of little effect so long as it continued 
Pics original multiplicity.” The result was a waste of raw and other materials, 
Jewell as production delays. More important to Speer’s position, however, was 


as well as a number of armoured recovery vehicles. In August came conver- 
sion to the ‘Panther IV" model; this was countermanded in December along 
with orders to resume production of the old P IV in its assault gun variant 
ata rate of 120 per month. Further increases in the monthly quotas followed, 
slong with the inclusion of a variant as an anti-aircraft tank. The plant calcu- 
lated that the continuous changes had caused a loss of 300,000 working hours, 
during which an additional 150 armoured fighting vehicles could have been 
manufactured.” 

Once the decision had been taken to construct the Augsburg-Nuremberg 
engineering works (MAN) Speer undertook to deliver 250 ‘Panthers’ by May 
1943." Start of production was delayed by Hitler's numerous wishes for 
changes. Only 100 tanks could be reported delivered by the promised date, 
During the second half of May the daily ouput was a mere three ‘Panthers’, 
Saur was beginning to fear that Hitler might ‘lose confidence in the Panther 
and basically change his earlier dispositions’. 


"HAA, 


oe 


delegate forthe tank programme, deadline onder No.8, 20 June 1942, BA-MA RH 8. 


[feheile prepared by Krupp-Grusoowerk Magdeburg, BA R y/t8i3. 
Filter conference on 4 June 1942, item 15, BAR Yigng; Dewchhands Ristung, 133, 
Tejas 8 4 dscunsion with Sour on 9 Stay 1943, quoted in Kate, Ranerforpung, 88. 
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Iwas therefore also accepted that, because of the multiplicity of, 
smoothly streamlined repair organization was possible in the tank " 
behind the front.” But this would have been all the more necessary th 
tanks as a rule were out of action through breakdowns than throw ™ 
action. Experienced commanders therefore soon realized that ‘a rep," 
model in contact tcith the enemy is better than new ones available fart 
100 late’ tig 

Tt was only due to the absolute priority of the tank programme as 
that production figures rose considerably over a broad front. But thee 
production aimed at by Speer was only partially achieved. For this reason et 
employment of a major number of captured tanks was indispensable, the 
(rete of French origin, but there were also Russian tanks and, later, some rt 
Of Malian manufacture. In June 1043 111 such tanks were available on a, 
eastern front, 50 of them’T-34s. In the Balkans 150 French tanks were use, ig 
the west 400, in Norway 95, and in Lapland 49." 

Tt had been decided, for the ‘Panther’ programme, to build a special jon 
plant of all tank firms in Falkensee near Berlin. These plans raised Hitkrs 
greed, so that eventually a monthly production of 600 ‘Panthers’ was decided 
‘on—though this peak was not scheduled to be reached until the spring of 
1944." (The actual peak, in July 1944, was 400 ‘Panthers’.) Production of te 
“Tiger’ was likewise initially set at only 50 tanks a month, but by 1944 was 
increased to a monthly average of 83. 

In the summer of 1942 Hitler moreover took an especially important 
decision by ruling that greater importance should be attached in tank deve 
‘opment to armour than to speed. This meant a promotion of heavier model. 
‘The ‘Panther’ (45.4 tonnes) already weighed twice as much as the P III (23 
tonnes). In assembly time the two models also differed (368 hours for the P Ill 
as against 813 hours for the ‘Panther’)."* The beginning of construction of the 
heavy ‘Tiger’ tanks (55 to 72 tonnes) again meant an enormous increase it 
the materials used. Hitler's decision to have a 1,000-ton tank built was along 
the same lines: in military terms it was an absurdity and certainly proved + 
burden on war production, preventing manufacture of large numbers. The 
Porsche ‘Maus’ model, with a weight of 188 ronnes, was to go into production 
towards the end of 1943 in a small series of ten a month; however, the (wo Pro 
totypes were not ready for trials until a year later and were blown up at the end 
of the war. This was a particularly striking illustration of the increasing. 
gence between Hitler’s demands and those of the army ordnance 
and an illustration also of the impotence of the army's general staff.” 

© File note on a discussion on K ja! Pancerfertguna, 5. 
oes ty Water Ls Gen War Kooper on the wn of nk 194 12,5 

stan, Wien, sg 

© Fohver conference, 7-9 Sept. 1942, item 7, Desaschlands Raiseung, 179. 
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TABLE ILv.6. Total production of armoured fighting 


wehicles 1940-1044 
Year Number Combat weight (t) 
1940 Bass 37835 
Ht 50138 35188 
1942 9.278 1400484 
1943 19.824 369,416 
1948 27340 fa2322 


Speer’ efforts to curb the construction mania ofthe army ordnance depart- 
ment and to concentrate the number of qualified engineers on the priority 


‘valthough until then it had been unable to convince either the other military 

or the motor vehicle and fuel industry." Instead they had been 
Paying about with the testing of new ideas such as suspension and power 
tansmission, 


Gi) THE ‘ADOLF HITLER TANK PROGRAMME’ 
The year 1943 saw dramatic increase in tank production. Apart from other 
‘manizational measures this result was rendered possible only by the fact thar 


© eter on mectig of the tank committe, 21 Dec 1943, BA R y1549. 
MANS gory” *neralmtlor der Wallen-SS Dr. Schwab to the tank committe, 0 Aug. 1944, 


from head of to army staff OKW re diesel engines in the army, 
ae BA Rag gem ordnance ofc to army ‘engines in the army, 
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the proclamation of an ‘Adolf Hitler tank programme’ triggered the 
political impulse for overcoming resistance in resource allocation and form) 
vating managers and labour for peak performances. Preparations had bec, 
going ahead since September 1942, when Hitler had called for a new tank 
gramme with a target of creating, by the spring of 1944, a production cape” 
of 80 battle tanks, 300 self-propelled guns, and 300 self-propelled gun cap. 
riages a month.” Such a programme had already been submitted by Speer 
November 1942 and approved by Hitler, who had as usual used the opportu. 
nity for ordering numerous technical alterations and regulations.” At the 
beginning of December 1942 the new developments had been presented t9 
him, though the chairman of the main committee for tanks, Walter Rohland, 
pointed out emphatically the difficulties that would be encountered in this 
realization, These concerned the necessary building of extensions, the delivery 
of additional machinery, as well as the timely provision of steel and other metal 
quotas. Hitler ruled that the production targets had to be achieved come what 
may; “Tanks must be manufactured, no matter what the cost!"”* 

In January 1943 the realization had become inescapable at the Fahrer's 
headquarters that current production was insufficient to replace the unex- 
pected losses in the east and in North Africa, while simultaneously building up 
strategic reserves. Hitler therefore gave orders for the ‘immediate comprehen- 
sive initiation’ ofall measures ‘leading to an early increase in the production of 
armoured fighting vehicles.” It was hoped that, by speeding up measures 
within the factories and by applying top priority in the allocation of resources, 
it would prove possible to step up output significantly within a few months. 
Above all, Hitler attached importance to the new ‘Tiger’ and ‘Panther’ models 
being employed in the planned 1943 summer offensive in the east, if necessary 
at first in small numbers only. With a few “Tigers' having already been lost in 
North Africa, he insisted that these tanks be manned only by experienced 
crews; if one of them was lost, he had the military career of each crew member 
reported to him.” 

Hitler believed that the surprise effect of even a few of these models might 
offer a chance of a breakthrough at Kursk. From that point of view he would 
ced no great reserves of new tanks in order, after the breakthrough, to fo over 
to mobile warfare. He therefore insisted that propaganda should talk about & 
‘culminating achievement’ of German engineering ‘to prevent the impression 
arising that this tank is a mass model that can be supplied to the forces on # 
major scale’.”* 


 Bichholtz, Kricemsrnchaft ih 14-5, 
™ Items from Fuhrer conference 22 Nov. 4942, BA-MA RH 2/9348, not mentioned in the 
volume Deutichlands Ruste 


syns. 
** Buhrer conference, 2 Mar. 1443, Dewtschlands Ristung, 242. 
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Hitler was prepared to grant Speer full powers for an acceleration of the tank 
programme. The armaments minister did not wish to shirk this 
task but, in view of the objections of the main committee for tanks and the 
army ordnance department, initially only promised an increase in current pro. 
duction of the old models. Not until after a transitional phase would it be 
possible significantly to step up the ‘Panther’ programme as well. This would, 
however, require the centralization of production by the different manufactur. 
ers, possibly on a single production site. The new production plan now envis. 
aged an increase in capacity to 1,955 tanks in the first quarter of 1944.”° 
itler agreed to a transitional phase because he realized that the 
additional quantities of iron would become available only when the (simulta- 
neously commanded) top performance in iron production was reached.” He 
made it clear, however, that he would support any speed-up and was even 
prepared, if necessary, to make shipbuilding steel available for tank manufac- 
ture. He also arranged for the navy to relinquish its MTB engines capacity at 
the Daimler-Benz works in Berlin-Marienfelde.”” 

“There was thus a lot of determination to enforce by every possible means a 
priority that had been recognized as decisive for the outcome of the war, ifnec- 
essary even at the expense of other urgent manufactures. The practical men of 
industry and of the army ordnance department, however, found it impossible 
to meet the expectations of the supreme leadership. Even existing undertakings 
could not be fulfilled; increases of the kind promised by Speer were altogether 
‘unrealizable.”* For political reasons, however, Speer, aiming at the enlargement 
of his area of authority, developed an enormous dynamic, A poster with an 
‘appeal to armaments workers on tank construction’ on 22 January 1943 called 
for an all-out effort from all concerned. Seefeld in the Tyrol was declared the 
official recreation centre for tank workers; they would stay there as the guests 
of the armaments minister and be vastly pampered.” 

“The effects did not fail to materialize. But even though industry made a 
supreme effort it was not enough, for Hitler's last great offensive in May 1943 
with the greatest armoured battle of the war, to turn the tide in the east. The 
attack collapsed after a few days because there were not enough reserves to 
make good the heavy losses. Even during the following months production 
within the ‘Adolf Hitler tank programme’ was insufficient to stabilize the 
fronts. The Wehrmacht command fully realized that, given the shortfall of 
German tank production even behind Soviet production alone, there was no 
hope of such stabilization despite the enormous increases. According t0 an 
internal calculation the figures compared as follows: 


1) her conference, 3 Ape ruil 4f. | See ach (a) above 
Pewtschlands Rusrang, 230." Eichholta, Krieprirnchaft, i. 335. 
1 Fuhrer conference, 3 Apr. 1943, Dewichlamds Resoong, 246 
Estimate by WaStab la for Chef HRust, 11 Aug. 1943, BA-MA RH Sy. 1017. 
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Germany : Russia 
production 1942 Planning 1943 Production 1942 Planning 1943 
419 9,981 21,564 2729 
‘The crisis in the supply industry compelled Speer to modify his optimistic 
forecasts. In the summer months of 1943, at the very time when Soviet pro- 
duction was marked by substantially higher figures, German tank manufacture 
had to suffer a fall-off. Not until December 1943 did it recover the volume of 
May." And that was possible only because Speer succeeded in persuading 
Hitler to set later targets for most of weapons production in order to free 
machine tools, building capacities, installations, and equipment for current 
tank production." 

‘As Speer’ ‘slave-driver’ for the munitions firms Saur time and again tried 
to force up the totally inadequate ourput of ‘Panthers’ on which Hitler's main 
hopes were riding. At a conference on 1 September 1943 he implored the man- 
tufacturers with the words that it was ‘now a matter of make or break on the 
‘eastern front’ and he therefore had to “demand the last ounce of effort from 
industry, mercilessly and ruthlessly’."’ Because a few firms were even exceed- 
ing their targets Hitler and Saur believed that the requirements were generally 
capable of being met by all of them. Complaints about difficulties were not 
accepted. It was assumed that private business interests—e.g. at the MAN and 
Daimler-Benz concerns—were blocking a full utilization of internal facilities, 
which might come at the expense of other manufactures (such as rolling 
stock), However, threats and commendations ensured that tank production 
was worked at to the point of exhaustion, even under the conditions of the race 
between Allied air raids and laboriously gained increases in production, 

In the end Hitler was bitterly disappointed by the military performance of 
the Panther’. In view of its numerous technical weaknesses, in the gears, the 
optics, the drive, the engine, and the seals, which time and again resulted in 
losses, it was even suggested that the ‘Panther’ be abandoned entirely, Hitler 
considered having the turrets of the tank, with its 75-mm cannon, solidly built 
into the defensive positions as small armoured bastions. The 600 ‘Panthers’ 
already lost in the east, which had been unable after the failure of Operation 
Ziadelle (Citadel) at Kursk to prevent the retreat, might, he suggested, have 
‘been more useful as defence pillboxes. ‘As it is, we have nothing at all.”* 
Instead an ever-increasing number of armoured recovery vehicles were built, 
During the advance in the first half of the war immobilized or damaged tanks 
“ete made operational again by follow-up repair squads. During the retreat 
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such tanks had to be abandoned unless they were towed away or recovered in 
time by newly developed armoured recovery vehicles. There were 474 of these 
in operational use by the end of 1944. 

(ii) THE ATLANTIKWALL PRIORITY PROGRAMME 


In the Winterprogramm the army had managed to accommodate the additional 
effort by drawing on the occupied territories, and with the new priorities in 
tank and tractor construction it had relied on the full utilization of industrial 
capacities. Similarly it seemed that internal redirections would suffice to meet 
any suddenly emerging requirements. The Aslantikreall priority programme 
was a counterpart to the tank production efforts. Whereas in the east the 
German sphere of power was to be protected by tank armies, later to be sup- 
plemented by a loose ‘military frontier’, security against the western powers 
‘was to be ensured by the deterrent effect of an ‘Atlantic wall’. Construction of 
1a strong fortified line in the west, from Norway to the Spanish frontier, had 
‘begun as early as 1940."° Until 1943 this was concerned mainly with the estab- 
lishment of U-boat bases, the fortification of the most important harbours, and 
individual coastal batteries. In terms of volume this project corresponded to 
approximately half of the old Westeoall along the German frontier." 

‘This demanded construction capacities for which the Todt Organization 
(now headed by Speer) was primarily responsible. As German construction 
‘workers were not available in sufficient numbers, labour was speedily and on 
an increasing scale recruited in the occupied territories. The growing demands 
for structural steel and transport—both at the expense of the army—were met 
without substantially impairing other army programmes. Although the navy 
had been instructed to make available whatever armour steel, tinplate, 
sections, etc. were stored in French shipbuilding yards, as well as the work- 
‘shops utilized by it,” provision of the bulk of labour and material was left 
to the army. Arming of the Atlantic Wall with heavy artillery was done mainly 
with existing pieces that could no longer be used operationally. For the close- 
range defence of the fortifications it was possible to resort to models no longer 
‘suitable for front-line use, such as the 37-mm anti-tank gun. This had consid- 
erable consequences for armaments manufacture. It meant, for instance, that 
production of ammunition for obsolete or exotic calityes had to be continued, 
which diminished the possibilities of supplying new tank models with new 
types of ammunition in sufficient quantities. Moreover, as the Atlantic Wall was 
extended, the manufacture of heavy artillery pieces had to be resumed—which 
suited the gun-making industry and kept development bureaux of long- 
standing experience alive, but proceeded at the expense of an urgently needed 
development of field artillery. 

‘The Atlanuikwall programme was the result of prolonged planning, though 


Sce the survey by Grasser and Stahimann, Wise, Mapino-Linie, Adan 
Sper Chromit, 9 Aug. 1942, p. 62, BAR V/t736, 
FFohrer order on coastal defence installations, & Sept. 1942, BA-MA WH. 324, 
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jpiially without any major urgency because there was no sense of a specific 
ireat. The haphazard mixture of improvised measures, which inthe first phase 
compased the construction of U-bost beses, the fortification of major ports, 
ei the construction of some jsolated strong points—chiefly on the Channel 
ast—resulted in an uncoordinated doubling-up of army and naval batteries. 
pere was no clear concept for acral defence, the most important prerequisite 
for the battleworthiness of the installations, just as there was no definite 
torategy for defence against an invasion. Until 1943 it was nor clear whether the 

intensified efforts were to serve deterrence alone, whether the threat- 
eng invasion was to be warded off along the coast by a combat-ready Aantic 
‘all, or whether an efficient field army, operating freely, was to throw the 
Zoemy back into the sea."* While in the spring of 1942 Hitler had—apart from 
the strong points—referred to mere field fortifications on the coast, in Sep- 
tember he gave orders for accommodation of a strong coastal protection force 
of 300,000 and the construction of 15,000 shelters.”* 

‘After the Allies’ landing in North Africa in 1943 it was obvious that an 
invasion in the west could not take place until the following year. ‘The remain- 
ing time was to be used mainly for the construction of a further 6,000 combat 
posts and lesser pillboxes to protect the valuable batteries and develop them 
{nto defence zones.” What was important to Hitler at that stage was appropri- 
ate propaganda that would create confidence within the country and deter the 
‘enemy by references to the strength of the Atlantic Wall” or, at least, induce 
tim to tie up considerable armaments capacity in preparations for the invasion. 

‘Soon a race developed between the two sides in preparation for the much- 
invoked ‘second front’, with the Germans investing ever greater resources and 
rising the priority rating of the Adantikteall programme. Altogether some 
445m, cubic metres of reinforced concrete were poured in 1943. This was the 
‘greatest military fortification since the Great Wall of China. The army's iron 
quotas were not greatly affected because Speer had lower-grade types of iron 
wed for the construction, but the employment of a workforce of over 260,000 
vas a weighty matter since Sauckel lacked this level of manpower for meeting 
the most urgent demands of the German armaments industry, It was due only 
to the rapid advance of the Red Army that Speer’s proposal for the establish- 
‘ment of an ‘Eastern Wall’ at similar expenditure did not materialize.” 

Afr the autumn of 1943 additional extensive measures were taken to 
Provide operational bases for the new special weapons of the army and the 
Lato They were to have gone into action in the pre-stage of an invasion, 
de i Sostruction was greatly slowed down by the pinpoint attacks of the 

the spring of 1944, finally, Field Marshal Erwin Rommel took a host 
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of improvised measures to make the threatened sections of beach and coastal 
regions moderately secure. The first battle against an invasion army, however, 
would have to be fought by the navy before it even reached the beach, Ever 
since the autumn of 1940 the navy high command had been endeavouring, 
bby building pens for its U-boats and MTBs, to maintain its presence in the 
Channel and operate there in spite of Allied air superiority. For this purpose, 
however, the navy had at its disposal only 9 per cent of all the concrete used for 
construction in the west.” This was sufficient only to protect a minor presence, 
rendering an attack on the invasion fleet hopeless from the start. The result of 
this half-hearted "Atlantikwall” priority programme was that, when the invasion 
did come, there was no adequate foreficld protection by the navy, that 
defence by Garing was likewise totally non-existent, and that the army, in con 
‘sequence, was helpless with just its own defence installations. In the end the 
Germans were able neither to defend the fortified zone with any prospect of 
‘success, nor to go over to mobile defence against the invasion, which would 
have required strong armoured forces and air opposition. Hitler's optimism 
until immediately prior to the invasion collapsed miserably under the blows of 
the Allies. 

(iv) THE ARMY'S A-g ROCKET PROGRAMME 

“The only strategic investment the army made after the Second World War 
began was the ‘A-4° programme for the development and construction of long- 
range rockets. The significance of the rocket as a weapon had been realized by 
specialists of the army ordnance department as early as the beginning of the 
1930s." But they could not make up their minds whether rockets used as a 
replacement of reinforcement of conventional artillery on the battlefield were 
more important than long-range rockets, which could be a decisive weapon 
if used either in large numbers or with new types of warheads—filled with 
biological or chemical agents of mass extermination. 

A decision depended not only on technical facilities or frictions, but was 
bound to raise the question of the army's tasks within a possible overall 
strategy. As we know, the Wehrmacht’s greatest weaknesses lay in precisely this 
area, The lack of a timely decision however had grave consequences for the 
army command. So-called Nebelserfer, multi-barrelled artillery rocket launch- 
ers, were ready for operation even at the beginning of the war. The Red Army. 
later employed similar items of equipment, nicknamed ‘Stalin’s organ pipes’, 
with great success on the eastern battlefields. The army high command was 
slow to realize that these inexpensively produced Nebelwerfer were a valuable 
basic weapon. Until then the few units equipped with them tended to be 
regarded as gas-warfare units. Organizational and technical conversion to 
artillery use was very slow, and even by the end of the war had never attained 
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the importance the Soviets attached to this weapon. After the manufacture of 
ammunition for it was stepped up in 1942 its deployment practically remained 
at the same level.” 

In view of the continual bottlenecks in artillery production, which further 
increased with the dramatic development of tanks and anti-aircraft guns, the 
decision to switch the emphasis to rocket development should have been an 
obvious one for the army command, 

After the beginning of the war the army's experimental station at 
Peenemiinde was promoted even during times of the greatest stringency.” The 
im was the development of a long-range strategic rocket for mass use. Even 
though the stipulations of the Versailles treaty had long since ceased to apply, 
the army was still secking a substitute for heavy artillery. Colonel Walter 
Dornberger, the officer in charge, produced the fantastic plan of reaching an 
annual mass production of 150,000 rockets, and hoped to complete prepara- 
tions for this by the middle of 1942. Peenemdnde could never have coped with 
that volume; virtually the whole of aircraft production would have to be drawn 
upon, ‘This will revolutionize all previous armaments and result in their 
complete reorganization,’ it was stated optimistically as late as September 
1941." 

But Hitler rejected such a large-scale reorganization of armaments. Never- 
theless, Peeneminde was granted the highest priority category, ‘special 
‘category SS’, for its further development. Dornberger had reduced his plans to 
436,000 missiles a year. Because of the lack of liquid oxygen the army ordnance 
‘department, after spring 1942, settled for an annual provision of 5,000 rockets, 
to be built at Peenemiinde and Friedrichshafen. 

Dornberger promoted his large-calibre liquid-fuel rockets as a strategic 
weapon. He was not concerned with clearing a road for infantry by their 
massive use. Instead, ‘worthwhile targets such as London, industrial areas, 
ports, etc.’ were to be ‘pounded in a sequence the enemy is powerless to inter- 
rupt, by day and by night, at irregular intervals, and whatever the weather. The 
‘effects—physical and on morale—of such month-long bombardment, against 
which there is no defence, should be inestimable. The employment of our long- 
range rocket will greatly relieve our Luftwaffe and will, by causing panic and 
disorganization, substantially contribute to the conclusion of the war!” The 
idea obviously was to win the war with the means provided by the army and to 
make the Luftwaffe superfluous—an option that, in this radical form, was not 
practicable within the Wehrmacht. 

‘After a successful launch of an A-g rocket Dornberger sought Speer’s 


1% See Table Iv. 29. 
% See Germany andthe Second World Wir, w/t. §57-% 
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port." In November 1942 therefore it was decided to set up an experi- 
stfal series production unit on the spot, making 230 miwiles 2 month, 
smcpough Hie was won over tothe ea fa lrge-scale sere, he sl ale 
‘fei the farceaching consequences. On 22 November 1042 he took note 
Wye production plan ‘and believes that—provided the necessary quantities 
pee 
etjd evidently do n0 more than ‘impres' the enemy. 

“Apart from the production basis, the entire military infrastructure fori 
caloyment was alo lacking. Special troops had to be recruited and tained, 
Geral vehicles and installations provided, fring postions reconnotred, 
efered, and extablshed-—all preparations which, given the call ora sudden 
Meesve strike, appeared in an entirely new light. 

in this respect Dornberger was only just starting. In November 1941 he 
ep to collect first suggestions. ‘It would altogether be very useful if the gem 
befits in Peeneminde addressed in thet minds the problem of a sudden mass 
ipo, making allowance for military conditions, and if, dropping all their 
cin the shot time stil at our disposal. Grandiose buildings, cable installa 
an, control desks, ec. can certainly not be created or provided in adequate 
embers for the first mass operation. Everything must be capable of rapid 
makeshift assembly and subsequent dismanting."™ 

“The real breakthrough as an armaments project did not come until 1943, 
ceten the Wehrmacht had to prepare itself forthe defence of ‘Fortress Europe’ 
Thi when Hitler was seeking a weapon to exact retribution for the intensified 
‘Mhied air war and to prevent a large-scale landing in western Europe. Hitler 
Fidently shied away from the idea of starting a gas war with the A-g and 
hereby achieving a major effect. Instead he chose the option of a massive 

with conventional explosives, as advocated by the army ordnance 

‘partment. In this way the “Ag special programme" became the'Third Reich's 
tharest armaments project in the second phase ofthe war. A realizable manu- 
facturing programme was submitted towards the end of February 1943, envis- 
aging the production of 5,150 rockets by December 1944." 

"An ‘Arq special committee’ had been set up in the Speer ministry as early 
1 15 January 1943. It was chaired by Gerhard Degenkolb, until then head of 
the main committe for rolling stock. The main task ofthis non-expert was to 
‘coordinate cooperation between numerous supplier firms, mostly in the fields 
‘of cecrical engineering and steel. Initially without a higher priority rating, 

° Spears esting with Lec and Deeberger in eay Oct 942 SprCAronh 7, BA 
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Degenkolb—as Speer promised Dornberger—would push through the pro- 
‘gramme with his energetic and ruthless personality." In this special commit- 
tee the representatives of the army’s experimental institution were inevitably in 
‘a minority, and soon found themselves involved in a tug-of-war over responsi- 
bility for rocket construction. Dornberger was convinced that Degenkolb 
would not succeed either in rapidly conjuring up raw-materials quotas, con- 
struction experts, and specialist engincers.'° This was prevented, initially, by 
competition from the Luftwaffe, which, with its own Kirschkern (Cherrystone) 
project, a remote-controlled mini-aircraft—the later “V-1'—was hoping to get 
into the contested priority ‘market’. Although the army ordnance department 
‘was convinced, and rightly so, that its A-g rocket represented the most effec 
tive model of a long-range weapon, there was no way of preventing the 
Luftwaffe from organizing its own mass production so long as it possessed its 
own armaments basis. A tough wrangle began about a compromise. The 
‘outcome was significant. The ‘long-range bombardment committee’ set up by 
‘Speer at a meeting in mid-March 1943 examined the prospects of both models, 
and concluded that they would complement cach other in their tactical 
employment. The large-scale series production of both weapons that had been 
initiated was therefore to be promoted in every possible way and moved into 
the top-priority category alongside the ‘Adolf Hitler tank programme’.'"* This 
proposal was totally unrealistic in view of the limited production capacities, 
‘but for the time being it satisfied both the army and the Luftwaffe. The army 
ordnance department welcomed the fact that ‘the urgently needed clarity 
about the execution of the A-4 programme had at last been established’ and 
placed its faith in the efficiency of Speer's ministry. There the planned output 
targets were steadily raised to 2,000 a month, even though it was obvious that 
this figure could never be achieved in the plants owned by the army. 

‘The next task was the organization of actual production. With a film pre- 
sentation and a brilliant talk by Wernher von Braun on 7 July Speer convinced 
Hitler that with such a decisive weapon it would be possible to ‘force England 
to her knees’; he thereupon secured for himself similar comprehensive 
powers as for the tank programme. The A-4 order of 25 July 1943 was an appro- 
priate modification.'" With these special powers Speer was now able to make 
the Reich aviation ministry responsible for supplies needed for A-4 construc 
tion—an extension of his raid on aerial armaments enterprises that was to be 
crowned a year later by his taking over all air armaments. What for Speer was 
4 promising step towards expanding his authority could never have been 
accomplished by the army ordnance department. 

In consequence the army ordnance department also saw its hopes of recov- 
ering greater armaments autonomy fading, Dornberger himself, because of 
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continuous squabbles, was eventually relieved of his task in the A-4 prod 
committee. An important factor in this had been his opposition to the privat, 
zation of Peenemiinde. The establishment was taken over by Siemens at thy 
beginning of June 1944.'" Hitler eventually entrusted SS-General Kammley 
with the operational use of the A-g units. 

“Timely availability of such a weapon might have made the other 
services largely superfluous in preparing a defence against invasion. But there 
was no agreed strategy. On the contrary, the Luftwaffe for its part placed great 
hopes in restoring its air attack capabilities, to be used both for strikes agains, 
the Soviet armaments industry and for revenge raids against Britain, 

But it was the Allies who prevented such a potential shift in favour of the 
army by dealing a devastating blow to the Peeneminde experimental estab. 
lishment on 17-18 August 1943. The army ordnance department was com. 
pelled, after the destruction of the manufacturing facilities in Friedrichshafen 
as well, to create new large-scale production sites. This was something only 
‘Speer, who was at the peak of his power in the autumn of 1943, could guaran. 
tee. Industry too was showing increasing interest, after the completion of 
preparations by the army, in getting into this emerging business and attracting 
the further development for its own ends. 

‘Speer hastened to gain complete control of matters. This was made 
necessary also by the fact that Heinrich Himmler had instantly seen a chance 
of incorporating ‘the largest and most important armaments task that the 
Fahrer could assign’ into his SS empire. Originally, because of the need for 
secrecy, only German skilled workers—provided by the general Wehrmacht 
equipment programme—were employed at Peenemiinde; now, however, Hitler 
allowed himself to be persuaded that vast underground production facilities 
might very quickly be provided with the help of concentration-camp inmates, 
It was eventually agreed to establish the Mittelwerk GmbH which, under 
Speer's management, constructed the plant near Nordhausen with the help of 
14,000 of Himmler’ slave labourers.'"' The squabble about who would be 
in ‘charge of the project reached its climax in the autumn of 1944 because 
Himmler, as the newly appointed chief of army armaments, now also assumed 
the army's share of authority.""* The quarrel about the subordination of the 
A-4 special committee, which continued to direct manufacture, assumed 
grotesque forms during the final weeks of the war, but ultimately remained 
unresolved.'"* 

“Meanwhile the SS had been running its own experimental rocket centre for 
quite some time in the hope of giving some joy to the Fahrer with a develop- 


' Dornbenger, Peomemind, 316. 
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of its own at a time when he was disappointed with the result of long- 
sete bombardment, Uncertain about the prospects ofthe ne eaclelsin 
ier in August 1943, along with his order for speeding up development of 
rockets, had also ordered construction of the weapon code-named 
HochdruckpumPe (High-Pressure Pump).'"* Only in May of that year had he 
acquainted with this idea of an engineer from the Richling works. It 
javolved a fairly long system of pipes with chambers fitted laterally, from which 
juromatically ignited charges would lend a missile so much additional acceler- 
‘rion that it achieved a range of 170km. This long-range gun, also called 
‘lassges Lieschen (Busy Lizzy) or Tausendfiissler (Millipede), was a develop- 
sent of the traditional idea of super-guns, this one with a barrel length of 150 
metres and a calibre of 150mm. As the ‘V-3" this weapon was intended to direct 
‘entinuous harassing fire at London, from the Pas de Calais. 

‘This seemed to Hitler more readily comprehensible and realizable than 
the employment of long-range rockets. The army general staff, however, saw 
4 problem in the fact that the production of the accelerating charges for 
‘Hochdruckpumpe would inescapably result in a 30 per cent reduction in ammu- 
tition production. ‘It must therefore be examined whether one can really cut 
back on ammunition supplies to the fighting forces in favour of a weapon 
‘whose effect is unknown and whose development has not even been com- 
pleted,’ it was said." It was impossible to talk Hitler out of the idea, but the 
coemy relieved the generals of their worries: American bombers destroyed the 
fist position in France before it was able to fire a single shot. Two other guns 
ofthis type fired a few shells at Luxembourg and Antwerp at the turn of the 

rm 

Tttler had always believed that success depended on the massive use of 
missiles. Production plans for the A-g, however, gradually approached a realis- 
te scale in 1943. In 1942 a monthly production of up to $,000 rockets was still 
teing projected. In the spring of 1943 Degenkolb settled for 900 missiles, and 
in October the Army High Command eventually accepted this figure.'"” Peak 
production was reached a year later, after another cut in series production 
in order to free materials and manpower for other priority programmes." 
Production then did not greatly exceed 600 missiles a month, even though the 
‘continually postponed employment of the rockets once more aroused great 


‘|xpectations. 

Just under half the rockets manufactured were in fact used operationally, 
vrithout being able to affect the course of the war. The first ‘makeshift rapid 
employment’ of the A-4 in September 1944 amounted to a mere 156 missiles 
launched, divided moreover among fourteen target areas in southern England, 
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Source: Molsken, VM, 7. Sighaly dhcepent figures in 
Teving. Mare) Nes, yo. At the experimental series plant at 
Pecnemunde a further 314 A-gs were manufactured over the 


Belgium, and France.'"* By the end of the war a total of 3,170 had been fired. 
Of these 1,054 hit British territory, and there alone caused just under 10,000 
dead and seriously wounded.'" To achieve this ‘success’ German armaments 
policy had expended resources valued at approximately RMzbn. Even though 
this was only a quarter of what the USA spent on the Manhattan Project for 
building the atom bomb, it was, relatively, a similarly heavy burden for the 
German war economy. If one compares the enemy's loss of life in these delib- 
‘erate ‘retribution raids’, then this amounts to no more than a single average 
Allied air attack on a town like Hamburg. Peenemdinde, to sum it up, was a 
‘symbol of the nature of the Nazi regime."”" The A- programme resulted in the 
creation of institutions and weapons that made little sense strategically, and 
that in their implementation combined irrational aims, technocratic fanati- 
ism, and rivalries for power. 

“The army’s attempt to create an armament priority for the A-4 rocket, cate~ 
gorized as ‘war-deciding’, failed not only because of the High Command's 
‘weakness in pushing through its armaments policy, but also in the face of com- 
peting endeavours by the Luftwaffe High Command. 
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In June 1943 there was a successful long-range firing of the Fi 103, over 
34k, which induced Hitler to authorize its production, in parallel with the 
‘esalthough he viewed his Reich marshal's project even more sceptically than 
tbe army rocket. In his decisions he continued to vacillate between the two 
teeapons systems, Series production of the Fi 103 was delayed not only by tech- 
‘ical reverses and necessary modifications, but also by the shortage of skilled 
workers within ait armaments. As with the army, these weaknesses could not 
be remedied from the Luftwaffe’s own reserves of strength. Ultimately the two 
projects were, by competing, blocking each other. No clear, let alone final, 
decision for one or the other system was ever made by the supreme political 
and military leadership. Obviously neither the army nor the Luftwaffe were 
interested in bringing one about. 

Potential operational use of the Fi 103 moreover required, because of its 
slight range, the construction of costly launching ramps on the Channel coast. 
‘These were built at the expense of the Atlantikreall programme’ and were 
persistently bombed by the Allies. With the beginning of the invasion in 
Normandy the Fi 103, now the Luftwaffe’s"V-1", went into action as the first 
long-range weapon, but essentially failed to produce the hoped-for psycholog- 
‘al effect—in contrast to the A-g rocket, now called the “V-2', against which 
there was no defence. Total production of the Fi 103 was around 32,000. 

‘A large proportion of the flying bombs manufactured had technical faults; 
these were either scrapped or destroyed by the Allies before even becoming, 
‘sperational. Actual firings—22,384—were therefore only just over two-thirds of 
Production." Of this number 6,140 were downed by the Allied air defences. 
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In the final phase of the offensive 97.8 per cent were in fact shot down. A total 
of 5,822 flying bombs exploded on British soil, 2,448 in Antwerp, and roughly 
1,000 in the rest of Belgium. Several thousand crashed prematurely on German 
‘or enemy territory. Altogether 15,386 persons were killed by the flying bombs 
land rockets, and at least 47,028 wounded. A total of 37,282 buildings were 
destroyed and 1,587,674 were damaged." From a military viewpoint one 
might regard the flying-bomb operations as a success, since production costs 
on the German side were very much less than Allied expenditure on defence 
against them and on repair of the damage caused by them.'™ Seen strategically, 
however, they probably accelerated the end of the war. 

“The Luftwaffe’s V-1 programme not only reduced production facilities for 
the army’s superior rocket—immediately after the opening of the flying-bomb 
offensive Speer had cut back A-4 rocket manufacture to 150 a month in order 
to divert manpower and materials to the Luftwaffe project'”—but also 
damaged the Luftwaffe itself because its limited armaments potential was, for 
‘competitive reasons, directed towards the flying bomb instead of an effective 
anti-aircraft rocket. 

In vain did Willy Messerschmitt, the leading aircraft designer and manufac- 
turer, in the autumn of 1943 demand a clear priority for his Me 262 jet fighter 
at the expense of a parallel development of jet bombers to be used against 
Britain.’ The offensive weapon, he argued, should primarily be the inexpen- 
sive flying bombs. In order to intensify fighter production, which would decide 

© thi. soo, Divergent figures in Helimond, 1,297 
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sear major cuts would have to be made in other programmes. If necessary 
she wight even do without some of the anti-aircraft guns, so as to use manu= 
one mie, capacities for aircraft production. His proposals were not taken up, 
aly 0 # small extent. 
calan ait supremacy, s0 crucial forthe conduct of the war, was also lost 
“Géring’s Luftwaffe was unable to decide between attack and defence. 
both these tasks simultaneously proved impossible. Speer there- 
Te cith his armaments policy, had to do the dificult balancing act of, on the 


ae fo fighters 10 protect its own ground troops and, om the other, at the 
eer equally unable to provide acrial protection but who with their guns 
rere very thin on the ground. 

wre army concentrated all is reserves on the long-range rockets that were 
remake up forthe collapsed offensive ability ofthe Luftwaffe. Construction of 


ihe Axt, however, demanded an expenditure for which 24,000 additional 


er 
fo her hand, were neglected—the use of anti-aircraft rockets for protecting 
the homeland and the armaments industry, or artillery rockets as the most 
‘fective firepower on the battleficld. As the war went on, defence against 
Jowrflying aieraft became the army's most pressing problem. But in this area, 

decisions were made too late—not until the army's losses 


Gi) GROUND-TO-AIR ROCKETS AND ANTI-AIRCRAPT ARTILLERY 
Following a visit to Peenemiinde in June 1943 Carl Krauch, chairman of the 
1G-Farben supervisory board and Goring’s plenipotentiary for special ques- 
tions of chemical production—in a manner of speaking the Third Reich's 
chemicals minister—expressed doubts that ‘promoting the development of 
‘offensive rockets’ was the correct road. In view of the effective air raids by the 
Alles against which German fighters and anti-aircraft guns were evidently 
Poverless, priority should he believed now be given to the development of air 
‘defence rockets." The C-2 Wasserfall (Waterfall) ground-to-air rocket was a 


Neufeld, Rocket 274. 
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useful model, now available, He pleaded that this weapon be given priority for 
mass production and operationally employed en masse in a sudden strike, 
order to compel the enemy to give up his air raids and thereby to preserve 
Germany's ‘armaments potential in its present volume’. This would, mone 
over, avoid costly relocations of industry, evacuation of the population, ang 
construction of shelters, Any delay, Krauch warned in vain, might have 
‘war-deciding consequences’. 

‘Thoughts of developing ground-to-air rockets had been occupying those in 
anti-aircraft artillery circles since late 1932.'" The arguments against such 4 
weapon, however, were not to be lightly dismissed, and it was therefore decided 
in December 1941 that development work on it should be cut back. It was only 
in the anti-aircraft programme of 1 September 1942 that Goring ordered the 
resumption of work on an air defence rocket.'" The Generalflugzeugmeister— 
the chief of air forces special supply and procurement service—however 
reacted with reserve, holding the fundamental view that it would be preferable 
to cut back air defence production in favour of aircraft manufacture.’ The 
army's experimental establishment at Peeneminde eventually helped with 
development. It assumed the project work, and in February 1943 started on the 
construction of parts and of the entire weapon.'” Towards the end of 1943 
‘Wernher von Braun was instructed to make the C-2 operational. But the 
Problems of guidance and acrodynamics could not even be assessed yet. For 
Peenemiinde the ground-to-air rocket for the Luftwaffe was at any rate only a 
secondary development compared to its own A-4 ground-to-ground missile, 
According to initial plans it was thought feasible to produce 10,000 ground-to- 
air Wasserfall rockets a month.'” The A-4 special committee thereupon 
involved itself, so that Speer had a share in this production as well, Assigning 
the subsequent procurement of the air defence rocket to the industrial com- 
mittee for the production of the army's A-4 was certainly not a decision that 
favoured progress of the project. 

However, it was a long road to the start of series production. First of all, 
the guerrilla war between the various Luftwaffe engincers for the favour of the 
Generalluftzeugmeister had to be decided. But the competition between the 
development of remote-guidance air-to-air rockets for fighter aircraft and 
ground-to-air rockets continued. The Luftwaffe command could not make up 
its mind to scrap one of the two projects. In addition to competing basic ideas, 
joined now by the idea of an ‘interceptor’ (a rocket-propelled ground-installa- 
tions defence aircraft), there was a multiplicity of rival models of a ground- 
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qe-sirrocket In the end only 50 per cent ofall development tasks started could 
en be handled by the personne! available. 

‘Even after Speer’s takeover of air armaments in the summer of 1944 condi- 
sions did not change basically"The fact was thatthe armaments minister lacked 
ine echnical qualifications, while the individual officials naturally each 
arded “thet” project as the best. Speer eventually showed greater interest 
we solution of the problem of a target-secking air-to-air rocket’ 
fr agreement with General (Fighter Aircraft) Adolf Galland, who for his 
part championed the interests of his arm, Speer appointed Prof, Friedrich 

, until then chairman of the ‘special commission for accessories to 
‘honitions', as his authorized representative for the procurement of a fully 
functional complete model.'™ 

iks the Luftwaffe command failed to lend sufficient support to the ground- 
air rocket project, various technical developments continued—as in so many 
‘Similar instances—to run in parallel at competing firms, thus preventing con- 
{entration on the model nearest to operational readiness. In a report to 
Himmler, dated 14 October 1944, the SS Central Office drew attention to thi 
deplorable state of affairs, surmising that, had there been a restriction to the 
development of two models, ‘operational use of an air defence rocket would 
slmost certainly have been possible by now’.!"" 

‘Going and Speer reacted to this state of affairs with the Halbmond (Half 
Moon) programme. The development got into its stride only towards the end 
‘of 1944, when the planned offensive employment of jet fighters had failed, 
then emerged that it would not even be possible to ensure fuel supplies for 
air defence rocket. With the steadily worsening bottleneck for propellant and 
‘aplosives, needed for the army's artillery and the Luftwaffe's bombs, it proved 
impossible to divert the necessary quantities of highly concentrated nitric acid 
for powering the rocket." By spring 1945 there were only a few successful trial 
luunchings. Thus ended one of the Luftwaffe’s most significant weapons 
projects, one that was from both the military and the technological point of 
wen i decisive importance to the struggle for survival of Speer's armaments 
‘Not until the Fahrer order of 4 November 1944 was air defence given top 
‘ort. "This meant the production of conventional guns for the anti-aircraft 
forces, which accounted for by far the greatest part of the Luftwaffe in terms 
of personnel. Hitler's predilection for these gun batteries stemmed from a 
Aeeply ingrained army thinking." However, the reality of military conditions 
as quite different. Up to 40,000 guns were in operation in AA defence with 
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the Luftwaffe alone. Nevertheless, until the summer of 1944, the figures of 
aircraft downed by AA artillery lagged far behind those shot down by fighter 
aircraft. Not even the concentration of AA batteries to protect the most impor. 
tant armaments works, repeatedly urged by Speer, diminished the destructive 
strength of Allied bomber formations. 

“There was a heavy price to pay for the employment of the anti-aircraft per. 

sonnel. Over a million men were tied up in it. For every 16,000 shells fired only 
‘one aircraft was brought down." In 1941 manufacture of AA ammunition was 
twice that of field artillery ammunition for the army. Despite all the switches 
of priorities during the Speer era, anti-aircraft artillery still accounted for some 
18 per cent of all ammunition produced in the final year of the war." While 
visiting the Ruhr at the beginning of October 1943 Speer—not for the first 
time—experienced an air raid: 
From the terrace of the Haus Flick the minister observed a crippled four-engined 
bomber moving across the sky at low altitude, passed on by one cone of searchlights to 
‘another. The flak concerned was firing like crazy and for a quarter-hour the minister 
watched his A ammunition going phut without any effect. Only then, far over inthe 
‘west, was there a red torch sinking tothe ground as a sign that the flak finally had scored 
abit afterall." 


‘When, in order to step up the fighter programme, dramatic cuts had to be 
made at the expense of the rest of armaments production, there were more and 
more pleas for savings to be made on AA artillery. Walter Koehler, chairman of 
the Oberrhein armaments commission and minister-president of Baden, for- 
‘mulated this view in a letter to Speer: ‘I have long held the view—one shared 
‘by many knowledgeable people—that flak, unless it is firing at tanks, has been 
the greatest investment mistake of this war. The great hopes placed in this 
weapon at the beginning of the war have in no way been fulfilled.’The expen- 
diture of men and material on it, he argued, was in a ‘downright ridiculous 
ratio to its success." 

‘As a result of the changed operational conditions for the fighters in June 

19.44 their figures were for the first time below those of the AA artillery and 
Hitler, it seems, even toyed with the thought of dissolving the fighter arm, of 
not producing any more aircraft, and instead transferring the manpower to AA 
production." After the Normandy invasion the AA weapon suffered heavy 
losses because many of the guns in France were rigidly mounted on emplace- 
‘ments and were therefore lost in the German retreat. 

“The chief of the Luftwaffe general staff recorded reflections that AA artillery 
‘could be trebled by abolishing the fighter branch." Simultaneously Speer was 
preparing himself for the fact that, owing to the desperate situation on the 
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eastern front, the time was approaching when fixed AA guns would have to be 

it from urban areas. He therefore gave orders for an outrigger-type 
jun mount t0 be developed so that the bulk of hitherto immobile A guns 
right also be used for anti-tank use." 

By the end of the year Hitler got tired of having to call time and again for 
‘AA protection for the principal supply routes. “As this has so far 
without practical result, the army should take over this task for itself 

pe declared, ordering the creation of ten army AA brigades." 

“Antics like this in the field of acrial armaments were not only the result of a 
desperate military situation, but also a reflection of a deep-rooted conceptual 
(neertainty that had been typical of the Luftwaffe ever since its foundation. It 
hod never succeeded in focusing on a real priority in its armaments policy. 
Even though it had at its disposal the lion's share of the armaments volume, 
the Luftwaffe leadership had, ever since rearmament began, accepted that its 
targets could not be simultaneously reached. At no time was the newly estab- 
Ished aviation industry capable of producing bombers, fighters, and the whole 
range of necessary models in sufficient numbers. Plans for a strategic bomber 
fleet had initially been set aside, the idea, along with other plans, being post- 
poned again and again until such time as an imaginary ‘armaments freedom’ 


11,776 in 1941 to 39,807 in 1944. 

‘After the beginning of 1943 the share of fighters in overall production was 
substantially increased without the number of bombers being reduced. As a 
fighter cost only one-eighth as much to build as a heavy bomber, such an 
increase was possible without making major inroads on other areas. The 
Aviation industry—like that on the Allied side—had long been expanded into 
the biggest branch of industry. Its generous supply of manpower, means of pro- 
duction, and materials gave it enough leeway to meet additional requirements. 

In view of the first serious reverses in the air war Speer seemed to be 
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TaRLe ILtv.9. Production and losses of anti-aircraft guns 1942-1945 (army) 


Light A guns Heavy AA guns 
New supply _Losvtransferred _Newssupply __Losttransferreq 

198 

Jan. 163 9 - - 
Feb. 261 9 = 9 
Mar. 2 3° - 3 
April 218 "7 - 1 
May 249 36 = = 
June 300 4 - 1 
July 38 x» = 7 
Aug. 247 4 = 7 
Sept. 204 175 = 8 
Oct. 233 4 = = 
Nov. 175 4 os 9 
Dec. 237 » - 2 
1943 

Jan. 1 - 9 
Feb. a = a) 
Mar, ss = to 
Apr. 7 = 6 
May 29 = 7 
June 4 = 2 
July 's3 1 " 
Aug. 8 7 3 
Sept. 106 6 2 
Oct. 19 - 28 
Nov. bs - " 
Dec. 18 - 20 
1944 

Jan. a5 a 2 
Feb. $32 = 7 
Mar. 229 - 4 
Apr. 105 > 4 
‘May 273 = 19 
June 3 = 10 
July or - 16 
‘Aug. oH = “4 
‘Sept. 29 - 2 
Oct. 608 - 125 
Nov. 387 - 38 
Dec. 4 - 7 
1945 

Jan. 353 - 7 
Feb, a8 = 38 


Source: Survey of army armaments (weapons and equipment), BAMA RH Wy, 1093, 
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TABLE ILiv.10, Production and loses of anti-aircraft es 


1952-1945 (Lafesatfe) 
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‘Taste ILav.t1. Production and losses of anti-aircraft 
guns 1942-1945 (navy) 


1942 

Jan. a 7 
Feb. 2354 28 
Mar. 459 60 
Apr. a4 4 
May 45 M 
June 45, 8 
July 38 2 
‘Aug. 4s4 8 
Sep. co 4 
Oct. 9 " 
Now. 460 1 
Dec. so 1404 
1943 

Jan. 384 9 
Feb. 5 116 
Mar, 350 4 
Apr. > nv 
May 4 i 
June a) " 
July 3 bad 
‘Aug. a 189 
Sept. 380 9 
Oct. 16 232 
Now. 430 120 
Dec. 132 ~ 


prepared in the summer of 1943 to order, if necessary, even cutbacks in tank 
production in order to manufacture more aircraft.'** As, however, Hitler had 
no intention of reducing his demands on the army armaments, and as Speer 
obtained control of Luftwaffe armaments only in the following year, no such 
dramatic switch in armaments priorities took place. In any case the 

‘command had great problems in coping with the temporary ‘flood’ of new 
aircraft. Monthly output figures fluctuated a good deal, partly for seasonal 
reasons. The rate at which newly built planes could be test-run and accepted 
depended on flying conditions. In October 1943, for instance, there was such ® 
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puik-up of additionally detivered aircraft, along with a simultaneous conges- 
ton of machines with, forthe most part, just a few parts missing, that Milch 
plained: ‘Our hardstandings are crammed full of aicraf."" Hitler’ thirst 
vengeance morcover prevented defensive weapons clearly moving to the 
forefront of air armaments, Not until 1944 was such a shift achieved. 

{i DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTION OF JET FIGHTERS 

Defining priorities in air armaments was made difficult by the fact that even 
her 1944 the champions of using bombers offensively wielded considerable 
aMfuence within the Luftwaffe leadership. Milch always had a difficult time 
vein this, even after the establishment of the Fighter Staff. There was no 
uubt--even less so in retrospect—that the survival of the German Luftwaffe, 
oot hence also of Speer’ armaments industry, in the second half of the war 
Jepended crucially on whether Germany succeeded in producing a superior 
‘efensve aircraft in large numbers. Efforts to develop and manufacture a jet 
fighter were therefore of particular importance." 

Fiven before the war, experts in the Reich aviation ministry had initiated @ 

roadly based research and development programme designed to make the 
evolutionary idea of jet propulsion engines a realty. In common with the acro- 
opine manufacturers, however, their expectations tended to be long-term. 
Given the flood of orders for conventional piston engines, industry was 
peediess to say not interested in any acceleration of that project. Moreover, it 
Joon turned out that designers and other experts had considerably underesti- 
Inated the time necessary for its realization. In line with its offensive doctrine 
the Luftwaffe command was secking a high-speed bomber, whereas the new 
technology would be most readily applied to jet fighters. These programmes 
certainly were not assigned any particular priority after the beginning of the 
war. 
‘When air armaments were reorganized in 1942 it had to be borne in mind 
thatthe planned follow-on types were mostly unsuitable for standard equip- 
ment. Milch therefore gave his full backing to the expansion of the production 
of well-tested models, thereby blocking the introduction of new types for at 
least two years. ‘To cover himself for the preparation of these new types he 
promoted parallel development by different manufacturers, thereby preventing 
‘concentration of development capacities on the most important models. The 
successes in rationalization were then used by Milch for employing the skilled 
workers thus released on the extension of production facilities. 

‘The failure to concentrate the innovative potential did not greatly affect the 
jet aircraft, as it was only in 1942 that they were shown to represent a practica~ 
ble development. Towards the end of that year, therefore, they were given a 
higher priority rating. The heavy air blows by the Allies in the summer of 1943 
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then led to a rethinking of Luftwaffe strategy. With emphasis now being 
defensive operations the jet fighters acquired maximum importance. Howeyer 
Hitler, in agreement with the Luftwaffe general staff and against the yore 
General (Fighter Aircraft) Adolf Galland, decided that the Me 262, 8 the mon, 
advanced model, was, after being introduced as a “blitz bomber’, to be used yg 
oppose the invasion. Initially this order had no major consequences for ig 
manufacture, as the Me 262, after a transitional phase, was to be replaced by 
the Ar 234 jet bomber and then totally transferred to the fighter sector, 
With the Me 262 the Luftwaffe now had a vital project of highest priorn, 
‘one that would once more lend it qualitative superiority. However, there way 
already such reliance on the superiority of this machine that it was felt that 
large numbers of it were not really necessary. 

Production, however, was time and again delayed by a shortage of skilled 
labour and designers. There was a shortage of machine tools which could not 
bbe released from other priority programmes. Added to this were wrong design 
developments and interference with production by Allied air raids. All plans 
made it clear that mass production could not be expected until 1945. Never. 
theless the jet fighters were rushed into trials before they were ready'™ and 
then into mass production even though industry, with its small-scale produc- 
tion facilities, lacked the experience for tackling large-series manufacture, 
Promises of delivery dates that could not be met were a typical feature of air 
armaments, because this was often the only way in which firms could get some 
breathing space against the pressure of the Reich aviation ministry. 

Even the establishment of the Fighter Staff could not change the bitter real 
ization that the jet aircraft could not possibly reach the front in time for the 
spring of 1944.'" Hitler and Goring, however, were only belatedly informed of 
this regrettable fact. No one, it seems, was willing to confess to the Fahrer that 
he would not have a “blitz bomber’ to oppose the invasion. The crunch was to 
‘come in May. A clear decision had then to be made on which aircraft types 
‘were to go into production with absolute priority and in which designs. Ata 
conference on the Obersalzberg from 23 to 25 May 1944 all the problems of 
technology and procurement were, for the first time, discussed by Géring with 
the Luftwaffe command. Its principal result was that the rwin-track and diver- 
‘gent armaments strategies of the general staff and the Generalluftzeugmeister 
had to be most speedily coordinated. Only thus did Goring, as the ‘Reich 
marshal’, see a chance for himself to stand up to Speer, who was once more 
attempting to show his superiority after his illness and fall from grace, and to 
convey new-found confidence to the Fihrer. Manufacture was to be simplified 
by centralizing procurement, and output thereby increased." 
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Only during the subsequent report to Hitler did it emerge that, despite 
earlier instructions to the contrary, the Generalluftzeugmeister was still hopi 
to bring out the Me 262 asa fighter aircraft. The designer and manufactort 
Messerschmitt had likewise until then given Hitler the mistaken impression 
that this machine could easily be rearmed as a bomber. Now, Hitler under 
stood: there were going to be no ‘miracle weapons’ to fight the invasion. His fi, 
of rage was unprecedented, and so were the consequences. Shortly afterwards 
Milch lost his post, and Hitler no longer had any inhibitions about entrusting 
all air armaments to Speer—against Goring’s opposition." 

“The disavowed ‘Reich marshal’ put the blame exclusively on the military 
apparatus. “That's typical of the whole military pigsty, more undisciplined than 
anything anywhere else. What no civilian would dare, those gentlemen dare 
continually—simply to ignore orders. And then they cheat, one moment the 
‘matter is presented one way, the next moment another. The most undisciplined 
‘dump we have in Germany is the German Wehrmacht and its officer corps. No 
‘one obeys orders at all there any longer!""*> 

His words certainly were not an accurate description of the state of affairs, 
but are a reflection of the helplessness of one of the most powerful men in the 
‘Third Reich. In the matter itself no progress was made whatsoever. Although 
the jet aircraft were to be the nucleus of a new procurement programme, a 
compromise was fudged, for the time being, on the fighter or bomber issue. 
“The champions of a balanced air armaments programme once more managed 
to prevail. Goring, however, was unable to sell this result to Hitler. In the end 
he passed on the Fihrer order for the exclusive use of the Me 262 as a high- 
speed bomber. For him it was probably a matter of political survival, even 
though the outcome was months of violent altercations within the Luftwaffe 
command. 

“The Me 262 crisis marked the end of the Luftwaffe’s autonomous control of 
its armaments. Speer, Saur, and Himmler now moved into the vacuum. Saur, 
as head of the Fighter Staff, was—following the failure to repulse the 
invasion—authorized by Hitler to promote the manufacture of the jet aircraft 
by drawing on the whole of Germany's armaments industry." What mattered 
now, he believed, was to build ‘fighters and still more fighters’ “The fighter 
programme therefore ran under the new priority rating of ‘Zero’, What were 
buil, however, were mainly the old models in mass production. The intoxica- 
tion with large numbers soon evaporated when it was found that the military 
effectiveness of this output was slight. There were insoluble problems— 
providing a sufficient number of well-trained crews, the necessary ground 
organization, and, most of all, greater motivation of the pilots. Although more 
‘and more machines were being pumped out to the squadrons, readiness to 
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in combat did not increase but instead declined. Garing was in despair: 
camper I produce Soo in February, or produce 2,700 today, is a matter of 
‘Migerence to the fighter pilots. On the contrary, they just chuck more of them 
—_ 
intone Luftwaffe was unable to solve these problems with its command 
sepaniation it 848 up to Spec's armaments organization to accomplish the 
» Hitler was hoping for. Orders were therefore given ‘rapidly to switch 
‘Dike new priorities all the forces now being freed by programme cuts" — 
teh of course was possible only within the aviation industry. Goring was 
in this way eventually to attain a stock of 10,000 fighters, long-range 
and night fighters." The delivery plan for the Me 262 alone envisaged 
the completion of 1,334 machines by the end of 1944." The Fighter Staff— 
And after its dissolution the Armaments Staff—was interested in only one 
‘hing: being able to report to the Fuhrer the greatest possible production 
figures of the fact that there was not nearly enough fuel for them. 
‘Moreover, he allowed himself the luxury of projecting a cheap jet fighter 
that, asthe Folksidger (People’s Fighter), was to be available in large numbers 
by the spring of 1945. Preference was given to a Heinkel model, the He 162, 
put not until March 1945 were a few samples of it manufactured. Messer~ 
schmit, not only for business reasons, opposed this rival development, which 
a would hamper production of the Me 262, the only operational jet 
er 
As late as September 1044 Hitler expressed disappointment with the ‘pitiful’ 
‘Me 262 output figures. Despite a production boost only $64 of these latest jet 
fighters! were assembled by the end of the year, about half the number orig- 
inally promised, The fact that even Goebbels, as propaganda minister, 
promised to urge the elimination of production obstacles made no change to 
the difficulties.'”” Only a few of the machines actually saw operational service. 
Field Marshal Walter Mode! eventually joined in the numerous demands for 
jespebelel yarvared employed. The Allied air force was, he pointed 
‘emach movements aid cous ior lpn awen wd eecaa nee 
tralendon compels me png as a to men and matériel, “This 
262 ab 8 fighter Fequest an accelerated construction of the Me 
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1944/1945 

He 162 Ar234_Me 262 
New output to 21 Dec. 1945 — 150 364 
January 1945 = 35 167 
February 1945 8 15 296 
March 1945 u 14 295 
‘Up to 10 Apr. 1945 8 - 7 
Total 12g 21g 369 
Accepted by Luftwaffe 6 og 1039 
Lost through enemy action — 8 186 
Other losses - 7 402 
Stock on 10 Apr. 1945 6 100 297 
Of these, saw action = “4 181 


‘Source: Survey of deliveries, BA-MA RL 211624; aso in 
Schabel, fiance, 284. 


freedom of movement that is the precondition for all operations.""”” On his trip 
to the western front Speer became convinced of the seriousness of the situa- 
tion and supported Model's request.'"* When Hitler in November eventually 
‘gave permission for the employment of the fighters," the jets were no longer 
able to turn the air war around. 

Speer's takeover of air armaments therefore virtually made no change to the 
course of events or to the outcome. It was the last expansion of his sphere of 
authority, but it came at a time when the war economy had already passed its 
peak. In the struggle against Germany's collapse the armaments minister was 
tunable to work a ‘miracle’ even within the sphere of his new acquisition. 


(© The Redirection of Naval Armaments 

‘The naval command had given up the struggle a year previously and lost its 
armaments autonomy to Speer. Squabbles about the precedence of individual 
areas, here between heavy surface units and U-boat construction, had blocked 
the redirection of naval armaments, just as it had in the Luftwaffe with its inde- 
cision about bombers or fighters. 

‘The decision in the Kriegsmarine, however, was made sooner than in the 
Luftwaffe. With a new commander-in-chief, who up to then had represented 
the U-boat fleet, a shift of priorities became unmistakable as early as 1943- 
Admittedly this had few consequences for the overall volume of production, for 
which the armaments minister was now responsible. 
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‘Naval armaments policy had always suffered from a disproportion between 
targets and means. This applied, of course, to the other Wehrmacht services 

‘well, but the navy was particularly disadvantaged by the fact that its 
Sommander-in-chief Raeder and his armaments apparatus carried little weight 
sithin the Wehrmacht leadership. 

‘Unlike the army which enjoyed effective—albeit at first reluctant—support 
from the civilian munitions and subsequently armaments minister, and unlike 
the Luftwaffe which thanks to its politically powerful commander-in-chief 
Giring had a virtually free hand in its own armaments plans, the navy, by 

ng to an armaments policy of its own, found itself in hopeless isolation. 

Raeder had relied too long on his direct line to the Fahrer who, until 1942, 
had firmly supported the concept of a battle fleet. Hitler’s promises of arma- 
ments resources did not however in practice greatly help the navy over the 
‘course of the war, because overall armaments were increasingly controlled by 
‘Todt and, after him, by Speer and Milch. In the intricate and ruthless share- 
cut struggle the navy was much too bureaucratic and much too slow. Its arma- 
ments organization behaved too ‘decently’ and correctly. 

‘What the navy lacked was an effective integration into Germany's overall 
strategic and armaments-policy situation. This realization became inescapable 
in 1942 and eventually led to the change to Dénitz and Speer. 

Raeder had initially endeavoured to continue all previous programmes as far 
as possible. When the USA entered the war he relied on the increased impor- 
tance of the navy in the conflict with the western naval powers. Alongside the 
continued building of heavy surface units, U-boat construction was now more 
deliberately moving to the foreground. In the North Atlantic, however, where 
operations still seemed very promising and where the U-boat was the only 
weapon that could strike directly at the United States, the opportunity for a 
new shift in priorities was soon lost. 

(@ U-BOAT CONSTRUCTION 


Although at the beginning of 1942 the German navy had the world’s largest 
‘ubmarine fleet, with 249 operational boats, it was able initially to dispatch only 
tixto the American eastern seaboard." The inadequate setting of priorities in 
iS own sphere had disastrous consequences, as Raeder decided to meet the 
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“The great successes scored by the U-boat branch in the spring and summer 
of 1942, more than anything else, prevented a further concentration of forces 
and a higher performance in new construction. Although the attack on the 
‘enemy's supplies was now assigned ‘war-deciding” importance, Raeder per- 
sisted in confining the switching of priorities in the deployment of shipyard 
workers to within the U-boat area itself."”” At the same time major resources 
were being invested in port and shipyard construction, as well as in coastal 
defences, Instead of battleships being built, coastal batteries were installed. The 
initial successes of the 1942 summer offensive in the east even gave rise to 
thoughts of shortly removing shipyard capacities from the west, where they 
were being threatened by the Allied bombers, to the eastern Baltic, i. to 
Leningrad, and continuing to build the larger vessels there.'"" 

“The war against enemy supplies in the Atlantic was not, despite slowly rising 
production figures and major initial successes, brought to a decisive conclu- 
sion. The reason was the insufficient number of operational boats. As the battle 
was growing tougher, resulting in heavier German losses, it was no longer 
possible to compensate for these losses, which were the result of technical 
advances in Allied anti-U-boat defence. As late as spring 1942 suggestions for 
improving the performance of U-boats were received with scepticism by the 
naval operations staff. The seagoing engineers were complaining that in tech- 
nical terms the U-boats had remained at the 1918 level. The criticism of their 
colleagues in the design bureaux was outspoken. At least, these were told, they 
should get together amongst themselves so as to avoid every new type having 
to relearn the lessons of other models, ‘Nor has so far any design made 
allowance for the fact that a crew consumes food supplies according to the 
Jength of a mission, and that these have to be accommodated on board." The 
Amtsgruppe U-Bootwesen (section for U-boat matters) objected strongly that 
the critics had a total misconception of shipyard conditions: ‘It is absolutely 
‘out of the question to design a new U-boat type within two years and to have 
it ready for operations to such an extent that series production can start after 
the lapse of that time.’™ Speer soon proved it to indeed be possible. 

“The Navy High Command was forced by military developments to face new 
facts. It now placed its trust in the technical development of U-boats, to avert 
the threatening defeat. Hope was focused on new propulsion systems and on 
offensive and defensive armament. In view of the scarce development capaci- 
ties, however, these measures for improving a technologically obsolete system 
‘only slowly produced results. The real technological breakthrough from diving 
bboat to true high-speed submarine was still not seen. It was only in 1943/4, 
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when Himmler had come out in favour of the new propulsion method," 
Speer and Dénitz championed the building of the new type, which now hag 
proceed in parallel with continued construction of the obsolete models, aa 
which anyway did not become operational until the war was over. 

‘To escape from the armaments and strategic dilemma of the unsuccessy 
Auantic offensive it was necessary fundamentally to change the direction of 
naval armaments. The U-boat must at long last become the real focus of nay 
armaments—a process that, apart from having manning consequence, 
required basic changes in the navy's armaments policy." 

‘The new commander-in-chief did not adopt the most radical ideas, 
missioning or even scrapping the heavy surface vessels might have resulted in 
substantial economies in men and matériel, but Dinitz did not wish to push 
the argument with the phalanx of ‘fat ship’ champions to the point of risking 
split in the navy command. He believed that it would make more sense if he 
tried to lend greater emphasis to the navy’s overall interests in armaments 
policy. Although the utopian construction projects, such as the completion of 
aircraft carriers and giant docks in‘Trondheim in Norway, were suspended, the 
existing heavy units remained in service. 

Dénitz exploited his advantage as the newly appointed commander-in-chief 
to persuade Hitler to give the navy the support that had been denied to his pre- 
decessor. Exemption from call-up for the vital shipyard workers engaged on U- 
boat construction and repair was a small gain, to which Speer, too, consented 

unhesitatingly. Dénitz realized how important it was for his plans to establish 
good relationship with the armaments minister. This emerged most clearly in 
the precarious situation in the allocation of iron quotas, the most crucial 
element in the management of armaments, whose complex structure was 
‘under the sole control of the armaments ministry. 


(i) THE STEEL MEMORANDUM 


Immediately upon assuming his post Donitz had to embark on the struggle for 
an increased quota for the navy, Although overall steel production had been 
increased, the navy’s quota at the beginning of 1943 was actually 30 per cent 
below the figure for 1939. As early as December 1942 the naval operations staff 
had described this allocation as ‘totally insufficient and intolerable’, but had 
achieved nothing with Speer, for all his understanding."* Only Hitler himself 


Letter from Obersturmftihrer Helmut Zborowski to Himmler, re meeting aboard flagship 
_Enain Wisner on increasing underwater speed of autonomous long-range U-boats, 6 Feb, 1948, 
BANS 19/1716. Zhorowshi’s proposals were accepted by chief engineer K.zS. (Ing) Thedsen, but 
their origin was to be concealed 80 as to avoid opposition from the officials concerned, and to be 
presented as requests from seagoing crews or proposals by the technical staff of BAU. The admiral 
‘commanding U-boats, Rear Adm. von Priedeburg, conveyed his ‘most cordial thanks’ to Him. 

"* On the following passages sce Salewsi, Seekrepdcin, i. 268 and the new survey of the 
‘navy’ armaments policy by Schulae-Wegener, Krncpumarine- Rising. 

“* Letter from 1. Ski Ia, 15 Dec. 1942, and paper by Amt Rastung und Wehrwirtschaft der 
Kriegsmarine, 16, Dec. 1992, BAMA RM 7, 
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could order such changes of direction, though it was doubtful whether he was 
giegared wo make cu in the other Wehrmacht services 

Danitz ordered a memorandum to be drafted which ‘undoubtedly was one 
ofthe most effective documents’ produced by the naval operations staff during 

war.!* Its success was due to a sober and detailed presentation of the navy’s 
ruficient allocation and its consequences for the navy's most urgent arma- 
vrents targets. The statistics convincingly justified an irrefutable extra requite- 
ent of 62,000 tonnes of stecl, needed mainly for carrying out the principal 
tusks ordered by Hitler (stepping up U-boat construction and safeguarding 
‘maritime transport). 

‘The Falhrer could scarcely reject such a demand, Even so, the navy initially 
tad only 45,000 tonnes assigned to it, a useful amount given an original figure 
only 119,000 tonnes for the second quarter of 1943—if only it had been avail- 
Sple, Hitler seemed helpless because he knew that, while he could order an 
‘dditional allocation, he would then have to enforce changes in priorities else- 
ivpere, The only way out therefore was for Dénitz, in confidential talks with 

‘nd the leading industrialists, to work towards an increase in overall steel 
manufacture in favour of the navy. 

Even so the steel was not yet easily available for the new construction orders: 
atthe yards. Dinitz deliberately bypassed the official channels through Central 
Planning and instead placed his hopes in pressure ‘from outside’. He also 
adopted the unscrupulous methods of the other Wehrmacht services and 
immediately gave orders for the new construction programme, even though the 
iron allocation was not yet formally secured. He was confident that later hold- 
‘ps in current production would ‘somehow’ be overcome in the face of urgent 
military demands—meaning: if necessary by short-term sidelining of other 
‘Wehrmacht orders. 


)) THE 1943 NAVAL CONSTRUCTION PROGRAMME 

‘The principle of making a brisk start and giving the Fahrer the impression that 
one had a realistic concept for success, subsequently making supplementary 
demands whenever difficulties arose and thereby demonstrating ‘energy’ and 
‘arousing new hopes, had been demonstrated often enough by other persons 
responsible for armaments and indeed by Speer himself. The navy had at last 
eared how to play this game, and Dénitz was unscrupulous and adroit 
enough to gain Hitler's and Speer’s favour and to overcome even major 
internal opposition. 

During the preparations for the 1943 naval construction programme it 
‘merged that, even if the problem of iron supplies were solved, the naval arma- 
Ments authorities would not readily be able to create the necessary prerequi- 
‘ites for implementing that programme in time. For one thing, long-delayed 

needed to be taken about certain new models that were not yet ripe 
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for series production and were suffering from a shortage of designers and engi, 
cers, The overtaxing of the main department for warship construction ang 
resistance to the commander-in-chief"s pressure could eventually be dealt wie, 
only by handing naval armaments over to Speer, along with all the respons, 
bilities and competences, resulting in a radical solution that would scarce, 
have been attainable by the traditional hierarchy of the Navy High Command, 

Economical and concentrated application of effort had never been part of 
the navy's tradition. The golden times of naval armaments prior to the Firs. 
‘World War were long gone, but the structures in the areas of design and devel. 
opment, or of cooperation with the shipbuilding industry, had not greatly 
changed. Moreover, the aim remained the construction of a great-power flet, 
for which Germany's resources were insufficient in the long term. Neverthe. 
less, there had been a lot of planning and designing—at the expense of poten. 
tial series construction that was delayed or prevented as a result. Given the 
continuously changing requirements and technological developments, there 
was no end to the search for ‘definitive’ and perfect models. 

‘Since Germany began to rearm in the mid-1930s there had been no techno- 
logical breakthrough in the navy—in cither ship design or propulsion and 
‘weapons technology—nor any particular expansion of warship construction, 

Dénitz soon realized that the bottlenecks and difficulties stemmed not only 
from the navy's inadequate weight within armaments as a whole, but also from 
its own ‘anachronistic organization’.""* His predecessor's antipathy towards 
Speer's civilian armaments bodies—which in the army had been gradually dis- 
sipated since 1940—inevitably also led to considerable losses through friction 
and time-wasting in working with naval departments. Their comprehensive 
integration into the armaments ministry's decision-making processes therefore 
seemed the only sensible solution. 

It was not only organizational and conceptual resistance that had to be inter- 
nally overcome before naval armaments could experience a new upswing. 
Another well-nigh insoluble problem was manning. The amount of additional 
‘manpower needed had to be wrangled over at other levels higher up, and the 
‘outcome always remained uncertain. If, however, the new fleet was to be 
manned and made operational, a considerable effort was needed, beginning 
with the struggle for a share of new recruits and all the way up to the training 
of ships’ commanders and staff officers. By the autumn of 1944 this amounted 
to nearly 300,000 men—an additional requirement of personnel which, given 
the army's disastrous manpower situation, was scarcely realizable."™The naval 
operations staff, with some justification, foresaw the danger ‘that material is 
available, but not the workers to build ships with it, and that ships will be built, 
but there will be no sailors to man them’.""” 


1 Salemi, Subrcrddent, 278. On the organizational changes see Schulte Wegener, 
Ruane. Yo 
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ciding’offensives with their new weapons projects the army with the 
construction of long-range rockets, the Luftwaffe with jet fighters, In the 
autumn of 1943 Hitler granted ‘priority’ to all three. 

Right up 10 the end of the war Donitz never gave up hope that his navy 
might, after all, succeed in gaining the leading position in armaments and 
fence in the overall conduct of the war. He certainly had an armaments plan 
developed and embarked on with just that in mind, supported by che ambitious 
Speer who, at the peak of his standing as Hitler's “crown prince’, had no 
scruples about promising to carry out Dénitz’s programme provided he could 

naval armaments into his empire 

‘The 1943 naval construction programme grew into not only the German 
rny’s last construction project, but also its most extensive."™* At a time when 
the collapse of the German army was being heralded on the eastern front, 
‘when Géring’s Luftwaffe was no longer able even to protect Germany's cities, 
and the navy had to give up the battle of the Atlantic—the greatest disaster in 
is bistory—the Navy High Command was backing an armaments plan that 
was o create, within five years, the greatest fleet ever projected in Germany. In 
theory it would comprise 2,400 U-boats in 1998, 40 destroyers, 60 torpedo 
tous, 424 S-boats, and 8,210 other vessels—certainly conceived as a renunci- 
sina of the old model of a high-seas fleet, but nevertheless a plan that was 
‘etached not only from reality but also from the economic potential and the 
overall military structure of the German Reich." 

Disregarding the still unsolved problems of material and personnel, Dénitz 
a4 conference on 7 June 1943 took the definitive decision on the pro- 
framme." Unconcernedly he laid down the long-controversial new designs, 
setled for engine propulsion instead of high-pressure supetheated steam for 
destroyers, and defined on-board weapons—all areas of dispute for many years 
beoween the naval operations staff and the departments of naval armaments. 
‘The programme envisaged the new construction of eight destroyers a year (3 
‘ulti 1942), twelve torpedo boats (19442 = 6), 108 MTTBs (1942 = 36), as well 
1 h6y2 other vessels. It also included the new U-boat building programme 
‘th 4o new boats a month. Altogether this meant a doubling of the navy's 


2b See comprehensively Schulze-Wegener, Knegmarmne Rustume, att 
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previous shipbuilding volume. These figures were never attained, not even in 
1944/5. 


(iv) LIGHT NAVAL FORCES: 


‘There was a clear shift of emphasis away from previous armaments pro- 
grammes. While U-boat construction was to be boosted, albeit initially only 
with the obsolete VII C type, light surface vessels were becoming more impor- 
tant, Until then they had been virtually hidden within the official U-boat pro- 
gramme. In 1942 Raeder had tried, without much success, to initiate an 
independent construction programme."*' The reason was Germany's looming 
defeat in the war of supplies for ‘Fortress Europe’. Supplying the Afrika Korps 
in 1942/3 proved a failure, as did the attempt to strangle Allied supplies to 
‘Murmansk. 

A growing demand for light warships and transport vessels was a matter of 
urgency. Dénitz, as the new commander-in-chief, saw justification for it not 
only in the tactical and operational requirements of the U-boat war—after all, 
the U-boats escorted 1,024 convoys in western waters in 1942—but also in 
Germany's war economy generally. Not only did the navy have to guard 
Wehrmacht transports from Norway to the Black Sea, but also the crucial 
supplies of iron ore from Scandinavia. In the Norwegian area alone some 7,000 
merchant ships were escorted in 1942, carrying nearly a million tonnes of 
‘Wehrmacht property, and some 231,000 troops were transported as well." 
Operations in the eastern Baltic, the North Sea, the Mediterranean, and the 
Black Sea were on a similar scale." 

Of 108 destroyers asked for at the beginning of the war only 19 were avail- 


Memorandum from naval operations staff on construction of light naval forces, 24 May 
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in March 1943; indeed at the beginning of April only 13 were operational. 

no ity of other convoy vessels was on average only one-third of the 
requirements notified. The shipyards were thrown into disarray as 

rand more vessels already under construction had to be cancelled for lack 
Srmaterals. To make further cuts in favour of U-boat construction was not an 

fon, The weakness of escorts had resulted in the loss of 133 merchant ships 
opin 1942-A further 176 had been put out of action through damage—about 
spe-thitd of the total freight capacity. Speer had been compelled to react to this 
ty esublishing a special programme for building merchant tonnage. 
(AIR SUPPORT 
‘The retreat in the east and the threat of invasion in the west, along with resis- 
tance to the Allied attack in the Mediterranean, undoubtedly lent the navy 
Miditional importance in the overall defence of Fortress Europe’, Whether this 
‘tas enough to eliminate its lack of battleworthy warships, however, was very 
Joubtful indeed, One of the reasons for the Kriegsmarine’s losses in the U- 
poat war as well as in coastal waters was inadequate air support. The ships’ 
anti-aircraft weaponry Was outdated and inadequate. The German navy had no 
tir force ofits own—a bone of contention with Goring over many years.'"* 

‘Construction of a first aircraft carrier was to have been completed by the 
shipbuilders in the spring of 1943, so that trials of aircraft might have begun 
then. However, with Dénitz’s appointment as commander-in-chief of the navy 
all plans for using heavy battle units were scrapped. This affected not only 
tuttleships but the use of aircraft carriers as well."” As late as autumn 1942 
preparations had begun for converting four heavy vessels into auxiliary aircraft 
tarrers. In the euphoria of the summer offensive Hitler had originally 
approved these measures. It was envisaged that five aircraft carriers and auxil- 
iar aircraft carriers would be available by the end of 1944—an important pre- 
requisite also for the far-ranging employment of U-boats in a joint battle 
against merchant shipping. However, the navy was unable from its own 
resources to overcome the long-standing bottlenecks in manpower and 
material allocation. By concentrating on U-boat production it eventually had 
to abandon all hope of having an air force of its own. 

‘The overburdening of the Luftwaffe with air support for the army, with 
revenge raids on Britain, and with the air defence of the Reich left little scope 
in 1942 and 1943 for providing adequate cover for the navy. Goring at least dis~ 
ensed with acquiring waterborne craft of his own, and quickly established a 
fod relationship with Dénitz as his new ‘colleague’ in the Wehrmacht 
‘ommand. The ‘continuous covert struggle between the two Wehrmacht 
‘ervices’ was suspended on 25 February 1943." Goring, however, could not 
hold out any great hopes. Employment of long-range reconnaissance aircraft 
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in support of the U-boat war could scarcely be increased.” New models, such 
as the Me 264 ‘miracle aircraft’, had already dropped out of the air armaments 
schedule, focused as this was on bombers and fighters. Yet the Me 264 was 
especially close to Hitler’s heart, as the only machine capable of flying from a 
base inside Germany to New York with a bomb load and getting back again, 
‘Once an experimental model had been completed he kept urging Speer to 
build a small number of these valuable machines, which were useful also as 
maritime reconnaissance aircraft.’ As late as August 1944, when air arma- 
ments had been taken over by Speer, Hitler urgently called for a start of pro- 
duction. Although orders were placed, the minister eventually convinced Hitler 
that the defence of German air space must have top priority, and that aban- 
doning the Me 264 would mean that for every one not built seventeen modern 
jet fighters could be manufactured instead.'” Hitler saw his point; but doing 
so robbed the U-boat fleet of—literally—any outlook. 

‘There was never any consensus within the Luftwaffe command on what con- 
struction programmes were most purposeful, but there were some who sug- 
‘gested that safeguarding coastal waters and waging war against Allied supplies 
might pethaps be accomplished by the Luftwaffe alone, and indeed more cost- 
effectively." Such a war against enemy tonnage might very well be conducted 
by the new He 177 bomber, the development and construction of which 
however—as clearly emerged in 1943—Was probably the greatest disaster story 
of Géring’s whole Luftwaffe armaments effort. 

‘Theoretically this was a fascinating possibility but, apart from technical and 
conceptual prerequisites, it was bound to raise the question of whether such a 
strategic U-turn in Germany's conduct of the war would primarily benefit the 
Luftwaffe or the navy in terms of armaments and leadership. Dénitz and 
Goring preferred to shirk this question, endeavouring to gain the Fahrer’s 
favour each in his own domain. And Hitler lacked the overall view and also the 
imagination even to approach such a fundamental shift of priorities in arma- 
ment 

Dénitz contented himself with regretting the ‘great mistake’ that, simulta 
neously with the U-boat service, an effective air force had not been established 
that would have been able, over the sea, to assist the operations of the U- 
boats." His demand in June 1943 for the establishment of nearly ten 
Geschwader, mostly He 177 bombers, for the tonnage war was totally unrealis- 
2° Goring certainly had no intention, any more than had the Luftwaffe 
Nite, Eimsat, soft 
ti. 2274 
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qa staff, of going over toa joint sea-air conduct ofthe war.” He persisted 
sre ‘more on the continuation of a ‘parallel conduct of the war’ by the two 
ai fomach services fearing aftr the integration of naval armaments i the 
were of his val Speer that the Luftwaffe might slr lose its autonomy. 
anit even let Dnitz have the twelve very-long-range reconnaissance 

he had asked for, but only four—two of which were prematurely 
aged nan lied ai aac, 

yan Donitz presented his daring naval construction programme and the 

ts it entailed to Hitler, this had a bombshell effect." ‘I haven’t got 
rearonneh the shocked dictator replied. “The flak and night fighters have 
re to protect Germany's towns. The eastern front has to be 

|The army needs divisions for its task of protecting Europe.” 
‘Donitz thereupon threatened that, as a consequence, the war at sea and 
nee the threat to Britain might come to an end, Hitler nervously retreated. 
hemmated for specific detailed requirements so that, after consultation with 
Speer he might pethaps be ale ‘to help’ 

ne Grand Admiral had reason to be triumphant. Hitler granted him prac- 
gealy everything for his 1943 naval construction programme. But he also 
stad that oly an agreement with Speer would be of practical use. Handing 
reve ohim the responsibilty for naval armaments on 20 June 1943—‘perhaps 
se post profound of all caesuras in the history of the German navy"*"*—was 
rscavy price to pay. Even though Ddnitz in this way achieved more than his 

1, not east by more firmly embedding a naval way of thinking in the 
Prrll armaments effort, this development was not, as he had been hoping, 
reflected in hard production figures. 

‘When examining the controversial question of ‘benefit’ one should not, on 
the other hand, disregard the fact that, with a dramatically deteriorating war 
ution and armaments bottlenecks, even maintaining the volume of new 
onsuction was made possible solely by the ceaseless support of the arma- 
nents ministry and its agencies. Whether or not the armaments-policy ‘scut- 
ting’ of the German navy in 1943/4 would have freed up substantial resources 
that might have been more meaningfully—albeit not decisively—employed for 
strengthening other branches of the Wehrmacht, such as aircraft or tank 
manufacture, remains an open question. 


(v) THE ‘NEW U-BOAT WAR? 

‘After the collapse of May 1943 the naval command had defined the ‘new U- 
‘oat war’ as the main aim of its armaments policy. Boosting of new construc- 
tion achieved with Speer’s help, was just one, though an essential, measure for 
‘overcoming the ‘vacuum’ in the Atlantic and giving the German navy back an 
‘operational role.””’ The crisis had been correctly understood as one of weapons 
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development, with the Allies owing their victory not so much to their ny 

cal superiority as, predominantly, to a dramatic technological lead in location 
techniques using radar and other electronic means, The establishment of 4 
‘navy scientific guidance staff", headed by an electronics expert, towards the 
end of 1943 failed to catch up with the enemy’s lead in this field." 

Dénitz attempted to promote the restoration of his operational strength by 
different means: rapid introduction of new armament and equipment (snorke} 
AA weapons, torpedoes, anti-location devices) was to render the inferior boats 
“equal” again; the tonnage war was, for the time being, to be continued by other 
means (Luftwaffe and mine warfare); and the quality of the boats in the 
Atlantic was to be enhanced with new models. Although he certainly achieved 
some success in these areas, ultimately he failed everywhere.” The necessary 
radical transition from the diving boat to the genuine submarine was left 
undone. Instead, Donitz placed his hopes on an additional propulsion drive, 
the Walter turbine, which would, over a short period, lend the boats a higher 
underwater velocity. AS series production could not begin until 1944 at the 
earliest, the ‘electro-boat’ offered itself as an intermediate solution. This main- 
tained the conventional propulsion, but was able, by means of a snorkel, to 
regulate the air supply to the diesel engines and thus make the boat capable of 
prolonged underwater travel. 

“The U-boat programme eventually became the principal hope. It seemed 
that the signals were optimally set in the summer of 1943. However, to prevent 
2 gap’ in production through the introduction of new models, a major risk was 
taken: thus 180 older models, construction of which should really have been 
stopped and the metal recovered by scrapping, were kept in production—even 
at the cost of uselessly tying up large resources. 

Hopes were focused on Speer’s ability to make better use of production 
capacities through rationalization. The signals for this had been set by the 
decision to introduce for the new boats a serics manufacture in sections 
‘without advance runs’, a practice greatly disputed within the navy. It soon 
‘emerged that, in spite of Hitler's promises, provision of the necessary 
personnel and material fell short of expectations. 

‘Central Planning tied the additional stec! allocation to the new construction 
plan, as this was now Speer’s responsibility. To this end he cut to one-half the 
allocation of other quotas for the fourth quarter of 1943, especially those for 
the navy’s own construction plans. The priority attached to U-boat building 
thus made improvisation necessary in many other areas. Equally serious was 
the worsening bottleneck in manpower allocation. In spite of Hitler's support 
the Wehrmacht High Command found itself unable to modify its overall 
personnel plans in favour of the navy. Hence the most desperately needed 
manpower had to be withdrawn from the navy's coastal defences—at a time 
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ty seapping the effort this would require, it hoped to be able immediately to 
build up to an additional 1,000 fighter aircraft a month, 


Allied air raids played a decisive 
‘t0t be attained. On 12 May 1944 Speer, 
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developing the Walter boat. 

He no longer expected production of the new special fuel in 1945, and did 
not wish to share with DSnitz the risk of adapting U-boat propulsion to the 
difficult-to-manufacture -Stoff™ Up to 1943 FStoff (concentrated hydrogen 
peroxide) had been tested as a possible chemical agent for gas warfare. This 
highly inflammable substance developed gases that had an instant lethal effect 
‘on living creatures; in combination with nitric acid it caused huge explosions 
with rocketlike effects.” It was consequently also considered as a special fuel, 
‘and was immediately ordered by the Wehrmacht services for new weapon 
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grelopments The Breaest interest was shown by the navy, which saw init a 

ae ft fr ts new U-boat and orpdoes, and therfore ceed the 
um output for itself. Even though in July 1944 this amounted to only 1,40 

eaiges a month, the navy expected steeply rising requirement. 

nus was based on the planned construction of the Walter boats, on which 

Tmediate decision had to be made, despite the many unresolved questions, 
saint there was a danger that the other Wehrmacht services would also 
DOW on the new fuel.” Donitz was caught up in the urgency presented by 
pountsumed constraint. In addition to the army, which was claiming the fuel 
this ona rockets the Luftwaffe now came out witha huge demand for FSiof. 
forrtended to use it for its planned Me 163 jet fighter, for the V-1 flying bomb, 
tiraerial torpedoes, and for assisted launches. A share-out struggle developed 
fo tich there was no rapid decision." 

‘The impression arose that requirements were much higher than planned 

tion, s0 that additional efforts were needed to expand the plants. By July 
myo manufacturing capacities were to attain an order of magnitude of some 

Tonnes a month. By late 1944 stocks of over 10,000 tonnes had accumu- 
Pim with an actual consumption of 660 tonnes by the navy (January 1945), 
po tonnes by the Luftwaffe, and 150 tonnes by the army. Although con- 
trioxion lagged far behind the requirements notified, expansion of produc- 
‘ion facilites was pushed ahead—a farce driven essentially by the illusory plans 
forthe new U-boat war’. 

Because ofthe los of the Atlantic coast, which represented a painful reduc 
tion of valuable infrastructure, a further expansion of U-boat pens and ship- 
yards in Norway had then to be considered. Dénitz again pinned his hopes on 
the capacities of the Speer ministry, and therefore put the entire naval building 
programme under its control.” Considerable cuts had to be made similarly to 
the'Hansa’ programme for building standard freighters. The first 9,000-tonne 
‘Hansa ship had in fact already been delivered, and giving up the programme 
‘as entirely out of the question as ore supplies from Scandinavia soon became 
the lst vital artery of the armaments industry.” 

Just as he reacted with political fanaticism to the coup d’érar of 20 July 1944, 
so Dénitz had blind faith in the general mobilization of all forces promised by 
Speer, Goebbels, and Himmler. At a commanders’ conference on 24 August 
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1944 he announced the success of the fighter programme that was going to 
make it possible, from September on, to regain air supremacy over the Reich, 
‘The navy would therefore continue the U-boat building programme on ay 
undiminished scale, in order again, after February 1945, to be able massively 
to intervene in the course of the war. For the time being he could point only to 
the ‘excellent results’ achieved by the new midget craft. ‘A great deal is being 
expected of this weapon.’ He also assigned top priority to the building of motor 
torpedo boats.’ 

‘The rapidly changing situation after September 1943, however, made 4 
further re-examination of the 1943 naval construction programme necessary, 
For all practical purposes the navy was ready for operations only in the North 
Sea and in the Baltic. Even so, the operations department refused a further 
reduction of armaments targets. Only a few insignificant shifts of emphasis 
(savings on MT'Bs) were authorized,”” even though the figures achieved were 
bby then far below the targets aimed at. 

‘When it was drawn up, the programme still had feasible perspectives; a year 
later it had become totally utopian. Instead of a new and realistic plan, the 
naval command was pursuing the creation of emergency programmes extend- 
ing into 1946 and persisting with its seemingly successful method of overcom- 
ing its own difficulties by further demands on overall armaments. Even though 
the shipbuilding plan had to be adjusted to the recognition of new facts at ever- 
shorter intervals, each quickly overtaken by fresh events,” those in charge 
‘were staring, as though mesmerized, at the ‘new U-boat war’ that was due to 
start in April 1945. Promises were made, including one from the Luftwaffe to 
the effect that a new very-long-distance reconnaissance plane would be made 
available, without anyone seriously examining the chances of this being realiz- 
able. Speer conceded that Dénitz moreover needed new large U-boat pens for 
‘a successful submarine war. This, he thought, might be more important than 
building bunkers to protect aircraft factories, which might at a pinch be accom- 
modated in caves.” 

‘The words ‘end of the war’ remained taboo even when the end was begin- 
ning. Those responsible for armaments, and not only in the navy, continued to 
indulge in illusions of freedom of action with ‘priorities’ and points of main 
effort even when they had long lost such freedom. They escaped from their 
responsibility for adequate weapons supplies for the badly mauled formations 
and units of the Wehrmacht by wallowing in a din of hold-on propaganda and 
hectic planning. 


© Address by Dénitz, 24 Aug. 1944, rept. in Salewski, Seekriegdeitung, ii. 640-8. On the history 
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TABLE ILtv.14. Naval construction programme 1943 
Delivery and planning of new naval units. Plans of the main committee for shipbuilding (as at 7 September 19.44) 
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(A) The Priorities Toot 
Shortly after Germany began to rearm it became normal practice to react to 
the widening gap between what was being asked for and what was possible by 
setting out priorities. Initially it was just a question of one Wehrmacht branch 
‘enjoying precedence over another, but soon a differentiation became 
between weapons programmes within one and the same service. Next, the 
adoption of certain weapons systems and models required regulating, until 
eventually after the beginning of the war a system of priorities arose that was 
steadily spreading and had to be adjusted to a changing situation.” Priority 
lists were compiled, veritable bureaucratic masterpieces representing the result 
of an invariably laborious process of harmonization within the mi 

ments bureaucracy, and intended to serve as guidance for increasing arma- 
ments output. 

Despite repeated criticism, especially from industry, and despite clear signs 
of the inefficiency of this management tool, the Wehrmacht High Command 
‘eventually got itself entangled in such a jumble of regulations that—given gen- 
erally stagnating armaments production—it became impossible to place an 
order without an official priority rating. Basically, requirements and their 
‘urgency were subject to change, and the problem, as in every industry, was to 
meet the most urgent requirements first. But it had become the habit not to 
limit individual requirements but to trust instead in the effectiveness of priority 
is 


If, however, aircraft were more urgently needed than trucks, then it should 
have been decided exactly what level of aircraft requirements would have to be 
met before the dammed-up requirement of trucks should again receive 
priority." 

‘The defining of priorities was moreover focused on the end-product without 
allowing for the fact that there was no parallel flexibility where the require- 
‘ments for the means of production was concerned. Thus the textiles industry 
was given no consideration at all, even though requirements for textiles might 
well gain in importance in wartime. Owing to that industry's low rating it might 
happen that the machine foreman in a spinning shop was switched to priority 
aircraft manufacture, even though fifty women textile workers were, in conse 
quence, seriously impeded in their work. 

‘The same applied also to material means of production, such as machines 
and accessories. Whereas the end-product, for example tanks, had a general 
priority rating, the priority chain, if broken down into individual means of pro- 
duction and components, diverged in all directions. So if an armoured vehicles 
factory enjoyed top priority, but not the manufacture of vehicle winches, then 
the tanks, manufactured at full pressure, were unable to leave the works 
because they lacked winches. 

2 See Germany and the Second Wild Wir, wt. $8 
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the army. The war economy and armaments department's old priority scale 
‘ning roman numbers had been extended in 1940 by the special grades $ and 
$$ for urgent requirements. As most Wehrmacht orders were in these two 
special grades, the earlier grades of la, Ib, and II had to be converted into 

orders and no longer enjoyed any special priority." When, at the 
beginning of 1942, the Wehrmacht High Command spoke of a main-effort pro- 
gramme, this caused further confusion in industry, where it was thought that 
Even the special grades would now be no longer valid.” 

‘The special priority grades, which continued to exist,? were trumped by the 
new minister in July 1942 with a further special grade DE. This was intended 
to facilitate special efforts exclusively for the development or incipient series of 
‘very special priority manufactures in a limited number of items or for one-off 
orders for equipment to be provided at top speed’.””” Here Speer intended to 
create for himself an instrument that would allow him in his conversations 
with Hitler to react to his special requests. In that respect the priority system 
was very convenient. A new programme was simply placed at the top, but no 

‘were cut at the bottom of the list. 

‘As might have been expected, Speer thereby triggered a new struggle for the 
special grades, since only thus were additional raw materials and manpower to 
te obtained. Rationing of the means of production generally was certainly 
made more transparent and more reliable by the reorganization of iron 
quotas. But as far as control of armaments orders was concerned, the 
priority regulations continued in force, elevating temporary arrangements and. 
indecision into a system. The result was a sense of uncertainty that inevitably 
spread throughout the economy. 

Not even Speer could prevent ever-new changes being made, new priorities 
being defined, and a yet higher degree of precedence being put above existing 
Precedence—even though a verbal superlative had been used as early as 1942. 
‘Added to the priority lists for the armaments industry were uncoordinated and 
divergent lists for other manufactures, for raw materials, for power, for 
manpower employment, for construction and transport, and for foreign trade. 


“* OKWAVIRGAmURG Ib No. 890/42 aK, re urgency of Wehrmacht manufacturing pro- 
[panes Wehrmacht, 10 Ma. 1942, and OKW/WIRGAmt RG Tp No. 3900/43 we irepula hea 
‘eon of orders in riot listing, 38 Ape. 1943, BA-MA RW 101296 

Circular from C-in-C navy to armaments inspectors, 25 Feb. 1942, with @ subsequent 
“safcaion, BA-MA WT F 5900, Pt. 2 
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In an intoxication with discovery the various offical bodies were forever listing 
new articles oF requirements as priorities, often only for a short time, 

Hitler's armaments minister was of course, with his frequent promises to his 
Fahrer, setting ‘a bad example’. It did not help discipline if he decreed pun. 
ishments for unauthorized changes by others or if he reduced to a minimum 
the number of armaments bodies entitled to issue priority grades.” For the 
practice of armaments manufacture the priority regulations were pethaps of 
lesser importance. They had to be clarified and defined in detail in the com. 
mittees and industrial rings. Here new priority grades and programmes proved 
to be disruptive, as did the frequent short-time changes 10 ongoing pro- 
grammes, resulting as they did in readjustments and waste of time and 
effort. It became almost impossible to control the assignment of priorities, 
to subcontractors especially. The armaments ministry accepted with resigna- 
tion that ‘go per cent ofall enterprises use the priority they have obtained from 
somebody not for the article for which they received it, but for something 
where they are uncovered. This is highly immoral." The ‘groteque results of 
the priority grading were generally mitigated only by the fact that the imple- 
‘menting bodies out in the districts only partially observed the priority lists'2"” 

‘The lists were probably more important for balancing the interests of the 
customers on the higher bureaucratic and political level. In a sense, the lists 
‘were merely tickets for boarding the armaments industry's chronically over- 
crowded train. Speer was fully aware of the problems, and at an early stage 
endeavoured to contain and personally to regulate the army's demands for pro- 
‘gramme changes. But with all his efforts it took him until the summer of 1944 
to gain complete control of the Wehrmacht’s armaments. 

Despite increasing centralization of decision-making, and despite further 
progress towards planning of the economy, armaments continued to be subject 
to various impulses and influences. Genuine maintenance of precedence in 
orders and manufacture required adjustments in the allocation of workers, 
guaranteeing their reserved status against renewed call-ups, approval of 
‘building projects, machinery, etc. In these often entangled conditions 
numerous authorities and agencies would all have to pull in the same direc- 
tion—an enterprise only rarely achieved even in an authoritarian Fiber state. 

Formal regulation of priorities in ‘booking’ the end-products of armaments 
‘may have had some measure of transparency. What was alarming, however, Was 
the unpredictable use of alleged Fihrer directives with which the customers 
endeavoured to achieve direct influence with authorities and enterprises, even 
though these ‘directives’ were originally no more than brief expressions of 
opinion by Hitler. Here the armaments minister had to depend on his middle- 


2 Decree on iregularclassiication of orders in priority listing, 4 May 1942, Bulletin No.4 
from Reich minister fv armament and emmuration, ¥. 
See examples inthe survey by Jansen, Munatrsmm, 8 
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4 agencies to oppose such efforts in good time. If, on the other hand, 
tetjonal interests joined forces under the patronage of the Gauleiters, Speet's 
rear rity Was apf tO COME UP against is limit, 

‘His ambition to become the unchallenged master of Germany's war 
economy had a certain factual justification in view of the need to streamline the 
Sulttude of priority regulations. This emerged clearly after the spring of 1944, 
pen, after the blows suffered by his position, he had problems in resisting the 
Tendency towards independence of special representatives and new command 


"The struggle for top priority ratings was ultimately also evidence of political 
weight, power, and prestige. As bottlenecks and upheavals increased in the war 
in 1944/5, Hitler showed a tendency to yield to the urgings of com- 
fanders-in-chief and special representatives by promising them ‘top priority” 
jathout however abolishing or reducing other priority grades, while Speer, 


Fpsolute priority peak was created with the establishment of the Fighter Stal 
in April 1944, however, this peak was widened by the manufacture of 

sled guns, and a special priority ranking was set up for the accelerated re- 
Construction of the destroyed hydrogenation plants.”*” General commissioner 
Geilenberg, who was able to cash this blank cheque on the overextended arma- 
ments market, soon found himself surrounded by competitors who, furnished 
‘wth similar priorities, were withdrawing manpower from factories to meet 
their own particular tasks, 

‘One of these was the navy, which, following the Luftwaffe and army, likewise 
claimed a place at the top. Speer eventually conceded that any absolute top 
priority would in the long run jeopardize armaments generally and announced 
that he would work towards ‘a broad front of the most important bottleneck 
manufactures’ at the first priority level.2** Such a “broad front’ was created on 
1 August 1944 with the appointment of the Armaments Staff. 

‘This increased the danger of taking illusion for reality. The casually granted 
priority grades conjured up a spurious freedom of action that was producing, 
results only occasionally and only in the short term. In the end they were little 
more than the weak signals of a command economy, signals that were no longer 
being heeded by anybody. 

Officials responsible for specific tasks, who believed themselves to be 
holding priorities but in practice were encountering difficulties, were thus 
casily tempted into magnifying their weight by exaggerated reports of results 
or requirements. With these responsible officials focusing their attention on 
individual manufactures and localized successes, the deteriorating overall 
situation was easily disregarded. Thus at the beginning of September 1944 
the Ruhr Staff demanded that priority be granted to the safeguarding of the 


2 Sper Chri Ape. 1944 $8 BA R179. 
‘Navy meeting at Speer's ofices, 17 May 1944, Speer-Chromi, 88, BA R 1739. 
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iron-producing industry “before all other priority grades’ As the production 
of armaments end-products had sufficient manpower at its disposal at thar 
time, and as coal and raw materials were available, there appeared to be 4 
‘compelling need to transfer additional labour to basic production. A few. 
later Hitler gave orders for a Schnellaktion Panzerfaust—an instant action 
programme for an anti-tank rocket—to take precedence ‘over all other priority 
grades, codename programmes, and special programmes of all 
branches’. The fundamental evil of disrupting economic links for the sake of 
short-term priority changes had, of course, long been realized, but was difficult 
to eliminate. 

“Towards the end of 1944 a makeshift overall plan based on product groups 
‘was drawn up. By 1 March 1945 the priority system was to be abolished under 
the slogan ‘planning in place of priorities’.?” 

In point of fact Speer had always viewed the efforts of his planning deparr. 
‘ment with scepticism. In the final phase of the war he increasingly believed in 
the magic formula of ‘improvisation’. The formal abolition of the priority 
system however did not, as was emphatically stated to justify it, mean the intro- 
duction of the principle of ‘planning in place of priorities’, but was the 
clearest admission of the failure of a centrally directed armaments industry and 
the liberalization of an economy which by then existed only in the rudimentary 
form of a struggle for survival. 


2. RESULTS AND PROBLEMS OF ARMAMENTS PRODUCTION 
(a) Armaments Output 1942-1944 


‘The tally of Speer’s performance was undoubtedly an impressive testimony to 
the potential and capabilities of a modern industrial economy that, even under 
the greatest stress, managed to maintain and increase its current manufacture 
of armaments. So long as no one questioned the cost or the sense of these 
efforts, production was often continued even under the fire of the approaching 
‘enemy. Speer’s supreme aim was thereby achieved: the Wehrmacht collapsed 
sooner than the armaments industry, enabling him to maintain the impression 
that the military defeat was not primarily due to a shortage of weapons. Cer- 
tainly Hitler’s final explanations of the collapse contain no reproach to his 
former favourite Speer. 

‘The performance boost achieved by the armaments minister resulted in the 
prolongation of a pointless struggle by enabling Hitler to send his final contin- 

“Telex from Rolland to Speer 5 Sept. 1044, BA R 1596, and letter from Speer to Sauckeh, 
13 Sept to44, BAR yt997 

om Special authority from Speer to director Paul Buin, 16 Sept. 1944, BA R ASH. 

‘Speer Chron, Des. 194.285, BA R VI740. 
‘ares by Speer, 1§ Now. 1944, BA R ViSS5. 

* Onder by Spee on liting of al peortyreglaions 14 Dec. 944, and explanatory notes 21 
Des. 1944, CGOA, Moscow, coll 1459/49. The abolition was to come into effect on t Ma 1948: 
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gentsto the front. And because the Allies were disappointed in their hopes that, 
gMat the end of the First World War, Germany's economic collapse would 
precede the military one, they intensified thei efforts to smash and to occupy 
Ihe Reich and its economic centres. 

“although both the overall volume of finished products and individual peak 
ces were undoubtedly the fruits of the endeavours of a multitude of 
peopl, they would scarcely be imaginable without the political and organiza 
Penal efforts of one man—Speer. Only when his comprehensive statistics are 
‘down does it become clear how widely differing and questionable was 

the real balance sheet in the separate areas. 


(p INFANTRY WEAPONS 
‘The image of military events in the Second World War is essentially one of 
mobile warfare conducted by the most modern weapons systems—on the 
by armoured fighting vehicles, in the air by fighters and bombers, and 
sea by U-boats and aircraft carriers. It is all too easily overlooked that, just 
grin most earlier wars, the brunt of the fighting is borne by the infantryman, 
the individual armed warrior who has become faceless in the armies of 
tnilions. It was he who had to occupy and defend the contested territory. 

"Although doctrinally the Wehrmacht did not dispute this it had, by the turn 
in the war in 1941/2, made only minimal efforts to provide the infantry with 
modern equipment and weapons. It found it difficult enough, at that time, to 
‘equip the rapidly growing number of servicemen with traditional matériel and 
fo compensate for increasing losses. Eduard Wagner, the quartermaster- 
general, had to admit in the spring of 1942 that replacement of lost infantry 
‘reapons from current supplies was not possible. Replenishment of formations 
‘was possible only in Army Group South. In all other sections of the army in the 
cast losses would have to be made good with captured weapons and by a 
general reduction in equipment. There were no reserves of weapons for the 
142 summer offensive. New production was just about sufficient to equip the 
newly raised units or those transferred to the west." 

“There had been no substantial improvement in equipment and weapons 
since the First World War. They had always only held a subordinate degree 
of priority in production. This did not change until the beginning of 1944, 
when, following the enormous losses of the preceding year, a special infantry 
programme was launched with top priority. The output figures demanded by 
the army were so large that Speer initially accepted them only as figures for 
‘uidance. It seemed as if the army's criminal omissions of the past were to be 
‘made up at high pressure at the last minute." 

‘The carbines, the principal infantry weapon, were a model nearly four 
decades old. They were manufactured in medium-sized specialized factories, 


™ GenSidH/GenQu (Qu Ill) No. 1/498, assessment of weapons position as at 1 Apr. 1942, 
MMA RW iy 95 
‘Meeting at Speer’s office, 14 Jan. 1942, Speer-Chromik, +1, BAR 1739. 
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ich permitted neither rapid expansion nor rationalization of production. 
wih Ton are in the Wehrmacht ced onthe sersceman and is 
aimed single shot. This was regarded as efficient and, above all, economical. 
papid-fie rifles sub-machine guns and machine-guns had been known for a 
Jong time, but were thought to be apt ro jam and suitable only for special tasks. 
ven though fied trials and early war experience had shown the enormous 
falue of massively enhanced infantry firepower, this was not translated into 

ts orders until the superiority of the enemy troops, especially the 
Soviet and US armies, made action inescapable. 

"After assuming office Speer at first had no reason to do anything more than 
see to an increase in carbine manufacture, Not until 1943 did it rise from a 
fonstant 1.3 million (corresponding to the total stock in 1938) to a level of 
Sighly over 2 million. This was sufficient only for making up for current losses 
{611,701 in 1943) and equipping the Wehrmacht’s new formations. Manufac- 
{ure of sub-machine guns, envisaged only for tank crews and combat patrols, 
Sctually remained below the 1941 level in the Speer era. For every ten carbines 
there was only one sub-machine gun—these being of various models and 
‘mostly very prone to jamming.” 

‘During the war there was a prolonged wrangle about the development and 
introduction of a modern machine carbine. The best model, the Sturmgewehr 
{4 assault rifle, went into production only in 1943, in small numbers, though 
this was stepped up the following year to 280,000 pieces, but without greatly 
affecting the former ratio. For every ten carbines there was now one sub- 
machine gun and one assault rifle. Field trials showed that the machine carbine 
was an ‘ideal weapon for the infantryman’ and could, contrary to earlier 
‘concerns, actually result in a substantial saving of ammunition given thorough 
training and strict firing discipline. Even for single rounds the machine carbine 
produced better results than the standard 98 K rifle.” It was only during the 
final months of the war that a start was made on demanding new and low-cost 
‘automatic weapons for the infantry, and on pressing them into production, 

Impressive figures were not achieved in the manufacture of machine-guns 
cither, The 1 10 ratio compared to the obsolete carbine remained unchanged, 
‘ven though total production rose in 1943/4. The outdated MG 34 model 
actually remained in production, at an almost unchanged level, right to the end 
ofthe war.” The superior MG 42 model, which was also more economical to 
‘manufacture, achieved a considerable percentage increase on a new produc- 
tion line in 1943/4, but made no change to the ratio of small arms in the 
infantry. Because of its very large expenditure of ammunition there was some 
hesitation about placing orders for it. Measured by the total expenditure on 


1 On the technical details of the weapons see Hahn, Waffen, i. 25. 
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TABLE IL1V.16, Manufacture and losses of mortars 1942-1045 


1942 1943 

New Lost) New — Lost) 

supply transferred supply transferred 
Jan, 300865 1781 128r 
Feb. 729950 2545 9 
Mar, 1,536 1.119, 2733 1096 
Apr. 1,276 S10. 2,900 1314 
May 1825 $52 2833 Bay 
June 1,385 663, 2599 1018 
July 1,685 666 2,025 2,020 
‘Aug. 1585 14307 2086 2814 
Sept. 1,780 1105 1874 1,800 
Oct. 1,870 309 19041824 
Nov. 2220 737 1695 95S 
Dec. 2,360 1,320 13201243 


Note: Data include some Ge. W296, So-me Gr W34, ke (short-bartel] So-mm Ge.W>g2, 20mm Gr, 
Wega 


‘Source: Survey of army armaments (weapons and equipment), BA-MA RH Sv. 1093. 


armaments, the input for the bulk of the servicemen remained marginal. The 
German infantryman certainly did not benefit from Speer's ‘armaments 
miracle’, 

Gi) MORTARS 


‘The picture does not change even if one adds to small arms the heavy weapons 
of infantry combat, in particular mortars and anti-tank weapons, Mortars had 
already demonstrated their effectiveness in the trench warfare of the First 
‘World War. The German models had however not proved successful, and had 
not been technically developed to any marked degree since. The 8o-mm mortar 
‘had a small calibre and a limited range, and was hardly up to the conditions of 
‘a modern battlefield. 

“The inadequacy of other forms of supporting fire made the mortar a weapon, 
that was cheap to manufacture and able, if employed in large numbers, to lend 
effective firepower to the infantry. The superiority shown by the Red Army in 
such employment induced the Wehrmacht to demand an improved model. 
However, the 120-mm mortar accounted for only one-tenth of all mortars 
produced in 1943/4. 

‘The Wehrmacht had for too long relied on the use of infantry artillery, whose 
manufacture and employment, however, required a considerably greater effort 
without substantially surpassing the performance of mortars. It would seem 


TABLE IL1V.17. Manufacture and losses of anti-tank guns 1942-1945 
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that the interests ofthe influential and traditional artillery factories of German 
armaments concerns coincided with the inflexibility of professional soldier, 
‘obsessed with the pattern of a disciplined and rigidly directed employment of 
gun batteries. 

ANTI-TANK DEFENCE 

‘Anti-tank defence became the most urgent requirement, especially during the 
second half of the war. At the beginning of the war reliance had been placed in 
small-calibre anti-tank guns, which then matched the German army's equip. 
ment with light tanks. The trend towards heavy armoured fighting vehicles lit. 
‘rally overran the Wehrmacht. The greatest disappointment was the 37-mm 
anti-tank gun, the ‘army's knuckleduster’; this was the standard model that 
was, and remained, in current production in relatively large numbers even 
though it had already proved its unsuitability in France. The change to larger 
calibres was made by the Wehrmacht by small, experimental steps. When the 
50-mm anti-tank gun went into production as the new standard model in 1940, 
it was already out of date for the needs of the battlefield. 

Moreover, manufacture of its most effective tungsten-core ammunition 
could not be continued because of the growing shortage of this valuable metal, 
Replacement of this gun by the 75-mm model, which came closer to expecta- 
tions, began in 1942 with 1,360 pieces (75-mm Pak 4o)."* Following Hitler's 
order to mass-produce medium and heavy anti-tank guns"” output rose to 
10,750 pieces by 1944. However, the weapon had to be increasingly used for 
artiliery operations. Confronted by 150,000 enemy tanks it had no chance, even 
numerically. 

Development of anti-tank guns in Germany proceeded in parallel to the 
‘manufacture of tank guns, which had advantages for production and ammuni- 
tion supplies. Thus it did not run ahead of it, as the tasks of defence would 
really have demanded. Even the development of new types of special ammuni- 
tion, especially hollow-charge projectiles, did not lead to clear superiority in 
‘duels with attacking tanks. The Wehrmacht's dogma that the best anti-tank 
defence could be provided by one’s own tanks did not help the development of 
this specialized weapon. Yet it was considerably cheaper to produce and indis- 
pensable especially when the fronts were stationery, because the scarce 
German tank forces were then usually kept back as a tactical and operational 
reserve. 

In the final year of the war Speer came to realize that the anti-tank gun was 
‘no longer an ideal weapon” because the enemy's battle tanks had a greater 
range and were therefore able, from a safe distance, to eliminate nests of anti- 


‘The figures given by Hahn, Wife, 114 sometimes differ considerably from the figures 
in Speers output survey of 6 Feb. 1y45 (epe. in Eichholta, Kriceneirachaf, i. 654). Unless stated 
uherin, he figures ed ete ae general howe of Sper a6 Hab docs not document it 
To ler onder 25 Jn. 1942, eles RB Me No. ay/42 BK, BA-MA WHT 5.90, PL 
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TABLE IL1v.18. Share of different weapons in successes against enemy tanks 


‘eastern front; January-April 1944 

January February March April 

tanks destroyed 477 2273 2,663 2878 

(Of these by means known 3,670 1,905 ost SAE 
(Of these destroyed by 

‘Battle tanks 1400 853 2 820 

‘Anti-tank guns 1050 ar 337 ast 

‘Assault guns/tank destroyers 2 207 236 

‘Arillery and mines 148 142 63 

In close combat o 43 m 


Source: Han, Wf, i 98. 


tank guns." For this reason production of anti-tank guns was reduced in 
favour of tank production. An effort was also made to motorize the anti-tank 
fgns by mounting them on mostly older chassis so as to compensate for their 
disadvantage. 

“The most effective anti-tank defence appeared where no one had expected 
iu The Luftwaffe’s 88-mm anti-aircraft gun proved so useful that it was 
frentually also manufactured in an anti-tank version—though only 2,017 in 
to44. Any increase in production was impeded by the competing requirements 
of the Luftwaffe, Gdring’s anti-aircraft troops, on the other hand, were avail- 
ble for ground operations to only a limited extent. Ammunition output for 
this calibre reveals the shift. The ratio between manufacture for anti-tank guns 
and tank cannons on the one side and anti-aircraft guns on the other was still 
110 17 in 194t5n 1942 it shifted to 1 to 3, until in 1943/4 manufacture for anti- 
tank use exceeded that for anti-aircraft use. 

In the search for suitable anti-tank weapons a role was also played by anti- 
tank rifles and special ammunition, as well as by armour-piercing weapons— 
light-weight and cheaply produced small arms for the infantry. The US army 
had demonstrated the effectiveness of large-calibre anti-tank rifles (bazookas) 
in Tunisia, The German small-calibre anti-tank rifles, based on First World War 
lure and most of them had to be scrapped in 1943. In 


™ Tah by Speer to representatives ofthe financial press, 9 June 1944, 15, BA R.9/1ss0, On his 
Vii othe font in the autumn ofthat Year, however, he found tha the troops contnved to call 
for eect anti-tank guns. 
See e report from SS-Oberfuhrer Dr Otto Schwab, 24 Nov. 942, in the ammunition 
Ses on “Though ote development and manufac of weapons and union’ BA 
‘99n2 
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“TABLE IL.IV.19. Manufacture and losses of hand-held anti-tank weapons (excl, 
Panzerfaust) 1942-1045 


192 1083 1948 1945 
New Lost New Low New Los New Low 
supply transferred supply transferred supply transferred supply transom 
Jan. 53355 nan 3100 8 to00 33,348 
Feb, 38453 nana 3490035000 
Mar 3400277 naa 3390 © 2a 
Ap. 728 nana 29000 97a 
May 22176 nao 33.700 607 
June 120131 van 39000 106 
Jey 36 8 van 17,500 71 
‘Au. 2133 sco wa na Big 
Sep 9222 BS ma na 786 
On 137 7800. la na 2876 
Nov. 154 182 18600 5 ns 13S 
Dec. nana 33400038 a 43057 


[Nover: To De. 1943 Pe.B-38, 39, and bey. PeB.~g from Aug. 1943 88-mm Pa.B.-s4. 
‘Source: Survey of army armaments (weapons and equipment), BA-MA RH 8x. 1oy3ff 


(Tank Terror) or Ofenrohr (Stovepipe), were produced; there were nearly 2 
million projectiles for them.” 

‘Manufacture of the Panzerfawst (Tank Puncher) anti-tank rocket similarly 
began only in 1943. In view of the shortage of sheet metal it had to be accepted 
that this meant a cut in the production of mines and hand grenades.” Al- 
together some 350,000 projectiles were manufactured in 1943. The demand 
‘was for a monthly output of 400,000, and this was attained in October 1944 fol- 
lowing a ‘crash programme’. Even though manufacture had been increased 
tenfold, the situation at the front did not improve. In close combat this weapon 
accounted for only 3 t0 14 per cent of successful anti-tank defence. 

‘Some outsiders, such as the engineer and SS-Brigadefulhrer and Waffen-SS 
‘Maj. Gen, Otto Schwab, viewed the Panzerfaust as something of a miracle 
‘weapon. Development of weapons against enemy tanks had to be viewed as 
4 uniform task, he declared in the tank committee on 30 August 1944. So far 
different committees were talking at cross purposes. Germany had not the 
slightest hope of ever reaching numerical superiority in tanks, so investing in 
Jong-term developments was a waste of money, What mattered was to develop, 
within the next three months, an absolutely effective means against enemy 
armoured thrusts. The Punzerfaust, produced in its millions as the main focus 


Hata, en os 
*: GenSidHl Ong Abt. (Illa) No. II/41852/45 gK, Note re Ponserfaun weapons, 25 Dec. 1948 
BA-MA RH 2784s . 
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‘TABLE Ilv.20. Enemy tanks destroyed in close 
combat on the eastern front, January-April 1944 


January February March April 


By Panzerfaust 58 
By Panzerschreck 9 
By'sticky bombs’ 21 
Byhand grenades 6 
ByTeller mines 20 
By assault pistol — 


3s 10 
29 26 


lances 


Source: Hahn, Waffen i 98. 


yundreds of thousands of soldiers ‘with 
', become the priority weapon in the 


to44 again voiced doubts. In the hands of a combat-hardened force the 
Ofenrohr and. Panzerfaust were, admittedly, excellent weapons. “The modest 
number of kills achieved with these weapons, however, leads one to suppose 
that the bulk of the troops are not able to fight with this weapon." 

In order further to step up production and to equip the newly raised 
Wikssturm with it, Speer appointed one of his most experienced armaments 
managers, Paul Budin, and furnished him with extensive powers." As late as 
March 1945 stocks amounted to over 3 million, without of course being able to 
fulfil expectations. Most of them no doubt ended up dumped in roadside 
ditches and ponds, where the battle-weary Volkssturm units rid themselves of a 
‘weapon from which the Fuhrer expected last-minute miracles, but the use of 
which—ata range of 30 to 100 metres—demanded a maximum of courage and 
readiness for self-sacrifice. 

Given the total expenditure specifically invested in anti-tank defence, 


‘Means of combating tanks, report the tank committe by SS-Drgadefuhrer Dr Schwab, 
Avg. 1944 BA NS 19/3912. 
“Thoughis on the development and manufacture of weapons and munitions transcript of 8 
"gf the ammunition commitce by SS-Oherfubrer Dr Schwab, 24 Nov. 1942 ibid 
a ce a “85/44 8K. Tour by Reichminister Speer in the west, 10-14 Sept. 
‘SpeerChromih, 27 cr 1944, 280, BA R.9/1740 
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TABLE IL1v.21. Manufacture and employment of Panzerfaust, 
October 1944-February 1945 


Received Fired at front Used in training Stock 
lost sold, ete, 

os = - - —_ 
ros 

Oct. 494,000 250,000 31,000 1,019,000 
Nov. 1,186,000 89,000 436,000 ‘8, 
Dec. 1,280,000 $07,000 137,000 tatieee 
1945 

Jan. 1,000,000 100,000 178,000 210544000 
Feb, 1,056,000 150,000 117,000 2,508,000 
Mar. na na nla 3,018,000 


Source: Survey of army armaments (ammunition), BA-MA RHD 247. 


including some 7.5 million hand-held charges and over 45 million rounds of 
anti-tank ammunition, the Wehrmacht could in theory have fired 350 shots at 
every enemy tank. In actual fact a large part of these weapons and their ammu- 
nition was probably destroyed in 1944/5 while still in depots, in transit, and in 
position, before they were even aimed at the enemy. 

‘The armaments minister could have been satisfied with his result if only 
manufacturing faults had not been exceptionally high in that area, Often the 
‘ordnance department had to reject as much as 10 per cent of all ammunition, 
and—right at the height of the enemy's offensives in both the west and the 
‘east—247,000 Panzerfaust weapons had to be recalled from the front because 
‘of material defects." 

In contrast to this primitive technology there had been a proposal from the 
BMW firm, as early as 1941, for a guided anti-tank rocket, an idea ahead of its 
time that was, however, rejected because of the RM798,000 development costs 
required. Only in 1944 was a hurried attempt made to develop such guided 
anti-tank weapons, though the complex technical problems involved were not 
satisfactorily solved. Devices with such codenames as Rotkappchen (Red 
Riding Hood), Steinbock (Capricorn), Pfeifenkopf (Pipe Bowl), Flunder 
(Flounder), and Rochen (Ray) were planned to go on trial in the spring of 
1945," or were still on the drawing board. 

(iv) ARTILLERY 

Artillery was traditionally the most powerful element of firepower on the bat- 
tefield. In the First World War it had been the main means of combat, pinning 
the armies down in trench warfare. The Second World War saw the renewed 
transition to mobile warfare, based on the gunnery of the tanks and on the 
‘flying artillery’ of the air forces. Nevertheless the ficld artillery kept its decisive 


Hah, Wifon, 1.8. etl ii i 142-6, 
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TABLE ILL1V.22. Use of captured artillery pieces as of March 1944 
East Bekens Italy West Denmark Norway “Total 


pass (1062 647 3833333 1,094 8.337 


Sore Hahn, Wf i178. 


importance in the fire ducl. It was responsible for the greatest amount of 
wununition fired at the enemy. What American carpet bombing accomplished 
sn the invasion front, the rolling barrage of Russian artillery achieved in the 
at acept forthe initial phase of the war the Wehrmacht was unable to offer a 
comparable use of matériel. In this area, too, superiority was lost in 1941/2. 
Speer’s opportunities for increasing the number of artillery pieces by building 
ew gun factories and by mass production were limited. This was due not only 
{othe competing manufacture of tank guns and anti-aircraft guns, but also to 
the structure of the manufacturing firms. The cartel of the traditional gun 
tnanafacturers Krupp and Rheinmetall, joined in 1939 by the Czech Skoda 
vrorks, shared out among them a market that, after the First World War, had 
been strictly limited and subject to licence. 

() MANUFACTURE OF ARTILLERY PIECES, AND CAPTURED GUNS 
During Germany's rearmament the manufacture of artillery remained in the 
background, compared to the modern armaments which enjoyed priority. 
Even when war came, the artillery still had to take a back seat in army arma- 
ments, and was never granted a priority rating.” The enormous booty of 
artillery pieces in the first phase of the war led the army command to put these 
‘weapons to use rather than melting down the ‘European artillery museum’. 
Obsolete German models, as well as the calibres made available by the 
rearming of tanks, were similarly kept in use. Thus 1,221 tank turrets were built 
into fortified lines in the summer of 1944. When the Panzer III tank was 
rearmed in the summer of 1942 some 1,800 50-mm guns that became available 
a5 a result were mounted on captured French pedestals dating back to 1897 
And used for coastal defence. 

‘The numerous strong points designated as fortresses on all fronts could 
‘master a total of 1,691 barrels towards the end of 1944, most of them captured 
‘runs with little ammunition. Even Russian naval guns from the First World War 
Were employed as coastal batteries near Calais, as were French fortress guns 
from 1884. In March 1944 the army in the field had a total stock of 17,589 
anllery pieces, of which 8,337 (= 47 Per cent) were not ‘of German manufac- 
‘ure; nearly half of them (41.4 per cent) were of French origin. The bulk of 
these captured guns was used in western Europe. 


For technical details see Die deutschen Geschdtse. 
% Foe details see Hahn, Wf, i. 176-7 
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TABLE ILIV.23. Manufacture and losses of artillery weapons 1942-1945 
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In the west the army (as of January 1944) had 654 German and 3 
captured guns at its disposal, for 2,672 of which no ammunition was any longer 
being manufactured and which therefore mostly depended on small remaining 
stocks. When these shells were spent the guns had to be blown up. Conditions 
were more favourable in the east, where 79 per cent were of German 
manufacture, 

‘This hotchpotch of types, some dating from before the First World War, no, 
only caused considerable problems of supply and operation, but also reduced 
the pressure of demand on the armaments ministry. Hitler was not at all happy, 
‘Machine-guns from every corner of the earth, cannons from every corner of 
the carth—I can’t regard this as combat strength.’ But he, too, could see no 
‘other way out in view of the heavy losses of weapons in the battle of Stalin. 
grad.”"” An extensive programme for the manufacture of heavy guns, prepared 
bby the chief of army armaments in the spring of 1943,"" proved realizable 
‘on a small scale. Improvisation and tinkering in this field was the favourite item 
at Hitler's conferences with his armaments minister. 

Speer nevertheless achieved an appreciable increase in ourput, atleast for 
the army's light artillery. From just about 2,500 guns in 1940 production rose 
to over 13,500 in 1944. That was less than one-third of overall gun manufac- 
ture, the bulk of which went to equipping tanks. 

Production of artillery weapons however included a large proportion of 
technically and tactically obsolete models, standard types developed in the 
‘mid-19205. Because of supposedly insuperable design problems Hitler decided 
in December 1943 not to introduce the new models of a light and a heavy field 
howitzer ‘during this war” A promising 128-mm gun—possibly the best 
design of the Second World War—reached the front line only in small numbers, 
As late as the turn of 1944/5 Speer and Hitler were still discussing the delivery 
of one or two dozen of these guns, mounted on captured French and Russian 
‘gun carriages because it was impossible to complete the design of a German 
outrigger gun carriage.” 

(si) ARMOURED ARTILLERY 
Crucial developments were seen in armoured artillery, which particularly suits 
the modern battlefield. As early as January 1942 Hitler demanded the intro- 
duction of self-propelled guns on the model of the Red Army.””* In vain did he 
call for speedier development and series production from 1943.” Mounting 
the guns on existing tank chassis would have required the bold decision to 


© Hders Lagebeiprechungen, 186 (45 Mat. 1943) 
2" Meeting at Speers office, 24 Mat. 1943, Speer-Chromih, ¥6, BA R 9/1737, 

Report by Saur, quoted ta Dewachland im seen Wikre. $a. 

** Diwichlamd in’ secon Wikre, x. sos; uber conference, § Dee. 1944, Dewechlands 
Risnene, 496. 

® Guderian, Pamcer Leader, 277. 

(rer conference, 4 Apt. 1942, Dewtschamas Rasoung, 496. 
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TABLE ILIV.24. Manufacture of tank cannon 
1939-1945 


192 1943 


850 3,086 6,796 9,376 15,035 25,75! 3,491 


Source: Hahn, Waffen, ii. 128. A further goo 50-me tank guns 
‘were received by the army ordaance office in 1043/4, but 
Subsequently made available to the Luftwaffe a airborne cannon, 


snake a major number of vehicles available at the expense of tank manufacture. 

Hitler hesitated, as did the advocates of tank warfare. They attached the 

greatest importance to ever-new variants of tank destroyers and self-propelled 

Feat guns; self-propelled chassis for artillery, the Heuschrecke (Grasshopper), 
were in fact developed in 1943/4 but did not go into production in time.”* 
(vi) VEHICLE MANUFACTURE 
‘Throughout the area of motor vehicle production the Wehrmacht indulged in 
an astonishing multiplicity of models and a taste for experimenting. The ‘dile 
tantes" in the army ordnance offices and at the Fuhrer’s headquarters champi- 
‘oned a plurality of special vehicles and variants that was quite incompatible 
with modern industrial mass production. In spite of Specr’s efforts to organize 
the design mania of industry and ordnance departments, the troops’ and com- 
‘manders' cals for alterations, and the flood of ideas from inventors into some 
sort of order, they all had a negative effect on manufacture. 

‘A major step forward in 1942, four years after the appointment of a real-life 
general to control vehicle production and reduce the number of types, was the 
decision, under pressure from Speer, to manufacture only three categories of 
truck in furure—of 1. tonnes, 3 tonnes, and 4.5 tonnes.” Bringing standard 
ization to truck models would of course mean putting up, in the meantime, 
With a sizeable drop in ourput, which both the manufacturers and their military 
‘customers wanted to avoid if possible.””* It moreover meant agreeing on a par- 
ticular model from one manufacturer, which other (until then competing) 
firms were obliged to copy—a measure that gave rise to lengthy arguments,” 
‘The results of rationalization were significant, especially in savings of metal 


1 See Senger und Exctin, “Waffenerger’ 
é ‘of main committe for vehicles, 22 June 1942, Speer-Chronik, 49, BA RK V1736. On 
". Specifically 


mean ae Kier. on the series of the 3-tonne 
Clngahte® mecting with Col. Schmiedel, head of motorization group, 1 Sept. 1942, Speer 
set 


Yiny, **t* meeting with head of main committee for vehicles, 24 May 1943, ibid. 66-7, BA R 
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stocks and working hours—and they also greatly affected the manufacturer, 
because they made prices drop through the floor.” 

A striking feature is the modest increase in the total output of motor 
and tractors, which was nowhere able to keep pace with the production of 
tanks. This was especially evident in the manufacture of motorcycles and cars, 
which were indispensable for long-distance communication and command 
tasks. Here the numbers being returned from the repair shops sometimes 
exceeded supplies of new products. Europe’s largest automobile works, the 
Volkswagen factory at Wolfsburg, did not concentrate on large-scale series pro. 
duction of motorcars, but in addition manufactured a whole spectrum of items 
from aircraft engines to primitive cooking stoves.”*' Other manufacturers 
seized the chance of gaining the advantages of top priority by switching to 
the production of tank engines—which triggered conflicts with the old 
manufacturers.” 

However, new supplies of trucks to the Wehrmacht stabilized after Speer's 
assumption of office at around 4,000 vehicles a month. Despite every effort 
production could not be increased beyond that figure; it only dropped after 
October 1944. Strictly speaking, Germany could ill afford this limping rate of 
production, seeing that 50,000 trucks and a whole year's production of staff 
cars had been lost at Stalingrad alone. After February 1943 monthly losses re- 
gularly amounted to three or four times the volume of new supplies. The 
‘Wehrmacht’s total stock of trucks had risen from some 250,000 in January 1942 
to over 400,000 by the turn of 1942/3, but this was largely due to the requis 
tioning of vehicles in the occupied territories and to topping up army stocks 
from civilian sources, not to any increase in new manufacture. After November 
1943 this level could no longer be maintained. With the retreat in the east and 
the invasion in the west there were further dramatic losses in 1944. In January 
1945 the level was back to that of January 1942. 

Hitler lacked understanding for equipping his divisions with motor vehicles 
in general, What mattered to him were combat vehicles. The fact that one 
division in the spring of 1943 had 1 10 different types of vehicle, whose numbers 
were further increased by repaired vehicles sent out from the Reich, did not 
worry him. When the army's chief of staff in May regarded an increase in 
vehicle manufacture as an urgent task, Hitler brushed him off with the remark 
that the formations had vehicles enough.” 

Speer did not necessarily accept this view, and tried to support Zeitzle’s 
endeavours. The growing discrepancy between plan targets and production 

Main committe for vehicle, ‘Savings in materials, working hours and manpower in the 
vehicle sector, and io particular investigate of varoun mamulacturing frm, July 1o4y: BA R 
{Yst7. Savings amounted tows much ae ays: ale price at the Adam Opel AG, Werk Beanse bu 

by 1H aer Ha 
‘See Mommace and Grigcr, Hdbsugemer 
Discunion at Speer ofice abot the Avtounion firm, 14 Reh and 3 Mar. 1o4te Seer 


Chri 1 95, BAR VITNT 
9" Fuhrer conference, 26 June 14, Dewnchlonds Ranrung, 272 
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could no longer be hushed up. Whereas in the first half of 1943 the gap 
wwas no more than 13 per cent, it increased in July-August to sometimes as 
Jnuch as 45 per cent.” Following complaints by the main committee for motor 
‘ehicles about the small quotas in view of the new heavy losses on the eastern 
font in summer 1943, Hitler was prepared to make additional quotas of iron 
guailable on a one-off basis. Speer offered 10,000 tonnes for the quarter, to 
ome from the production of French rolling mills.” He also saw to it that 
fnotor vehicle production was removed from the ‘usual downgrading 
compared to more influential programmes’ by attaching it to the infantry 


"At the armaments conference on 24 June 1944 Speer described truck pro- 
duction as a special problem child, The manufacturing capacity available in the 
mmotor vehicle industry would easily allow for an increase of up to 40 per cent, 

the necessary labour and deliveries of parts were ensured. In terms 
Of quotas the figure is secure, but there has so far been a lack of love for 
boosting truck production. It seems to me that our warnings in that direction 
are not being taken very seriously. Yet trucks are at least as important as our 
sth diac decline wed not vo be fae. Tha only vy of eb lig 
was the rising number coming from repair and maintenance. It had taken 
nearly five years to centralize motor transport in the Wehrmacht and thus har- 
smonize it with industry in such a way that performance in this sector was si 
nificantly improved. Maj. Gen. Richard Koll as the new chief of motor vehicle 
repair and maintenance had Speer’s full support, after his hopes in the special 
committee run by the industrialist Jakob Werlin had been disappointed.°™ As 
‘the Fihrer’s inspector-general for motor transport’ Werlin had tried, ever since 
the beginning of 1942, to set up large-scale industrial and craft workshops 
behind the eastern front, the scene of the greatest wear and tear on vehicles.” 
Buthe needed the support of the Wehrmacht, and this support was getting pro 
sressively weaker despite the Fuhrer order. General Koll, on the other hand, 
was dependent in 1944 mainly on Speer’s continual personal intervention to 
prevent manufacture of spares from declining further. Naturally the firms—if 
only to escape Saur’s pressure for deliveries figures—preferred to produce new 
‘quipment and vehicles rather than spare parts." 


1 GenstatLOrgAbe IT re vehicle manufacture, 0 Sept. 1943, BA-MA RH 2/1376, 

Ptwer conference, 8 july 1943, DeweicNands Ristung, 276; mecting with Schaaf, 27 July 
"94, Sperm 14-15, BA R477, meeting of Central Planning, 29 Joly 1943, bid. 116. 
i» Mecting on the infantry programme, +5 June 1944, bd. 123, BA R V1739. 
1m SPecchby Speer wo the armaments conference at Linz, 24 June 1944, 22, BA R ¥/s0 
hing S62" meeting with Koll, 16 June 1944 Speer Chromik, 134-5, BA R1739. For the history 
IB pranization sce Haak, Geschichte der deuschenInstandietsonprappe 
F ple om Werin to Keitel 38 Feb. 1942, and Keitel order of¢ Mar 1943, BAMA Wit 


TABLE ILtv.25. Manufacture and losses of Wehrmacht trucks, staff cars, and 
motorcycles 1942-1945 


Year/month 
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Source: Survey of army armaments (weapons and equipment), BA-MA RH Wy. vf 
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TABLE ILIV.26. The importance of repair for 
the Wehreacht’s supply of trucks, staff cars, and 
‘motorcycles 1042-1945 


to toys toys tas 


Staff cars HTT 35083 1sea8o 3772 
Received from repair nla 43,747 36051 3,079 
“Trucks 495707 $2896 49,962 4,982 
Received from repair n'a 15,381 38070 S12 
Additional chassis 3,870, 3,623 % 
“Motorcycles 33030 30,606 23,375 2,289 
Received from repair nia S132 2089 


Source: Hahn, Wafer, 127. Figures for vehicles received from 
Tepair prior to 1043 have been omitted because enly sporadically 


‘Towards the end of July 1944, when Col. Gen. Heinz Guderian, as chief of 
the army's general staff, approached the armaments minister with an urgent 
request for trucks, all the latter could provide were vehicles from his own 
‘Speer Transport Corps’, though these were really needed for urgent tasks in 
the armaments industry and for the Todt Organization." The loss of valuable 
‘manufacturing capacity in France and Italy, along with the heavy air raids on 
German factories, further narrowed the scope for new production. A valuable 
reserve buffering the declining output was the large number of vehicles in need 
oftepair. Speer now placed fresh hopes in the head of his transport units, Hans 
Nagel, who on 8 August 1944 was appointed general representative for motor 
vehicle repair and maintenance.” 

In October 1944 the Wehrmacht operations staff was eventually compelled 
tw admit: The fuel and motor vehicle situation makes it necessary for bicycles 
tobe used extensively to ensure the makeshift mobility of formations. In Italy, 
Denmark, and the Netherlands all bicycles and spare parts were to be im- 
mediately requisitioned, except from workers in vital war factories.” 

By then horse-drawn carts had become the Wehrmacht's most important 
‘means of transport. Throughout the whole war an average of about half a 
nilion horses were used operationally. They suffered the worst losses. Each 
‘month some 25,000-30,000 animals died and about the same number were 
treated in special field hospitals. In August 1944 the Wehrmacht lost 250,000 


"Te rom Sper to Guerin, 27 July 1944, BA R.V$81, OKW!Chef des Wehrmachikrat- 
{frwsen No 710/43, personel, fanca, ad administrative measures fr incorporating the 
Mesenont coms imo the Wehrmacht, 23 Sept. 1944, VHA, Prague, OT Kinsatgruppe 

2 Se Chnnit 235, BA R e740 

WFSuQu. 1 (Trap), telex re requisitioning of bicycles, 6 Oct. 1944, BA-MA RW 4’. 485. 
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horses at one blow; i.e, half its stock. The reasons for this were the withdrawal, 
in the west and, more particularly, the collapse of Army Group Centre in the 
cast. Armies and front sectors that had for some time been ‘quiet’ had been 
largely demotorized in favour of points of main operational effort, ang 
provided instead with horse-drawn vehicles. Their retreats mostly turned intg 
‘mass graves for the animals. 

‘Makeshift measures were unable to halt the decline of vehicle manufacture 
within the German sphere of power. The entire efforts of this industry con. 
tinued to be focused on production of heavy fighting vehicles. 

‘The greatest need was undoubtedly for half-track vehicles with cross. 
country mobility, which were used as armoured personnel carriers and as 
prime movers, often with a great variety of superstructures. The models devel. 
‘oped before the war as a rule proved too light, too complicated, under. 
powered, too susceptible to breakdowns, and unsuitable for continuous use, 
especially on the eastern front. 

‘The majority of the output in 1943/4 was therefore the newly developed 
heavy prime movers. These were supplemented by special vehicles manufac. 
tured under the Maulrier and *RSO’ special programmes.” Although they 
were of greatest military importance and indeed indispensable for the conduct 
‘of mobile operations by armoured formations, manufacture of armoured per- 
sonnel carriers lagged far behind requirements. The Wehrmacht had too long 
relied on the use of motorized infantry carried on trucks, but these were not a 
complete answer in mobile warfare, Conversion to armoured personnel 
carriers would have greatly increased the combat value of the overextended 
infantry in the second half of the war. 

Although Speer’s production figures showed a marked increase in 1942/3, 
they stagnated in the final year of the war. Hitler himself attached great import- 
ance to having these vehicles armed as powerfully as possible, mainly with 
anti-tank guns.” As armoured weapon carriers, however, they lost their 
‘original purpose of enabling the infantry to conduct mobile operations under 
tank protection. Contrary to Hitler's decision to boost manufacture of the 3- 
tonne prime mover, a half-track vehicle, as a troop carrier, the army general 
staff in February 1943 called for the development of a new armoured person- 
nel carrier, the Kazzchen (Kitten).* 

‘The idea was a fully tracked vehicle with the highest possible speed, great 
‘operating range, reinforced frontal armour, large payload, and low ground 
pressure per unit area in order to achieve snow, swamp, and sand capability. In 
his written objection Speer realized that these were demands formulated solely 
from the point of view of the fighting front, which would have major conse- 
‘quences for the current production of the old vehicle. To pass on such demands 


See sect 1V.1(¢) above 
Fuhrer conference, 27 Nov. 1944, Dewichlands Rison, $43. 


** GenSus}Org Abt. (Il) No, 8020443 eK, re redevelopment of Pz.Gren.We., 16 Jan. 1943+ 
12, MA-218, 719. 
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‘TABLE IL1V.27. Manufacture and losses of prime movers 1942-1945 


Lost! 
transferred 
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‘we Duta inchae sl, meu, and heavy prime movers and Wehrmacht tracers 
sere: Survey of army armaments (Weapons and equipment, BA-MA RH 10934 


‘in all seriousness" would rightly create the impression in the industry that the 
general staff was crediting it with ‘magic powers’.”” 

‘This was certainly an overreaction, made with an eye to current production 
figures. In other cases Speer was perfectly prepared to push through important 
new developments with great vigour. A new armoured personnel carrier, the 
‘minister pointed out in his reply, could at best go into series production after 
July 1944. To achieve this one would have to accept a lowering by 60 per cent 
‘ofthe manufacture of the existing half-track vehicle up to that date. Faced with 
the alternative of doing without 6,500 vehicles of the old type, the demand, 
though entirely justified on military grounds, was withdrawn, 

‘A few months later, after the German offensive at Kursk had failed, the 
fener staff conceded that equipment with armoured personnel carriers wa 
no longer so important in defensive operations.”* The trench mentality was 
stil firmly rooted in their minds, even though they lacked the forces for such 
Personnel-intensive warfare. In order to free steel for ammunition, a reduction 
Programme was actually worked out fr the curent manufacture of half-treck 

icles, 

In vain did the inspector-general of armoured forces criticize the decision to 
‘ut back on the manufacture of personnel carriers in favour of prime movers. 
Equipping the armoured formations had anyway been only partially possible. 


Letter from Speer to Zeitaler, 26 Feb. 1943, IZ, MA-218, 709, 
&™ GenSudbLOrg Abt, KTB, enury for 16 Oct. 3 BAMA RH 27828. 
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TABLE IL1v.28. Manufacture and losses of armoured troop carriers 1942-1945 
(armoured towing vehicles) 


1992 1943 tone 194s 


New Los New — Lost! New Lost’ New Low 


supply transferred supply transferred supply transferred supply transferey 


Jan. 
Feb. 
‘Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 

‘Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
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Now: 


‘Data include small and medium armoured troop carriers. 


‘Source: Survey of army armaments (weapons and equipment), BA-MA RH 8, 1093, 


He pointed out that that the lessons of the summer and autumn of 1943, 
showed that the armoured grenadier battalions had suffered ‘disproportion- 
ately lower losses’ than the non-armoured units. “The preservation of 
armoured formations with striking power continues to be of war-winning 
importance. It is inseparable from the preservation of the combat strength of 
the armoured grenadier regiments." 

“This meant that armoured personnel carriers were to be found only in the 
armoured and armoured grenadier divisions. The bulk of the infantry divisions 
continued to be dependent on marching on foot. Statistically, there was one 
armoured personnel carrier for every 1,000 men in 1944. 

(viii) AMMUNITION AND FIGHTING POWER 

‘Next to supplies of vehicles and weapons a crucial role in combat capability 
‘was that played by ammunition. The first ammunition programmes after the 
beginning of the war were based on maximum consumption in 1917/18. 
“Towards the end of 1939 the low performance by industry led to an attack of 
nerves which was overcome by appointing a civilian ammunition minister in 
the spring of 1940. The surprisingly low expenditure of ammunition during the 
blitzkrieg campaigns of 1939/40 resulted in manufacture being cut back in 


Generalinspekicur der Panzertruppen re opinion on armaments programme for 1944, 1% 
Dec, 1943, BA-MA RH 2/1376. 
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of weapons and vehicle production.” From the beginning of 1942 
favards output of ammunition had to be stepped up again to kecp pace with 
the rising output of weapons. Ammunition manufacture also had to respond to 

heavy consumption in the defensive fighting of the second half of the war, 

fs well as to the multiplicity of weapons used. The vast extension of the fronts 

fom the North Cape to Greece and from the Atlantic to the Dnieper also 

it necessary to set up large stocks at forward depots, which while it 

facilitated supplies to meet heavy demands—for enemy air raids or partisan 
resulted in sudden losses during a retreat. 

‘After he took office in the spring of 1942 Speer’s most urgent task had been 
to restore ammunition production to a maximum; this had, especially for the 
army, been greatly reduced in 1940/t, Hitler gave orders for manufacture to 
{pull out all the stops’ to ensure that a positional war on two fronts could be 
waged for years.” An increase was relatively easy to accomplish, both through 
the placing of orders and through further technical rationalization and the 
elimination of problems in power supplies.” New temporary bottlenecks, 
however, arose with deliveries from the large number of small firms involved.” 

In 1942 and 1943 a doubling of output was achieved each successive year,’ 
despite the unfavourable manufacturing structure, based as this was on 19308 
ideas with decentralized small firms making ammunition. Speer’s emergency 
programme was largely implemented, but not his expansion programme; this 
was spread over two years and relied largely on a plan for ammunition pro- 
duction in the Dnieper bend behind the eastern front." 

Miltary developments alone scotched these plans. Even before the start of 
the 1942 summer offensive the army's quartermaster-general had to abandon 
the idea of laying in major reserves of ammunition. For the first time since the 
‘eeginning of the war a permissible monthly consumption was laid down, 
intended to be below the consumption level of December 1941. Ammunition 
{for the anticipated heavy fighting had to be made available essentially through 
restrictions on the defensive fronts. ® Following the failure of the 1942 summer 
offensive, and with continuing heavy consumption, it proved impossible to 
build up major reserves even from the boosted production. 

‘The production targets demanded by Hitler for the main weapons of field 


1 See Germany andthe Second Wed Wor, w/. 81. 
KTBWinuAmuStab, mecting of department heads a office head's office, 24 Mar. 1942, BA- 
MA RW 19166, Speer therefore did not agree with the frst plan from the ammunition commit. 
‘ind lle for clear data for an expanded programme, ammunition meeting, 27 Mar. 1042, 
‘tag Chih 22, BA R 3/1736; Faber conference, 4 Ape. 1042, Detach Rist 87 
ex from Speer o the firms, 2 Ape. 1942, BA-MA Wil F 5.117 
Speers meeting with Col. Hans Henrici on the ammunition situation, 1 Now. 1942, 
Chowk, 88, BAR 1796. 
im $2 Wetes-von Levetzow, “Ristungswitschaf’, 78 
Wo Se Die deiche Wirchafpolink, 2. 
seiStdlGenQu, Calculation of range of main ealibres, 25 Feb. 1942, and notes for 4 


Jt ay gaa mmunition preparations for operations inthe summer of 1943, 13 Ape 1942, BA-MA 
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artillery and anti-aircraft artillery remained unattainable.” Speer later had to 
admit that, overall, the very much higher results during the First World War 
were not attained in the ammunition sector by 1943." Hitler's original inten- 
tion of establishing major stocks for repelling the invasion” was not embarked 
upon until after the beginning of 1944 with a further increase in manufacture, 
Yet the exceptionally low stocks in the west were only moderately improved, 
‘Even in 1942 output, at least that for the more common calibres, was only 
just about enough to replace consumption. From 1943 onwards it was no 
longer sufficient even for that, although production had been doubled 
‘compared to the preceding year and now amounted to nearly four times the 
1940 level. The use of artillery had to be increasingly reduced at the fighting 
fronts for lack of ammunition.” Suggestions by the army that manufacture of 
£88-mm anti-aircraft ammunition be cut back in favour of ammunition for the 
light field howitzer were not realizable.’" On the contrary, the intensification 
of the Allied air war against the armaments industry led Hitler to attach 
increasing importance to anti-aircraft guns. Speer now saw to it that a clear 
picture of the ammunition-producing capacity of German industry was 
worked out. According to this the following capacities would be available: 


‘on 1 October 1943 371,008 
on 1 April 1944 460,000 

by mid-1945 '360,0000"" 

However, the shortage of steel (only 300,000 tonnes were allocated for the 
fourth quarter of 1943) made it impossible to utilize this capacity to the full, 

‘Ammunition manufacture and consumption revealed a number of striking 
features in 1943, allowing interesting conclusions as to the Wehrmacht’s 
fighting power, Thus the very heavy consumption of signal munitions sug- 
gested continuous heavy fighting on the battlefield and a high degree of com- 
munication, especially by the infantry, in combined operations. Simple signal 
ammunition was evidently preferred over smoke and multiple signals. The 
‘unusually high consumption of ammunition for mortars and infantry guns also 
confirms the intensity of the fire duel along the foremost front. Even during. 
delaying actions and withdrawals there was hard fighting time and again, as 
proved by the increasing use of infantry ammunition. The astonishingly low 
consumption of mines and magnetic anti-tank charges, on the other hand, 
‘seems to suggest weaknesses in training, and casts doubt on the familiar image 
of the fearless individual fighter. 


Figures in Weyres-von Levetzow, ‘Rustungswirtschaft’, 82 
an She Sovran commas or ammo, Ang 1944, Speer-Chronit, 201, 
7. 
Fuhrer conference, 4 Ape. 1942, Deweichlamds Rise, 87 
1 See the brief survey tn Rullkter, ‘Munitionseinsatz’ 
GenStdH/Org Abe , KB, entry for 16 Oct. 194%, BA-MA RH 208, 
Bid yentry for 12 Now. 1943. 
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TABLE ILIV.29. Wehrmacht production of ammunition 
1940-1944 (000 rounds) 


1940 to4t 1 " E 
oso a4 942 1983 ous 


‘ene Armaments report, 6 Feb, 1048, BAMA 1739, 


‘Smoke candles, effective in disengagement operations and against massive 
enemy superiority, were similarly used only in small numbers. The reasons, 
however, were not so much weaknesses in training as insufficient supplies of 
sheet metal parts for final finishing in the ordnance depots. The large stock 
figures seen by the Army High Command presumably concealed the true state 

affairs. 

Ne heavy consumption of armour-piercing and high-explosive shells for 88- 
‘mm anti-aircraft guns is not surprising in view of the intensified air war, but 
the relatively slight use of 88-mm ammunition for tank cannons is. These 
‘extremely important guns for tank warfare were installed in the ‘Tiger’ tank, 
from which Hitler expected superior effectiveness. Yet in the greatest tank 
battle in history, at Kursk in the early summer of 1943, the large number of 
tunks hoped for by Hitler had not gone into action. Susceptible to breakdowns, 
these tanks rarely had the opportunity for firing any sizeable number of rounds 
atthe enemy. 

On the other hand there was still a heavy consumption of anti-tank ammu- 
tition of lesser calibres, by obsolete guns effective only at short range. The large 
‘Stocks of these munitions led the authorities to continue to equip the troops 
with these weapons. Re-equipment with larger and more effective anti-tank 
‘buns was concentrated on newly raised formations which were often, after brief 
“ngagement at the focal points of battle, ‘used up’ along with their matériel. On 

‘quiet’ fronts, with non-mobile divisions, and for operations against parti- 
Rt the smaller guns continued to have a certain usefulness. The fact, 

that the modern 75-mm anti-tank guns recorded only a slight 
‘“onsumption—the lowest for smoke shells—suggest that clustered anti-tank 
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gun positions in the way of the main thrust of Soviet armour had no great hope 
of survival. 

Average daily expenditure of ammunition at the fronts was rising steadily 
(1942 = 157% 1943 = 244536 1044 = 2,9411).""” Apart from an intensification 
‘of operations, a major factor in this was the stepping up of the number of newly 
manufactured guns. The production of ammunition, however, generally lagged 
well behind that of guns. 

Production of shells, bombs, and other projectiles was primarily a problem 
of adequate provision of the necessary types of steel. As the war Went on the 
steelmakers were inclined to deliver an inferior-quality product. As carly 
as October 1942 the army ordnance department was appealing to works 
managers not to allow pressure for output to lead to a drop in quality, and 
warning against a further increase in imperfect deliveries.” In vain, for in the 
summer of 1943 rejects of finished ammunition were on such a scale that Speer 
gave orders for the steel firms to be charged with the costs of these losses in 
order to stimulate their interest in the improvement of quality." In spite of 
worsening bottlenecks it was not possible to resort to substitute materials, 
Reductions in weight and other economies were likewise not possible for tech- 
nical reasons. 

Ammunition manufacture, which swallowed up nearly one-third of all arma- 
‘ments steel, was in perpetual competition with other requirements, and never 
achieved top priority ranking. It also suffered from the ordnance department's 
inclination to.ad hoc switching of production according to developments at the 
front, and to changing its priorities—which impeded the smooth flow of mass 
production. As responsibility for the entire ammunition sector—with the 
exception of manufacture—lay with the army, this service was able consider- 
ably to extend its share at the expense of the navy and air force. The greatest 
inroad was in 1943—probably a result of the Luftwaffe's reorientation from 
bombing to fighter operations. 

Even so, one is struck by the degree to which the army neglected manufac- 
turing ammunition for the bulk of the infantry. Although in 1939 infantry 
ammunition had been 20 per cent above the 1918 peak, it dropped dramatically 
bby 1942. Even after a boost in 1943 it was still below the 1939 level, despite the 
fact that troop numbers had been greatly increased. The situation was no better 
for hand grenades: 

monthly output 1918 = 4.7m. 

39 = 0.8m. 


1942 


Hah, Waffen, i 179. 
* Circuiae from Wa 1 Ri (MunStab Ia), 26 Oct. 1942, WM, FD 14846 
" Spee-Chromih, 28 Jay 1043. 115. BAR 1737. 
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1943 = 4.5m, 
1944 = 3.8m." 


athe summer of 1943 Hitler atached the greatest importance to building up, 
Hong lst, a reserve of ammunition for defence against invasion in the west. 
‘sa one-off measure 3,500 tonnes of copper and zine were released from the 
Arq-materials reserves for making 100m. brass cartridge cases for the infantry. 
‘were to be used only in extreme emergencies. As a temporary measure 
tional iron was to be made available in a phased plan for the entire ammu- 
vv jon of the army, as well as for the Luftwaffe’s anti-aircraft ammunition and 
tombs, to be diverted from other quota recipients." In order of magnitude 
this accounted for some 10 per cent of total stec! output, which itself was nearly 
bo per cent below target in the third quarter of 1943. 
It was a race to which Speer could not give a lot of attention. The Allied 
bombers were making inroads on German steel production, so that insufficient 
ammunition was available for beating off the air raids and the Allied armies. A 
st minute programme for boosting production of infantry ammunition failed 
to affect military developments. It fell far short of expectations. In the spring 
of 1944 the shortage of ammunition assumed ‘catastrophic forms’.”"" The non- 
fighting fronts had not been receiving any supplies for nearly a year. Local 
stocks were dwindling rapidly as ammunition was used for training. Stocks at 
the fighting fronts were also steadily declining. “The eastern front is already so 
drained that any day may see serious crises,’ the chief of the army general staff 
told Speer in a dramatic telex message.” 

But all the minister could do was to express his regrets at the stagnation of 
manufacture, and promise to continue to give his special attention to that 
sector of armaments. Contrary to his custom he did not want to promise any 
rumbers, as all planning had become precarious because of the Allied ait 
raids and because—as he wrote to Zeitzler—I don't want to disappoint you 
‘again.”™ The crisis in infantry ammunition persisted in spite of all efforts, the 
‘more so as in April 1944 supplies also had to be provided for the newly raised 
Romanian and Hungarian formations.” 

Ammunition manufacture moreover suffered from a lack of manpower 
which even Speer was unable to remedy.” The targets demanded by Hitler for 


“* Undated HWaA schedule of weapons and ammunition manufacture for 1919-43, BA-MA 
IU onda survey othe my armament tan i epet of ammunition, BAMA RH 
nt 
"Faber conference, 8 July 1943, Dewschlonds Raston, 276. 
Notes for briefing by GenQuvGruppe Munition on the ammunition situation, 35 Feb. 1944, 
AMA RHA. 1025 
Tele rom Zeitaler to Speer, + Mar. 1944, BA R Vf. Zeitaler here adopted the wording 
he utuation assesament by the quartermaster-gcneral's munitions group. 
15 Leter from Speer to Zeitaer, 11 Mar. 149, BA R 3/166. 
10) Gr%QuGroppe Mun, scsiment of amnion situation a at Ap. 1944, BA-MA RIL 
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anti-aircraft ammunition and for the heavy guns of the Atlantic Wall were 
likewise not attained. Eventually, in July 1944, when collapse threatened in 
the east and the quartermaster-general implored Speer to increase supplies of 
ammunition, Speer promised to raise the allocation of steel, which might result 
in a boost to ammunition manufacture of up to 40 per cent—provided Saucke| 
succeeded in providing an additional 70,000 workers, especially women.” The 
armaments minister was here patently passing the buck to his rival, knowing 
full well that Sauckel was in no position to mect this demand. 

‘A striking aspect of ammunition use in 1944 was the high consumption in 
summer and autumn. Owing to the invasion and the withdrawal from France, 
as well as to the rapid collapse of Army Group Centre in the east, it is likely 
that a large quantity of ammunition supplies was lost in transit or during the 
headlong retreat. The low use of magnetic anti-tank charges, in spite of large 
stocks, suggests that longer-range weapons such as the Panzerfaust were used 
for close-quarters fighting against tanks. As other close-combat weapons were 
likewise used to only a small extent, it may be assumed that German soldiers 
either preferred to avoid close combat, or were altogether prevented from 
action by the enemy's superior firepower. 

Consumption of ammunition by the most modern tanks, on the other hand, 
reached a maximum in the elite formations. Other units, those with outdated 
‘and weaker armour, evidently avoided fire duels. Hence stocks of the principal 
types of tank ammunition increased strikingly during the final quarter of 1944. 
‘This also reflected Hitler's deliberate creation of stocks for the later relief 
offensive in the Ardennes. Anti-aircraft artillery, on the other hand, then 
recorded an extremely high consumption, more particularly the light AA guns 
which, in view of the enemy's crushing superiority in the air, proved indis- 
pensable against low-level raiders. 

‘Consumption of signal ammunition was significantly lower than during the 
preceding year, suggesting that communication and activity had diminished on 
the battlefield. The heavy use of flares is a further indication that the units in 
their operations were no longer able to stand up to stress and that, especially 
‘at night, they were reacting with considerable nervousness to an advancing 
enemy. Flares were also needed for using the Panzerfaust rockets against enemy 
tanks during night attacks. It seems that many men held out more of less apa- 
thetically in their advanced lines until the enemy's rolling barrage had passed 
‘over them. Their opposition was no longer as fierce as in the previous year. The 
fact that smoke munitions were used only on a limited scale, although these 
would have assisted evasive movement, again pointed to structural short- 
‘comings in training. Hitler's ‘hold on’ orders evidently led to a certain lethargy 
‘even among commanding officers. The enormous output of the ammunitions 
factories and the often colossal stocks in the depots were certainly not con- 
verted into fighting strength to the degree one might have expected. 


"Telex from Speer to Sauckel, 8 July 1944, BA R 1997. 
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had got into the habit of submitting the ammunition output figures to 
ar every month. These figures were usually impressive, especially as future 
increases were mentioned over again. But the minister was careful not to 
‘consumption figures at the same time, so Hitler lacked the crucial yard- 
saber iuing the production igure. "What usually remained disregarded 
the astonishing discrepancy between the official output figures supplied by 
uss, often hoisted to ‘reassuring’ levels, and the usually much smaller 
‘antes actually received by the ordnance inspectorate, which was respon- 
finishing the ammunition. 
‘ier irary purposes the decaive figure, needles 0 say, was that of ready- 
o-ire shells available for supplies to the front. Because of inadequate deliv- 
‘res of components and powder filling, this figure usually remained at a low 
evel—in marked contrast to the ‘armaments miracle’ of Speer, whose boasts, 
were based on industrial production totals. 

"Another problem was a persistent “Verdun syndrome’ affecting the officers 
in charge. During the Second World War they developed a tendency to hoard 
large stocks in depots and to place long-term orders, often for calibres and 
‘weapons that had long ceased to be regarded as fully operational. A contribu- 
tory factor in this was an unrealistic assessment of the life of guns and tanks. 
Reckoning to stock 700 rounds for a standard artillery piece and 618 rounds 
for the 88-mm tank cannon and anti-tank gun was in no realistic relationship 
to the survival time of these weapons—quite apart from the weight and pro- 
duction costs of the equipment. Indeed, what tank would even be able to fire 
600 rounds before being hit itself? 

Forward-looking rationing of ammunition, and harmonizing weapons and 
rsining with the changing operational requirements, were particularly difficult 
sroblems for the Germans in the Second World War. This is proved also by 
those areas which reveal particular failures. Thus the navy had by May 1044 
accumulated larger stocks of ammunition than had actually been fired up to 
then throughout the whole war. This was true not only for coastal batteries but 
tis forthe larger guns on warships. Most of these stocks were obviously lost 
without ever having been used when the withdrawals from the French coast 
‘began in June. 

On the other hand, anti-aircraft ammunition had to be used in large quan- 
tis, since the navy had failed to prevail with its demands for either adequate 
‘eh protection or the creation of a naval air force. The fact that, with a dif- 
feat share-out of its quota of steel and manpower, it could have had at least 
‘wo aircraft carriers ready for action by the end of 1941 shows that decisions 
‘made long before eventually led to the hopeless situation of 1944. 
Devlopment of a new type of armour-piercing ammunition based on the 
fiit<tare principle could have been of major importance in the tank 

Hider had insisted on delaying its introduction so as not to give the 
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enemy the chance of reacting to it. By the time it was no longer a case 
enabling the German tank armies, by concealing this “secret weapon’ tome 
all before them, the introduction of hollow-charge shell (by then for antiasy 
defence) failed to produce any major results against the enemy's numeri 
superiority. 

During the long period of small-calibre anti-tank and tank guns, hard-cor, 
ammunition was of the greatest importance. However, the shortage of valuaie 
tungsten—the ore had to be expensively imported from the Iberian penin, 
sula—made it necessary to halt production of this type of ammunition in july 
1943." Urgent experiments with uranium cores, ordered by Hitler as a sub. 
stitute, were successful in March 1944, but did not lead to mass production 
because of a shortage of this metal." Fifty years later uranium-core shells 
played an outstanding role in the UN's Gulf War. 

‘Next to solving the steel problem, measures had to be taken to ensure suff. 
cient supplies of propellant and explosives. Here a serious bottleneck devel. 
oped, one that could not be overcome even by the use of inferior substitute 
materials. Hopes of making use of the French chemical industry only took on 
concrete shape in 1943 with the ‘Powder from France’ plan; but they were not 
fulfilled because of military developments. In the chemical industry manu- 
facture of ammunition competed with fertilizers for agriculture; there, painful 
‘cutbacks had to be made with far-reaching consequences for food supplies.” 
In this way it proved possible to increase output of propellant and explosives 
far above the 1918 benchmark, though without reaching the performance of 
the Allied powers (1918 = 12,000Umonth, 1944 = 62,700Umonth)."™ 

If one takes as a yardstick for the effectiveness with which a war is being 
waged, and for an army's fighting power, the weight of explosives that can be 
brought into action per head of the enemy, then the Wehrmacht, on a global 
comparison, was certainly far inferior. This is true both for the total quantity 
of ammunition and explosives (approx. 2.6m. tonnes) and for the number and 
technological maturity of the weapons and implements produced. This is seen 
‘most clearly in the supposed peak product of German armaments technology, 
the V-2 rocket, which at great cost brought only a small amount of explosive to 
bbear against the enemy—an enemy who was able with no more than conven- 
tional bomber squadrons to drop nearly 2m. tonnes of bombs on Germany." 
At the other end of the scale, with the oldest and smallest firearms unit, one is 
struck by the insignificant increase in Germany's manufacture of infantry 
ammunition—the result of a hesitant decision on the use of modern automatic 
small arms. 

Even though armaments output in the Speer era quantitatively far surpassed 


© Meeting of Central Planning, 29 July 194%. Speer-Chromit, 116, BA R173 
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TABLE ILIV.30. Distribution of munitions 
Production among the Wehrmacht services 1930-1944 
(as % of total production) 
‘Year Army Luftwaffe AA —_Kricgsmarine 


1930 V 6 0 2 0 


1940 st 8 BOB 
tout 30 2 ® 0 
1942 6 25 a 8 
1943 65 4 7 4 
oH 8 oh wo 


Source: Efects, 284, table 113. 


Germany's performance in the First World War (ewo- to threefold), this 
‘success’ becomes only relative if one considers the ratio to the enemy's arma- 
sments.'This ratio in 1941 was stil about 1:3 (Germany's armaments output: 
{$6bn., USA/BritairvUSSR: $19.sbn.), in 1943 it was 1: 4.5 ($13.Sbn. as against 
$62.s0n.),”” The new armaments minister managed to slow, but not halt, this 
adverse development of the armaments ratio. 


(®) Material Losses and Level of Armament of the Wehrmacht 

Speer’s production figures viewed on their own are apt to convey a false picture 
‘of Germany's military capacity in the second half of the war. The quantities of 
itary equipment delivered by the factories and accepted by the forces, and 
its actual combat readiness, have to be set against current losses. This gives the 
sate of armaments at any given point in time, and is the figure that really 
matters for calculating ratios of strength. Hitler's conduct of the war increas~ 
ingly evaded this reality, indulging in projections of new programmes and 
‘special campaigns’ that were soon going to bring about a substantial increase 
in stocks. It was evidently only in the light of such illusions that the statistics of 
losses, steeply mounting after 1943, were bearable. 

‘The overall results show that rationalization and expansion of armaments 
manufacture did indeed time and again succeed in compensating for losses, 
albeit with a downward trend in individual areas. The peak of capacity was in 
1943, before Allied air supremacy caused fewer and fewer newly manufactured 
weapons to reach operational use, and before war matériel was destroyed in 
large batches by the series of German defeats. As for the often higher stock 
figures for 1944 it should be borne in mind that these were short-lived, and 
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frequently related to the mass production of obsolete weapons that, while 
‘dressing up’ the statistics, were quickly eliminated in operational use, 

Despite the armaments miracle the Wehrmacht was no stronger in 
areas than it was at its peak in 1941, whereas the enemy powers were growing 
massively in numbers and strength. The Wehrmacht thus also lost the potential 
advantage of internal lines of communication and an enforced shortening of 
fronts. The ratio of strength in individual sectors, especially along the main 
thrust of the enemy's attack, steadily deteriorated for the Wehrmacht until it 
‘eventually led to its collapse. 


) ARMY 

In carly 1942, when Speer took over as minister of armament and ammunition, 
the army was the numerically largest Wehrmacht service and had therefore 
been largely able to replace its heavy losses in the first Russian campaign, 
Although current production was declining or had been cut back in many 
areas, it was sufficient to maintain the level of equipment of the summer of 
1941, the highest level yet reached, and even to increase it slightly—at least so 
ong as the other fronts were essentially quiescent or, asin the case of the Afrika 
Korps, did not suffer many additional losses. However, the boosting of army 
armaments output, now initiated by Speer, was not sufficient to improve this 
state of affairs significantly, or to improve the prospects of a further eastward 
advance by laying in major reserves of weapons and ammunition. Considerable 
stocks had to be used in 1942 to deter the Allies from an attack in the west, 
‘The resources of Germany's own allies, moreover, were no longer able to keep 
their armies combat-ready, and they therefore needed German help with 
armaments. Moreover the army in the east, which accounted for the bulk of 
the army in the field, was exposed to steadily increasing wear and tear, The 
Jong-feared war of attrition had become a reality, and all hopes that a 
decisive success in the east would make it possible to reduce the armaments 
effort, of at least use it for building up substantial, well-equipped operational 
reserves, remained illusory. The demand by the operations department of the 
‘army general staff that the newly produced weapons be used for reinforcing 
the front, and not just as replacements or for equipping newly raised units, 
could similarly not be met. Eventually an attempt had to be made to put 
together from the existing substance of the army in the field the greatest 
possible number of units at combat-strength in terms of both personnel and 
matériel.” 

“The heavy setbacks at Stalingrad and in Tunisia cast doubts on such plans 
for 1943 right at the beginning of the year. Hitler was forced to give orders 
for a temporary departure from the customary basis for sharing out arma- 
ments. The entire new production of army weapons and the total output of 
motor vehicles was allocated, up to 15 March, solely to the eastern army. With 
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ja the Sixth Army annihilated at Stalingrad was also to be re-established. 
Supplies to other Wehrmacht branches were possible only in cases of extreme 
” 

Replenishment of stocks, especially of offensive weapons for the crucial 

1 offensive, was only partially successful despite all-out efforts on the 

of the arms industry. New output in the spring of 1943 was just about 

to strengthen the two armies at the centre of the offensive, at the cost 

“of neglecting the other army groups. Yet this was the last attempt at stabilizing 

the eastern front so as to start the arms race against the Allies in time for the 
le invasion battle in the following year. 

‘The heavy losses suffered in Operation Citadel forced the attack to be 
broken off within a few days. What slim strategic reserves there were had to be 
withdrawn in order to establish a new front in Italy, where the Germans found 
themselves facing an enemy far superior to them in matériel even though, with 
aeye to the planned invasion in the west, receiving only a limited share of the 
equipment now being produced at top speed by the Allied armaments 

‘While the western powers were accumulating ever larger reserves of war 
matériel for the invasion in 1944, the Soviet Union, whose industry had 
‘overcome its setbacks during the first year of the war and had long outstripped 
the output of the Third Reich, threw the full weight of its weapons potential 
against the German army in the east. This was given no respite during which 
it might have again set up major strategic reserves over and above current 
replenishment of exhausted units or the equipping of replacement ones. In 
October 75 per cent of all tanks on the eastern front were under repair; only 
370 were battleworthy. The general staff wanted the men to feel reassured that 
‘after the recent heavy fighting and losses (the front] will now be replenished 
with especial care’.’™ But the enemy had other ideas. 

From the late summer of 1943 onwards the Wehrmacht's quarterly losses in 
‘men and matériel on the eastern front matched those during the disaster at 
‘Stalingrad. It was only steady supplies from Speer's armoury that made it 
Possible, time and again, to stabilize the fronts—albeit briefly—and to slow 
down the enemy advance. 
tan 4944 Hitler again hoped to bring about the decisive turnaround. Provided 

it 
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pest majrity of fghting divisions were robbed oftheir weapons supplies 
‘under major strain they were soon “burnt out’. 

oy ts efforts were focused on repelling the impending Allied invasion 
production was concentrated on air armaments and the so-called retaliation 
Reapons. For the army the emphasis was on creating operational reserves of 
Cauipment ready for immediate action not only in the west, but also for 

in the east. In line with the defensive strategy the main increase was in 

‘rocks of anti-tank weapons. 

“The greatly boosted production of armour centred mainly on the cost 
fective manufacture of old-technology self-propelled guns. From 30 April 
toga production of self-propelled guns, at Hitler's emphatic order, enjoyed the 
fame degree of priority as the fighter aircraft programme.’ The number of 
Simoured fighting vehicles usable unreservedly even for offensive tasks had 
fisen by nearly 50 per cent over the preceding year, and was at last once more 
above the 1941 level. 

‘Maintaining that level and compensating for the expected losses in the large- 
scale battles of 1944 would have required a favourable ratio between new 
nanufacture and stocks. But here a dramatic decline had already taken place. 
While the production/stocks ratio in January 1942 had been 1:26, that in June 
1944 was only 1:6.2."” 

However, this provision of weapons for the impending defensive battles was 
substantially less than it could have been theoretically. The reason was that 
major resources were being poured into the development and construction of 
new strategic weapons with which Hitler planned to recapture the offensive in 
1945. It was the familiar go-for-broke gamble of the dictator, following the 
maxim of victory or extinction. 

‘The successful invasion in the west, and the collapse of the central eastern 
front in the summer of 1944, made considerable inroads on the army's level of 
armaments. The new war matériel was going straight from the factories to the 
threatened fronts, where it was soon used up. The armies were living from hand 
to mouth, without being able to halt the enemy for any length of time or to 
build up operational reserves. The German collapse in the Balkans and 
the evacuation of France meant further heavy losses, especially of infantry 
‘weapons, artillery, and motor vehicles. 

There had long been no more question of replenishment through new 
booty—only through ‘cannibalism’. The disarming of the Italian army, until 
then Germany's ally, had been a welcome blessing in August 1943; the entire 
SS ‘Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler’ Armoured Corps and the SS ‘Hitlerjugend” 
Armoured Division, one of the most important formations for beating back the 


ie OKH/GenStdH/GenQu, assessment of weapons situation as at | May 1944, BA-MA RH 8, 
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TABLE ILtv.34. Army's stock of combat-torothy 
AFVs, monthly averages 1941-1044 


Year Tanks, assault guns Tanks and SP carriages 


tot 4494 4103 
92 4399 3263 

1993 S857 365 

1944 9.670 4882 

Sources: Ludwig, Technik, 442; Maller-Hillebrand, Das Hee ii 
af. 


invasion, were equipped with Italian booty vehicles at the beginning of 1944. 
All in all the Germans had been able to relieve their former allies of weapons 
‘and equipment equivalent to a whole year's production. In addition to 1.3m, 
steel helmets and large quantities of clothing, foodstuffs, fodder, and other 
equipment this booty included:”” 

16,236 pistols and revolvers 

13,906 sub-machine guns 

1,285,871 rifles and carbines 


Only the crushing of the Slovak Rising in the autumn of 1944 once more 
brought victory and booty for the Wehrmacht. 

‘Although the number of improved weapons and vehicles continued to rise, 
this had no decisive effect on the battlefield. The bulk of the equipment—even 
of armoured vehicles—being produced was, as it had been before, of obsolete 
models. This was the situation in which the army eventually had to embark on 
the final battle for the Reich, based on a rapidly weakening armaments 
industry that was by then no longer able to make up the losses. 


Gi) LUFTWAFFE 
‘Whereas in the first two years of the war, between campaigns, the army was 
time and again able to replenish and enlarge its stocks, the Luftwaffe in its con 
tinuous struggle against the Royal Air Force found itself in the feared war of 


" ‘Telex from Speer to Sauckel, 22 Jan. 1944. BA R.V1597, demanding 200 Italian motor 
‘mechanics for the maintenance and repair of these vehicles 

© Annexe 6 10 OKH/GenSidHl-GenQu No. Hotg, (Jan. 1944, BA-MA RH Ry, 4018 (summary 
‘of booty reported Sept.-Dec. 1943) 
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Hurriedly and inadequately trained pilots who ‘pranged” their machines even 
during training and then found themselves unable to cope at the front against 
a mostly superior enemy led to spiralling losses that new manufacture found it 
difficult to keep up with. 

‘A numerical increase in the aircraft stock was achieved in 1943/4 mainly by 
switching production to defensive machines. Fighters were much cheaper and 
quicker to build than bombers, though they also had a poorer chance of 
survival when faced with the Allied Flying Fortresses. Although the heavy 
losses could be made up for by new production, it was not possible either to 
create a point of main effort or to set up strategic reserves. In the spring of 
1944, at the peak of the Allied raids especially against the German air arma- 
ments industry, the stock of roughly 6,700 machines was only just maintained, 
‘At that figure it was merely 10 per cent above the January 1942 level. Monthly 
losses often amounted to two or three times the volume of new output, which 
in any case—until the setting-up of the Fighter Staff—was subject to wide fluc- 
tuations and decline.™" 

Yet even in this crucial situation the Luftwaffe was at the same time invest- 
ing great efforts in rebuilding a strategic bomber feet and in building the V-1 
‘retaliation weapon’, both of them enterprises of no military effect. The further 
intensification of the Allied air war in the summer of 1944 found the Luftwaffe 
impotent: it was unable to prevent the increasing destruction of its armaments 
base and, more particularly, of its crucial fuel plants. The rate of aircraft pro- 
duction, which initially continued to grow and in December 1944 was 50 
et cent above the December 1943 figure, was no longer an indicator of the 


1 Sce Germany and the Second Wirld War, wit. 644-6. 
“* Wagenfahr, Die deutsche Industrie, 78; Deschland im swoiten Welthrieg, ¥. 165. 
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aftwal’s capability. Soon is force of millions of men, stripped ofits own 
‘spons, would be employed as an ‘ultimate ley’ in infantry combat, 

(ji) KRIEGSMARINE 

jua 8 inthe Luftwaffe, the gap berween armaments targets and he actual 
Je of armaments Was insuperably wide. The naval command, moreover, was 
oe situation of having only a very small share of armaments 
i ources at its disposal, and thus found it more difficult than the other 
{enrmacht services to draw attention to itself by major growth rates in atleast 
Train sectors. Only the suspension of the building of heavy surface vessels in 
‘$42’ offered it some Scope for increasing the numberof available warships by 
tektentrating on the construction of U-boats and light surface units. 


‘TABLE ILIV.35. State of armaments of light naval forces 1943—1044 
‘Operational Shipyard, Losses to 31 New constructions. Losses to 30 


Phpe tok} wi taining Mar 1943, t939—1045 Now toys 
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ORWATFSCOrs(V) No. 4220/44, Lontes, consumption and strength fgures fr the Wetrmacht inc 
afer Ss Now 1944, BA-MA RIL 2 IiV/tot0, Schule-Wepener, Krcermarane- Rust, annexe 1, 212 


‘After the turning point of 1941/2, in contrast to those of the other belliger- 
cents, the large warships the German navy already had were no longer either 
added to or even replaced. Over the next two years they were ‘used up’, i.e. 
cither sunk or so heavily damaged that they were no longer ft for unrestricted 
‘operation. The boosting of U-boat construction in 1943 likewise did not result 
in an enlargement of the fleet, for it began at a time when the dramatic losses 
in the battle of the Atlantic were already occurring; only by a temporary dis- 
‘engagement were the numbers made up again, However, as soon as the battle 
was resumed the extremely heavy losses continued. They could not be com- 
Pensated by new building, because this was once more declining in 1044. 

‘The situation was similar with regard to light surface forces. Here, too, 
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intensified building first of all had to make up for earlier losses. As a result of 
the setbacks of 1944, which meant the loss of most of the navy’s operational 
areas, it also lost a large portion of its combat-worthy boats. The shipyards 
which anyway needed lengthier lead times than other branches of armaments, 
were no longer able, under the hail of Allied bombs, to compensate for the 
losses, 


(iv) PRODUCTION LOST THROUGH ENEMY ACTION 

From the very first sorties by British bombers the performance of the arma- 
ments industry was affected. Initially it was just a matter of time lost because 
of air-raid warnings (even though those at night had no direct impact on pro- 
duction, they nevertheless had an adverse effect through exhaustion and 
fatigue of the workforce), and the damage caused was limited. After 1943, 
however, the damage from enemy action increased dramatically. Even though 
a large proportion of the Allied air raids were at first directed at big cities and 
residential areas, they did also impair armaments production. With pinpointed 
attacks on key industries and transport installations, in 1944 the Allied air 
forces then played a major part in containing and finally smashing Speer's 
‘armaments miracle’. 

‘The scale of these effects can be gauged only approximately." In the assess- 
ment of losses caused to armaments production by enemy action, especially air 
raids, the causes are difficult to separate. While direct damage is quantifiable,"” 
an assessment of temporary production losses on the basis of data provided by 
industry (¢.g. manpower shortage, non-arrival of deliveries) cannot always be 
directly linked to enemy action. The army ordnance office made an interesting 
‘attempt to quantify production losses in the final quarter of 1943, at a time 
when the Allied air war against the German war economy was from 
reaching its peak. The estimated figures reflect only minimum losses, The 
result shows that in that quarter alone the Allied bomber fleets prevented the 
manufacture of war matériel sufficient to equip at least one additional tank 
army. 

Despite rising output since the spring of 1942 the Wehrmacht failed to win 
the arms race against the enemy powers. The enemy's material superiority was 
not to be overcome on the battlefields. "The German command was continually 
losing any gain in armaments output against an enemy alliance that was con- 
stantly increasing its superiority. The increase in armaments on the German 
side could not keep pace with the untrammelled development of strength of 
the Allies. This trend was recognized carly on; but the attempt to counteract it 
by keeping pace at a low level in terms of quantity while achieving equality oF 
even superiority by impressive gains in quality failed. The attempt was not only 
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TABLE IL1v.36. Decline in production due to air-raid 
damage (Oct.—Dec. 19435 selection) 


Weapon Production Shortfall 
Assault guns 9 7 
“Panther” 776 144 
“Tiger” 3 7” 
Prime movers 457 310 
75-mm KwK 316 39 
75-mm SwuK 313 7 
75-mm Pak 64s 58 
‘88-mm Pakeg3/4t "7 6 
Lt. FH. 18/40 268 2 
Hy. 100-mm K-18 26 19 
‘Trucks 14373 2387 
Source: Annexe to Wa RO (WG 12) NO. 1849/43 #K, BAMA 
RH By, 1126, 


arrogant, but also the result of a specifically ideological attitude to technology 
and armaments. 


(©) Technology and Modernization of Weapons 

Realistic assessment of one’s technological capabilities is crucial for success in 
the ‘war of the factories’. These capabilities, however, lie not only in the indus- 
trial potential, its performance and susceptibility to development, or the 
optimization of armaments technology through far-sighted decisions on 
improvements in existing weapons technology, or the purposeful and well- 
timed development, testing, and introduction into series production of such 
new technology. The military leadership also needs to be involved in an essen- 
tial collaboration between designers, production engineers, and factory 
managers who, each in their own ficld, have to provide the conditions needed 
for creating a modern weapons technology. The military leadership must for- 
mulate requirements for the tactical employment of such weapons, and ensure 
the necessary background conditions (in terms of regulations, training, and 
logistics) for the technology that has been developed.” 

‘Moreover, the general staff in its conduct of operations will have to make 
proper allowance for technological capacities, and develop a strategy that 
includes in its calculations both the state of technology and expected develop- 
‘ments on its own side and the perceived and probable state of affairs on the 
‘opponents’ side. The political leadership, finally, needs to organize and guide 
this collaboration of different levels of responsibility, so as to have enough 
information on which to base fundamental decisions and realistic forecasts.”” 

“* On the historical background vee Hacker, Engineering" A retrospective view ofthe ativty 
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result was a conspicuous narrowing-down to a few particularly promising tech- 
nological developments, to the ‘miracle weapons’ that were going to bring 
about a dramatic U-turn in the unfavourable developments on the battlefield. 
‘The fact that the engineers understood nothing about strategy and the generals 
nothing about technology, and that any cooperation between the two groups 
vas at best rudimentary, no doubt played a part in this.” The greatest actual 
technological leap made in the Second World War was certainly missed by 
Germany. 

‘The ambivalence towards technology in the Third Reich is a phenomenon 
such debated by historians.” Initially the whole question of modernity, in the 
sense of the technological and industrial age, was often made a taboo with 
regard both to Hitler's ideology and to National Socialist social policy.™* For 
2 long time now the atavistic features of Nazi ideology, contrasting enthusiasm, 
for technology with a romantic retreat into a racially flavoured agrarian 
ideology, have been seen differently. This has gone as far as to suggest that the 
‘Third Reich was marked to a quite special degree by technology and planning 
for the future.” Some historians even see Hitler as a champion of modernity 
inhis social projects.” 

‘The development of armaments technology and the arms industry in the 
second half of the war, along with the shortcomings in the collaboration 
between politics, warfare, and technology, certainly strengthen the impression 
of ambivalence and doubt. True, the massive technological and armaments 
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Propaganda by all the mass media was proclaiming the myth of total feasibly 
and thus silenced the technology phobia of populist antiindustrial circle, 
Nonetheless technology also, at least in the final phase of the war, 

some marked features of a return to primitive forms (with primitive weapyst 
technology glorified as ‘the people's rifle, and so on), to irrational excesses o 
self-sacrifice (such as the use of the most modern rocket aircraft as piltey, 
kamikaze-style ‘ramming fighters’), and in the industrial sphere to the combj. 
nation of the latest conveyor-belt production with a murderous use of sige 
labour. 

As the growing prominence of the SS played a crucial role here, the suspi. 
cion arises that this form of ‘technology’ revealed the essential core of Nazism, 
where technology was only a concomitant phenomenon and the instrument of 
an anti-modernist racial ideology. 

‘Yet emergency measures during the collapse, or the irrational outbursts of a 
failed regime, cannot adequately explain the aims and character of a waging of 
war that had devoted itself to modern technology even though it failed in its 
realization. The SS incursion into the area of armaments technology and the 
armaments industry was ultimately possible only because the Wehrmacht lead- 
ership and armaments minister with their increasingly conflict-ridden col- 
laboration had lost much of their influence among the top political leadership, 
‘They both failed to face up to their responsibilities and the consequences of 
the emerging defeat, and instead clung to the preservation of their power and 
to their “faith in the Fhrer’. In the end the decisions made at the Fahrer's 
headquarters had lost all connection with technical and industrial realities. 

In Speer’s organization the technical intelligentsia undoubtedly held the key. 
It was keen to organize the technical and industrial side of warfare, but found 
itself up against the fact that Speer understood his role as a technically creative 
rather than an economic one." He had few connections with industrial tech- 
nology and its basic economic needs, and he made extension of his power his 
predominant goal—a goal for which direct contact with the Pahrer was more 
important than the organization of meaningful cooperation between military 
control of the war, technological weapons development, and industrial mass 
production. What initiatives, on the other hand, were there on the part of the 
‘Wehrmacht that might have offset the lack of technological understanding 
among the political leadership, and the weaknesses in the organization of the 
‘armaments process? 

() THE WEHRMACHT AND TECHNOLOGY 
Up to 1942 German armaments had been determined essentially by the 
Wehrmacht. Even after that date the armed forces continued to wield a con- 
siderable influence—less so on manufacture, but more so in matters of 
‘weapons technology. The Wehrmacht saw itself as the most modern and most 
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cgicient army in the world, lacking only in numerical superiority. Since 
Ge 19208 the myth had been cultivated of its superiority in command and 
Saponty, a myth that appeared to have been confirmed at the time of its 
pitakriegs. Hitler, ike many generals, endorsed the view formulated by Hans 
von Seeckt, the former chief of the Reichswehr: ‘compensate by intellectual 
‘yenath for what one lacks in material strength.” 

"The painful realization that, at least after 1941, there could be no more talk 
of German weapons having a quality lead and that recovery of such a lead 
Gould hardly be expected, at least not on a broad front, of that it could be 

‘only by a ‘miracle’ at a time when the numerical superiority of the 
‘Shemy coalition was growing ever more crushing—all this called for a radical 
jn thinking. Only wavering between such demands as quality instead of 
quantity, or both quality and quantity, could give rise tothe illusion that inthe 
Sid some way out of the strategic dilemma could still be found. The increas 
ing losses in the war of attrition that the anti-Hitler coalition had forced on the 
Wehrmacht did not even allow for precedence to be given to new technologi- 
cal developments at the cost of the mass production of more traditional war 
rel. 
None of this shook the Wehrmacht’s conviction that it was a modern tech- 
nical fighting force, even though signs of an incipient de-technicalization were 
increasing. A positive attitude to technology was certainly linked to the Nazi 
ideology, albeit also in an emphasis on resort to technical means being a 
voluntary choice. The strong-willed Fuhrer was seen as the decisive driving, 
clement, with technology merely an instrument of which, in the military field, 
the commanding officer or operator could make use at his own decision, 
making the most skilful use of all the technical potentialities. It was not 
accepted that the effect of technology might set limits to the military art of 
‘command, The specially created Technical Troops were in the Second World 
‘War a largely ‘unknown army’.”** 

Ifnecessary, a system of improvisations was expected to help, and the troops” 
‘morale and courage were to close the gaps in technical equipment. In this way 
the military leader would overcome ‘technical’ problems and obstacles both in 
battle and in operational guidance, and thus prove himself; but it would not be 
done through internalizing and observing any technical ‘limits’ on action. "The 
traditional image of the military leader and the ideology of the totalitarian 
Fuhrer state here worked together to create a handicap that was more marked 
in Hitler's Wehrmacht than in other modern armies. 

Technology was most strongly developed in the Luftwaffe." This was the 
Youngest of the services, evidently wholly focused on the most up-to-date 
weapons technology. The navy followed not far behind. In the army, on 
the other hand, there were only a few weapons that bore the full stamp of 
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technology. Even the introduction of independently operating armour wa fog 
a long time a contentious issue between traditionalists and the champ, 
the modernization of warfare. ~ 
All three services were stil marked indelibly by the First World War, The 
problem of warfare and technology was not seen as a dynamic botwe 
subjected to a voluntarism that—regardless of technological and industna 
conditions—set itself far-reaching political and military goals. A pre-modery 


Prussian-German 
army tradition, a Luftwaffe officer too was to learn to execute his mission inde. 
pendently within a changing combat situation. Not enough allowance was 
made for the conditions specific to aerial warfare. These would generally 
require a longer and more systematic training, execution depending not s0 
much on a leader’s ‘skill’ as on the application of technology.” This technol- 
ogy however was something that most senior officers were not attuned to. 

‘Though the Luftwaffe controlled the major part of armaments production, 
it was quite unable to recruit a sufficient number of engineers to fill the 
‘numerous leading positions in its own ranks—with the exception of the tech- 
nical department itself. Those who completed their training in aircraft con- 
struction, one of the most modern areas of engineering studies (and there was 
in any case a relatively small number of them),”*” found more interesting jobs 
in industry. The officers mostly came from the educated middle class or from 
officers’ families, their role models tending to belong to the pre-industrial aris- 
tocracy.* Between 1920 and 1935 only a few were able to acquire personal 
experience of aviation technology. At that time they were employed as army 
officers, and moulded accordingly. During the phase of rapid expansion before 
the war there was little opportunity to catch up on what had been missed.’The 
‘emphasis then was on employment as aircrew or as staff officers and com- 
manders. Fewer than 10 per cent of the Luftwaffe’s generals and general staff 
officers had any technical training.” 

‘They had few career prospects. In his personal contacts their commander- 
in-chief preferred officers to engineers. The first head of the technical depart- 
ment and Generalluftzeugmeister (chief of air forces special supply and 
Procurement service) was Ernst Udet, a popular air hero and a man who knew 
how to make the most of things—but not a trained manager of aerial arma- 
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“The Luftwaffe’s chief engineer was a beginner in his profession, without 
imeaubstanial experience of industry. Inthe final year of the war a comman. 
der of the bomber force without any technical training was appointed chief of 
{echnical air armaments." Just as the technical top positions were filled with 
officers instead of engineers, so the control of the aircraft industry by officers 
om Goring’s ministry and the general staff was extremely dubious.” 

"Although the Luftwaffe had its own engineering corps, it is significant that 
its members were listed as civil servants, not officers. They had distinctive 
tniforms and had no power of command over servicemen, who came under 
their unit officers. In contrast to the British and American air forces, develop- 
‘ment and trials of weapons systems were clearly separated from the ‘purely’ 
rnilitary side," Cooperation between engincers, scientists, and soldiers was 
only on a rudimentary scale, impeded by snobbery and an officer image that 
Gniaterally preferred the leader and generalist, assigning to the specialist the 
function of a servant. 

'Not only the engineers but the scientists too were assigned a secondary role. 
Frequently they had been called up and posted as ordinary infantrymen; only 
Iter during the war, when Germany's technical backwardness was recognized 
ts alarming, were they recalled from the front to resume their work in labora- 
tories and research institutions.” Apart from a few areas such as radar, there 
was no particular interest in fundamental research even among the Luftwaffe 
leadership. 

‘Although aviation research had been generously endowed, its head, Prof. 
Walter Georgii, while bombastically appointed ‘chief of the Reich marshal's 
research directorate’, never even caught sight of Goring. The head of 
research in the Luftwaffe’s technical department also complained in vain that 
the generals rarely made use of his potential. Reports to the Generalluftzeug- 
meister were discontinued as early as 1938, and the research department was 
‘en dissolved in 1942. Goring and Milch were more interested in production 
than in research and development. The regular meetings at Milch’s offices were 
almost exclusively concerned with technical details and produced hardly any 
farreaching results. 

(i) REICH RESEARCH COUNCIL 

The establishment of the Reichsforschungsrat (Reich Research Council) was 
meant to focus the entire research capacity of the Reich on the requirements 
of the war, and to optimize it.™* The initiative had come from Speer, who 
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expected that this would strengthen his position as armaments minister.™ jy, 
was to discover, however, that Hitler used this opportunity to give Goring ¢ 
kind of consolation prize for the loss of his position as “economic dictator 
Speer retreated disappointed and the Reich marshal took scarcely any notic, 
of his new responsibilities. 

“This left a loose association of research institutions, largely going their own 
way, However, being now supposedly ‘important to the war effort’, they were 
protected against the call-up of their staff and had access to the ever-tighter 
resources. Aviation research remained isolated, fragmented, and not much in 
demand. Parallel to the formation of the Reich Research Council with its focus 
‘on armaments there arose in November 1942 the Férdergemeinschaft der 
Deutschen Industrie (Association for the Promotion of German Industry), 
supported by the Reichsgruppe Industrie. This was to lend financial suppor 
to the collaboration of business and science and, more particularly, promote 
the young generation of technicians and scientists. Industry thereby created 
its own instrument, aside from the unilaterally focused state support for 
research.” 

‘Oftthe Reich Research Council's Soo projects of military importance, 70 per 
cent in 1944 had to do with agriculture and forestry. Only 3 per cent related to 
the field of physics.™* Science remained a bone of contention between Party 
agencies, responsible ministries, and a state leadership that showed scant 
interest in it. The generals secured significant influence, but failed to make any 
convincing use of it. 

‘Amazingly it was the propaganda minister who vigorously championed the 
military importance of nuclear energy;" but if the armaments minister did not 
join him and the responsible military men remained uncomprehending, then 
the efforts of the scientists were bound eventually to run into the sand.” As 
late a8 1943 the mobilization of engineering-science research for armaments 
was due to the desperate efforts of a single man, Werner Osenberg. The head 
of the Institute for Machine Tools at the Technical University of Hanover had 
been working on armaments research for the navy; in 1942 he found himself 
involved in a juxtaposition of various newly founded organizations, one of 
which was the Reich Research Council.” It was due to his energetic urging’, 
and the support of both the SS Security Service and the armaments ministry; 
that in June 1943 Géring appointed him head of the planning department of 
the Reich Research Council, a position that enabled him to give an important 
impetus to armaments research in a number of areas.” 
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He had to wait for over a year before he got an appointment with the arma- 
ments minister, who evidently did not expect much of fundamental research. 
Sper was interested only in those areas that were doing work leading to tech~ 
SPij development” and in his own development committees. These, admit- 
‘edly, concentrated on the technical improvement of the end-products within 
framework of rationalized manufacture. 

‘One factor probably was also that as president of the Reich Research 
Council though personally inactive, Goring was virtually unassailable and that 

that reason Speer had hardly any interest in the institution. It was therefore 
fpevtable that Heinrich Himmler eventually tried to involve himself more 
extensively in armaments research, and was able to point to serious weal 
peses and etrors in development work.””* Not until August 1944 was 
iM Wehrforschungsgemeinschaft (Military Research Community) set up to 
‘brace the research programmes of all three Wehrmacht services. 

Unlike Churchill and Roosevelt, Hitler and Goring did not seck out a 
scentfc adviser who would keep them continually informed. In 1942 the head 
‘rie army ordnance department's research section, Prof. Erich Schumann, 
‘ditionally assumed the leadership of the science department in the 
Wehrmacht High Command. In this capacity he had occasion, a few times, 
to meet Hitler. For the military side Schumann championed the issue of 
fong-term scientific prospects of military technology, with a preference for a 
few narrowly defined developments such as those in the area of biological 
warfare, 

“The Luftwaffe could not look for any benefit from this set-up. It was typical 
of the desolate situation of science and technology in their relationship with 
politics and warfare that the Wehrmacht’s chief scientist was a civilian army 
‘oficial, while the most important Wehrmacht branch in terms of technology 
and armaments policy was setting up its own institutions, without however 
granting them any real sway. Technology and military organization, therefore, 
were largely separated in the Luftwaffe as well. Its commander-in-chief 
actually insisted that its general staff should not concern itself with questions 
of technology or of the armaments industry. 

‘The Reich aviation ministry, on the other hand, reacted relatively quickly to 
new technical developments, and employed its specialists appropriately. Not 
‘ne committee, however, performed the necessary harmonization of opera- 
tional and tactical requirements with the technological and industrial realities. 

This could perhaps have been done by a high command, but until the begin- 
ning of 1944 the Luftwaffe lacked one.’”* The result of this dualism of ‘tacti- 
‘cians’ and ‘technicians’ was often violent arguments about the provision and 
employment of new weapons.””* This gave rise to disastrous consequences in 
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le had co wait for over a year before he got an appointment with the arma- 
< minister, who evidently did not expect much of fundamental research. 
sens Tes interested only in those areas that were doing work leading to tech- 
pe ‘Jevelopment’” and in his own development committees. These, admit- 
si concentrated on the technical improvement of the end-products within 
ramework of rationalized manufacture. 
® ‘One factor probably was also that as president of the Reich Research 
<il, hough personally inactive, Goring was virtually unassailable and that 
(edtarreason Speer had hardly any interest in the institution. It was therefore 
for ple that Heinrich Himmler eventually tried to involve himself more 
femrensively in armaments research, and was able to point to serious weak- 
tees and errors in development work.” Not until August 1944 was 
meYehrorschungsgemeinschaft (Military Research Community) set up to 
4 abrace the research programmes of all three Wehrmacht services. 

Unlike Churchill and Roosevelt, Hitler and Goring did not seek out a 
scentfc adviser who would keep them continually informed. In 1942 the head 
‘ithe army ordnance department's research section, Prof. Erich Schumann, 
Sidionally assumed the leadership of the science department in the 
‘Wehrmacht High Command. In this capacity he had occasion, a few times, 
to meet Hitler, For the military side Schumann championed the issue of 
long-term scientific prospects of military technology, with a preference for a 
few narrowly defined developments such as those in the area of biological 
warfare, 

“The Luftwaffe could not look for any benefit from this set-up. It was typical 
ofthe desolate situation of science and technology in their relationship with 
politics and warfare that the Wehrmacht’s chief scientist was a civilian army 
oficial, while the most important Wehrmacht branch in terms of technology 
and armaments policy was setting up its own institutions, without however 
ranting them any real sway. Technology and military organization, therefore 
were largely separated in the Luftwaffe as well. Its commander-in-ct 
actually insisted that its general staff should not concern itself with questions 
of technology or of the armaments industry. 

The Reich aviation ministry, on the other hand, reacted relatively quickly to 
new technical developments, and employed its specialists appropriately. Not 
one committee, however, performed the necessary harmonization of opera- 
tional and tactical requirements with the technological and industrial realities. 
This could perhaps have been done by a high command, but until the begin- 
ning of 1944 the Luftwaffe lacked one.” The result of this dualism of ‘tacti- 
ans’ and ‘technicians’ was often violent arguments about the provision and 
‘mployment of new weapons.””* This gave rise to disastrous consequences in 
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the personal enmity between the chief of the Luftwaffe general stag, 
Jeschonnek, and Generalluftzeugmeister Milch. 7 

“The senior staffs concerned themselves almost exclusively with operationay 
problems, Logistical or technical issues were scarcely ever considered. Since 
1936 the general staff had formulated no further requirements as to aircraf 
performance. The Luftwaffe doctrine was characterized by the overriding ide, 
of attack. Although the military situation repeatedly called for changes in 
armaments policy, the tacticians clung to their offensive outlook. The fact that 
this had proved successful during the first phase of the war diminished any 
interest in new products with revolutionary and untried propulsion systems, 
such as the jet fighter, which were long regarded as technological toys.”” 

“The Reich aviation ministry may have had a more open mind, but it suffered 
from its complicated structure. In the technical department, on the other 
hand, the tone was set by engineers, who thought in terms of technical devel. 
‘opment and increased performance,’ rather than by managers familiar with 
how industrial mass production worked. Indeed, most firms in the aviation 
industry were headed by men who were designers rather than managers, I is 
not surprising, therefore, that aircraft production suffered from a multitude of 
types and an excess of modifications, which impeded series manufacture,” 

‘Moreover, the general staff had no clear idea of the time needed to develop 
4 new aircraft from the drawing board to the factory conveyor belt. This 
‘encouraged a tendency all too often to adapt the development and manu- 
facturing process to the changing conditions of the war. 

‘Over-optimism led to a shortening of the trial phase and to going into series 
production prematurely—which then entailed irresponsibly high expenditure 
‘of money and effort eliminating a new model's teething troubles. Reporting the 
‘successful introduction of a new model ‘to those at the top’ may have relieved 
those responsible of the pressure of delivery dates, but it gave rise to unjusti- 
fied expectations of rapid effects on the battlefield while output was in fact stil 
blocked by modifications still being made on the quiet. 

“Thus the Luftwaffe, even late in 1944, still had to fight mainly with aircraft 
types developed before the war. Creation of a new ‘main development com- 
mittee for aircraft,” which was to bring together the engineers-general of the 
Luftwaffe and the managers of the aviation industry, came too late to have any 
‘effect. The designers were deliberately kept away from the control of develop- 
‘ment, because ‘they have fought each other too much and because they are (00 
self-willed’.”' Speer’s production records showered the Luftwaffe with a mass 
of obsolete types. At this point it was Hitler who, unlike the Luftwaffe 
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command, found it dificult to believe that decisive results could be achieved 


them. 
wit nough light fighter planes were cheaper to manufacture in modernized 
series production than the heavy American bombers, Speer’s calculation that 
Sn average one fighter would be lost in order to shoot down a bomber,” and 
that, in consequence, the war could still be turned around with his ‘output 
{ecords', once again reflected the lack of integration between the different 

ical levels in politics and warfare. Hitler himself realized the ‘lunacy’ of 
sending out lightly armed fighters whose design meant they could not be given 
heavier guns, while the development of air-to-air rockets had only just begun, 
against heavily armed Flying Fortresses. ** 

“The Luftwafle’s shortcomings in its relations with technology and industry 
were more of less duplicated by the navy. Warship construction admittedly 

technical developments and modernization at substantially longer 
intervals. Clinging to traditional battleship-based thinking, as well as the lack 
‘fa naval air force, prevented not only an early concentration on U-boats and 
light naval forces, by then a military requirement, but also a prompt response 
to the most important changes in naval warfare on the Allied side—the 
building and deployment of carrier-borne combat groups. 

‘When after 1943 the new alliance between Dnitz and Speer placed its hopes 
‘on the mass production of U-boats, the technological lead of the Allies was at 
the same time widening. The attempt to turn things around by introducing 
new U-boat technology and by adopting modern manufacturing techniques 
failed even before the end of the war, because the military and industrial con- 
ditions needed for making such a leap forward in modernization were impos- 
sible to achieve. Isolated efforts to push ahead with individual technical 
cements were doomed to failure if, for instance, the building of modern 
lectro-U-boats in sections could not be protected against Allied bombers by 
Giring’s mass use of obsolete fighter planes. 

“The naval command failed to work out a far-sighted concept of a realistic 
naval strategy. In the navy, too, technology was divorced from operational 
command and tactics. The technical officer on board was merely an executive 
of the ship's commander, with his own and less prestigious career path. The 
naval command’s weakness in coming to decisions on introducing new tech- 
‘ology moreover reflected a basically conservative attitude that was only rarely 
overcome. It was only technological backwardness that forced the navy to give 
‘reater attention and support to armaments research. Here, too, the navy went 
its own way. 

In the spring of 1942 it developed its own research planning concept, and 
tained the ambitious academic researcher Werner Osenberg to put it into 
effect.” His agency recording and evaluating academic research was set up in 
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parallel to a new Kriegsmarine mediation agency for development anq 
research tasks. Within its High Command the navy treated itself to a research 
‘organization ofits own, which, in isolation from the other Wehrmacht services, 
was often working on the same tasks. Osenberg’s further rise to head of the 
planning department in the Reich Research Council, however, neither brought 
the navy any increased clout, nor made it abandon doing things its own way, 

It was only the disaster of the lost battle of the Atlantic that brought the navy 
to realize that in the vital area of radio-frequency engineering Germany was 
lagging behind to an extent that could scarcely be made good. Hitler was now 
prepared, as a first move, to recall scientists from the front, as Osenberg had 
been demanding for a long time past. Altogether 1,500 technical experts and 
some 5,000 scientists were affected in 1943, to be now employed for strength- 
‘ening armaments research.” On the strength of his experience with the navy 
Osenberg complained of lagging hopelessly far behind not only in RF engin- 
ering but also in torpedo technology as well.”"” He accused the military of 
failing to realize that, alongside the soldier, ‘the engineer was carrying the 
destiny of the nation on his shoulders’. Some 8o per cent of the technical and 
scientific staff in his card index were employed in the fighting forces, ‘shut off 
from their profession’. As late as the beginning of 1945 top engineering scien- 
tists were complaining in memoranda about the lack of cooperation between 
soldiers and engineers, as well as about colleagues who, in the ministerial and 
military bureaucracies, had long lost their ties to technology. ™* 

‘The struggle over RF engineering turned into a power struggle between the 
navy and Luftwaffe, a struggle that provided Speer with an opportunity to 
‘extend his influence into aerial armaments as well. Towards the end of 1942 
‘Goring had appointed a plenipotentiary for this line of research. This Luftwaffe 
‘engineer, Hans Plendl, found himself overtaxed with the task of bringing 
together research that was fragmented among more than a hundred small and 
very small laboratories. He was simultaneously the head of the committee for 
radar engineering in Speer’s industrial organization, without however gaining 
any appreciable influence on this industry. The Reich agency for RF research 
‘set up in July 1943 was unable in any short time to compensate for the past 
omissions.” 

Plendl's resignation towards the end of 1943 brought Dénitz and Speer on 
the scene. The navy’s C-in-C saw a chance of recouping its disadvantaged 
Position. His scientific adviser, Prof. Karl Kipfimiller of Darmstadt Univer- 
‘sity, had close links with the Siemens concern, one of the major manufacturers. 
On 18 December 1943 the two men approached the armaments minister 

‘See Part I ofthe present volume 
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© cS 
ss eer also used this Opportunity to pur so much pressure on ai armaments 


agar is last autonomous arca was ultimately bound to fall under his own 
..He instructed the Siemens director Friedrich Laschen who, as head 
fe main committee for electrical engineering, controlled industrial pro- 

Suction,” to take over the chairmanship of a main commission for electrical 
Seineering whose task it would be, as a ‘coordinating and summarizing 
Giaator’ 0 direct research and development as Dénitz and Speer understood 
them. The opportunity offered by a briefing to Hitler was to give Laschen the 
pecessary backing with regard to Goring and his Luftwaffe as well.” Lschen 
{od Kopfmiller assured Hitler that the British lead in the field of radioloca~ 
fon would be made up for relatively quickly.” 

"A vital prerequisite of this would have been a real centralizing of research. 
Speer observed, temptingly, that he had the possibility of assigning the highest 

ity grade to certain developments, and urged closer cooperation between 
the Reich aviation ministry and the Amtsgruppe Entwicklung, the section for 
development in his ministry's technical department.” But the Luftwaffe was 

‘ot prepared to give up its relatively powerful position. Milch pointed out that 
the Speer ministry was not a higher-ranking institution and could not relieve 
the Luftwaffe of any of its responsibilities. Radar was being developed by the 
aviation ministry.” The firm Telefunken was charged with responsibility for 
suiding all planning and development in the form of an industrial working 
party. Independence like this in aerial armaments was, for Speer, hard to 
stomach.” 

‘Unmoved, Garing appointed a successor to Plendl as delegate for RF engi- 
neering. The three research groups of the Wehrmacht services—stecred by the 
plenipotentiary general for communications equipment (Generalbevoll- 
‘ndchtigte fir technischen Nachrichtenmittel, GBN), General Erich Fellgiebel— 
were eventually joined by a radio-frequency research institute belonging to 
the SS inside the Dachau concentration camp, headed by a former director of 
the Siemens central laboratory, himself an inmate.” 
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Speer tried in vain to improve at least cooperation between the 
services via the OKW. However, development and manufacturing goals for RE 
engineering remained controversial, and individual interests irreconcilable 
‘The navy wished to give priority to anti-location devices for U-boats, the army 
was calling in vain for the development of portable radio telephones, and the 
Luftwaffe was having gigantic radar installations built. But in spite of all com. 
plaints about losses through friction, neither the duplication and fragmenta. 
tion in the scientific field nor the clinging of rival firms to their own concepys 
were regarded as fundamentally harmful by those with responsibility. 

‘On the contrary, it was in line with the accepted ideological principle which 
backed the dynamics of competition and victory of the strongest. This reality 
proved more powerful than the principle of working together constantly advo- 
cated by the engineers,” Typical was a marginal note written by Erhard Milch 
‘who, when his friend Albert Speer at the beginning of 1944 clashed over the 
distribution of scarce resources with General Erich Fellgiebel, the GBN, 
advised him: ‘Dear Speer, thump him one.’*" 

‘The existing bottlenecks in the supply of vacuum tubes (‘valves’) and elec- 
trotechnical components had already led Speer in 1943 to leave the central 
control of manufacture to the Luftwaffe. In November 1943 ‘valves dictators’ 
had been appointed in the three Wehrmacht services, as well as in the Waffen- 
SS, under the leadership of the Luftwaffe’s valves supremo. At the beginning 
of 1944 the Wehrmacht High Command tried to bring requirement planning 
and distribution together under Fellgiebel as GBN, but the Luftwaffe refused 
to take orders from an army general. A meeting between all parties concerned 
‘eventually resulted in ‘complete peace . . . on the basis of the status quo’."”" 

‘Thus the efforts towards a sensible combination of development, manufac: 
ture, and military employment in one of the most important areas of naval 
technology merely ended in an unresolved power-struggle between the differ- 
ent interests involved. Radio-frequency and location technology certainly rep- 
resented a major aspect of the concept of the ‘new U-boat war’. In this area at 
least considerable progress was however made with integrating technology 
with strategy and command as a whole. Admittedly, the revolutionary innova- 
tion of building vessels in sections was achieved only against massive opposi- 

tion from some naval agencies and shipbuilding yards. The fundamental 
decisions on design and propulsion technology were likewise troublesome and 
time-consuming." In order to realize its new operational concept of a sub- 
marine the OKW was even towards the end of 1944 prepared to make far- 
reaching operational concessions and major military sacrifices. The Courland 
bridgehead secured the Baltic area for the future U-boats at the cost of an 
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ing-up of the eastern front and the acceptance of the Russian thrust 


: 


‘One might have thought that in this case there was, despite frequent friction 
nd wasted time, a last some joint action on development, technology, pro- 
Guetion, military tactics and strategy, all the way to politics and warfare. It 
greuld not, however, be overlooked that this chain of decision-making was 
fed on the cumulation of isolated and individual moves. Hitler intoxicated 
imvelf with the vision of a decisive blow against the western powers, without 
viowing for what this demanded in terms of time and technology. The naval 

relied on the provision of the new weapons system and was planning. 
Speratioas in a vacuum, Engineers and designers remained confined within 
rir narrow areas of competence, while the armaments minister as middleman 
terween armaments and those waging the war was encouraging excessive and 
hen illusory expectations with his reckless promises. 

Everyone was shirking a realistic evaluation of Germany's military situation 
and of the enemy's reactions. The new U-boats were to become operational at 
ime when the armaments base was exhausted or destroyed and when there 
‘as no longer any chance of defending the production sites or depots against 
Snemy action until a time-consuming new battle of the Atlantic would make 
the opponent ready to make peace. 

Within the army, too, the importance of modern technology had rapidly 
increased in the course of the war. But structural obstacles to a greater inte- 
gation of technology still persisted in this largest of the Wehrmacht services. 
‘This applied to training and careers as much as it did to command. In the staffs 
and at headquarters technical and logistical problems were looked on as sec- 
‘ondary matters compared to operational leadership skills. For all their techni- 
cal understanding most of the tank commanders were basically battle directors 
in the style of old ‘Ambush Zieten’, the famous cighteenth-century Hussar 
general, Except that the cavalry now moved on caterpillar tracks. 

‘Whereas ‘technology” was at first seen merely as a matter of the motorized 
forces, technical understanding did increase to the point that a special branch, 
the Technical Troops, was created. These units dealt with a variety of tasks, 
ranging from army workshops to general transport. In the autumn of 1943 
‘engincers-general’ were appointed to the higher staffs. These were either the 
local head of the action squads of the Todt Organization or a Todt Organiza- 
tion leader appointed by him. He would concern himself with coordinating 
‘onstruction tasks in the field army.” Yet even a growing number of special- 
iued generals did not result in any kind of technical general staff that might 
have influenced command thinking. 

No cooperation was organized between weapons inspectorates, army 
‘eencies, and armaments agencies. Each of these championed its own 
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interests, if necessary in rivalry to the others. Testing and developing new 
weapons was formally the business of the weapons inspectorates of the 
‘Algemeines Heeresamt (General Army Office, AHA). In practice, however, 4 
great many suggestions came from the army ordnance office, which included 
a large number of technically trained officers with operational experience 
and was in permanent contact with industry. Its own testing departments 
developed the technical specification and put the products of industry through 
their paces. In certain cases, such as the development of rocket weapons, 
special development agencies were created by the army ordnance office, 
because industry shied away from undertaking these tasks in view of the uncer- 
tain risks and the scale of investments involved. Just like the AHA, the army 
ordnance office was structured not according to technical problem areas but 
according to weapon categorics—a mistaken decision that was not reversed 
until shortly before the end of the war.* 

‘The main tasks of the army ordnance office, the HWaA, were however the 
provision of weapons, equipment, and ammunition, the execution of produc 
tion orders placed, and the preparation of drawings, delivery terms, etc., and 
finally acceptance of the equipment from industry. Further handling was done 
by other agencies. The AHA inspectors checked the matériel held by the forces 
and in the depots, while the independent Feldzeugmeisterei, or ordnance 
department, saw to the completion of weapons, the finishing work on muni- 
tions, and release to the depots. It was in the Feldzeugmeisterei area that, 
through ‘doing their own thing their own way’, valuable time was often wasted 
before new equipment was passed on, complete, for use by the troops." 
It should however be borne in mind, when reading this criticism by the 
former chief of the army ordnance office, that in the late phase of the war the 
‘armaments industry, under enormous pressure from Speer for higher 
‘output figures, often delivered incomplete war matériel, leaving it to the 
Feldzeugmeisterei to see to the observance of the binding—though under war 
conditions perhaps sometimes extreme—rules and regulations of the AHA and 
HWaA. Trucks delivered without rear-view mirrors, for instance, would stand 
in depots for weeks on end awaiting delivery of these relatively unimportant 
accessories, even though they were urgently needed at the front. 

‘Although the different agencies kept in touch with each another from time 
to time, there was no such thing as effective cooperation. Thus the HWaA had 
tno proper picture of the consumption of spare parts or of maintenance and 
repair from which conclusions might have been drawn about weaknesses in the 
weapons and equipment supplied. Not until 1943 were such overdue conclu- 
sions drawn, at Speer's urging. The HWaA then set up a spare-parts staff 
which, in cooperation with industry, conducted ‘weakness research’ at home 
and at the front in order to gain reliable information on the performance of 
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‘The drawback of a lack of coordination was, on the other hand, compen- 
sated for by the fact that Speer put the weight of his office primarily behind the 
interests of the army. Within his sphere he was certainly successful in creating 
agencies that would harmonize military requirements, technological develop- 
ment, and industrial production. Of course, rivalries and special interests 
sould not be excluded, yet the cooperation in the Speer Organization, which 
included a large number of army officers, fostered a new mutual understand 
ing between armaments industry, technicians, and officers, 

‘Speer realized that he could not solve his problems with leading figures from. 
business and industry alone. For ‘making proper use of new knowledge and 
‘ew potentials for creating superior combat equipment or procedures’ he 
needed a ‘small number of especially outstanding officers, who, on the one 
hand, had experience of combat in the very front line’ and who ‘felt themselves 
tobe fighters and leaders of fighters’ and ‘who, on the other hand, had know!- 
‘edge, experience, far-sighted judgement and imagination’ in the relevant areas 
of technology and industry. He lacked officers like this, partly because the 
‘shabby treatment and unhappy position’ of officers in the armaments organi- 
tation had led them ‘successfully to dodge’ such employment or ‘quickly make 
sure that they were identified as unsuitable, and withdrawn’. Speer’s call on 
the chief of army personnel to ensure a change of course in this was probably 
‘sking too much of the army's traditionalist mindset. 

Yet the integration of technology into the armaments industry was especially 
advantageous for the army, since Speer had direct access to Hitler and knew 

than anyone how to manipulate him. ‘That itself was however also a 
Pill. In the person of his Fahrer the armaments minister was dealing, simul- 
‘ancously, with the head of state, the commander-in-chief of the Wehrmacht, 
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and the commander-in-chief of the army. Balancing the interests 
these different levels, here united in one person, was too much for Hitler, 

He had neither the time nor the leisure to be adequately advised or to weigh 
up problems. With his erratic nature and in an increasingly desperate situation 
he made no attempt to bring technology, armaments strategy, and warfare into 
‘a symbiosis, but tended to split up the burden of his problems into separate dis- 
cussions. Committed as he was to victory of extinction, there was no room for 
alternative solutions, for a realistic assessment of technical possibilities and 
military or political options. Discussing the technical details of weapons was a 
downright holiday for him; there he could outdo Speer in knowledge, and 
enjoy taking decisions, 

Undoubtedly the most powerful impetus in army technology came from 
Hitler himself. His knowledge, however, had not progressed beyond his experi- 
cence in the First World War and the 1920s. His instructions for weapons devel- 
‘opment were generally trapped within traditional bounds. Calling for bigger or 
heavier tanks, or for longer barrels and larger calibres to boost the performance 
of artillery, was not having fresh ideas." 

In consultation on technology and armaments the armaments minister and 
the experts chosen by him had a virtually exclusive say. But follow-on ques- 
tions were left aside. The OKH and general staff had little influence in matters 
‘of armaments technology, and were consistently opposed by Speer. This 
encouraged the officers to confine themselves to operational matters, and rely 
‘on the armaments minister's assurances. Once the OKW had been stripped by 
‘Speer of its powers in armaments policy there was no harmonization with the 
other Wehrmacht services through this channel. Withdrawing into one's 
narrowed-down competences made it easy to escape responsibility. 

Tt was eventually left to Heinrich Himmler, as the newly appointed chief of 
‘army armaments in August 1944, to protest against the arbitrary discontinu- 
lance of research programmes, and to present himself as a champion of tech- 
nology and science.* This brought him into opposition with Speer, who 
‘would permit research and development only if ‘revolutionary advantages for 
waging war’ were to be expected from it.” Decisions were not to be left t0 
individual representatives of the armaments ministry, but would be examined 
jointly by the departmental heads of the ordnance offices, the Speer ministry's 
committee chairmen, and the heads of the specialized sections in the Reich 
Research Council. Himmler intended to leave responsibility for the research 
tasks jointly to the scientists and the chiefs of the ordnance offices. He was even 
prepared to make scientifically trained prisoners available for research tasks.""" 
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could not deny the logic of this argument. He was compensated for 
pisos of authority by Himmler’s agreeing toa reduction inthe staffing of the 
pednance offices. The SS was moreover prepared to take a vigorous hand in 
Geveloping armaments and weapons technology wherever industry and pro- 
fesional soldiers dragged their heels or gave up. This was true in particular for 
the development and testing of new weapons of mass destruction. 

‘However, Himmler’s involvement failed to bring about any change to greater 

‘or more rational ways of doing things in armaments. The all-powerful 
Reichsfubter SS, as now an army leader in the east and the west, soon had the 
opportunity to find out for himself that neither Speer's production records nor 
the new ‘miracle weapons’ were going to be able to turn the military situation 
jound, Although he was by then secretly secking political ways out of the 
defeat, he was not the man to persuade the Falhrer, in whose hands all threads 
‘came together, to adopt a realistic strategy, Hitler's fanatical rejection of reality 
had long since gripped his entire entourage. Intervention by responsible tech- 
ricians and armaments experts, ike that by Fritz Todt at the beginning of 1942 
{ind Col. Gen. Fromm at the end of that year, did not happen again. They had 
fot been afraid to point out to the supreme leadership the consequences that 
the armaments situation was bound to have for the Reich;*"? but their succes- 
sors, Speer and Himmler, had for better or worse sold their souls to the Fahrer. 
(ii) DEVELOPMENT AND STANDARDIZATION 
Initiating and evaluating the development of modern weapons systems, the 
time needed for doing so, and directing the work—all this is determined by 
‘one’s attitude to technology. In 1934, at the beginning of Germany's rearma- 
ment, the then chief of the army ordnance office assumed that at least eight to 
ten years were needed from the decision to develop a new weapon to its series 
production."”” A realistic assessment like this could be made only by a man 
‘who had an overview of all the phases in the process with all the problems that 
‘would arise, and who was able to judge the social, political, and economic con- 
ditions. Others, who lacked this general view and the experience, were apt to 
‘underestimate the time required to develop a weapon. 

In a war and under the pressure of the expectations of the political and 
ry leadership a shortening of these lead times might be aimed at. But this 
was possible only within narrow limits, provided research and technology were 
fully focused on military requirements. The National Socialist regime only par- 
tially measured up to the task." An unrealistic overestimation of what tech- 
‘nology could do resulted in hectic planning of schedules and goals by those 
responsible for armaments; while these had a momentary mobilizing effect, 
they impaired the overall result. Short cuts taken in the various phases 
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cumulatively led to mistaken developments, accelerating the failure of German 
armaments and war policy. 

“The key problem of weapons development lay in reaching a far-sighted deg. 
nition of the military needs, based on clear ideas about the pattern of a furure 
war and a realistic assessment of the technological possibilities. This woulg 
need to be followed by organized cooperation between designers, technicians, 
production experts, and specialized military men. Provision would need to be 
made in plenty of time to bring together several alternative lines of 
ment. Testing and introduction of the weapons systems would need to be 
sensibly guided, and the preparations for operational use would need to be kept 
in mind. For all this the necessary organizational basis would have to be 
created, and training and methods of combat would have to be adapted in 
theory and practice with a view to making best use of the new technology. 

“The long-term development of modern weapons took place not in stages, 
but in parallel to the further development and improvement of current models, 
A decision to reorganize production at the cost of a drop in current manufac- 
ture might easily become a problem if there were no spare capacities. 

‘Thus development policy had to be fitted into research structures and tech- 
nical capacities, as well as into armaments and warfare policy. Hitler had 
originally viewed rearmament as a ten-year programme ending in 1944, but in 
1936 arbitrarily shortened it by four years." When war began in 1939 the 
‘Wehrmacht was, in terms of weapons technology, still at the preparation and 
conversion stage. The mirage of ‘blitzkrieg’, and a military command economy 
that concentrated on short-term switching of orders and priority lists, led to 
long-term development programmes being postponed. But there was no stop 
put on development in 1940, as has often been claimed in post-war literature 
to explain why the introduction of the most modern weapons came about ‘too 
late’. However, a chance to speed up developments was indeed missed 
because armaments firms were already adjusting to a reduced post-war 
demand.” 

“The generals won their victories with the pre-war equipment they had, even 
though it was technically obsolete and insufficient, and though industry was 
producing only small numbers but in a great variety of types. As late as August 
1941 Art. Gen. Emil Leeb, the head of the army ordnance office, publicly pro- 
fessed the view that, despite being an unprecedented test, the war in the east 
had ‘once more proved the absolute superiority of the German soldier and of 
‘German arms and equipment’ 

A year later, in a memorandum, he was calling for a ‘concentration of 
European armaments’ in order to meet the superiority of the Allies. The 
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macht, he argued, had—largely by taking over captured weapons— 

‘an ‘armaments junk shop’, which was causing enormous difficulties 

‘th organization and supplies and represented a great waste of intellectual 

Capacity because every country in the German sphere of power was continu 

fag to think in terms of developing its own weapons. Thus there were 52 dif 

ferent models of anti-aircraft gun in use by Germany and its allies; the German 

mmy had more than 170 different artillery pieces and 84 kinds of ammunition 

‘ath nearly 400 variants. The Axis powers had at least 73 different types of tank 
brarmoured vehicle in operational use.""” 

It was the crisis of 1941/2 that demanded an urgent rethink. The decline in 
the technological status was often being followed by stagnation, Broad- 
spectrum development was to be suspended in order to relieve current pro- 
doction. Though this met with some success in Germany, it could not readily 
te transferred to the entire German sphere of power. Any rationalization 
and planning of the entire European armaments industry, such as Leeb was 
demanding, was realizable only within narrow limits, since Germany's allies 
‘arefully guarded their own capacities. Moreover, German armaments firms 
‘were not interested in handing over their know-how to foreign firms. 

In his power-struggle against the military armaments bureaucracy Specr's 
principal aim was to curb and channel the influence of the Wehrmacht’s 
‘weapons technicians and specialists. It was they who frequently saw to it that 
separate developmental phases occurred not successively but were telescoped 
into one another, running almost in parallel, with the result that difficulties in 
cone area immediately affected others. This was usually due to the pressure of 
expectations from the top leadership. Goring, for instance, was always annoyed 
when useful results did not emerge quickly enough; he was fond of seeing 
himself as a hard taskmaster.° Consequently models still not fully developed 
were being tested at the same time as series manufacture of them was prema- 
turely begun—a procedure that often had disastrous consequences. 

One of the best-known examples was the He 177. This four-engined heavy 
bomber planned by Heinkel in the 1930s with a range of 6,000 km was available 
in 1939 as a prototype. But then the military requirements were changed. The 
machine was to be subsequently given a dive-bombing capability because there 
was no confidence in the further development of technical aids for bomb- 
‘timing in level flight. The technically very risky design with coupled-pair 
engines had to be accepted as the price for achieving this. Although not yet suf- 
ficiently tested, series production of the machine was hastily ordered during 
Preparations for the offensive in the west." After the surprisingly brief 
‘campaign orders came halfway through 1940 to halt production, Towards the 
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end of the year, once more under changed political and strategic conditions, 
series production was resumed, even though the technical problems of th, 
engines had still not been solved. Used at the front in 1941 the aircraft was ¢ 
failure, but was nevertheless employed operationally with subsequent improve. 
ments though without ever measuring up to expectations. The He 177 became 
the most dangerous operational aircraft for its pilots; nonetheless a total of 
1,448 machines of what was really supposed to become Hitler’s bomber fleet 
were built. 

When in 1943 Hitler called for just such a weapon it was not ready for opera- 
tion. There was some justification for his complaint that, through its excessive 
demands, the Luftwaffe had put development several years behind." The only 
thing he had left was to order the precipitate introduction of new rocket 
weapons in order to achieve a strategic decision by terror attacks on London, 
without being able to strike at the enemy powers’ armaments centres which 
were beyond range. While the Allies began to smash Germany's armaments 
potential, Hitler relied on ‘pinpricks’ by his rockets, which were still in the 
development stage. As the war ended, some goo unusable He 177s were 
standing idle on Norwegian airfields. 

‘This climate of technical ignorance where a systematic development policy 
‘was concerned affected not only the introduction of new weapons but also the 
quality of their manufacture. Shortages of raw materials and delays in intro- 
ducing conveyor-belt production methods inevitably resulted in simplifications 
and savings that did not even make it possible to maintain the standard of 
industrial production." The constraints did nevertheless also lead to impor- 
tant advances, chiefly in manufacturing processes, such as the centrifugal 
casting of gun barrels instead of casting and boring out. 

By 1942/3 there was no longer any question of qualitative superiority in 
armaments and war production. To counter the growing misgivings among the 
public and in the Wehrmacht, Hitler on 30 September 1942 made a speech at 
the Berlin Sportpalast, still very much in victory mood. The enemy, he said, 
invariably described their weapons as the "best in the world’, as marvels. ‘But 
if one then looks at that rubbish [meaning the Sten gun], then we can only say 
that we would never thrust such a thing into the hands of a German soldier’ 
He still avoided any promise of German miracle weapons, but promised con- 
tinuous improvement over an unlimited future. ‘So far at any rate we have gone 
into action every year with weapons that were superior to the enemy. This is 
going to be the same also in the future."”* 

Even at the beginning of 1943 Hitler—at least in public—did not seem 
worried. In a New Year's Order of the Day to the Wehrmacht troops he 
promised them new weapons. ‘What has been in preparation for years is now 
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inning to gain momentum in a mighty rhythm * ‘ 
sokdiers, not only better, but also more weapons and ammunition Dramatic 
technological advances were in any case beyond his comprehension, and were 
tren viewed by him as possible disadvantages. 

In conversation with Speer he declared that technical advances should be 

‘only in small steps, always only just enough to stay ahead of the enemy. 
‘Bven when one has the chance of suddenly making huge progress, one should 
put this off so as not to give the enemy an opportunity likewise to jump the 
fptermediate steps of development.” Hitler calculated that between the first 
employment of new German weapons and the enemy's drawing level there 
srould be, at best, a year. That was also why one should not motivate the enemy 
to special efforts by a premature disclosure of new weapons. There is not much 
tvidence that this blinkered vision was merely an attempt to make a virtue of 


necessity. 

‘In his plans the armaments minister should always focus only on the next 
period of operations—which made work much easier, Subsequently Speer 
propagated Hitler's view in public, the more so as this might check belief in 
‘miracle weapons’. If the superior German ‘inventor's spirit’ produced some 
novelty or other, then this should only be talked about once the enemy had 
experienced its successful employment. By then an even better weapon would 
be on the stocks.” 

Hitler was firmly convinced that for 1943 he would have superior battle tanks 
? and ‘Panther’ models; in 1944 the giant Mauschen tank would 
then create a fresh superiority. In fact, however, overcoming the teething 
troubles of the ‘Tiger’ and ‘Panther’ took some considerable time, so that they 
were not available in appreciable numbers until 1944. Even then they could not 
be mass-produced, so that most armoured formations continued having to 
fight with obsolete models against an enemy who had long since had large 
numbers of heavy tanks that were even superior to the ‘Tiger’ and ‘Panther’, 
Hitler's Mauschen was built in only a few trial prototypes in 1944/5, and proved 
tobe a technological dead end, a gigantic development mistake and curiosity. 

Speer was confident that by speeding up the development of individual 
‘modern weapons systems and rushing them into use he could give the Fahrer 
the superiority he wanted. The vastly greater number of enemy weapons was 
tobe‘not only compensated for by better quality, but indeed defeated’. Even 
the assumption that such superior quality was attainable was an illusion. 
Hitler's insistent belief that significant success could be achieved with superior 
‘echnology even in exceedingly small numbers was time and again disap- 
Pointed. Whereas in the summer of 1942 he was still fond of comparing his 
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operations to Hannibal's elephants which, though few in number, had struck 
panic and terror among the Romans after crossing the Alps, he was 

by the beginning of 1945 to concede that the successful employment of high. 
quality technical battle matériel probably also depended on larger numbers. 

Excessive expectations of certain new weapons—without any sober assess. 
ment of whether they really would produce a decisive effect—typified German 
armaments policy in the second half of the war. Those responsible simply 
relied on the assumption that concentrating research and development on a 
few promising models would inevitably lead to success. In May 1944, however, 
Speer did not hesitate generally to prohibit the development of new weapons 
and equipment, as well as modifications to existing types." He hoped that this 
measure would gain him a substantial number of unproductive work-hours he 
could use for manufacturing proven weapons. In July he even ruled that 
without his written and exceptional permission, which would be issued only 
during the following four weeks, all research and development work was to be 
halted." 

However, this rigorous policy, which staked everything on a quantitative 
growth of armaments, could not be maintained, The more desperate the 
military situation became, the more hopes were placed in the rapid introduc- 
tion of new weapons and technical ideas." Hitler himself was impressed when 
the Luftwaffe told him that using a small number of fighter aircraft with an 
improved engine had resulted in an unexpectedly large number of enemy 
planes being shot down. Saur, as head of the Fighter Staff (which was con- 
‘cerned mainly with mass production of the traditional models), immediately 
received a strict order from the Fahrer to look at the technological advances 
and incorporate them in production."”* 

Speer for his part did not wish to stop development work altogether, and 
any specialized staff were expressly not released by the factories." In fact, the 
minister was having to defend his own research institutes and development 
‘committees against attacks and defamation by the Party.” He tried merely to 
concentrate development potential on the most promising projects, and to 
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series production from constant interference." A distinction was to be 

sige in farure between ‘manufacturing models'—to which no more changes 

myst be made without Speer's express permission—and ‘start-up models’ to 

ach, for a limited time, modifications by uhe Wehrmacht services were 
ted. 

From 1 September 1944 new developments and design changes could be 
orsued only with an exceptional permit from the minister.” He found his 
Mepscism justified when the newly developed MB 518 engines for motor 

‘boats failed in operational use. Manufacture of the preceding model 
fad already stopped and the new type had gone into series production, so that 
mangerous hiatus arose in November 1944. Speer's comment was: ‘Why does 
svmething new have to be started all the time, overriding something that has 

itself? The entire armament scene is suffering from this continually. 
ohen things go wrong, as with the new MTB motor, there are long faces all 
round! Let's hope this will be a lesson to us." 

‘Great importance was also attached to the “desophistication’ of weapons and 
cquipment, seeing that German armaments traditionally inclined to compli- 
Gated and hence costly designs. Such changes, however, were to be effected 
nly provided they did not impair series production.‘ Speer's principal aim 
‘vas to keep the factories busy on long-term regular programmes." 

“Desophistication’, however, was not to be confused with slovenliness in 
manufacture; this was emphasized by Saur. Time and again reports were 
received from the men in the field that, for instance, aircraft were not being 
delivered in faultless condition and often required two weeks of additional 
work. Saur therefore believed—contrary to his minister—that official delivery 
and acceptance should not be in the hands of industry, but should again be 
made the responsibility of the Wehrmacht"*'—a conflict of interests between 
the reporting of high production figures and military usefulness, a conflict 
often solved at the expense of the troops in the final year of the war. 

Once the military tasks were defined, weapons development should initially 
be on a broad basis until such time as a reliable decision was possible for one 
particular line of development. The aim continued to be a reduction in the 
number of experimental models. Only through standardization was mass pro- 
duction and effective military use possible. But this was a particularly difficult 
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task in the Third Reich, At the beginning of the war the Wehrmacht service 
had not yet committed themseives to future standards. They often received 
weapons and military equipment from a multiplicity of mostly small anq 
medium-sized manufacturers. 

‘The variety of models was however initially seen not as a drawback but as an 
opportunity for having special equipment for every kind of task. That was: 
the question was shirked of whether it was preferable to use existing technol, 
ogy as long as possible by continually improving it and its combat 
or whether it should be eliminated and scrapped in favour of newer model 
whose introduction was usually costly and also disrupted production, The 
ordnance offices preferred a gradual process, ic. to let new equipment go into 
Production in small numbers, with older models continuing to run in parallel, 
to be pensioned off later. 

Admittedly this procedure did gain time for testing and improving new 
models as they slowly went into production; but on the other hand, of course, 
it increased the number of models held by the fighting forces. This trend 
became even more marked in 1940/1 through the stagnation in the volume 
of armaments production. As output was insufficient to equip the growing 
number of formations, resort was had to the great potential offered by 
captured weapons—which further dramatically increased the multiplicity of 
models, It was believed that this matériel would be used up in a short campaign 
against a supposedly inferior Russian enemy. From this point of view it did not 
greatly matter that there were not enough spare parts and other supplies for 
these captured weapons." ‘The troops were fighting with ‘use-and-throw- 
away’ weapons and riding on foreign trucks until these broke down, when they 
changed over to Russian peasant carts. 

During the blitzkrieg phase the ordnance offices favoured the construction 
of manufacturing capacities to be fully utilized later, once sufficient machines 
and manpower were available. This not only lent greater weight to the individ 
ual Wehrmacht services in their struggle for the share-out of resources, but was 
also the result of their close ties to competing firms. These firms understand- 
ably opposed any standardization, because agreement on a single model would 
be to the advantage of a single manufacturer while the others were in danger 
of being eliminated or of losing their independence. 

‘The ordnance offices for their part were not keen on becoming dependent 
‘on one big manufacturer and possibly choosing the wrong model. Indeed, 
availability of a multiplicity of manufacturers and development bureaux was 
seen as essential for pursuing technical progress with the maximum of cer 
tainty. At the beginning of the war there were also domestic policy reasons for 
spreading orders as widely as possible for manufacture in small series.""" 

In the secure belief in German superiority it was thought that the coun- 
try could afford this exceedingly costly way of doing things. Streamlining of 
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xd standardization became topical only when the unexpectedly hea 
ode a in 1941/2 and the beginning of the feared war of atrtion made 
tose anges inescapable. Pressure was by then coming both from manu- 
<restic “and from the troops at the front. If the German leadership wanted a 
fae inreas in armaments output, then series production musta long 

smolace crafisman-type manufacture. Mass production implied agrecing 
last ref standard models. The conditions needed for this by industry were 
on 8 by Speet. They included the ruling that modifications to equipment 
rent idy in series production must first be jointly examined by the competent 
sitgement agency and the special commie.“ Even though the chit 
rowmny ordnance most emphatically called for standardization, one single 
of avon in the summer of 1943 still had 1 10 different types of motor vehicle."” 
vine tank committee the harmonization of Wehrmacht standards and 
injusial standards for accuracy and tolerances in manufacturing technology 
to be well-nigh impossible; it was achieved only during the final 
Fefapse stage." The tank development committee was similarly to achieve 
comardization and a limitation of the number of projects under development. 
se Wehrmacht found it dificult to submit their wishes tothe decisions ofthe 
Pesmittee. The fact that Ferdinand Porsche, who, as one ofthe top designers, 
itp tried to eliminate competing models so that his own firm ended up 
‘alion’s share of the work resulted in a parallel development of Panther’ 
st Tiger in the series production of two types of ‘Tiger’, and in squandered 
“ffrt Speet had great difficulty in checking these excesses; the first time he 
faricipated. in a. meeting of the tank development committee he expressly 
Fybade parale! developments." But so long as Porsche exerted a fascination 
inHitler, Speer avoided openly clashing with him. Instead he chose to present 
the Fahrer on his birthday with no less than two different ‘Tigers’, leaving it to 
him to decide which of them was to go into production. In future, however, 
the experience of the troops doing the fighting was to be drawn upon to a 
greater extent to find how best to design the tanks.” 

One of the most important battle tanks, which had been successfully used by 
theWehrmacht, was the former Czech 38 (T) model made by the Skoda works. 
“This was totally neglected in terms of development, but was eventually manu- 
factured in large numbers in the final phase of the war." It was only the 
appointment of a new man, a manufacturing expert, to the top job in October 
1943 that led to an improvement. The appointment of director Sicler von 
Heydekampf of the Henschel company at least settled the argument about 
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the ‘Tiger’ tank versus the Porsche “Tiger’. Speer therefore appealed to 
tank committee to complete broad-based development work and confine 
to perfecting the existing models keeping in mind the manufacturing possipat 
ties." This did not, of course, do anything to remedy the multiplicity of tng 
models." 

“Too many developments were still going into production in armaments gen. 
erally. In 1943 there were 264 modifications of front-line aircraft types and 
to models under development." Goring’s Luftwaffe was flying altogether s¢ 
types of aircraft, while the USA with its far greater production base had only 
18 main types." On 9 October 1943 Speer issued an order on the central. 
tion of development in armaments and war production, designed to introduce 
an examination of the importance to the war of different developments 
“The idea was to establish whether there was a reasonable trade-off between 
the duration and technical risks of a development and its expected worth in 
military and arms-technology terms. Also to be examined was the question of 
sufficient manufacturing facilities;" all of these were really matters of course, 
‘but they were all too easily lost sight of in the armaments politics jungle of 
responsibilities and interests. 

Colonel Friedrich Geist, responsible for development questions in Speer's 
ministry's technical office, was in vain complaining to his minister about fun- 
damental shortcomings in the way R&D was organized. Efforts to promote 
important programmes by way of the Reich Research Council had little suc- 
cess in view of Goring’s inadequate support. Speer therefore endeavoured 
to place all development work in the armaments sector under the control of his 
ministry." 

It was not that those responsible failed to realize the need for streamlining 
models and making production more continuous. When Speer first attended a 
meeting of the Fighter Staff on 26 May 1944 he coupled Milch’s announce- 
ments with the ‘devout wish’ that the programme might ‘at long last be 
stabilized and model simplification actually attain the hoped-for 50 per cent 
reduction’,*” Not until after Speer had taken over air armaments in June 1944 
did his determined engineers succeed in persuading the Luftwaffe general staf 
in its 226th (sic) aircraft procurement programme to cut this by one-third, to 
just 15 types and 36 variants." The forces were forbidden in future to order 
any modification of aircraft themselves. 

‘On 8 July 1944 Hitler ordered the execution of the new aircraft programme 
that Speer assumed would be the ‘definitive basis for 1944 and 194s'” 
Nevertheless two further changes of programme were made before the end of 
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ar. In the biggest and most important area of armaments, therefore, no 
a ine of action was to be achieved. 
(a) IDEAS AND INVENTIONS 
ngs in cooperation between politicians, generals, industrialists, and 
ists, and a lack of or inadequate understanding of technology, were not 
berogs ‘result of the Nazi regime but also stemmed from structures indi- 
‘to Germany. These included the myth of the inventive genius. This 
feed the mentality of Hitler who, as a self-taught man, had time and again 
his ‘learned’ entourage and surprised his experts and generals with 
fis eas. That was why in weapons technology he attached particular impor- 
nice to suggestions from soldiers and why he personally signed a decree 
eng individual servicemen to make ‘proposals for improvement or for new 
inentions of weapons and equipment’."* In April 1942 front-line soldiers in 
were invited to make suggestions and proposals, bypassing official 
itary channels and sending them direct, via Field Post Number 12,000, to 
the Reich minister for armament and ammunition. 

“This campaign still took at its leitmotiv maintaining and further developing 
the assumed German superiority in weapons technique. A large number of 
suggestions actually arrived, and were presented by Speer to the Fahrer. After 

‘of the ‘German intellect’ Hitler demanded to be supplied in future 
‘vith a duplicate folder of any suggestions received."*' Needless to say, revolu- 
onary innovations were hardly to be expected, but even the propaganda effect 
ddd have some value. Dealing with laymen and with unsolicited suggestions for 
had by then become an everyday matter for many state institu- 
tions. The flood of such mail had swollen considerably since the beginning of 
the war. The public invitation also, of course, encouraged attention-secking 
cranks, charlatans, and frauds. Some Party authorities and the Waffen-SS had 
the woo! pulled over their eyes by an ‘inventor’ who claimed to be able to 
change water into petrol by the addition of special tablets, “At least once a week 
there was a suggestion to bring enemy planes down with rays." Nevertheless, 
one in ten of the proposals sent in by servicemen proved practicable. 

In addition to the soldiers, the workers were now also appealed to. After the 
bombastic announcements of the leadership about new technology and suc- 
cesses in battle, they too were to share the responsibility. Goring, as commis- 
sioner for the Four-Year Plan, in July 1942 issued a decree on the treatment of 
inventions in public and private enterprises.” 

__ The object was to motivate the workforce and make it their duty to offer 
ideas and suggestions to their enterprise, for reward, and also in the interest of 
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the armaments industry to speed up the lengthy procedure for granting 
utilizing patents. Speer had already instructed his Gau offices for 

to concern themselves personally with inventor welfare’ at shopfoee ooo 
March 1943, now with sovereign powers, he extended Goring’s decree se" 
sense that inventions could be used for improving production even with 
patenting. * In his address to the Gauleiters on 6 October 1943 he pointed”? 
the deplorable state of affairs when workers often received only a small bon. 
of a hundred Reichsmarks for their suggestions, while managers were earn 
hundreds of thousands of marks for them." This had to be remedied, nt 
though a balancing of interests was not easy to organize. 

In November, when public morale was already badly shaken by the massive 
Allied air raids, Speer turned to all Germans with the demand for ‘an intelee 
tual contribution to increasing our armaments and war potential’, offering ¢ 
further Field Post number (8,000) as an address." The ‘Reich ay 
on inventions’ in the NSDAP main office for technology felt sure thatthe 
‘creative genius’ could burst forth in every person, not only in scientists” 
populist idea that managed to mesh with official racial theory, even though in 
exceptional cases Jewish and other undesirable scientists were secretly allowed 
to continue working.“ 

All the measures taken within the framework of Nazi inventor ideology 
focused chiefly on increasing armaments growth and improving weapons 
already in use. Hitler and Speer evidently did not have much confidence inthe 
achievements of big development bureaux or in systematic fundamental 
research. The anachronistic idea of invention as the starting point of technol- 
ogy certainly favoured the growth interests of industry. Instead of time- 
‘consuming R&D, whose outcome was uncertain from the outset, inventions 
offered the hope of proceeding directly to design and manufacture.” 

Thus, in order to find a substitute for the inadequate U-boat batteries Hitler 
offered its inventor some real prize money—the relatively astronomical sum of 
RMr5m., needless to say tax free." In February 1944 he endowed the ‘Fritz 
‘Todt Prize’ to stimulate the ‘creative drive of the German people’, and to 
reward inventions for the improvement of weapons and war matériel, as well as 
for the saving of resources.” 

“The first to win the prize was the engincer August Coenders, who had 
invented an ‘England gun’—the ‘High-Pressure Pump'—a design that was 
<doubeful technically, and even more so militarily." It never managed to open 
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poped-for continuous bombardment of London, and was turned into scrap 
the ne Allied air force. The gun itself worked after a fashion, but the special 
oy likewise developed by the firm of Richling was totaly useless. The army 

office had warned of the difficulties early on, but in vain. Hitler 

mained enthusiastic, and demanded the start of mass production. 

‘Dyscussions went on for several days about who was to tell Hitler that the 

weapon’ did not work. It was decided to have the development, 

until then conducted privately, examined scientifically with the support of the 

office and, if possible, to save something from it. The Wehrmacht 

1s specialists, sidelined by the armaments minister with prohibitions on 

design and development, seized this chance of proving their competence. On 6 

‘april 1944 Speer eventually informed Hitler of the state of investigations and 

managed to get his agreement that only a trial battery would be set up for the 

time being."” The Reich Research Council in a letter to Bormann finally 

declared the whole priority project to be a failure because the firm of Réchling 
had worked without any scientific method.""* 

After the failure to repel the invasion Hitler was prepared, at Specr’s invita- 
tion, to address 150 captains of industry at the Plattethof near Berchtesgaden 
on the prospects for the future. He still showed himself confident that there 
would shortly be a ‘restoration of technological equilibrium’. The ‘German 
inventive spirit’ was to help produce the necessary weapons ‘within the shortest 
tine’ 

‘Towards the end of 1944, when the enemy had already reached the Reich 
borders and Hitler was desperately looking for ways of escaping defeat, he 
decreed that ‘outstanding inventors, who are among to the most precious 
assets of the nation’, were to find recognition and reward “through the grant of 
endowments and distinctions’.** He did not even rule out ‘consideration for 
individual ideas on life, peculiar to inventors’. In these ‘circumstances it was not 
‘surprising that a wealth of often abstruse ideas were developed and discussed 
during the final months of the war, ideas apt also to spare the ‘inventors’ from 
Active miltary service. Such suggestions from soldiers, for instance, included a 
dismantlable bicycle, the main tube of whose frame could be used as a mortar; 
fgattd 0 this proposal was a production plan and a request for exemption 

Active service as the ‘inventor’ naturally wished to produce his ‘miracle 
‘“eapon’ himself in the homeland.*”” 

Many ‘inventors’, having failed to be listened to by the technical experts in 

PAs ministry, turned to Himmler who, with his notorious mistrust, 
‘ager to take up such denunciations in order to gain greater influence on 
ee ents for his SS. Even the most outlandish proposals, such as one for the 
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‘investigation of the fly-like Plague-Witch Nasav’, aroused his interest, espe. 
cially if they appealed to his Germanic mysticism.‘ 

Himmler also supported a judge based in Poznan who claimed to have 
invented a novel machine-gun; the parts for his ‘centrifugal MG’, intended 19 
propel its bullets without a charge and merely by mechanical energy, were 
actually supplied to him by SS workshops. The damning judgement of the 
‘armaments ministry's technical office, that the idea was a toy, was at least 
beyond political challenge since the head of that office held the rank of an 
SS-Brigadefiihrer."™ 

Appeals to inventors to submit suggestions for improvements brought the 
risk—unless they offered an immediate benefit for the rationalization of 
production—of counter-productive consequences for mass production, To 
prevent proposals by servicemen resulting in delays, Speer had made sure that 
all proposals were channelled through the armaments ministry. This procedure 
was breached not only by the SS; until mid-1944 aerial armaments too led a 
dangerous life of their own, with suggestions for design changes assuming 
epidemic dimensions. 

Goring attached great importance to major consideration being given to 
front-line experience when technical decisions were being taken." There was 
‘a widespread belief in the Luftwaffe command that one was free to issue orders 
to industry with regard to the production process. Even before the war young 
serving officers had concerned themselves extensively with technical details of 
aircraft, mostly from the aspect of pilot comfort. As a result of their continual 
requests for changes considerable harm had been done to series production, 
so much so that even accusations of sabotage were later heard from Party 
quarters. 

In the spring of 1942 a special commission had been set up for the control of 
modifications in acrial armaments."*’ But there was no real change. Speaking 
about the important design for a fast bomber, the He 177, the Luftwaffe's 
‘greatest technical fiasco, one of the leading engineers recorded: ‘From the end 
‘of 1942 onwards front-line officers would turn up at intervals of roughly four 
‘weeks at the manufacturing firm, furnished with full powers from the Reich 
‘marshal, stipulating changes allegedly based on the latest front-line experience. 
As a matter of principle, whatever their predecessors had specified was over- 
turned, so that the firm could not keep up with the changes and, naturally 
enough, was totally unnerved after a few months." In March 1943 the Gen 
eralluftzeugmeister complained about the many demands “from mere callow 
youths’ who understood nothing about engineering but who had managed "by 
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and by God’ to get themselves listened to somewhere and were i 
ee interfering with the flow of production.""Thus more than shan medic 


$s po one had been able to supply him with the war-winning ‘ides’, and his 
preference for boosting output as evidence to his beloved Fuhrer of his own 
Emiciency failed to stop the enemy powers, with their far superior quantity 
and quality of armaments, from reducing Speer’s armaments miracle to a pile 
of scrap and rubble. 


() TECHNOLOGICAL ACHIEVEMENTS COMPARED 


‘The leaders of the Third Reich found it hard to recognize and admit their tech- 
ological backwardness, This was due as much to racial pride, arrogance, and 
self-deception based on the success of the earlier blitzkrieg campaigns as it was 
to falling victim to their own propaganda. Because of the bureaucratic jungle 
and the inefficient control of R&D a great deal of time elapsed between the 
‘alarm’ sounded by the troops and the introduction of defensive weapons and 
new developments. Hitler's blind faith in the superior technical intelligence of 
the German people for a long time concealed the fact that in many areas 
Germany's earlier lead in industry and technology was being eroded or had 
already been lost, 

Supposed peak performances in manufacture and technology, most of 
them already equalled or surpassed by the enemy powers, hid the fact that 
Germany's broad potential for development was getting narrower. Eventually 
it was possible to push ahead with technical innovations only in war-critical 
‘all-out efforts’. Hitler's miscalculation was in believing that such individual 
achievements could bring about a turn in the war, while even this peak 
technology was increasingly using primitive components, inferior substitute 
‘materials, and individual parts that were not fully proven. 

‘The reduced development potential made it easier for the enemy to gain a 
deep insight into German armaments technology, whereas German knowledge 
of developments on the Allied side tended to be haphazard and marginal. As 
‘arly as immediately after the outbreak of the war the British government had 
‘tits disposal, with the ‘Oslo report’, far-ranging information that was further 
‘eshanced during the war by systematic reconnaissance and espionage. The 
‘ost important German production sites and development laboratories 
‘emained no more hidden than did most of the secret weapons. The Germans 
Were firmly convinced that their Enigma encryption machine was a miracle 
of technology and could not be cracked. In fact the British had long known 
‘bout it, and made enormous efforts to keep ahead of the technical level of the 
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Germans. Before long they were able to read the most important 
signals traffic. Rocket development was closely watched, and the bomen’ 
Peenemiinde was timed to impede or wipe out the German endeavour, 5" 
same was true of the sectional building of the new U-boats, as well a of eet 
developments. other 

“The technical lead Germany had in a few areas at the beginning ofthe war 
pice arene paper ncn 
to gain growing confidence, especially once they had the 
power of the USA behind them. On the Soviet side, too, respect for he 
Germans as gifted inventors and technologists had certainly been great, et he 
proof of the superiority of the Russians’ own weapons on the battlefield also 
boosted their self-confidence and released considerable inventive energy. 

‘Soviet armaments engineering surprised the Germans not so much by tech- 
nological innovations as by its capacity for mass-producing simple designs, 
especially suitable for their tasks, at low cost. What alarmed the Germans more 
than anything else was the metallurgical and prod capacity 
of the Soviet arms industry. Earlier estimates of the Soviets’ possible output of 
armoured fighting vehicles soon had to be substantially raised. 

Although the Allies’ respect for German weapons technology soon evapo- 
rated, they were nonetheless prepared for German ‘surprises’. In fact they 
made a number of mistaken strategic evaluations that could easily have had 
disastrous consequences. They failed, for example, to recognize the new nerve 
gas Tabun as a chemical super-weapon, while overestimating the danger of 
German superiority in developing an atom bomb and biological/bacteriologi- 
‘cal weapons. Although there was an agreement among the anti-Hitler coalition 
‘on exchanging information on German weapons, the western powers learned 
virtually nothing from the Russians, while themselves passing on information 
to Moscow only so long as the secrets being handed over did not touch on thet 
‘own interests." 

Evidently they all had great expectations of their invasion of Germany, and 
set up special organizations and commissions for seizing German know-how 2s 
war booty. Since Hitler had succeeded in holding back the Red Army until the 
western allies were able to participate in the conflict on German soil, it was 
they who could expect the greatest benefit. However, the huge mass of patent 
specifications and technical drawings, interrogation reports, and question 
naires rarely produced any major gain later on. The shipping out of German 
specialists, especially those involved in rocket construction, created after 
the war the false impression that Germany had, after all, possessed superior 
technology that had just not been employed, or employed too Iate—a mh 
further fostered by the literature of memoirs and by the ‘economic miracle 
of reconstruction, 

How can one make an objective judgement? Certainly the often primitive 
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ift solutions of the final phase of the war cannot provide a yardstick 
nological performance. In certain areas of modern armaments and 
for Ps syndations, Such as chemistry, electrical engineering, and light alloys, 
its vickable advances were achieved through the use of technical intelligence 
et Even 80, the overall number of patents, scientific discoveries, 
fechnological developments was less than before the war. One reason for 
nd was the exodus of German scientists persecuted for political or racial 
this we as well as the unconsidered call-up of scientists and technicians for 
reasons “ervice during the first years of the war, a practice slowed down only 
pee «by limited programmes for bringing them back. There was never any 
ath speed-up of long-term developments. There was no technological revolu- 
in Germany. 
Soar in the Third Reich did not increase knowledge but destroyed it, mainly 
ihrough the biased orientation and ideologization of industry and technology. 
Germany's backwardness compared to the Allies was not surprising since the 
fener enjoyed not only more favourable structures for R&D but also a greater 
tential that could be brought into play undisturbed. The Allies had a greater 
foo! of engineering and specialist skills to draw on, and they could test new 
Rehniques on a broader basis and spend more time practising their military 
application. The achievements and scope of the Manhattan Project would 
{eruainly have been impossible in Germany, even if the significance of the atom 
had been realized. 
ne intensive activity and propaganda during the war glossed over the 
realization of technical backwardness. This backwardness was also the result of 
an inadequate scientific information system, which impeded the feedback of 
‘unwelcome’ data, and its excessive scope for unrealistic demands and ideas. 
One of the leading Luftwaffe generals later deplored Specr's ‘very broad- 
stroke, indeed slapdash, technological reporting to the Fahrer’.***Yet it was the 
Luftwaffe itself that, with the notorious demonstration at the Rechlin testing 
‘suablishment on 3 July 1939, had initiated the ritual of presenting new 
‘weapons, a ritual regarded by Hitler as a relaxation. “"’ On that occasion Hitler 
had been shown the Luftwaffe’s most up-to-date machines, though it was not 
‘made clear to him that these were merely prototypes under development and 
would not be available for operations during the impending war.“** 

After the war Speer kept quiet about this legerdemain, propagating instead 
the myth of his ‘armaments miracle’ and citing his supposed technological suc- 
cesses.” On closer examination one finds that while individual components of 
the Wasserfall ground-to-air rocket had indeed been developed, its beam- 
fidance system and remote control were technologically still years away. 


1 Keeling, Gdonken, 37-8 
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‘There was also a lack of components such as transistors (subsequently dey, 
oped by the Americans), integrated circuits, etc. Thus Speer's ‘miracn 
remained mere chimeras." 

‘The greatest problem of German armaments policy was attaining rea, 
ness for manufacture. Many ideas and developments remained uncompleted 
Unlike the USA, Germany often lacked the vital organizational and materia, 
prerequisites, such as a large-scale wind tunnel for aviation ‘an 
‘experimental installation of this kind was not planned until the end of 1944, RP 
engineering, essential for effective anti-aircraft defence, and especially for the 
use of anti-aircraft rockets, was not developed enough to promise success in 
‘weapons technology. Géring’s plenipotentiary summed it up succinctly eaty in 
1945: “The target-secking missile is something for the next war."”" 

Many projects remained on the drawing board because nobody was able 

to assess their potential military usefulness, Shortages of resources greatly 
impeded the start-up of production and introduction into operational use, In 
the autumn of 1944 the SS leadership violently criticized Speer’s armaments 
policy, The ‘whole madness’ of German development work was, they said, 
evident in the fact that thousands of ideas were being launched, over which the 
scientists racked their brains instead of concentrating on the really practicable 
projects, working them through, and sending them to the front." 
‘Speer was at that point trying to curb the belief in miracles by instil 
‘more realism, the SS still hoped to be able to bring about a turn in the war by 
speeding up the availability of weapons. It lamented the frequently wrong deci- 
sions of many authorities, which were due ‘to the staffing of important agencies 
with inefficient men, to rivalry between agencies, to selfish endeavours by 
industry, the lack of a sense of responsibility, organizational shortcomings, and 
other human weaknesses’."” Eliminating human or organizational weaknesses 
however cannot on its own make technical development happen faster. 
‘Technology is not a matter of will, nor of being secluded in individual secret 
laboratories. 

‘An important part was played by the adoption of many of the enemy's tech- 
nical developments. Thus German armaments policy did well by copying 
the Soviet 120-mm mortar and the American bazooka. The Red Army's 
“T-34 provided a vital impetus to German tank development, though without 
managing to offset Soviet superiority. For the transition from hand-crafted 
‘armaments production to mass manufacture the American example of 
conveyor-belt production—still mocked by Hitler in the autumn of 1941""— 
was of decisive importance, as was sectional shipbuilding. 


1 Ludwig, Techmik, 498. 
"Expert report by professors Carl Ramsauer and Abraham Esau, Jan.~Feb. 1945, quoted 
Ludwig, Technik, 457. 
© Letter from SS main office, Oct. 1944, quoted in Deweichland im state Weithrieg, ¥- $97 
© Letter from RSHA to Himmler, 15 Nov. 1944, quoted ibid. $07. 
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‘Allin all Speer probably did succeed in raising the technical level of manu- 
after 1943. Deliveries, however, were lagging. One bottleneck, for 
jastance, was in high-quality sheet metal; but modernization of the rolling mills 
ii scheduled only for the period after the war." “As a result no weapons on 
je German side, in any sector of armaments—neither tanks nor aircraft, 
nor U-boats—attained at any period a position of equality or superior. 
oe might have, even remotely, matched the overall superiority of the 
ponent 
"Technical organization and development in Germany during the Second 
{War were less effective than during the First. This is clearly shown by the 
example of aircraft construction, the most modern branch of industry and the 
‘ne that swallowed up the major part of armaments expenditure.” There was 
} stikingly low level of production and poor performance of German acro- 
engines, the decisive factor in aviation. As late as the 1930s the engine industry 
‘vas largely based on foreign designs, and not up to the competition. Although 
the level of production rose during rearmament and in the war, this was taking 
place in the isolation of technological development."™"The state of aero-engine 
construction gave rise to far-reaching wrong decisions. These were reinforced 
by an inadequate mobilization of the engine industry, only one-half of whose 
capacity Was utilized, partly also by insufficient supplies of items like crank- 
shafts." All in all the German aircraft industry produced fewer aircraft than 
Britain alone (117,881 as against 131,549; added to which, on the Allied side, 
were the USA with 324,750 and the USSR with 158,218). Compared to its 
‘enemies Germany had been more efficient, in both quantity and quality, 
during the First World War than during the Second.” 


3. ‘MIRACLE WEAPONS’: THE SEARCH FOR SUPERIORITY 


Aslate as 1943 German armaments policy, in terms both of internal discussion 
and of propaganda, was still marked by the factual concepts of quality and 
‘quantity. The seemingly promising stable military situation, prior to the US 
imervention on the continent of Europe, confirmed Hitler in his belief that 
steady improvements and boosting of output would enable him to keep up in 
the armaments race without having to suffer any dramatic reverses on the bat- 
Uefield. Even minor setbacks on the eastern front were acceptable from this 
Point of view, provided an inexhaustible supply of weapons and war matériel 
‘ould be counted on from Speer’s factories. Day by day German propaganda 
Was busy strengthening a sense of superiority and a faith in technology, both 
‘mong servicemen and on the home front.* In October 1942 Goebbels had 
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Set up in his ministry a ‘working staff for armaments propaganda’. Is slop, 
was: “The best weapons are winning the war!’—an oracular turn of 
though ofcourse it was sai with not the enemy's but Germany's oun weap’ 
in mind.” 

However, the start ofthe Allied bombing offensive, designed in line with ty 
Casablanca directive to focus on the principal bases of German 
revealed German impotence as early as 1943. It imposed on Speer’ ya, 
economy an additional race between destruction and reconstruction, a rage 
that was not burdening the armaments potential on the other side. This doubye 
burden gave rise to the hope that an acceleration of the development of new 
weapons would still make it possible to keep pace in the ‘war between the 
factories’, and that individual and totally novel weapons might compensate for 
the enemy’s dramatically increasing superiority on the battlefield. 

‘More than anything it was Germany's setbacks in the war in the air, as well 
as the rapidly waning confidence among the German public and its leaders, 
that made Hitler call desperately for retaliation. This imparted new stimuli tg 
the armaments industry. There was a quest for ‘revolutionary’ weapons that 
would spread fear and terror among the enemy and perhaps even trigger a 
dramatic turnabout in the war. Whether this ‘miracle’ was to be accomplished 
by rockets or jet fighters was yet to be proved. Hitler was unwilling to rely 
entirely on these. That was why he showed interest in scientific weapons of 
mass destruction, weapons that might transform the traditional ‘shooting war 


‘weapon—a chemical one—in his arsenal, and there were ideas, beginnings, and 
experiments in the areas of biology and physics as well. 

‘More often than in the past the dictator now had himself briefed on the 
progress of developments, but he had to accept that an arms race with the 
enemy powers was already going on in these areas too, and that German si- 
periority seemed by no means certain. His experts certainly were unable 10 
‘give him clear assurances. Often, unlike earlier, they curbed his expectations, 
‘or Hitler had to curb them himself because he wanted to keep the decision on 
‘such a far-reaching change in warfare in his own hands. 


(a) Myth and Propaganda 
“The further deterioration in the military situation encouraged escape into # 
belief in a ‘miracle’, in a weapon of ‘ultimate decision’, though one that was 
being kept in reserve by the Fahrer until the right moment had come to use it 
‘The troops and the home front were being reassured with something invisible; 
they were to hold out in blind confidence in the Fahrer, who in the past had 
always found a way out.” This kind of propaganda managed to channel the 
‘growing war-weariness in such a way that it was not, as in the First World War, 
directed against the German leaders: it clung instead to the illusion that secret 
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jracle weapons’ (about which the ordinary citizen could naturally not be 
‘sip would suddenly bring about the end of the war and final victory’. Reac- 
wees among the workers such as ‘We won't breathe freely again until the new 
eespons are fully employed. Until then we can’t expect things to get better,” 
were the result aimed at. 

"Yet the talk of ‘miracle weapons’ was not just a matter of deceiving the 
ublic, Even those in senior leadership circles were all too happy to seize on 
allusions and hints, like those by armaments minister Speer in his 6 October 
1943 address to the Gauleiters. For his own political position it was extremely 
peful to present himself as the guardian of the secret and guarantor of suc- 
fess, while appealing for patience and for not being pressed too much by 
expectations: 

‘We have a national secret, as Schirach has recently written, a secret guarded by the 
centre people. Admittedly the details are not yet sufficiently known. I would like to 
‘ress, however, that there are still essential indefinite factors that do not make it 
posse 1 speak too soon about the certain use of these new weapons. I would liken 
tut experiments, which are fully completed in all individual areas and which have been 

as a whole, to the successful trials of a racing car. We now have to transfer 
the performance of this racing car, achieved in prototypes with highly qualified experts, 
twseries production of an ordinary car, achieving the same performance as before. You 

‘an well imagine that this transition from initial quality work to mass production will 

give rise to a few more problems that will have to be overcome, and that they 

‘ilinitially be compensated by the fact that we are relatively well ahead in quantity." 
This almost incomprehensible flood of words contained allusions both to the 
long-range rockets, where transition to series manufacture had just been 
decided on, and to less revolutionary technical innovations in weaponry. 

‘To prevent this mood, which was even prepared to accept reverses, 
flagging, every new model that became operational was hailed by propaganda 
48 technical miracle and—as the ‘miracle’ then failed to materialize—pre- 
sented as the precursor of the real miracle weapons. Only the use of the V-1, 
followed by the V-2, of which Hitler himself had expected decisive results, 
Provided concrete support for public expectations and, for a while, again lent 
wings to fantasy. As, however, they had no positive effect on the course of the 
var, and as reverses at the fronts were actually increasing, euphoria soon gave 
‘ay to scepticism.*” Criticism of the top leadership was inevitable, but was 
‘once more channelled by transferring to Speer the responsibility for air arma- 
‘ents, the area that was blamed by the public for having failed. 

‘The secret ‘Reports from the Reich’ and the reports from the propaganda 
offices were extremely helpful to Speer’s ambitions in the summer of 1944. 
His rival Goring was now, in the most literal sense, broken-winged. But this 
jotttty activity report from head of propaganda department, chief of propaganda staff 
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then making little impression. 

Speer’s ‘armaments miracle’, the massive output from his factories for the 
sake of which he expected the workers to work even a 72-hour week, was ey, 
dently no substitute for ‘miracle weapons’. The propaganda officers reported, 
‘The major part of the population is saying that only magnificent new secret 
weapons can bring about a genuinely decisive turn in the war, and then only if 
‘we can bring these weapons into action very soon.’** 

Privately, as in his address to the captains of industry at the Platterhof in June 
1944, Hitler spoke somewhat ‘more modestly’ of a ‘restoration of the tech. 
nological balance’ and appealed to the German ‘spirit of invention’. Speer simi. 
larly avoided bragging too much to the industrialists. At an event at the Haus 
Flick he conceded that one would probably have to ‘see the war through’ with 
the types of weapons already available.” Goebbels, on the other hand, 
Publicly heralded the ‘overtaking of the lead’ and the ‘employment of frightful 
weapons’ with which the Fahrer would bring about the end of the war.’!” 

He gave instructions, in particular, for word-of-mouth propaganda to be 
intensified, as the public was very receptive and downright hungry for any 
rumour, In this way the regime avoided the risk of having to commit such 
information to print. The slogans were deliberately kept meaningful, but vague. 
‘There was talk of ‘new weapons’, of revolutionary means by which Germany's 
armies would prepare the great counter-blow.’ 

Speer himself, who had always been proud of his credibility, gave a hostage 
to fortune by promising the Fuhrer that the peak of the crisis would have 
passed in three to four months, as well as with his appeal to his staff that they 
should exude a ‘wave of optimism’. In August 1944 he promised the comman- 
dant of a Wehrmacht combat schoo! that armaments would ‘shortly’ be in a 
position to call a halt to the enemy's lust for destruction." 

Speer himself avoided speaking of ‘miracle weapons’. At a mecting of heads 
‘of propaganda offices he outlined the aims of his policy and announced that 
the boosting of output and development of new weapons could bring about ‘a 
great turning point in our fateful struggle for the German people’. He was 
reluctant to make more than such vague promises. He even suggested a change 
in propaganda. It should not be said that the new weapons could be expected 
to have a ‘war-winning’ importance during the next few months. Using the 
‘V-1 had shown the psychological effect to have been greater than the material 
‘effect. In purely technical terms the other new weapons could not decide the 
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ciner but naturally one could not rule out chat such an effect mi ‘ 
st et about psyehologically—e.g if some day 300 Sera oers tnt z, hot 
jn an enemy bombing raid. At any rate, he needed sufficient time to inte- 
- wee weapons into the Wehrmacht and to develop the whole breadth 
heir effect 
ae ‘an inspection tour of the threatened western front in September 1944, 
pen ne discovered disastrous conditions especially during the evacuation 
pace SPE obaesved sl the peat effects of rumours about miracle 
poss ‘Disastrous effects are by propaganda that has promised 
weaporn the most modern weapons of astonishing impact and firepower. This 
fmaunts the heads even of the best officers. There is a danger of heavy 
itary oases being, inthe hope of miraculous things in the area of weapons 
mipngue, no Tonger taken as seriously a8 they definitely should be, and of a 
general paralysis t@kiNE hold in the conduct of battle. It is necessary for every 
fete and every citizen tobe told the truth about the present difficulties, with 


edie front himself and tll the public dhe “truth In November 1944, when 
weteadline he himself had set for overcoming the crisis had passed, Speer 
im Senoe put it to his fellow minister Goebbels that it was Sunwise to arouse 
popes in the public which cannot possibly be fulfilled for some considerable 
none He had also convinced Hitler that the belie in miracle weapons, 
‘even among senior officers, must inevitably lead to disappointments 

tah an unfavourable effect on fighting morale. 
ifhough Speer was anxious to curb talk about “miracle weapons’ which 
instead of deterring the enemy might induce him to use even more brutal force 
insfrthrow the Nazi state, he did not particularly want the depressing reality 
wo evalked about. The visible eclipse of his ‘armaments miracle’ was like} °9 
ieopardize his own position. He therefore on 1 December 1944 promised the 
iors of the Reich cabinet that he would send manufacture of jt fighters 
raring’ and that other ‘important matters’ would be ready for employment © 
the spring of 1945," such as the anti-aircraft rocket, though this was it fact far 
tant being ready for use. Even a few days later, at the Rechlin test estab sh- 
vu he daplayed confidence to the Wehrmacht officers that the day was ne 
joeet far off when we, for our part, come up with weapons that will more than 
AI he saterial superiority of our opponent’.”” With this confidence they 
were sent out into the Ardennes offensive forcibly to bring about the turning 
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point in the west—a ‘miracle’ that Speer’s armaments technology was unabje 
to deliver and that was, once again, to be achieved by “fighting spirit 
“The reality was the raising of poorly armed ‘people's grenadier divisiony: 
“The citizen called up for the VivAssturm might find himself having an anti-tany 
Panzerfaust thrust into his hand—not a convincing substitute for a ‘miracje 
weapon’. The rumours, however, managed to put off desperation at least uni 
the end of 1944. It was only before the victors’ tribunal that Speer later 
admitted ‘how disastrous and dishonest had been the policy of lying to the 
nation about the prospect of a miracle weapon 


(©) Weapons of Mass Destruction 


Such a prospect was not entirely unrealistic with regard to modern means of 
mass destruction. Only using them could have fundamentally changed the 
character and course of the Second World War—though whether it would have 
been in Hitler's favour is an open question. The First World War had shown that 
Germany's use of chemical weapons had achieved a surprise effect, which had 
brought a new nature to the war, but not decided it. The same was also true of 
other technological novelties, such as tanks and U-boats. That experience did 
‘however show that such revolutionary innovations had to be expected in a pro- 
tracted war, and that it might even be possible to force a decision by using them 
‘im the right way’, 

‘On the eve of the Second World War all the great powers were examining 
their potential, focusing on what revolutionary technology might be of impor- 
tance in the impending war and should therefore be speedily developed. There 
was naturally also the question of what surprises one’s putative opponent 
might send to the battlefield from his own arsenals and laboratories. It was the 
hour of ambitious scientists, military leaders, and arms manufacturers, and not 
least of the secret services. 

“Thanks to its superior chemical industry Germany enjoyed a big lead in 
chemical warfare agents, which had been further developed since the First 
‘World War but initially promised small chance of surprise. The western powers 
had little hope of catching up, except by relying on the potential of the USA. 
‘Since the 1930s Britain and France had therefore endeavoured to achieve su- 
periority by developing biologica/bacteriological weapons, which however 
were not yet available in full volume at the beginning of the war. "The possi- 
bility of harnessing physics to create a new super-explosive, an atomic bomb, 
was still only being discussed by the researchers and generals, and was 
regarded, at best, as a prospect for later years. 

“The decision on further development was entirely in the hands of the politi- 
cal leaders. They alone could mobilize the gigantic resources needed for 
‘miracle weapons’, resources that no private firm and no department of the 
ordnance office could provide. The political top leadership had to decide what 
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seucse employment of @ new weapon—responsibility towards tein wns 
poss ho would be exposed to the enemy’ retaliation: sod weeds we 
eereeal community that had by international rules proscribed at least the 


jgerent countries the ‘final” decision was reserved for the head of state alone. 
fr could not be left to any individual commander or commander-in-chief to 
‘exceed the limits of conventional warfare and thereby possibly unleash a spiral 
sfdestruction of his own country and even perhaps of mankind, 

Undoubtedly the greatest challenge for any modern industrial society is 
cooperation between politics, warfare, armaments, and science. The process 
fom scientific discovery through laboratory work, large-scale technological 
introduction, preparation for military deployment, and on to the final decision 
was a lengthy one, full of pitfalls and misunderstandings, the most difficult 
technological and political process imaginable. 

‘Afr their experience the western powers were bound to assume that the 
megalomaniac Hitler would be capable of anything. They were convinced that 
the Germans, if it served their military advantage, would not shrink from 
employing any kind of weapon of mass destruction.” In making this assump- 
tion the Allies however overestimated the Nazi system and its technical 
tiles, as much as they did the mentality of its dictator. Hitler felt especially 
unsure in this field, because he lacked scientific knowledge and because his 
understanding of weapons technology had not progressed greatly beyond his 
personal experience in the First World War. Here he depended entirely on 
his advisers—as too did Churchill and Roosevelt. 

Clear judgements can rarely be looked for from advisers. The likely course 
ofthe war is far too uncertain for that, and the interests and considerations to 
te allowed for are much too various. Such a far-reaching decision requires 
Preparation and agreement at a variety of levels—in short, a sharing of respon- 
‘ibilty or at least its lightening through the knowledge that it rests on several 
‘houlders. The authoritarian Fuhrer state did not offer any such lightening or 
‘ny transparent preliminary decisions. 

Hitler was head of state, head of government, commander-in-chief of the 

My and commander-in-chief of the army, all in one person. These 

(Span: functions were therefore lacking as advisers and participants in the 
‘omibilty. As the Second World War progressed, he concerned himself 
‘xclusively with the military conduct of the war. He was the general 

tely secking success on the battlefield; he was only a reluctant head of 
a @ sporadic one. Hitler was a prisoner of the ‘Fahrer myth’ which 
“ay alive only as long as it could conjure up to those being led the mirage 
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of ‘final victory’. He was dependent on the mood of his own public, in g 
manner different from his opponents. 

He regarded Roosevelt and Churchill as weak, as the puppets of sinister 
forces and of a vacillating public. If Hitler therefore found it difficult to decide 
‘on any revolutionary change in the way of waging war, then he evidently 
thought his enemies even less capable of such an effort. In fact, Hitler 
‘was more or less helpless in the face of the numerous suggestions made to 
him about weapons with a supposedly revolutionary impact. He gratefully 
welcomed the projects put to him by reputable experts, quickly accepted their 
as yet uncertain success as an assured result, and incorporated it in his plans, 
‘Naturally he then reacted impatiently and called for quick completion, since 
he had no conception of the difficult road from laboratory experiment to mass 
production, 

‘The western democracies, which Hitler despised, were on the other hand 
driven to special efforts by their overestimation of Hitler. Churchill and 
Roosevelt proved the stronger leaders of their countries in the war. They 
ordered the development of new super-weapons, and were prepared to use 
them if necessary. Hitler's adversaries were not impeded by any moral scruples 
‘or domestic policy inhibitions from winning the race for weapons of mass 
destruction. The Axis powers’ striving for world dominion and their racial 
‘New Order’ were a sufficiently terrifying enemy image. Against it any weapon, 
however horrific, seemed justified. 

“This was however true only of retaliation. Although first use of mass destruc- 
tion weapons was repeatedly considered by the Allies, such a use, at least of 
chemical weapons, was ruled out by President Roosevelt's personal reser- 
vations. He authorized the gigantic American C-weapons programme only 
because of widespread concern that the Japanese, who had already used 
chemical and bacteriological weapons in China, might resort to this type of 
warfare in the Pacific as well." Churchill in turn worried in the spring of 1944 
that a single Japanese soldier, carelessly handling such weapons, might trigger 
gas warfare in the Pacific, and that this might then spread to Europe and 
prevent the planned invasion. Once the landings had been successful the 
British premier did not shrink from reflecting on the use of such weapons 
against Germany.” 

‘All those concerned with this armaments spiral found themselves caught up 
in the following argument: whatever was possible should be done—either as 
an option for final decision or as a deterrent against first use by the enemy; 
however, whatever we can do the enemy can perhaps do too, therefore we must 
turn whatever we can do into reality so as not to lose the race. Moreover, the 
goal must be not merely equality but, if possible, superiority because only that 
can guarantee deterrence or attack. This raised the problem of what was 
constituted a sufficient lead. 
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irst World War had shown that, after the first use of new weapons, one’s 
‘The very soon caught up. That was why mass and/or quality were decisive in 
enemy Wt, so that best use could be made of the time before the enemy caught 
a fist st fore was the threshold at which one’s own superiority could ensure 
up. But eeping @ super-weapon in one’s quiver as an insurance might be 
aesble than using it prematurely, because this would lose the surprise 


fi ner problem, not to be underestimated, was that of protecting one’s 

ulation. Provision had to be made, in technical and military terms, to 

ithe enemy from paying one back in one’s own coin and escalating the 

sree of blows into catastrophe. So long as both sides had weapons of mass 

at their disposal, this was no doubt the situation with regard to the 

‘ad’ chemical weapons; deterrence worked, and no technical lead, no superi- 

arity of the kind the experts might be promising, could be enough. Whether 

few weapons of mass destruction could upset this balance of terror, and hence 
Jeterence, was one of the key questions in the Second World War. ; 

Suategic considerations by all belligerent great powers were initially 
moulded by the First World War. Mass destruction weapons were regarded as 
a way of overcoming stationary, trench-style warfare, as weapons of break-out 
cbreakthrough. In the event of one’s own vital centres being threatened there 
vas litle point in intensifying one’s mode of warfare so long as sufficient 
conventional means were available for continuing the war with a prospect of 
success. The blitzkrieg and mobile warfare of 1939-41 persuaded the Germans 
to keep these weapons in their arsenal—which of course did not rule out acts 
of desperation by the enemy. 

Thus the British, had Hitler decided to attempt a landi 
presumably have opposed Operation Sea Lion with the chemical weapons they 
had prepared, and might thereby have triggered a general transition to gas 
warfare. It was equally conceivable to Hitler that the Soviet leadership, in a 
possible collapse in 1941, might resort to chemical and bacteriological warfare: 
‘We had to expect a chemical and bacteriological war, and the uncertainty 
weithed on me like a horror.”*? In the wide open spaces, however, only the 
German armies in the east would have been affected, and they were ready— 
‘pecially the Luftwaffe—to deliver counter-blows and thus, if possible, ‘choke 
WP the gas war." A chain reaction would have been possible, but seemed 
‘uber improbable. 

Briain, the other adversary in the summer and autumn of 1941, then had 
Aa!’ any chance of striking at the German hinterland, and in North 
Binh cetos* Unsuitable theatre for gas or bacteriological warfare—the 
the enn" Fetreating. What mattered to Hitler, therefore, was to prevent 

‘“nemy switching to unconventional warfare. In the event of his doing so 
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nevertheless, there were good chances of forcing him, by massive retaliati 
give up gas warfare. a 

In the end the course of the war favoured the British and Russian, and thy 
in 1941 prevented the use of the only super-weapon at Hitler's disposal 
should be remembered that the tactical use of chemical weapons Would hiye 
been imaginable, but would have been undesirable from the German miltay 
point of view. A strategic option, as demanded by some experts in 1939, namely 
to create fear and terror in Britain by poison gas and force the country 9 i 
knees by its protracted use, did not meet with Hitler's consent. Above all, th 
would have demanded a total reorganization of German armaments produc. 
tion, making it necessary to dispense with conventional offensives—and that 
‘was not compatible with Hitler's plans. Even though such measures continued 
to simmer on the back burner so as to create the material basis for such an 
option, both military and political reasons clearly argued against the possibl. 
ity of using them. 

‘The constant efforts to develop new weapons and to discover what the 
enemy was doing seemed to flag somewhat in Germany in the autumn of 194 
In the OKW it was believed that gas warfare could be declared ‘dead’ in 
armaments-policy terms.” Existing stocks seemed sufficient for initiating gas 
warfare at any time. On the western side, on the other hand, the prospect of a 
German victory in the cast triggered an intensification of efforts to create 
‘miracle weapons’. Important decisions regarding biological and atomic super- 
‘weapons were being taken." 

“The turning point reached in 1941/2, along with the extension of the war, 
compelled all the belligerents to examine their options for new weapons and 
methods of employment. The anti-Hitler coalition enjoyed the advantage that 
‘most of its own vital centres were beyond the Germans’ reach, though the latter 
continued to try to develop options for precisely that possibility. The greatest 
danger of a transition to non-conventional warfare was now in eastern Europe, 
because there the Germans might be tempted to decide the war, which was 
proving an increasing burden for them, with weapons of mass destruction. 
However, Churchill warned against a first strike in the east by making it clear 
that the western powers would not tolerate an isolated gas war against their 
allies, but would retaliate as hard as possible. This threat was reinforced by the 
first indications that they had combat-ready B-weapons at their disposal, the 
use of which might seem of particular advantage in view of the military situa- 
tion in the summer of 1942, and which would predominantly hit the German 
war economy. 

Although the German leadership was rehearsing plans in a number of 
variants for using its combat-ready chemical weapons, it was confident, as were 


* Meeting on armaments berwcen Chef OKW with Wehrmacht forces, 16 Aug. 1941, minutes 
repr, in KTM OKW, |. annexe doc. No. 9, 104740; Keitels nates in BA-MA WATE 5.123. 
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its, that for the time being they could attain their military objectives 

its Mitional means. Increasingly a fundamental difference emerged between 

. ‘wo power groups. The Allies were planning the war in the long term, 

‘on the attrition of the German war machine, in order to mount the 

ult on ‘Fortress Europe’ in 1943/4. From this point of view the develop- 

of new super-weapons seemed interesting and important, and justified 
jvestment for the purpose. 

‘The German command was hoping for the speediest possible decision, and 
yas interested only in short-term weapons developments. Biological weapons 
tinued to be regarded as impractical, and the development of an atomic 
{amb as too costly and uncertain. On the Allied side matters were different: in 
Briain the dangerous anthrax bombs were being mass-produced, and in the 
USA the Manhattan Project for the large-scale industrial production of atom 
tombs was started in 1943. The western powers’ lead in the most modern 
weapons of mass destruction was growing all the time, while Hitler was curbing 
{evelopment in those fields, relying entirely on his chemical trump card, whose 

Je use was being intensively prepared for May 1943. Speer took over 
fuge-scale industrial production of Tabun, which was to assure Germany of a 
sufficient superiority in a gas war. 

‘When the battle for ‘Fortress Europe’ began in the spring of 1943, German 
preparations for a transition to non-conventional warfare were in full swing. 
Hitler now even allowed himself to be persuaded to abandon his opposition to 
‘examining the possibilities of biological warfare, though he insisted that the use 
‘ofsuch weapons be studied only for defensive purposes. If he therefore decided 
to use C-weapons on the eastern front, and if the Allies countered with 
Beweapons, then defence against these must be organized. 

‘A review of his options in May 1943, however, disappointed Hitler. There 
‘was no longer any unanimity on the part of his experts that Germany enjoyed 
superiority in chemical weapons."” In consequence he had to send in his 
precious armour against the Soviets’ massive positions in the Kursk salient— 
and he failed. As, however, the Allies had to postpone their invasion by a year, 
time was gained for arming for the decisive battle in the west. Hitler gave 
‘orders for a new spurt with regard to chemical weapons too, in order to 
Consolidate Germany's qualitative lead by switching to the mass production of 
the new chemical super-weapon. 

‘The opening of the Allies’ massive air offensive wore down Hitler's conven- 
tional armaments and morale. However, the chemical weapon was not suitable 
‘or his scarcely controllable urge for retaliation because, given Allied air 
‘upremacy, the option of a massive attack against London was not practicable, 
while the foreseeable counter-blow would probably ‘drench Germany in 
@®. In the search for new strategic weapons in the summer of 1943, mass 


ssa 
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production of the new long-range ballistic weapons received top priority 
ould also be employed conventionally; they promised a similar erry ee 
while running only a slight risk of an extension of the war. ‘fica, 

Tn view of their impending attack on the continent the Allis, in the 
of 1944, were faced with the acute question of how to prevent Hitler at 
resorting to a ‘weapon of ultimate decision’. Hitler, however, relied entirely, 
the opening of his rocket bombardment, and was confident of being able 
repel the invasion with conventional weapons, after which he would turn eas, 
Even though the Allies would be extremely vulnerable to chemical weapon, 
during their landing, Hitler was firmly convinced that a transition t0 non. 
conventional warfare would render everything more difficult. 

He had, however, to allow for the possibility that, following the opening of 
his rocket offensive or after the failure of their invasion, the Allies might strike 
pack with weapons of mass destruction. In that event he could employ his new 
super-poisons to administer a shock to the enemy and force him to stop his gas 
and bacteriological warfare. Hitler therefore appointed his personal physician, 
Prof, Karl Brandt, as commissioner for all questions of anti-gas defence, 19 
provide adequate protection for the German population. 

‘With mutual threatening gestures both sides were in the spring of 1944 
trying to check the danger of the war escalating, an escalation in which no one 
was interested. In March Hitler assured the Romanian Marshal Antonescu 
that Germany had at its disposal new chemical weapons against which 
there was no protection, He also hinted at other technological super-weapons 
land explosives, but emphasized that he did not intend to be the frst t0 we 
them.” 

“The instrument of deterrence was effective because both opponents were 
able credibly to threaten retaliation with super-weapons. Neither could rely on 
being able successfully to carry out a decisive first strike through individual 
new technical developments of greater production capacities. Though Hitler 
was deceiving himself about his prospects in the war, and thus missing his last 
chance of turning things round through a desperate measure, the Allies could 
relay on their superiority in the conventional as well as the non-conventional 
fields. Their strongest card in the game of threat and deterrence was the 
crushing superiority of their air offensive which, in particular, was shattering 
the German air armaments and fuel industries. Hitler was being hunted and 
worn down. He had no time to reorient his armaments industry or to prepare 
his army and population sufficiently for a new form of warfare. 

'As the defensive battle in Normandy was reaching its climax in June 1944 
it was decided in Berlin to dispense for the time being with a frst use of n0"- 
conventional weapons and instead to shock the Allies by a surprise strike with 
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-y-weapons.”" It was Hitler's intention to protract the struggle despite 
ene No in the east and west and, if possible, to stabilize pleasent 
the iy his only prospect of bringing about a turning point in the war in 
He oe USA war-weary by heavy losses and Britain by a continuous 
ore with V-weapons. Although using his chemical weapons in the 
i of the Rhine front might have made defence easier, he placed greater 
in Speer’s promises that with the new jet fighters and other modern 
imtpons the crisis would be mastered in a few months and Germany would go 
weiPiy the offensive again. For that reason he made no use of the option of 
we fis strongest retaliation weapons, the V-2 rockets, against London and 
vse with chemical warheads, thereby optimizing their effectiveness. On 
srnesc's last vist on $ August 1944 Hitler again explained that ‘although 
Anfmany bad developed chemical weapons, she was not interested in theit 
Gerjyment so Tong as she did not find herself in an extreme emergency’. 
“Forty afterwards it seemed once again tempting to halt the Red Army on. 
tg Vistula front by making a limited use of super-weapons, But the cracks 
ne antHitler coalition, in which great hopes were being placed by the 
German leaders, were not yet obvious enough for them to be sure that the 
oerern powers would acquiesce in such a move. A few radical Nazi leaders like 
Te, Bormann, and Goebbels wanted to take the risk, but Hitler hesitated, In 
Onober 1944 he even agreed to Speer’s proposal that, because of the difficult 
‘uation with chemicals needed for them, manufacture of the super-weapons 
‘be temporarily cut back.” 
ifthe enemy coalition were to break up, Germany could take the stage as a 
‘pulwatk against Bolshevism’; for the moment, however, massive retaliation 
would have to be expected from the western powers. As a result, German cities, 
already reduced to rubble, would be ‘drowning in gas’ and become uninhabit- 
tle, Public morale, already shaken, would be endangered and Speer's facto- 
ties would grind to a standstil 
‘Without being aware of it, Hitler was already dangerously close to such a 
scenario. The first shock of the German rocket attacks had induced Churchill 
to have a ‘cold-blooded’ assessment made of how the Germans, should the 
situation get worse, might be most effectively hit. Existing biological weapons 
would be unsuitable because of the interlocking of the fronts, and the atom 
bomb was not yet ready for use. The British prime minister urged his hesitant 


Combined Inteligence Objections Sub-Commite, Evaluation Report No. 298, 10 Au. 
1: laterrogaon of Pro. De Ferdinand Fry, TWM. Pry reported on conference in Bern 
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experts to prepare for gas attacks. We could drench the cities ofthe Ruhr, 
many other cities in Germany in such a way that most of the fon 
be requiring constant medical attention. We could stop all work at the qu 
bomb starting points. Ido not sce why we should always have ll he dot 
vantages of being the gentleman while they have all the advantages of being ye 
cad.” Even if Speer therefore had been able to supply the planned numberse 
Veweapons, deterrence would probably have failed. The waves of Allied sy 
raids, and the unresolved difficulties of rocket technology on the German sige 
prevented such an escalation. ‘ 

Speer’s armaments miracle and the prospect of other, conventional, 
weapons’ acted on Hitler like a sedative. The minister's production figures 
inspired Hitler to hold on, and not to commit an act of desperation. Speer 
could in retrospect be blamed for having crucially contributed to the prolon. 
gation of a senseless war.””” From the background here described it could on 
the other hand be argued that while Speer prolonged the war, he prevented its 
escalation into a chemical, biological, and nuclear inferno in the middle of 
Europe. 

‘This ‘fortunate’ outcome was admittedly not programmed. The inferno 
could have been called off at any time during the last few months of the war, 
‘When the final struggle for the Reich began, Hitler could no longer win the war 
with his super-weapon; but the possibility of an act of desperation, of collective 
suicide by poison gas, certainly existed. 

(@ CHEMICAL WEAPONS 

‘When in 1944/5 the average German thought of miracle weapons’, then he had 
in mind chiefly poison gas, and this was so even among the top leadership, 
After all, chemical weapons had been known since the First World War; in the 
‘Wehrmacht—as indeed in the armies of all other great powers—they were 
available and ready for use." Theie various effects were widely known, even to 
non-experts, who were being taught about appropriate protective measures as 
part of air-raid precaution exercises. 

“These were, for the most part, substances that caused serious injury and dis- 
abilities but were rarely instantly fatal. Nor was that necessarily the intention: 
the main advantages of the familiar gases were that they inhibited the 
movement of troops, that they swamped medical facilities, and that extensive 
tracts of terrain could be interdicted by lingering gases, such as ‘Lost’ (mustard 
25). They were therefore especially suitable for defence, even though they 


forced both sides into exceptionally high expenditure on anti-gas protection 
and decontamination. 


Although a search for new variants had been going on in all laboratories, the 
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Germans alone reached their objective of developing a new aggressive weapon 
that, in minimal dosage, damaged the nervous system and resulted in rapid 
death. The volatile substance against which there was no protection—other 
than encasing the whole body—enabled the attacker to take possession of the 

ted territory after a short time. Tabun (the name of the German 
‘hemical super-agent) was Hitler's only “miracle weapon’ that remained totally 

to the enemy powers throughout the Second World War. There is 
good reason to assume that when Hitler spoke of ‘miracle weapons’ he was also 
thinking of such substances. At the end of a demonstration he significantly 
mtered a sentence that was widely passed on among the ‘initiated’: ‘May God 
forgive me the final days of this war!"* 

Byer since the beginning of the war the Wehrmacht had produced traditional 
‘chemical weapons in great quantities—almost 40,000 tonnes by the end of 
to4t, more than half the total war production. The manufacturing base, at 
9400 tonnes a month, was a multiple of the 1918 figure (annual production 
7038 tonnes)’ and its performance was sufficient, once the decision was 
nade to use these Weapons, to ensure adequate supplies of gas ammunition 
‘The planned stock figures—the prerequisite for starting a gas war at short 
‘notice—were to be attained in 1942. For the manufacture of the Tabun super- 
‘weapon a large plant was under construction at Dyhernfurth an der Oder. It 
was one of the Third Reich's biggest and most secret armaments projects. 

‘At the beginning of December 1941 the army ordnance office informed the 
Fuhrer of the latest developments. Against the background of the failure of 
blitzkrieg in the east and of the impending entry of the USA into the war the 
army's experts assured Hitler that the requisite ‘clear superiority’ now existed. 
‘This could be further consolidated in future by building a trial plant for 
making a new agent with a similar action, Trilon-46, subsequently renamed 
Sarin. This substance was six times as powerful, which meant that a consider 
able saving in ammunition would be possible if it was used at the focal points 
of gas warfare. The additional plant at Dyhernfurth, with an initial capacity of 
tootonnes a month, would be sufficient for filling 120,000 field howitzer shells. 
Crucially it was stated: “There is no indication either in captured documents 
or service regulations, or from other information, that employment of this or 
similar substances of the same effect is to be expected from the enemy.” 
‘The army ordnance office report supported a memorandum from the 
quartermaster-general who, at the end of November 1941, had pleaded for 
8 warfare in the east.’ The heavy expenditure of high-explosive ammuni- 
tion, he had argued, could not be sustained in the long run. This increased the 
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danger that positional warfare might develop in the east, which would seng 
consumption of ammunition further still. It therefore made better econona? 
sense to employ available chemical ammunition, which promised “overwhein® 
ing success’ against the Russians who were poorly equipped for defence, 

In the war of attrition against the British, the argument continued, li 
no ‘quick overwhelming and shattering effect was to be expected’ with tngy 
tional means. As employment of chemical weapons was unavoidable anyway i, 
this war, the Wehrmacht now had its ‘best chance’—before the USA was fully 
ready for operation—of bringing about a fundamental change in the situation 
by a surprise mass use. ‘Each year we have had one big surprise for ou 
‘enemies. Gas warfare could be the surprise for 1942.’ This, however, would 
necessitate extensive preparations, in particular the storage of C-ammunition 
close to the front lines, so that gas warfare might be initiated on a broad front 
in the spring. 

For such a major transport movement, however, the Germans lacked winter. 
proof locomotives. Most importantly, the unexpected Soviet counter-offensive 
‘outside Moscow, beginning one week after the general staff memorandum, 
wrecked any such plans. The bulk of the eastern army, concentrated in Army 
Group Centre, began to totter. For a while there was even a danger that it 
might collapse. Some generals were already pleading for a withdrawal to the 
Reich frontiers. In this situation the badly mauled German formations were in 
no position to stand up to possible Soviet retaliatory attacks with chemical 
weapons. For the encircled troops, in particular, such a decision by Hitler 
would have meant death. This explains why, at the peak of the crisis, the chief 
of the army general staff reacted angrily when his adviser on gas warfare was 
pressing him for a decision: ‘Colonel Ochsner wants to talk me into gas warfare 
against the Russians,’ Halder noted in his diary.” 

‘Once more Hitler pinned his hopes on the armoured forces which, after 
stabilizing the fronts in the summer of 1942, were to turn south in order to 
conquer the vital oilfields of the Caucasus. Under the conditions of a chemical 
war it would have to be expected that the Red Army, in the event of a threat 
to them, would not only blow up the oil installations but also contaminate 
them. Thus this strategically important booty would have been useless to the 
Germans for a long time to come. 

After the opening of the new summer offensive in the east Hitler again 
assured himself at least of a back-up by his chemical ‘miracle weapon’. In his 
new ammunition programme in April 1942 Speer had also once more intensi- 
fied the current production of chemical weapons. The enemy coalition, now 
strengthened by the huge American manufacturing capacity, had a threefold 
‘quantitative superiority. This compelled the Germans to step up their produc 
tion and to hold on to their quality lead at all costs. Hitler's demands 0 
Speer evidently allowed for the fact that, after a successful summer offensive 
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_, would be possible to establish the “East Wall’ and, if necessary, effectively 
je with chemical weapons as well. 

a “The use of such weapons would have been especially suitable for smoking 
utremaining nests of Soviet resistance, in particular partisan territory," and 
for paralysing Stalin’s energy sources in the Far East by poison gas. A trial run 
right be made against encircled Leningrad.” As early as December 1941 the 
general staff had ordered an examination of what effort would be needed to 
five and destroy the city by using gas. Preparations for such an attack would 
pave taken thirty days. The main burden for poisoning an area of such magni- 
rude would have had to be borne by the Luftwaffe.** This option combined 
the military advantages of rapid success with the political and ideological 
sim of liquidating this “festering sore’, of making the city uninhabitable and 
‘nnihilating its supposedly Bolshevik workers.*** 

‘The idea that the Germans might rid themselves of the troublesome and 
costly front in the east by employing their chemical weapons was so obvious 
that speculations on the subject were already appearing in the world’s press in 
May 1942." There was, eventually, also the possibility that after ‘Fortress 
Europe’ had been consolidated in the east the siege of Britain might also, in 
line with reflections made in 1939, be brought to instant success with the 
chemical ‘miracle weapon’. 

Churchill's broadcast on 10 May 1942 left no doubt that, even in the event 
of German gas warfare being confined to Russia, the British would use their air 
superiority in the west to launch large quantities of chemical weapons against 
German cities.” In its state of preparedness at the time the Wehrmacht could 
however not afford to wage a chemical war effectively on two fronts. 

Hitler therefore was dissatisfied with Speer’s report of 24 July 1942 on the 
state of the chemical weapons sector, and issued orders that military and 
industrial preparations be made by 1 April 1943 for initiating chemical 
warfare," Reports that the USA might be ready to weaken the German- 
occupied continent and ‘soften it up for the assault’ by disease-carrying and 
harvest-destroying agents™” certainly did not leave Hitler unconcerned, but 


™ Proposals on these lines by Ochsner led Halder to ask Hitler, who forbade any premature 
‘employment of chemical weapons against partisans. See Halder, KT, ii. 440 (12 May 1942), and 
KTB OKIW, entry for 13 May 1942, 353- 
= ‘meeting with Halder concerning the use of gas on the Volkhov, Halder, KTB, i. 
455(13 June 1942), 
‘GenQuiAbs. Heeresversongung/Qu 71, briefing notes on chemical agents requirements at 
grad, 2 Dec. 1941, repr. in Gellermann, Krieg, 2376. 
1% On the aims concerning Leningrad see Germany and the Second Word War, i. 1170. 
1 See Secret Conferences, 235-6. 
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strengthened his determination to be able, in the event of a slide into non. 
conventional warfare, to hit back hard. 

In Speer’s armaments delivery office a working party “K’ was set up, headed 
by the IG-Farben director Otto Ambros, the concern’s leading chemical 
weapons expert,” to oversee a steady boost in production capacity. In 
addition, stocks of chemical ammunition were much increased and anti-gas 
protection of the civilian population was extended. Internal discussion of a 
pre-emptive use of gas against partisans on the eastern front continued.” 

‘This encouraged efforts to exploit more fully the opportunities of chemicals 
below the threshold of gas warfare, and to shift the bounds of conventional 
warfare, A new sapper's device was developed, the Taifun, which could serve 
for blowing up fortifications or partisans’ underground hiding places. It was 
based on the phenomenon known, and feared, in the mining industry as 
“firedamp’. A mixture of carbon monoxide and ethylene was to be blown in and 
exploded. A first sapper unit had 500 bottles of this at its disposal. However, 
employment against the interconnected cellars in the inner city of Kharkov 
proved a failure because the necessary high concentration was not attained. In 
the autumn of 1943 a few more operations were undertaken on the Kerch’ 
peninsula.”? Although the Russians regarded this as an employment of 

chemical weapons, they could not use it as a signal for launching gas warfare if 
only because unambiguous verification for the world public was scarcely 
possible. 

‘A miracle agent of which Hitler had great hopes was the so-called N-Stoff.” 
‘This was the favourite idea of Ministerialdirigent Erich Schumann, responsi- 
ble for scientific questions in the army ordnance office and, simultaneously, in 
the OKW. Having withdrawn from the uranium bomb project at the beginning 
of 1942, he presented this to Hitler in several demonstrations. Its most impor- 
tant ingredient was fluorine. The substance was extremely corrosive, destroy 
ing virtually anything it came into contact with. Inflammable materials burned 
with explosive speed. Even water could be broken down by it; this gave rise to 
the vision, shown in a Nazi weekly newsreel, of the sea around Britain being set 
alight and the flames consuming the island. 

‘Soon, however, using the substance in practice proved just as problematical 
‘as manufacturing it. Hitler nevertheless gave orders for the mass production 
‘of N-Stoff in the most secret large-scale subterranean chemical plant at 
Falkenhagen near Berlin. However, the Wehrmacht services saw no practicable 
solution to making operational use of the substance. In the end the Waffen-SS 
‘experimented with N-Sieff as a detonating agent. By the end of the war a few 
hundred tonnes of the substance had been produced, to no purpose. 


‘Minute onthe Fuhrer conference on 24 July 1942, BA R 25/101 
* Gellermann, Krieg, 152 
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subsequently, when the attacking masses of Soviet armour becam: 
woblem, experiments were run at the army’s gas laboratory in the Berl 
citadel with an unusual substance. Shells with a special chemical were 

be used in an area where the front had been penetrated. Sucked in at the air 
jnrake, traces of this gas would get into the engine and quickly gum up the oil 
film between the cylinder wall and piston, The pistons would seize up, the 
‘engine would stop, and the tank would come to a halt.” A military advantage 
would thus be achieved without the gas warfare threshold having been patently 


‘The disaster of Stalingrad and the intervention of the Americans on the 
‘Mediterranean front prompted Hitler at the beginning of 1943 to brief himself 
‘on the state of preparation of his chemical weapons.” A new military option 
was emerging on the eastern front. Preparations were being made for another 
summer offensive, aimed at the strongly fortified Kursk salient. Use of the 
chemical super-weapon, feverishly prepared for since the summer of 1942, 
might have made it possible with minimal effort to force a breakthrough and 
thus save the precious armour for the pursuit. Hitler's misgivings about using 
new weapons too soon, because this would give the enemy a chance to catch 
up by making a special effort,” would have made the use of Tabun on the 
astern front reasonable only if the invasion was expected in the west at the 
same time. 


& Wid. 2-5 
The immediate reason was the downing of a British bomber on 27 Jan. 1943, in which 
anition were found forthe spraying of potion ga. A member af the crew had 
serge akeny signed squadron for poson-ex warfare ee living, Tape 381 (not in Rise 
a ‘pews was hardly a surprise, nothing of the British government's inten- 
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warfare. The Luftwaffe, which would bear the main burden of the strategic 
of gas, had declared itself “basically in favour of chemical warfare’ as eaty 
the end of January 1943.” It was prepared to employ al its bomber formation, 
on large-scale attacks with chemical weapons immediately, against both towns 
and the enemy forces." Milch had more reservations about this than Géring. 
and gave instructions that all German plans were to carry the special note tha; 
Germany would never start gas warfare, but would conduct it merely in 
response to a poison-gas attack. “The decision on whether or not we go over to 
‘gas warfare we had better leave to the enemy,’ he declared. **' 

‘The fact that the Allies took longer than planned to clear up the German 
bridgehead in North Africa and that, in consequence, they were compelled to 
postpone the invasion in the west until 1944 put Hitler's deliberations on a new 
basis. The British government's renewed public declaration that it would 
not acquiesce to German gas warfare on the eastern front, but would direct 
massive retaliation against the German armaments industry,”? was it 
something to be taken seriously, but it was not crucial to Hitler's decision. If 
necessary it would probably be possible to curb British retaliatory strikes with 
the secret weapon Tabun. 

‘At the vital conference with his principal gas warfare experts on 15 
May 1943, prior to the opening of Operation Citadel at Kursk, Hitler was told 
that the preparations he had ordered were well advanced, though shortfalls in 
equipping the divisions with anti-gas equipment would of course still have to 
‘be eliminated.” If therefore Hitler now wished to employ his super-weapon, 
then the whole of the armaments effort would have to be reorganized 
accordingly. 

‘Such a decision was not easy for him, if only because the ‘Adolf Hitler tank 
programme’, vigorously pushed forward by Speer, was not only tying down all 
‘resources but was also delivering new tanks every day—tanks that Hitler was 
convinced would ensure German superiority on the Kursk battlefield. Only a 
clear and unanimous stand by his advisers in favour of gas warfare might have 
induced him to take this risky step. 

Unlike in 1939 and 1941, however, these experts were now noticeably 
hesitant. The most influential opinion was that of Otto Ambros, who reported 
‘on the manufacture of the new nerve gases. He had to admit that, because of 
the extreme difficulties in translating the process to a large-scale plant, only 


© Comments from Obi. 26 Jan. 1945, KTB OKW, i. 112 (9 Feb. 1949) 
© GLICIAz. 74 11, 15 Mae. 1943, Milch Documents repr. in Gellermann, Krieg, 243-4: There 
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‘speval ypeay-releane bombs Gellermann’s assumption that the Luftwaffe was not equipped for ga 
Warfare m therefore wrong. 
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third of the ordered capacity of 1,000 tonnes/month had so far been 

|. The target would, it was estimated, not be attained until a year later, 

jn May 1944- A large-scale installation for the more powerful Sarin would not 

be able to go on stream until mid-1945. Ambros described the demoralizing 

that could be achieved with these two substances, and called them 
‘means of the very last and final decision’. 

‘This was an important cue for the future of German chemical armaments. 
‘Asecond statement by Ambros was of decisive importance for Hitler's actual 
situation and its evaluation, What Ambros did was to point to the possibility 
that the enemy side was driving ahead with a similar development, so that there 
was no certainty of German monopoly. For this reason the use of the new 
substances should not be overrated, secing that the enemy might have a very 
much greater production capacity.”** 

“The conference concluded with the decision to speed up the development of 
German capacity. Output of Tabun was to be doubled, to 2,000 tonnes/month, 
and that of Sarin sextupled, to 600 tonnes/‘month. This would ensure, from 
Hitler's point of view, that the lead could be maintained over the next two 
years. The new substances would be ready to be used in major quantities 
‘against an unprepared enemy in the first decisive phase of operations. Whether 
this would be enough for final victory was, of course, doubtful. Premature use 
‘of Tabun in 1943 would only needlessly complicate the defeat of the invasion 
in 1944, because it would give the Allies time to catch up. In that case Hitler 
would only have been able to employ Sarin, and later the more efficient 
‘Soman, in small quantities as superior weapons. But this would no longer have 
been the miracle weapon that would decide the war at a stroke—not a quantum 
leap in quality but only a limited lead as against the enemy's superiority in 
quantity. 

‘On the Kursk salient Hitler therefore relied on his armoured forces, and lost 
the battle, Moreover, Hitler's attention was occupied by the simultancous 
Allied landing in Italy and the start of heavy bombing raids on Germany's 
Cities. The reverses resulted in heavy losses of matériel, which Speer had to 
make up for from his conventional armaments production, now running at top 
speed. The chief of gas troops was therefore concerned lest the existing short- 
comings in gas warfare equipment and the stocking-up of the necessary 
ammunition be neglected as a result.” In view of the changed military situa- 
ton Octaner no longer tried to tlk the wp leadership into conducting gus 

fare. 

A different worrying aspect was pointed out by the Wehrmacht opera- 
tions staff—the totally inadequate provision of anti-gas equipment among 
lies. In spite of confidence that the Wehrmacht and the Reich 
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would survive an exchange of chemical strikes, it had to be 
Germany's allies, in view of their difficult conditions, would break down ag. 
Allied retaliation and immediately seize the occasion to get out of the war” 
they were planning to do anyway. What decided Hitler was probably the fa 
that the Alles had succeeded in achieving air supremacy on all fonts, as wel 
as over the Reich. He told his military advisers: No, don’t bother me with gy 
warfare—only someone who has air supremacy can afford that.” 

‘The air raids and increasing frictions in the war economy affected even the 
top-priority development of capacity for producing chemical weapons. There 
was no denying the fact that the Allies were strengthening their ability and theig 
resolve to counter as fiercely as possible any German first use of chemical 
weapons. When on 2 December 1943 German bombers attacked American 
freighters in the Italian port of Bari, causing chemical ammunition to explode 
and inflicting heavy losses, they found confirmation that the Americans were 
‘equipped for gas warfare. Their bomber fleet, which was now massively 
involved in the offensive against the Reich, had detailed plans for using gas 
bombs." 

‘The view of the experts that industrial capacity was not yet sufficiently devel 
oped acted as a brake on any decision by Hitler to employ his ‘miracle 
weapons’, As the Luftwaffe, in particular, was raising its initial-stocking 
target—the result of more aircraft coming from the factories—the gap between 
stocks and capacities was bound to widen. Nevertheless, gas continued to be 
an option for Hitler, though on 27 November 1943 it had to be recorded that: 
“The question of whether the employment of gas weapons would promise 
success has been answered in the negative, no doubt due to the fact that 
German manufacture was not very highly developed." 

At the beginning of 1944 Ambros was therefore receiving instructions from 
various quarters that the manufacture of chemical weapons was again to have 
increased importance. ‘The reason was German preparations for the impend- 
ing invasion battle. Hitler was relying on his chemical super-weapon which 
‘Speer and Ambros had promised was to be ready for use in good time in May. 
‘What made him hesitate to give orders for using it was, among other things, 
the inadequate protection of his own population.” He gave his personal physi- 
cian, Prof. Brandt, the task as ‘commissioner for all questions of chemical 
warfare’ of seeing through a programme manufacturing 60 million ‘people's 
gas masks’, as well as other protective measures." 

‘The option of going over to gas warfare presupposed that one's own arma- 
ments industry and population were sufficiently protected to survive the 

‘S| Heusinger, Befehl, 274. 
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7s counter-strike. In that case one could exchange strikes until the enemy 


enemy’ é * 
and the British public, who at that time had no protection at all against 


arm German substances, broke down and gave up the struggle. When, for 


eel consumption, Brandt observed that the new weapons were a means of 
Jing the enemy to halt the gas warfare he had begun,” this scenario was 
of the customary fudging of action and reaction. 

"The protagonists of gas warfare in the Wehrmacht and chemical industry, 
who had previously used scenarios like this to urge the leadership to action, 

continued to hold back. Men like Ambros of IG-Farben and Lt. Gen. 
Dehsner, since June 1943 chief of chemical troops, had evidently realized that 
there was no realistic possibility of deciding the war by a strategic use of gas 
The ceaseless Allied attacks against the secret construction of rocket 
‘and Key installations of the armaments industry in the spring of 1944 
strated the Western powers’ ability, even with the Germans holding a 
qualitative lead in gas warfare, ro destroy all production plants, ammunition 
depots, and transport routes within a very short time, thus knocking the gas 
‘weapon from Hitler's hand. 
itis noteworthy, though, that Hitler invariably reacted to his experts’ reports 
on likely gaps in the preparation for gas warfare with instructions to make even 
ter efforts to eliminate the shortcomings that seemed to argue against a 
frst use, Mobilization plans were worked out for the provision of trains to carry 
C.ammunition in the event of Allied landings.”” The pretext for stepping up 
these military plans was that the enemy might well employ chemical weapons 
during an invasion (even though it was perfectly obvious that this would not be 
in his interest), The fact that the German preparations were aimed not at 
fetalation but at first use was made even more obvious by the issuing on 16 
February 1944 of code words and names for imminent gas warfare alerts.””* 

‘in the spring of 1944, however, the Allies overpowered the German 
Luftwaffe, the most important instrument of gas warfare, Hitler's rockets, 
which were to play a key role in repelling the invasion, could not be put into 
action in time because of the air raids. When the Allies landed in Normandy, 
offering an especially rewarding target for German gas attacks, there were no 
aircraft left with which Goring might have bombed the beaches. 

In Berlin the experts came to the conclusion that, quite apart from the still 
unresolved difficulties in the manufacture of the chemical weapons, using 
them on the invasion front was not to be recommended in view of the general 
niliary situation.” Hitler was clearly disappointed, and now wanted to hand 
Dyhernfurth over to the SS, Although Speer kept control of manufacture, any 
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further experiments were conducted by Himmler’s organization.” The arma. 
ments and Wehrmacht staffs were now hoping that within a few weeks Speer 
would succeed in producing the new jet fighters and other defensive 

so that the Allied bomber fleets might be driven out of the air space over 
Germany. Only if that were achieved did further deliberations on stabilizing the 
fronts and continuing the war make any sense. 

“There was no doubt that the only ‘miracle weapon’ available to Hitler would 
assume major importance in this. In August 1944 the army general staff was 
still convinced that ‘with a sudden use’ of the new agents Tabun and Sarin ‘a 
striking success’ could be achieved.”” Ambros had already submitted a new 
production programme to improve the prospects from the manufacturing side, 
Ley and Goebbels made a fresh attempt to persuade Hitler to use the ‘miracle 
weapon’ on the eastern front. Hitler, who in his conversation with Antonescu 
on 5 August 1944 had at least hinted at the possibility of using gas weapons 
‘in an extreme emergency’, however added that novel weapons would be 
employed only when they were available in such numbers that one could be 
sure a turning point in the war could be brought about with their help.” ‘In 
‘most cases, however, there was the danger that after a lapse of 10-12 months 
the opponent would be using the same substances, so that they could in 
practice be used only after one had developed a means of defence.’ Although 
Germany already had certain chemical weapons to hand and was preparing to 
use them, they could not be employed just yet because of a lack of means of 
defence against them." 

Speer’s reply to Hitler was discouraging. The enemy would probably also 
have nerve gases at their disposal, and a counter-blow would therefore have to 
be expected, one that would hit an unprotected German population. Never- 
theless, at a situation conference at his headquarters, the dictator surprisingly 
‘suggested that the use of gas might halt the Red Army’s advance. In spite of all 
‘statements to the contrary, the west would probably accept a limited use, as the 
British and the Americans could not be interested in letting the Russians pen- 
etrate any further beyond the frontiers of the USSR. Yet none of the officers 
present took up the suggestion. After that, Hitler did not return to the 
subject." Had he definitely finished with it? 

Hitler's shorthand writer reports that in October-November 1944 the 
dictator had ‘once more sounded out the British government on a minimal 
agreement, one that would tolerate for the British the preservation of their 
Empire, and for Germany the stabilization of the eastern front along a 
Memel-Kotice line, closely based on the rivers Narev and Vistula. On Robert 
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Ley’s proposal Hitler intended to lay down a poison-gas curtain between the 
German and Soviet troops along this roughly 750km front . . . For this poison- 
fs wall Hitler wanted to use the chemical weapons Lost and Tabun . . . The 
Red Army's respirators gave no adequate protection against the two poisons 
in their German combination. Churchill, however, had Hitler's proposals 
rejected. Indeed he threatened that Britain would, as a counter-measure, 
instantly let its total stocks of poison gas, some 32,000 t of Yellow Cross and 
phosgene, “rain down” on Germany's towns." 

Speer therefore went one step further and about the middle of October 1944 
‘oposed that, in view of the difficult situation with the products needed for 
‘making them, manufacture of chemical weapons should be cut back in favour 
{ propellant and explosives. The head of the OKW however objected to a 
‘Complete suspension, reasonably arguing that this would mean the loss of a 
‘ucial precondition for the use of chemical weapons, since nobody would use 
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a weapon for which, once stocks were used up, there was no chance of furth, 
supplies.” As, however, the Wehrmacht urgently needed conventional amma 
nition in order to hold the collapsing fronts, there was no other answer they 
generally to cut back production in line with Specr’s proposals. Manufactu 
of Tabun alone continued to run at a high level, albeit only at a quarter oy 
capacity. 

Even though there was no chance left of basing a realistic strategy on the use 
of poison gas, Hitler's ‘miracle weapon’ continued to be available as a ‘meane 
of the very last and final decision’. Military logic, as described by the army 
general staff in November 1941, certainly spoke in favour of this. ‘Employment 
‘of chemical weapons cannot be avoided in this war in the long run, seeing that 
this isa life-and-death struggle on both sides. The one who finds himself in dire 
straits will always resort to it as an ultima ratio.” Whether the dictator was 
ready amidst Germany's downfall to follow that ‘logic’ remained an open 
question. 

Gi) BIOLOGICAL WEAPONS 

Allied concern about a possible ‘final’ employment of Hitler's miracle weapon 
was not unfounded. Although the Western powers had failed to discover 
Hitler's greatest secret, the new nerve gases Tabun and Sarin, they had their 
‘own arsenal of biological and bacteriological weapons that represented a 
credible deterrent. B-weapons, like C-weapons, had been known since the 
First World War. The Germans themselves had some experience of using 
pathogens for sabotage actions at that time."** 

‘The advantage of this was that the risk of discovery was very slight, since an 
increased incidence of epidemics and diseases was expected in wartime 
anyway. Major damage could thus be inflicted on the enemy without anything 
being proved and serving as justification for retaliation. However, use of 
pathogens and pests against plants and animals solely by clandestine agents 
‘was ultimately of no military significance in view of the well-organized coun- 
termeasures by health and crop protection agencies in all advanced industrial 
countries—unless it proved possible to cultivate large quantities of pathogens 
and drop them by aircraft well inside the enemy's borders. The beginnings of 
this technique were developed only in the 1930s. 

Until the outbreak of the Second World War the experts of the army medical 
inspectorate were convinced that the employment of such means, especially of 
Pathogens against humans, was neither very efficient nor promising.” 

‘The fact that bacteriological methods of warfare were expressly prohibited 
by the Geneva Protocol had not prevented any country from studying the 
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ect. Experiments were conducted in the USSR with bacterial bombs, 
Serving the pathogens of bubonic plague, cholera, and anthrax. France 
Gadressed the entire spectrum of B-warfare against humans, animals, and 
fans. An especially promising idea scemed the use ofthe Colorado beet, 
Frpose natural spread had just then crossed the Rhine and the dropping of 
behind 


Sich the German borders could therefore be concealed. 


Pally favoured anthrax agents against animals and humans, 
faum roxin, the most poisonous substance then known, Most successful were 
the Japanese, who in 1937 set up the first large-scale plant for the manufacture 
Of Beweapons in Manchuria. More than 3,000 scientists, technicians, and 
soldiers worked in total seclusion at the Pingfan Institute, experimenting with 
every known type of disease. The great advances made in the mass immuniza- 
{on against widespread epidemics offered a chance of overcoming the greatest 
drawback of the military use of pathogens, its ‘boomerang effect’ on one’s own 
troops and civilians. 

‘After the beginning of the Second World War Hitler repeatedly displayed 

about the danger of a bacteriological war. His personal phobias 

nay have played a part in this, but it was not at all clear to him what advantage 

Germany, with its position in central Europe, would derive from the use of 

such secret weapons. The German health system seemed efficient enough to 

‘Control any potential dangers or attacks. The other powers were viewing the B- 

as an adjunct to their familiar chemical weapons, but Germany had 

tiready developed in its laboratories the long-sought chemical super-weapon 

and was about t0 go over to industrial production. What use, in these circum~ 

‘tances, were doubtful experiments with pathogens against most of which 
there were effective antidotes? 

‘When Hitler in mid-September 1939 publicly threatened that he had a new 
secret weapon,” the analysts in the British intelligence service thought, in the 
fast place, of bacteriological weapons. A new chemical weapon was second on 
their list, and long-range rockets in fifth place.” Their assessments were 
entirely wrong. 

Following their surprisingly rapid victory over France the Germans 
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discovered, while evaluating captured documents, that British-French 
staff discussions on the preparation of B-warfare had already assumed a major 
scale. The western powers evidently considered this form of warfare 

and had made appropriate preparations for it.” The hurriedly summoned 
German epidemiologists, who until then had argued that B-warfare had few 
prospects, were deeply impressed and made a complete U-turn. Anti-epidemic 
measures and defence against animal and plant diseases were immedi 
stepped up. A catch-up programme was hurriedly planned. Any help was 
welcome with it. The Japanese were happy to pass on their experience, but the 
cooperation they had hoped for failed to materialize;”” Berlin was showing 
reserve towards her ally, which was already manufacturing the secret weapon 
in large-scale plants. 

‘A German offensive plan against Britain was soon ready. Stocks of domestic 
animals on the island were to be eliminated by the spread of foot-and-mouth 
disease, and the population was to be starved out the more quickly. It was 
believed that British retaliation with cattle-pest could be survived. Franz 
Halder, the chief of the general staff, showed interest in the plan but, in the 
summer of 1941, was in no hurry to put it into effect.” What mattered most 
then was Russia, and there the Wehrmacht would have to expect war-related 
epidemics and possible B-attacks by the Russians anyway. Whereas defensive 
‘measures were being vigorously pushed forward on the German side, offensive 
considerations remained confined to laboratory experiments and theoretical 
studies. The Third Reich was a long way from making large-scale technologi- 
cal preparations for biological warfare. 

In the race against the Allies to develop modern weapons of mass destruc- 
tion the Germans thus fell even further behind. In November 1941 the 
American Academy of Sciences had recommended developing the atom bomb. 
In February 1942 there followed a detailed programme for B-weapons, 
approved by Roosevelt in May. Experts travelled to England to prepare the 
first steps of biological warfare against the Nazi regime on the continent, which 
offered an excellent target. This was of course justified by the possible need for 
retaliation. 

‘The Americans supplied Texas fever ticks against cattle; Colorado beetles, 
which would ravage potato crops, were likewise brought to Britain. The British 
started production of several million “biscuits’ of animal feed, infected with 
anthrax. Trials had shown that most of the biscuits dropped were in fact 
consumed and that 80 to 100 per cent of the animals had died. The British had 
first run such trials in northern Scotland in 1941, and others were continuing 
in Canada and India.” 
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tn London and Washington pest and chemical warfare against plants and 
animals was considered permissible. The Geneva Protocol of 1925, it was 
srmyed—neve ratified by the Americans anyway-—prohibited only direct appi- 
rq against humans. From this unilateral interpretation of international law 
fivas only a small step to total B-armament. The US economy had no problem 
‘rth investing over $4om. in special plants and installations, or employing 
Neatly 4,000 specialists on this programme.” 

athe summer of 1942 the British anthrax weapon (code-named °N’) against 
domestic animals was turned into a weapon of mass destruction against human 
Gugets. On the Scottish island of Gruinard the first ‘N-bomb’ was successfully 

"This scattered dried anthrax spores that, when inhaled, caused 
‘rowdy fatal lung infections. The particular military advantage of this pathogen 
Mas chat there was no effective immunization against it. The spores were 
Seremely resistant to environmental influences and—unlike many other 

be detonated in ammunition cases without losing their 
Rfulence. They contaminated the affected terrain for centuries, making it 
‘ninhabitable—which certainly did not make the decision to use them any 
taser if this was terrain to be eventually occupied by the attacking troops. 

in spite of top secrecy, the Allies’ activities in the area of biological ‘miracle 
weapons’ did not remain hidden from the Germans—perhaps, apart from 
technical details, they Were not even meant to be, in order to ensure their deter- 
fent effect. The reports from his astonishingly well-informed intelligence 
fervice persuaded Hitler in the spring of 1942 to reconsider the question of 
‘weapons of mass destruction.” The possibility of a uranium bomb, reported 
on by Speer, appeared to be beyond early realization, but the gas weapon at 
least was basically ready for use. 

“The Wehrmacht now also demanded progress on B-weapons, so as not to be 
left behind altogether in the game of deterrence and retaliation. The target 
ceavisaged for a biological offensive was, as in the previous year, Britain in 
particular.” But Hitler refused. On 23 May 1942 the army general staff 
announced ‘that the Fahrer, following a report by the Wehrmacht chief of staff, 
has ordered that preparations for bacteriological warfare are not to be made on 
our side. The Fahrer, however, demands supreme efforts in respect of means 
of defence and defence measures.” 

‘This first clear decision on Hitler's part not to develop a German B-weapon 
id not prevent the experts from studying such possibilities, since any 
efence—they argued—presupposed knowledge of the methods of attack." In 
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view of the increasing threat it would now have been necessary to bring all 
research together organizationally and to push ahead with large-scale indus- 
trial B-armaments with an offensive component, as the western powers were 
doing. But this was not done. 

Even though a ‘creeping’ use of pathogens and crop pests certainly seemed 
attractive from a military point of view in the foreficld of ‘Fortress Europe’ 
(Leningrad, Moscow, the Urals, and the Kuzbas, on the one hand, and Britain 
and the American continent on the other), Hitler was almost nervously anxious 
to ensure that German laboratory work got nowhere near weapons manufac- 
ture. A reason for his rejection, apart from a personal aversion—not then 
shared by Roosevelt or Churchill—was presumably Germany's strategic 
position. 

‘The use of B-weapons appeared even more attractive to the Allies than to the 
Germans. Unlike the Wehrmacht, they already had combat-ready weapons at 
their disposal and were on the point of starting large-scale industrial produc- 
tion. From 1942 on the idea of a covert spread of Colorado beetles was increas- 
ingly put into practice, causing considerable damage to German food supplies. 
Moreover, the Allies did not shrink from supporting the sabotage warfare of 
partisans in eastern Europe with poison and bacteria. The most spectacular 
‘case was the attempt on the life of Reinhard Heydrich, who fell victim to a 
hand grenade prepared with botulinus in England." The German Abwehr, on 
the other hand, strictly rejected the use of such means, and declined a Japanese 
offer of collaboration.” 

Hitler might well have gained the impression that the Allies were positively 
waiting for an excuse to use their B-weapons massively against his sphere of 
power, undermining it for a later invasion. The OKW therefore on 6 July 1942 
rejected any further deliberations on the use of biological weapons against 
Britain. Hitler prohibited all preparatory steps, merely giving orders for an 
intensification of the fight against pests." The situation was particularly pre- 
carious on the eastern front, which was anyway engaged in continuous battle 
against epidemics.” Hitler moreover intended to create a Lebensraum there for 
German settlers; this plan would have been threatened if the Soviet army had 
‘employed its arsenal of B-weapons, which was known to be huge. 

During the advance on Stalingrad alarming indications became more 
frequent. Like Rudolf He8 some time earlier, a Russian captain, an ethnic 
German, changed sides by air. The baggage of this defector, a Dr Aper, cof 
tained a wealth of information on Russian B-armaments—details of bacterio~ 
logical bombs and anthrax factories. These had to be viewed as genuine. Again 
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ane German experts were deeply impressed and alarmed. The OKW war diary 

(the facts about the informer not being quite correct): “According to the 
Morement ofa captured Russian company commander the Russians are inten- 
Giely concerning themselves with bacteriological warfare, predominantly with 
the spread of bubonic plague, anthrax, and typhus bacilli. The Fahrer has 
{ecded that nothing of the kind be undertaken by us." 

Hitler did not abandon this rigid attitude even when evaluation of further 
sources strengthened the impression that, in the event of the Germans crossing 
theVolga, Stalin would resort to the B-weapon. A strong indication was the fact 
that Stalin had had the defenders of ‘his’ city vaccinated against bubonic 
plague. In a great hurry the Germans, too, rushed large quantities of vaccine 
to the front. These, however, could no longer be used because Stalin did not 
set his ‘army of rats’ in motion, but encircled and annihilated the German 
‘Sixth Army with his superior troops. The bulk of the Germans who survived 
that onslaught did in fact die, of starvation and typhus. 

Hitler's only ‘miracle weapon’, the chemical bomb, was gradually losing its 
value, It was unable to stop the creeping use of enemy B-weapons, since retal- 
iation against difficult-to-prove biological-bacteriological weapons would not 
have been credible and would have set in motion a spiral that would have 
become unstoppable, Nevertheless Hitler, in parallel to the conclusion of gas 
warfare preparations in the spring of 1943, was still reluctant to become more 
active in the B-sector. He even remained unimpressed by newly discovered 
French research papers, found in Lyon in November 1942 when the Germans 
moved into unoccupied France—papers which alarmed the experts.” 

‘The Wehrmacht leadership was more convinced than ever that Hitler should 
revise his ban on offensive B-armaments 
4 Russia, Britain, and America seem to be planning an attack with B-weapons and 
France had prepared for one. In Germany, on the other hand, manufacturing prepara- 
tions, practical trials, and the preparation of the weapons are totally inadequate. The 

Mt operation staff suggests that, regardless of the intention of not waging B- 
‘warfare, preparations should be made which, after a short start-up, would allow for an 
«lective counter-strike with B-weapons, and raises the question of whether B-weapons 
should already be used behind the lines by secret agents. Objectives, direction, and, 
“sipament of tasks can be set only after a decision by the Fihrer.* 

Field Marshal Keitel’s report however fell on deaf ears. Hitler's reaction was 
Sur and stubborn. He even rejected the first step, the use of agents and 
Ata conference on 9 March 1943, to which the OKW had invited the 
retatives of the general staffs and of the specialized agencies involved, 
had to admit his failure. Even his argument that, without an immediate 
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start on preliminary work for the employment of B-weapons, defence measures 
against them could not be improved was ignored." 

'No one succeeded in changing Hitler's mind, not even Prof. Erich 
‘Schumann, the head of research in the Wehrmacht High Command, who was 
a particular champion of B-weapons. But Hitler could not totally ignore the 
concerns of his staff. Eventually therefore—something unusual for the struc- 
tures of the Nazi state—a ‘working party’ of the agencies involved was set up." 
Under the code name BlitzaWeiter (Lightning Conductor) it was—under 
Keitel’s strict supervision—to concern itself exclusively with defence and 
protection, but naturally could not avoid occasionally discussing methods 
‘of employment.” 

‘On the one hand, the argument that effective protection presupposed know- 
ledge of offensive possibilities was not to be lightly dismissed; on the other, 
Hitler's principal military advisers such as Goring, Keitel, and Himmler 
remained unconvinced by Hitler's rejection of offensive ideas, especially as 
they were not being given any reasons. To Goring and Himmler, at any rate, it 
seemed advisable to develop their own initiative so that, in the event of the 
Fahrer changing his mind, they would be able to come up with well-prepared 
ideas, Within the framework of the Reich Research Council under his author- 
ity Goring appointed Prof. Kurt Blome, the deputy Reich physicians’ leader, a 
fanatical Party member and organizer, but not a specialist," as his commis 
sioner for B-warfare questions. It was not immediately clear what this meant, 
but, unlike the OKW's Blitzableiter working party, some scope was created via 
Blome in the grey areas of the Fuhrer order. 

Keitel agreed, since he foresaw the need for experiments on humans and the 
Wehrmacht did not wish to be further tainted with this dirty business, 
Himmler as Reichsfuhrer SS was only too happy to make his facilities avail- 
able. His people had for some time been conducting their diabolical experi- 
‘ments with chemical substances, poisons, and bacteria in the concentration 
‘camps.""” Himmler himself was at that time interested in large-scale sabotage 
warfare against Soviet supply lines and armaments centres in the Urals. Goring 
was already busy establishing a special corps of bombers for long-range 
missions, which could also be used with B- and C-weapons, designed 10 
paralyse the industries in the Urals. 

‘Himmler spoke with Blome and assured him of every support for setting UP 
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an R&D centre (originally intended for cancer research)""* at Nesselstedt near 
Poznadi. He was primarily interested in plague.""* Frictions and rivalries, as so 
often in the German war economy and weapons development, prevented rapid 
progress. Certainly Nesselstedt was never completed. 

Prof. Heinrich Kliewe, one of the leading health specialists and since 1941 
the moving spirit behind B-weapons research in the army medical inspec- 
torate,*'*had been hoping for a time to persuade Keitel, Himmler, and Goring 
‘o join him in an approach to Hitler. For Prof. Erich Schumann, the OKW’s 
chief scientist, the only explanation for the Fihrer’s veto had to be that he had 
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not been fully informed.""" However the attempt, which was supported by Ls, 
Gen, Hermann Reinecke, chief of the General Wehrmacht Office (AWA), 
ended in failure. There is no reason whatever to believe that Hitler’s rejection 
of B-weapons was only some kind of sophisticated camouflage. It shoulg 
probably be seen as an irrational reaction of an overtaxed dictator who no 
onger had a rational war plan. 

‘This is clearly revealed by the arguments on the Allied side. The USA 
Academy of Sciences in June 1942 gave it as its opinion that ‘It would be wise 
to develop this weapon as a potential retaliation (. ..) The best prevention of 
enemy use is our own comprehensive preparation.’ In Britain it was stated in 
February 1944 that Hitler would not hesitate to employ such a weapon if he 
thought it would pay off for him. “The only deterrent would be our ability to 
hit back. The Allied chiefs of staff agreed ‘that we cannot afford not to have 
N-bombs in our arsenal’"* These attitudes should be seen against the back- 
ground of reports that the Japanese had been waging bacteriological warfare in 
‘China since 1940," and that no one on the Allied staffs could imagine that 
there was no German-Japanese cooperation in this field. 

Assuming that these decisions in favour of a possible bacteriological war had 
been rationally founded after deliberations in political, military, and scientific 
bodies, what is one to think of the categorical ‘No’ uttered from the lonely 
height of an autocratic Fihrer? Hitler was acting not only contrary to military 
logic and the demands of the Wehrmacht leadership, but also totally at variance 
with his ‘gas policy’, where he was continually seeking superiority. His attitude 
to B-weapons was as if for C-warfare he had ordered only the manufacture of 
respirators, protective clothing, decontamination equipment, and medicines, 
but dispensed with the production of chemical weapons. His attitude might 
rightly be called aberrant, nonsensical, and suicidal. Had Hitler really had such 
4 dislike of poison gas as has sometimes been wrongly claimed,” then surely 
he would have acted differently with regard to the C-weapons as well. 

‘Against this background the question then arises of whether there was in fact 
such an aversion 1 bacteriological warfare. Was Hitler's ‘bacteriophobia’ 
reported by the physician who treated him, Prof. Schenck,*" the reason? Did 
4 chain of associations deeply engraved on Hitler's mind—'disease-causing 
‘agent, bacilli, bacteria = Jews’ who had to be exterminated with poison gas— 
play a part? Did this pathological hatred rule out approval of the mass cultiva- 
tion and dissemination of pathogens? Did Hitler believe he could invalidate the 
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thought entirely possible that Hitler would initiate biological warfare immedi- 
ately prior to or during the Allied invasion. 

‘The Americans and the British had every reason to be worried. From a Swiss 
source, classified as reliable, there was the information that Hitler would 
employ botulinum toxin against Britain; and the rockets seemed the ideal 
carriers. To meet this danger, the Allies set in motion a deterrence and. 
tion manoeuvre. Following proposals by the planning staff, the chiefs of staff 
of the US forces decided: (1) to make their own B-weapons operational as 
quickly as possible, (2) to prepare protection, (3) in the event of employment 
by the Germans initially to respond massively with gas until one’s own B- 
‘weapons were available in sufficient quantities, (4) to let Hitler know that the 
Allies were ready for B-warfare, and (5) to prepare a deception plan." 

For this purpose a newly developed vaccine against botulinus was shipped 
to Britain in such a way that the Germans would notice it. Canadian invasion 
troops were given this vaccine, and for the rest of the troops it was held in 
readiness. Within a short period 1.6 million people were immunized. Protected 
bby these anti-botulinus measures and the threat of retaliation, the Allies on 6 
June 1944 risked having their assault forces land in Normandy without encum- 
bering protective equipment. And they succeeded. Even at what Churchill 
termed this “greatest temptation’ Hitler did not resort to gas warfare, although 
he had declared that if the invasion succeeded the war could no longer be won. 
He was not, in any case, equipped for a biological war. The Bliteableiter working 
party had its last meeting on 24 May 1944, after largely unproductive work. 

It is interesting that the British general staff—urged by Churchill to retaliate 
with all means possible against the rocket attacks—advised against the use of 
‘gas. The army command pointed out that only the N-bomb could bring about 
‘a quick end to the war, but would not be available in major quantities until 
the beginning of 1945." The more than 4 million special bombs already 
manufactured were sufficient, in the summer of 1944, for simultaneously 
contaminating six major German cities (Berlin, Hamburg, ‘Stuttgart, 
Frankfurt, Wilhelmshaven, and Aachen). Using 2,700 heavy bombers, some 
3 million people were to be killed." 

“This also explains why Hitler's advisers, who had earlier pleaded for B- and 
C-warfare, kept noticeably silent in the final year of the war. Any employment, 
however limited, of the chemical miracle weapon—as for instance proposed by 
Goebbels, Bormann, and Ley—could have presented the Allies with the 
welcome excuse for using their B-weapons against a Germany where millions 
of refugees and air war victims were living under dreadful hygienic conditions. 

In these circumstances even Himmler rejected renewed proposals for the use 
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pathogens to sabotage enemy supplies. It was pointed out, in an assessment 
effese that all possiblities had already been examined. But just as with £28 
offset i better that no one should start it" It seems that a similar con- 
{usion was reached by Japan, which had for many years successfully tested and 
‘eanufactured biological-bacteriological weapons and in that field was equal t0 
‘pe Alles. The Pingfan Institute in Manchuria certainly had a capacity of 20 
‘niin doses annually and was able to produce 8 tonnes of bacteria a month. 
inci US plant for biological weapons, in Vigo, Indiana, had twelve 
simes that capacity.” 
for the use of clandestine agents Germany no longer had any means 
afalarge-scale delivery of these weapons of mass destruction. The Nesselstedt 
ies had to be evacuated before the Red Army got to them. Of the fall- 
tack premises in Thuringia only the foundation walls were still standing at the 
tine. The many small laboratories were unable to produce militarily significant 
ities of biological agents. Moreover, there was no bomber flect to carry 
ut any extensive poisoning or contamination of Britain; and it was something 
individual rockets could not achieve. 
‘While the victors in 1945 found the German gas depots bulging, and could 
‘dd the new weapons to their own arsenal, to their astonishment their search 
for atom bombs and bacteriological bombs proved fruitless. In B-weapons, the 
‘Americans judged, the Germans had not got beyond ‘trivial experiments’ in 
‘weapons development. The only successes had been a good recipe for nutrient 
{olutions, and the discovery of proof of the dropping of Colorado beetles by 


this charge.*”" 
‘Six months after Hiroshima and Nagasaki the Americans, British, and Cana- 
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preferred by Hitler, on the other hand, swallowed up large sums. Specially 
cost-intensive, in both instances, were the necessary protective measures for 
‘one’s own troops and the population—a sine qua non for being able to use 
these weapons. In the case of the atom bomb, the most important newcomer 
in the field of weapons of mass destruction, the amount of investment needed 
could not even be estimated at the beginning of the war. Along the road from 
theory to combat-ready weapon this project grew into the biggest investment 
in economic and armaments history, an investment project that the USA alone 
could afford. No one as yet thought about any possible protection for the 
population. 

Hints about totally novel explosives always played a special part in Nazi pro- 
paganda on ‘miracle weapons’. The idea was fascinating not least because the 
known chemical and biological-bacteriological weapons had numerous disad- 
vantages. They required special safety measures for manufacture, storage, and 
employment. Their effect on the ground could not easily be limited or undone, 
‘Their use was prohibited by international law, and would have immediately 
provoked appropriate retaliation measures. 

From a military point of view a new explosive, one whose effect would vastly 
surpass all known explosives, would represent the ideal ‘miracle weapon’, 
Many minds before the Second World War were intoxicated by the idea that a 
whole city might be destroyed by a single bomb and then occupied. It seemed 
that chemistry could not offer any further advances, or at least not a quantum 
leap, in the development of such a super-weapon. That, at any rate, was what 
was believed abroad, where the German discovery of the nerve gases was not 
yet known. 

‘The epoch-making success of the fission of a uranium nucleus by Otto Hahn 
and Fritz Straimann in 1938 seemed to open the path into physics to German 
weapons research in good time before the beginning of the planned war.”” It 
was a path that—as so often in the ‘Fahrer state’—had a multitude of tracks 
from the very start and soon became a tangle of rivalries and responsibility 
struggles, a path along which the accident of meeting strong personalities and 
convincing concepts would decide whether and how the Fahrer would sort out 
the chaos and use the weight of his authority to achieve success. 

After the first reports on the splitting of the uranium nucleus appeared in the 
‘specialized journals the Gottingen physicist Georg Joos, as a dutiful Prussian 
civil servant, got in touch with the Reich ministry of education and drew atten- 
tion to the possibility of creating energy by building a ‘uranium pile’, The 
director of the Physikalisch-Technische Reichsanstalt, Abraham Esau, was 
thereupon instructed to assemble a body of experts and assume responsibility 
for nuclear research. Simultaneously with Joos's approach the Hamburg physi 
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paul Harteck and his assistant Wilhelm Groth had approached the army 
st ee office, for which they were working as explosives researchers.°"” 

ondoan®®c, who during the Second World War became the moving spirit for a 
aajorpart of German atomic research, provided the crucial pointer to a poten 
‘a military application of nuclear energy. By means of a chain reaction an 
Susve might be produced that would be many times more effective than 
ering substances. Harteck pointed to parallel rescarch already in progress in 
Ge USA and Britain. Unlike Tabun, Hahn's discovery had not been kept 
‘aret, much t0 the subsequent annoyance of those in charge in Germany. 

concluded with the words: “The country that first makes use of it will 
hue a lead over all others, a lead that cannot be made up.” 

‘On the German side therefore an armament races began, at least intellectu- 
allyeven though there was no telling whether or when a new ‘miracle weapon’ 
might result.*™ At least it was an opportunity, and the Wehrmacht leadership 
seed it, Erich Schumann, the chief scientist in HWaA, in the early summer of 
{oj9 instructed the nuclear physicist Kurt Diebner, his specialist in hollow- 
charge explosives, to follow up the references. Following further consultation 
wih specialists a nuclear physics department was set up in HWaA, with a lab- 
‘oratory in Gottow, on the army's Kummersdorf trial grounds near Berlin.” 
‘The military thus set up their own uranium research programme, concentrat- 
ing on attracting all work in this field to themselves. Schumann for a long time 
did not believe in a tangible success for the enterprise. On one occasion he told 
Dicbner: ‘Oh do stop going on about that atom crap!” As an adviser to the 
Wehrmacht command, however, he thought it wiser to let Diebner carry on. 
One never knew. 

After the outbreak of war several scientists, who called themselves the 
‘uranium club’, were summoned to produce a working programme. Schumann 
vanted to take over the Kaiser-Wilhelm-Institut fiir Physik in Berlin-Dahlem 
and use it as a new centre for all scientists engaged on the project. But they 
‘efused to give up the idyllic life in their own institutes at their provincial 
universities; although they were quite happy, provided they were exempted 
ffom active service and received financial support, to work for the army 
ordnance office. 

, la‘pite of everything it seemed that nuclear research in Germany was off to 
dthing Matt Indeed Germany was the only country with a military agency 

Ning the project forward. The famous Nobel Prize laureate Werner 

in a report for HWaA, dated 6 December 1939, assessed the 
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prospects, saying that considerable progress had been made over the past fey 
‘months towards creating a machine for producing energy on a large scale; thy 
necessary enrichment of isotopes was the only method ‘to produce e. 
plosives surpassing by several orders of magnitude the force of the hitherts 
most powerful explosive substances’."”” Heisenberg therefore foresaw both 
nuclear explosive, and a nuclear reactor as an energy source. 

In Britain and in the USA, meanwhile, a group of Jewish scientists who had 
fled from the Axis countries had come together. Like other researchers in the 
‘west, they were extremely worried lest Hitler succeed in being the first to build 
an atom bomb, thereby deciding the war in his favour. At their urging, the 
famous Nobel Prize-winner Albert Einstein on 2 August 1939 addressed a 
‘warning along those lines to the US president, Roosevelt thereupon appointed 
an advisory committee which initiated the nuclear programme, though over 
the next few months it did not make much headway. In Britain, too, the 
warnings by refugee physicists of a German uranium bomb—the only protec- 
tion against which would be the deterrent of a bomb of one’s own—led to the 
appointment of a government committee. 

‘Thus began a race that was of the greatest importance for the outcome of 
the Second World War and the future of mankind. It was to become the greatest 
challenge facing the competing political systems. It demanded, critically, the 
organization of effective collaboration between research, industry, the military, 
and politics; setting the project on course in good time; and a far-sighted use 
of the necessary resources. 

In spite of evidently unavoidable friction between different groups of 
researchers, Germany in 1940 still had a certain lead."The Dutch director of the 
Dahlem institute was pushed out by Schumann. His choice of his own official 
Diebner as his successor however met with opposition from the Kaiser 
Wilhelm-Gesellschaft under its influential president, the coal and steel indus- 
trialist Albert Vogler. Diebner was not a Dozent and had to yield to the 
prestigious Heisenberg, who however had no experience of translating funda- 
mental research results into practice. Rivalry between the Diebner and Heisen- 
berg groups henceforth characterized nuclear research in the'Third Reich. 

‘There was yet a further group. At the beginning of 1940 Manfred von 
Ardenne, a technician and non-university man, approached the Reich minister 
of posts, who had a big research department under him. Ardenne had worked 
‘out technical concepts that might lead to the building of a uranium bomb as 
well as of reactors for marine propulsion. Minister Ohnesorge was greatly 
enthused, and told the Fahrer about the atomic bomb. Hitler, who was then 
busy organizing his blitzkrieg campaigns, reacted with a sneer: while the other 
ministers were bending their minds to how the war was to be won, his postal 
minister was coming to him with the answer. Ohnesorge, however, Was 
undismayed. The result was a third group of researchers, watched suspiciously 
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‘qssted in other countries, had been placed as early as 1938. As no priority had 
been assigned to it, construction dragged on until the end of 1943. 

Jn 1941 German uranium research found itself in crisis. Until then it had 
een assumed that a military use would be attainable in the foreseeable future, 
put what had looked like the end of the road turned out to be just a bend, 
behind which an infinite distance now appeared. The reason was a mistake 
with major consequences. A Heidelberg group of researchers headed by 
Walther Bothe had been investigating whether graphite could be used as a 
moderator in a uranium reactor. On the strength of what were probably simple 
{echnical errors, Bothe concluded that even the purest carbon would not meet 
expectations. This was not examined further, and all experiments along those 
fines were broken off. The army ordnance office came to the conclusion that, 
igven the conditions in the war industry, carbon was not a usable moderator 
gubstance.*” It was subsequently used mainly for the construction of rockets. 
Unlike the Germans, the Americans soon afterwards chose this very road, and 
within two years had a working reactor. 

Reporting on a meeting of leading German researchers in April 1941, 
Harteck told the HWaA that the only economic way out of the impasse was to 
‘we heavy water.** The physicist Fritz Houtermans, who after his emigration 
to the USSR had landed up in the dungeons of the NKVD and following the 
Hitler-Stalin pact had been handed over to Germany, had his attention drawn 
to plutonium when working in Ardenne’s laboratory. His discovery brought a 
‘wring point in German uranium research, because it now seemed reasonable 
to await the building of a heavy-water reactor and to ignore other methods. 
Akhough building a reactor was thought also to be a promising route to 
building a bomb, this objective was soon eclipsed by the different groups’ com- 
patton for resources. The fact that the conquest of Norway in April 1940 had 
allowed the only plant in Europe producing heavy water, at Rjukan, to fall into 
German hands inevitably speeded up the decision on the course to be taken. 
Henceforward uranium research was dependent on hopes of sufficient and on- 
‘chedule deliveries, on the willingness and ability of the Norwegian manage- 
‘ent to meet German requirements, and on the interests of IG-Farben, which 
had absorbed the hydroelectric plant at Rjukan. 

Disturbed by exaggerated reports of the progress of German uranium 
‘esearchers there was an exchange, in the summer of 1941, of the findings of 
the British and American groups. The special commission in London was 
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convinced that the Germans, too, must have discovered that the usefulness of 
heavy water was limited to processes probably not of immediate importance 
for the war effort. Through their intelligence service the British were 

well informed of what was happening in Norway, and did not wish to rule 
out the possibility that the Germans might, after all, succeed in making 4 
breakthrough. 

‘The prime minister's scientific adviser estimated that the USA, Britain, and 
Germany too might be able to build a super-bomb within a couple of years." 
Prof. Frederick Lindemann had frequently discussed the problem with 
Churchill and obtained from him a ruling to continue research on a grand 
scale. A cabinet-level minister was appointed to direct the work. On 3 Sep- 
tember 1941, as Hitler's apparently unstoppable armies were moving towards 
Moscow, the British chiefs of staff decided to promote the building of the 
‘bomb by all means possible. In December the US administration too decided 
to build a large-scale plant for plutonium extraction in Chicago, thus obtain- 
ing explosive for an atom bomb. All research was focused on this military 
objective, 

‘About the same time the German uranium project underwent another 
crucial turn. In September 1941 Heisenberg had still seen ‘a clear road to the 
atomic bomb’. His attempt, allegedly on moral grounds, to persuade the Dane 
Nils Bobr, the most famous nuclear physicist of his day, to agree that all scien- 
tists throughout the world should renounce the military application of nuclear 
research was unsuccessful." Bohr was alarmed at the impression that the 
Germans were evidently on the threshold of building the bomb. His escape to 
Sweden," triggered at the beginning of October by the Nazis" anti-Semitic 
persecution, confirmed for Allied researchers the need for speed. 

In Germany, in contrast, the dramatic armaments situation had led Prof. 
Schumann, as head of HWaA’s research department, in mid-December 1941 
to order a review of all development projects.”**The army scientists wanted the 
uranium project to enjoy all-out support, and therefore called for the crucial 
step from fundamental laboratory research to large-scale industrial develop- 
ment to be taken.” This would however entail colossal costs; General Leeb 
therefore ordered the army progressively to withdraw from uranium research, 
‘The project, he claimed, had come to a ‘certain formal conclusion’. Leeb 
offered it to the Kaiser-Wilhelm-Gesellschaft, which traditionally was in 
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garge of fundamental research in science." Leading nuclear scientists, such 
erpaul Harteck and Carl Friedrich von Weizsacker, received their call-up 
forers in January 1942 for front-line service in Russia. Only by a supreme 
Port did Heisenberg prevent this from taking place. The generals argued that 
uclear energy could no longer affect the war, on either side. At about the same 
{ime Britain began to build up a bomber fleet that, with a thousand machines 
and conventional bombs, brought the same explosive power to bear against 
cities as a single atom bomb did against Hiroshima in 1945. 

‘Schumann however wanted to cover his withdrawal politically. A joint 
meeting with the Reich Research Council on 26 February 1942 was to give the 
‘working party for nuclear physics’ an opportunity to report on the state 
reached and to map out possible perspectives.” Schumann himself gave the 
main paper on ‘nuclear physics as a weapon’. This was part of a first series of 
lectures, deliberately planned to be generally comprehensible, to which 
Himmler, Speer, Bormann, Goring, Keitel, Raeder, and a number of leading 
personalities were invited. Through a mistake by a woman secretary, however, 
these only received the programme for the second series of lectures, at which 
twenty-five highly complex scientific papers were to be discussed. It is an open 
question whether it was due only to this ‘deterrent’ publicity that the invited 
top representatives of Party, Wehrmacht, and SS offered apologies for being 
otherwise engaged and sent representatives. 

Nevertheless the outcome of the meeting was assessed entirely optimisti- 
aly. A detailed report emphasized that the technical extraction of uranium 
and the production of heavy water had begun, but that intermediate results 
‘were not yet available. A working atomic pile would first have to be built before 
4efinitive statements could be made about whether plutonium could be used 
for a bomb. The researchers laid great stress on the fact that uranium might 
480 provide an ideal source of propulsion for the Wehrmacht, e.g. for ships, U- 
boats, and heavy tanks. Resources would later have to be provided for these 
Purposes on a large scale. The present preliminary work was justified because 
the Americans, too, were working intensively on this problem. 

Education minister Rust, who was present, was convinced by the nuclear 
‘searchers. He was in charge of the Reich Research Council that two years. 
Previously had been squeezed out of the nuclear programme by the army 

office. There was now a chance to take over the inheritance of the 

military. The handing back of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for Physics in 
Berlin-Dahlem took a different turn from that planned by Leeb and Vogler, 
he Reich Research Council forced its own candidate, Heisenberg, through as 
ew director of the institute. The nuclear energy project once more 
‘repped into the hands of Abraham Esau, the head of the section for physics 
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in the Reich Research Council, who had not forgotten his humiliation by the 
millitary in the autumn of 1939." 

For the first time the scientists were now able to continue their work with 
substantial funding. The aim was no longer speedy military utilization—not 
because that was not desired, but because for the time being it did not seem 
within grasp. The Wehrmacht command, which might have demanded such g 
redoubling and focusing of effort, remained in the background. The news of 
Heisenberg’s report even reached the Reich propaganda minister. On 2) 
‘March Goebbels noted in his diary: ‘I am being informed on the latest results 
‘of German science. Research in the field of atom smashing has progressed to 
@ point where the results might possibly still be used for the conduct of this 
war. Use of the smallest amounts here produces such immense destructive 
effect that one may view the course of the war, if it goes on much longer, and 
of any future war with some horror. Modern technology places in Man's hands 
means of destruction that are unimaginable. German science is at a peak here, 
and it is necessary that we are the first in this field; for he who carries this 
revolutionary innovation into this war has an all the greater chance of winning 
en 

Fascination with and horror at the idea of an atomic bomb thus remained 
strong, but the road to its realization must have seemed nebulous to those in 
charge of it in Germany. The scientists certainly did not provide the necessary 
clarity. Sporadic initiatives for promoting the programme evaporated all too 
readily. In a conversation with General Thomas on 26 March 1942 Professor 
Ramsauer, of AEG, pointed to German backwardness compared to the USA. 
“The generously planned research in the area of atom smashing over there 
could become a great danger to us one day.’ Ramsauer asked for support and 
proposed the creation, within the Wehrmacht, of a small body to embrace 
physics interests in the military field.’ Although Thomas agreed to discuss the 
matter with Speer, he was, as a departmental head, in no position to take any 
decisive steps. Indeed his own position was at stake in his quarrel with Speer. 

With the withdrawal of the HWaA the German nuclear programme lost 
its firm military direction—precisely what led the American programme 
to success under the directorship of General Leslie R. Groves. Instead it 
was marked by the personalities and abilities of the individual scientists 
participating. 

‘So far Germany was not too far behind. A further turning point arose in June 
1942, when the Allies were retreating on all fronts and a victory by the Axis did 
not seem out of the question. The chief of army armaments, Col, Gen. 
Friedrich Fromm, and the industralist Albert Vogler, as president of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Society, had in April 1942 drawn Speer’s attention to the opportuni 
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ies the arom project might offer.‘ The army was still financing uranium 
fexareh, and Vogler was striving for greater independence for the Dahlem 
resear » from the Reich Research Council. 

‘On 4 June the leading nuclear scientists had an opportunity to report on the 
gate of nuclear research to the top representatives of Wehrmacht armaments 
ip had been absent from the February meeting of the Reich Research 
Council and the working party for nuclear physics.” In reply to a question by 
Crealluftzeugmeister Milch, Heisenberg described a conceivable atom 
Cetb as no larger than a pineapple but capable of destroying a big city. Milch 
vethat ime frequently reflected on the possibilities of bombing New York and 
San Francisco” As he imagined it, a large aircraft would carry a smaller 
amber across most of the Atlantic and then return. The bomber would then, 
for instance, attack New York and then ditch in the Atlantic where its crew 
ould be picked up by a U-boat. The difficulty was that a bomb load of only 
tp wa tonne could be carried. With conventional explosives such an outlay 
weald be pointless, but with atomic material it clearly looked promising. 

‘When Speer asked the crucial question of whether such a bomb could be 
built, Heisenberg’s answer was hesitant. Constructing a reactor with natural 
cranium and heavy water, he said, was a practical possibility, but the con- 
struction of atom bombs, while theoretically imaginable within two years, 
‘would require ‘an expenditure surpassing any conceivable magnitude’."”* 

“The time-scale alone need not have stopped the determined carrying out of 
such a programme. Other secret weapons also had needed that kind of lead 
time, Rockets became operational only in 1944, as did jet fighters, Tabun, 
Sarin, etc. On 23 June 1942 Speer told Hitler that no combat-ready weapon 
‘was to be expected from nuclear research in the short term. The minister was 
nevertheless prepared to assign top priority to the project. In view of the 
numerous indications of the efforts the Allies were making none of those 
responsible in Germany wanted to risk being accused of sins of omission. 

‘The researchers were in no hurry, preferring to use the increased support for 
‘continuing fundamental research in their laboratories. They were not inclined 
twexpose themselves to the risk of being penned up in a large centralized secret 
‘complex like the rocket builders at Peenemiinde, or of having to work under 
the pressure of the Wehrmacht command's burning expectations which, having 
been aroused by rash predictions, might never be realized.** 

Speer’s promise of priority rating applied only to the construction of a 
feactor bunker in Berlin. When he inquired about further requirements and, 
‘her some hesitation, was told the modest sum of RM100,000, it was clear to 
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him that no great things were to be expected of the atom project, at least not 
during the war, which he expected would soon end in victory. This did not 
affect his willingness to support the project in every way he was asked. The 
chief of army armaments also showed great interest: he was prepared to 
several hundred scientists back from the front, so they could help push the 
project forward. But Heisenberg replied that he did not know how he would 
deal with resources of that order of magnitude." It was the definitive final 
curtain for the German atomic bomb—though not in the minds of those 
concerned." 

A few days after the conference at Speer’s office Goring was authorized by 
Hitler to take over the direction of the Reich Research Council. This was a 
belated attempt at last to bring some order into German research, and to focus 
it on tasks essential to the war effort—a task for which the Reich marshal was 
Probably the worst possible choice. Nuclear physics remained in the hands of 
Abraham Esau, who had until then been not too favourably disposed towards 
the efforts of the military. At any rate, Goring himself announced that ideo- 
logical reservations against science, and especially against Jewish scientists, had 
been removed. Heisenberg himself had before the war been exposed to fierce 
attacks from those championing ‘German physics’, and had been protected 
from them only by Himmler’s trust in him."" 

On the subject of nuclear research, which he said was ‘the most secret of 
secret matters’, Goring in his inaugural address to the meeting of the Reich 
Research Council held in the aviation ministry at the beginning of July 1942 
joked about the researcher's urge ‘to trumpet his discoveries to the world, as 
though they are too much to hold in his bladder one moment longer. Every 
thing was wonderful. Everybody hears about it. Only those of us with any real 
interest in exploiting the discoveries mostly knew nothing about it! In the first 
place we can’t read the papers these scientists published—or at any rate I'm too 
thick to. There are so many formulas swirling around that you can’t find your 
way through them. And the result is that we, who have the most use for the 
things, usually don’t hear about them: while our scientists’ colleagues in 
Britain, France, and America know in detail what kind of egg their German 
colleagues have hatched out."** 

Unlike the German scientists, the American researchers in June 1942 
adopted a clearly positive attitude to the development of an atomic weapon. 
‘Vannevar Bush, as scientific adviser to the president, reported to him on 17 
June that, under favourable conditions, an atom bomb could be built in time 
to affect the outcome of the war. Shortly afterwards, in consultation with the 
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jtish, comprehensive measures were taken to start on the large-scale indus- 
se nulactare of atomic weapons. Several huge centres were built simulta- 
‘peously, 1503000 People and $2bn, were made available, and several ways of 
biaining nuclear explosives were embarked on simultancously. They merely 
gwvaited the results of the first experiments with the reactor in Chicago, which, 
unlike the German project, was fuelled not with heavy water but with graphite. 
from that point onwards the developments in Germany and in the USA 
oe diverged. 

‘Until then the pace of German uranium research had been driven chiefly by 
she Hamburg physical chemist Paul Harteck. However, he regarded the dis 
tussions with Speer as a disaster. True enough, the bunker for the first reactor 
‘yas being built in Berlin; but the approach using Heisenberg’s uranium 
fpachine with natural uranium and large quantities of heavy water was, in his 
pinion, ponderous. The other path to a machine, with enriched uranium and 
maller quantities of water, was probably more efficient and would bring 
snanufacture of the explosive much closer. America, as he correctly assumed, 
tad gone the other way. Germany had not so far been able to solve the pro- 
blem of enrichment, though a newly developed ultra-centrifuge was now 
promising the desired results." 

Harteck’s request for support met with only a lukewarm response from the 
army ordnance office, and Goring’s commissioner for nuclear physics, Esau, 
while regarding the ultra-centrifuge as important for numerous civilian appl 
cations, was disinclined to support its logical continuation to the uranium 
bomb. He made no secret of his view that the project ‘could not, after all, be of 
vital importance to the war’, and towards the end of 1942 was considering 
‘eutback measures’."* 

“The conference with Speer had actually resulted in a fragmentation of 
interest in nuclear research. Industry was calling for powerful neutron sources 
{or the testing of materials, medicine wanted radioactive isotopes for radiation 
research, and the Luftwaffe needed substitutes for the luminous paints on its 
instrument dials. Géring’s letter of appointment for Esau certainly listed such 
tasks—alongside the ‘continuation of nuclear-physics work with the objective 
of utilizing the nuclear energy of uranium’. Esau did not enjoy the confi- 
dence of Speer, who was himself trying to oust Goring from his general duties 
in the war economy; so the armaments minister supported the work of the 
Kaiser Withelm Institute by assigning it the highest priority rating DE—at that 
time not even enjoyed by the rocket project. Albert Vogler, the president of the 
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Society, had backing from Speer in his efforts to prevent the subordination of 
his institutes to Esau." 

Heisenberg too made only slow progress. It was to Diebner, of all people, 
that he owed a decisive step forward. The conflict with the scientists of the 
army ordnance office—who, despite the general lack of interest within their 
office, were conducting their own reactor experiments at Gottow—had not 
been settled. Diebner, however, discovered that a reactor arrangement using 
uranium cubes was more promising than Heisenberg’s design with plates, 
“This was the most significant decision in the whole of German research.” 
But even at the end of 1943 Heisenberg was still opposed to the idea. 

‘The main problem was the moderator substance. Heisenberg believed that 
§ tonnes of heavy water would be necessary to trigger a chain reaction in a 
uranium pile. By the end of June 1942 Norsk Hydro had still delivered only 
800kg, or one-sixth of that quantity. 

Soon afterwards the Allics began to try to destroy the Germans’ only source. 
A first sabotage raid failed: all the British were shot by the Wehrmacht without 
having first been interrogated. Nevertheless the Germans began to suspect that 
the Allies had discovered their secret. More importantly, they assumed that the 
enemy powers were working in this field themselves, and would likewise want 
to use heavy water for the chain reaction—an assumption that confirmed the 
Germans in their wrong decision. 

Another raid was made on 23 January 1943. The commandos landed in 
Norway and in an attack on the Vemork plant near Rjukan, on the night of 27°8 
February, they were finally successful." Although the British assessment that 
German heavy-water production had been disrupted for two years was exag- 
gerated, 350kg of pure heavy water had been lost. Repairs dragged on until 
April. Production of small quantities was resumed only towards the end of 
June 1943. Esau believed these were sufficient, with the result that throughout 
1943 no steps were taken for large-scale substitute production in Germany. By 
early 1944, when under pressure from Speer he had to give up his office, it was 
too late. 

“The commando raid represented a serious reverse for German uranium 
research. In March 1943 Heisenberg stated that nuclear energy would probably 
no longer be of military importance in the present war, but would offer 
unimaginable economic advantages after ‘final victory’. The army ordnance 
office now abandoned the project altogether, and even withdrew its promise to 
take over the RM2m, already authorized for nuclear work, Diebner’s team of 
researchers was put under Esau, but was permitted to stay at Gottow."" 

While the British were now sceptical about the prospects of a German atom 
bomb and showed greater confidence themselves, the Americans exhibited 
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e nervousness about another possibility. Even if the Germans were unable 

{ build an atom bomb, they might nevertheless produce large quantities of 

radioactive substances in a uranium reactor and use them similarly to poison 

‘gx This could be a danger to London, and also to the bridgeheads during an 
invasion. 

“The enormous progress made by the Manhattan Project under the direction 
ofthe US army induced the British to give up their own atom project and make 
their scientists available to the Americans so as to promote manufacture of the 
first bomb in every way possible. Through their ‘Cambridge moles’ the 
Russians had now also become players, although the western Allies had hoped 
to keep their newest super-weapon strictly secret from them. The KGB files 
however also listed prominent American nuclear researchers among their 


‘Talk among the German public about supposed miracle weapons, stirred up 
in the summer of 1943 as a reaction to the Allied air offensive, spawned ideas 
such as that a new kind of bomb was under construction ‘so big that only one 
ata time can be carried by a giant aircraft. Twelve such bombs, buile on the 
atom-smashing principle, would be enough to destroy a city of millions.” There 
‘are no indications that either the German uranium researchers or the German 
top leadership had notions any less nebulous than this. Parallel to this went a 
totally mistaken assessment of the Allies. Although it was known that large 
‘sums were being spent on uranium research in the USA, there was a comfort- 
able belief ‘that the enemy powers will not be able to come up with any sur- 
prises in this field’."”" "The situation was similar to that in the area of chemical 
‘weapons, where those responsible did not promise Hitler any clear superiority 
even though they felt certain of their own lead. 

In contrast to Tabun where Hitler, having been informed on the production 
position, in May 1943 immediately ordered a redoubling of effort, nuclear 
research remained in the background. In vain did Ramsauer in a memorandum 
point to the key position of physics. Germany was in ‘extreme danger’ of being 
toully outstripped by the USA." His demands for strengthening mainly the 
institutes for experimental physics required an additional expenditure of 
RM2om, and the release of 3,000 scientists from military service—a relatively 
‘modest investment; but the physicists did not have the Fahrer’s ear. 

‘There is no record of occasional reports being made to Hitler by the OKW’s 
chief scientist—but then Schumann's main interest was not the nuclear 
Problem, but pushing ahead with the development of chemical and biological 
‘Super-weapons."”* 
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After the summer of 1943 uranium research also found itself in great diff. 
culties because the Allied air offensive was driving it out of its established lab- 
oratories, traditionally located within the ancient university towns. Laborious 
evacuation moves further aggravated the numerous technical difficulties and 
caused the loss of weeks of research. 

‘The resumption of heavy-water production in southern Norway invited 
pinpoint air attacks by the Allies. On 16 November 1943 their Flying Fortresses 
destroyed the Vemork plant and the town of Rjukan itself—a dramatic event 
that confirmed the Germans in their belief that they were on the right track 
with their heavy-water project and were not lagging behind the Allies. By then, 
incidentally, Stalin, too, was persuaded that the atom bomb project was a 
matter to be taken seriously. In December he signed a decree establishing a 
special military commission for atomic energy. 

Esau now told the Reich Research Council that he would make RM800,000 
available for the construction of a heavy-water plant in Germany. IG-Farben 
had already built a small experimental installation at Leuna, using the process 
developed by Harteck. But the costs of a large-scale industrial plant would 
have been colossal, 

‘There was still one last consignment of heavy water left in Norway—thirty- 
nine large drums with a net content of 614 kg. The preparations for transport- 
ing them to Germany did not remain hidden from the British, By another 
successful act of sabotage they managed on 20 February 1944 to sink the 
loaded ferry on Lake Tinnsié, in spite of maximum security measures by the 
Germans.” 

After intriguing by Speer, the Munich professor of physics Walther Gerlach 
succeeded Esau on 1 January 1944 as head of all physics research in Germany. 
Until then he had had no connection with uranium research, but was consid- 
‘ered a skilful diplomat who might more successfully steer research through the 
shoals of the Nazi state. Gerlach’s main aim was to save fundamental research 
in Germany. He regarded the priority rules as a swindle that was sidelining 
‘academic science, even though it was this that would be important in the post- 
war period.” 

‘The scattered research on uranium—on which, time and again, great hopes 
were pinned—was an ideal lever for Gerlach to get hold of major funds that 
might then be directed towards a multitude of other tasks. Of the RM3m. avail- 
able for nuclear research in 1943 half a million could not be spent; Gerlach was 
authorized by Goring to use the money for other purposes. The Reich 
Research Council repeatedly but in vain demanded two-monthly reports on 
nuclear physics, which were written in Gerlach’s quiet study in Munich. Delay 
in passing on research reports was due not so much to indifference as to the 
fact that Gerlach simply did not manage to direct the whole of German physics 
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In the spring of 1944 the Americans were once again displaying serious 
that the Germans might use radioactive poison against an invasion, 
Since they themselves had conducted experiments on those lines. The military 
hief of the American uranium project expected the use of ordinary bombs 
filled by the Germans with radioactive material, as well as similar barrier areas 
‘along the invasion front that ground troops would not be able to cross without 
devastating casualties." If necessary, he believed, the Germans might employ 
radioactive material in bombs and create panic in England. In Germany, the 
idea ofa ‘radiation war’ had occurred to some experts, but no preparations had 
been made for it." 

British intelligence, on the other hand, remained firmly convinced that the 
Germans neither had an atom bomb nor would use a poison of this kind. They 
had good reason to be so certain. For years they had been kept informed on 
the progress of the German uranium programme. Their secret informer was 
Paul Rosbaud, a physicist and scientific journalist with Springer-Verlag in 
Berlin, He was a close friend of several German uranium researchers and the 
author of the Oslo Report which, towards the end of 1939, had drawn the 
Allies’ attention to Germany's most important weapons developments." 
‘Thanks to his many contacts Rosbaud supplied the British secret service 
during the war with important technical information on German armaments. 
His reports gave the British, by 1943, the certainty that the Germans were not 
‘ong to succeed in building an atom bomb. 

‘Under the hail of Allied bombs the Germans in the spring of 1944 had to 
evacuate more of their scientific institutions. The Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for 
Chemistry in Berlin-Dahlem received a direct hit on 15 February—a catastro- 
phe, as Gerlach saw it. Hahn's institute, which was dealing with uranium 
fission products, was evacuated to Tailfingen, near Hechingen south of 
‘Stuttgart. 

Harteck was still fighting for a solution to be found to the heavy-water 
problem, and demanded the construction of a medium-size production plant. 
After some hesitation Gerlach authorized RM2.5m. for two installations, 
which however had such low priority ratings that it would take at least two 
years before they could produce any heavy water. This half-hearted decision 
Was also due to the fact that isotope separation had suddenly emerged again as 
4 feasible method of achieving significant savings of heavy water through 
Uranium enrichment. In the USA it had been decided to give both projects top 
Driority; in Germany neither of them received anything of the kind. Harteck, 
having evacuated from Hamburg, built an experimental plant in Freiburg, and 
‘Subsequently erected an industrial isotope enrichment plant at Kandern in 
‘outhern Bavaria, near the Swiss frontier. 


Si Groves, Now it cam be td, 199-206 
aking to Laftwalfe officers on 6 May 1944, the scientist E. Schicbold mentioned such 
Pesiliis, see Irving, Atomic Bomb, 223- 
(On the story of Rosbaud see the biography by Kramish, The Griffin. 
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Construction of the reactor bunker at the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for 
Physics in Dahlem had been given top priority by Speer in the summer of 1942; 
jin the spring of 1944 experiments eventually began. Work on the heavy-water 
uranium pile continued day and night under the unnerving hail of British 
‘bombs. But although Diebner’s cube arrangement had long proved its superi- 
ority, Heisenberg’s group continued to experiment with plates—without 
satisfactory results. 

Some of the most important work was done by Manfred von Ardenne, 
likewise regarded as an outsider, in his post-office laboratory. He built an elec- 
tromagnetic separator of uranium isotopes, and intended to use a plasma ion 
source—a plan similar to the one underlying the American installation at Oak 
Ridge, and in fact considerably superior to it. In contrast to Nazi uranium 
research, Ardenne’s achievement was subsequently appreciated and promoted 
by the Soviet Union. 

In July 1944 Gerlach decided to move the Berlin uranium pile researchers to 
Haigerloch, a village in Warttemberg near Hechingen, where the centre of the 
‘uranium project had already moved. Preparations for the building of a new 
bunker took several months. The other key parts of the project were likewise 
brought together in the south-west of Germany. The rival Diebner group went 
to Stadtilm in Thuringia. 

‘The heavy raid on the Leuna hydrogenation plant on 28 July, a major blow 
to German fuel supplies, also had repercussions on the heavy-water problem. 
‘The experimental plant had been totally destroyed. IG-Farben was no longer 
prepared to negotiate about substitute output for the loss of Norsk Hydro, 
either at Leuna or in other locations. The reason was not merely squabbles 
about patent rights. Heinrich Bitefisch, the Leuna director, was convinced 
that his plant had been so seriously hit only because the Allies wanted to send 
‘a warning about the heavy-water plant. They had, Harteck heard with aston- 
ishment, deliberately broken the ‘gentlemen's agreement’ about largely sparing 
the IG-Farben factories." 

‘At about that time—the time of the first climax of German rocket attacks on 
London, which made Churchill consider retaliation with bacteriological 
bombs—reports were received via the German embassy in Lisbon that the 
Americans had threatened to drop an atom bomb within six weeks unless 
Germany sued for peace. Heisenberg, asked for his opinion, thought it out of 
the question that the Americans could already have surmounted the enormous 
difficulties of such a project. In their uncritical self-confidence the German 
nuclear researchers could not believe that others were further ahead than 
themselves. At a demonstration of the first successful cyclotron for the arma- 
‘ments minister there was again talk of its usefulness for medical and biological 
research, rather than of an important step towards building an atom bomb. 


‘= Ardenne, Hin gchlches Leben in general see also Holloway, Stain and the Bomb 
 Teving, Atomic Bomb, 240. Mid. 241, 
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Hitler showed himself fully informed, but had to rely on his experts’ assess- 
1. They would not risk making any prediction as to the conclusion of a 
potential weapons development. On § August 1944 Hitler, in conversation with 
the Romanian ‘Marshal Antonescu, hinted at an atomic bomb. He referred t0 
work on new explosives ‘whose development had reached the trial phase’. The 
to these new explosive materials, he said, was greater than that from 
back powder to the traditional explosives around the beginning of the Second 
orld War. “Two trends have to be distinguished in this research work—first, 
the military exploitation of weapons already perfected and fully developed, and 
{econdly the development of new substances from scientific preparation, 
gradual experimental testing, and slow development to industrial mass pro- 
Goction’ When Antonescu reacted sceptically, saying that he hoped ‘he would 
‘ot live to see the day of the employment of these new explosive materials, 
‘which might perhaps bring about the end of the world’, his remarks matched 
‘similar lack of understanding on Hitler’s part. He spoke of an author who had 
tiready foreseen the next steps, ‘to a point where matter as such dissolved and 
‘would then cause disasters of unimaginable magnitude’."*" The dictator pre- 
ferred not to pursue this idea any further, and instead boasted of the miracle 
‘weapons that were already in use—his flying bombs and rockets. 

“The Americans still feared that the Germans were building an atom bomb. 
In the autumn of 1943 they had appointed an Alsos mission led by the intelli- 
gence officer Boris T. Pash (a series of such teams were dubbed Alsos—Greek 
for'grove’—after Brig. Gen. Leslie Groves, the American military commander 
of atom bomb development). The task of this technical team was to use the 
Allied advance in Italy for collecting information in the liberated territory on 
the state of the German atom programme. By the time they flew back home on 
22 February 1944 they had gained only a few pieces of hard information from 
their numerous interrogations of Italian professors and officers. 

‘After it landed in France at the beginning of August 1944 the Alsos mission 
‘was given unlimited powers from the US secretary for defense. A new scien- 
tific chief of the enterprise, the Dutch émigré nuclear physicist Samuel A. 
Goudsmit, saw to it that this time the enquiries were carried out more profes- 
sionally. In Paris, and subsequently in Strasbourg, he obtained a wealth of 
detailed information, mainly about past collaboration between German and 
French scientists; but the overall picture remained fragmentary and disap- 
Pointing. In November indications from aerial reconnaissance hardened about 
the evacuation of German research facilities to the Hechingen area. Was this 
the beginning of a German ‘Oak Ridge’? 

In August-September 1944 Goring had yielded to Prof, Werner Osenberg 
ho, with Himmler’s support, was urging the establishment of a military 
"evearch community in order to ensure that research policy was more strongly 


 Hier-Antonescu conversation, § Aus. 1944, Stoatmanne, i. 483. 
Sec his ater account: Goudsenit, bos. 
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focused on military purposes. Bormann had authorized the recall of scientists 
from front-line service, and agreed to their exemption from military duties. Yet 
there was no influx of personnel into nuclear research. On the contrary, due to 
the deteriorating military situation it came to a virtual stop. 

In December Heisenberg and his people in the Hechingen area were called 
up for the Félkssturm. Gerlach, convinced that work on nuclear energy was vital 
for ‘winning the peace’, felt compelled to make use of his bombastic letterhead 

as ‘the Reich marshal’s commissioner for nuclear physics’ to protest to 
Bormann The threatening suspension of al work in *by far the moet important 
area of research and development’ in his field could, he warned, have far- 
reaching consequences. ‘You are no doubt aware that this is work that could 
‘unexpectedly take on war-winning importance. You are also aware that in 
America all-out efforts are being made in the same field. I am, however, con- 
vinced that at this moment we still have a considerable lead over the Americans 
both in research and in development, even though we are working with an 
infinitely smaller percentage of people than are employed in America." 

‘Once again the uranium project was saved by the prospect of allegedly 
war-winning effects, justified by reference to parallel work in the USA, and 
simultaneously shielded against any pressure from the expectations of the 
Nazi leadership by the reassuring assertion of a German lead. Speer wrote to 
Gerlach: ‘I attach exceptional importance to research in the field of nuclear 
physics, and am following your work with great hopes . . . You may count at all 
times on my support in overcoming difficulties that might impede your 
work.“** There is nothing to suggest that the German uranium researchers still 
believed in a uranium bomb for the final struggle; however, they felt certain of 
their lead, although by then they were lagging behind the Americans by two 
years. 

‘Towards the end of November 1944 the Allies had taken Strasbourg by a 
surprise attack. At its Reich University, where some of the leading experts such 
as Carl Friedrich von Weizsicker had been working, the Alsos mission found a 
great variety of documents. Goudsmit now knew the exact addresses of all 
targets as well as other details.“*’ The ‘Strasbourg Report’ gave Washington 
the certainty that there was no German bomb. However, surprises and acts of 
desperation with other miracle weapons could not be entirely ruled out as 
the Allies were getting ready to march into Germany. 

‘Miracle weapons’ as the means of forcing the ‘final decision’ had obsessed 
German armaments policy ever since the beginning of the war. Hitler, 
however, had failed to lend his full support to developments in the nuclear, bio- 
logical, and chemicals fields. To him, weapons of mass destruction from the 
arsenal of the sciences evidently were not promising instruments of warfare, 
though they were probably necessary for deterrence and retaliation. The new 


‘ Geriach’s letter to Bormann, 16 Dec. 1954, quoted in Irving, Atomic Bomb, 258. 
“Lester from Speer to Gerlach, 19 Dec. 1944, BAR 3/1579." Goudsmit, os, 67. 
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technological dimensions were it seems beyond what dictator and his political 
system could cope with. This was especially true of the only “miracle weapon” 
getually produced in the Second World War; the American atom bomb meant 
{breakthrough in modern methods of warfare, one from which Hitler shrank. 
He even conducted the ‘final struggle’ with conventional weapons. To the very 
end he pinned his hopes on Speer’s new weapons and on the maintenance of 
the ‘miracle’ his armaments minister had brought about in production. 


V. From ‘Victory Programme’ to the 
Collapse of the War Economy 


THE most dramatic period of the German war economy began in May 1944 
when Speer, having overcome a serious illness and hostile intrigues, returned to 
his post, He was intending to create a ‘victory programme’ that, after the hoped- 
for repulse of the invasion, would provide a basis for reducing the enemy's super- 
iority in the principal types of weapons and for gaining a partial superiority by 
the start-up of new weapons systems. The armaments effort was thus fully in ine 
with the illusionary hopes of the Fahrer, who intended to stabilize his dominion 
‘on the continent and continue the war until his enemies were exhausted and 
gave up. 

‘Ong June 1944, three days after the beginning of the invasion, Speer, speak- 
ing to representatives of the financial press, showed himself certain of victory, 
After the invasion had been defeated it would be necessary, he said, 
continually to cause the enemy some annoyance, which would eventually wear him 
down. This includes, for instance, the U-boat war. Here an investment is being made that 
will show results perhaps only after a year. Enormous quantities of material and enor- 
-Mous energies are invested in something like that. These are tactical considerations, We 
must adopt the standpoint that the war continues in the long run. I must never indulge 
in the thought thar the war will end the day after tomorrow, but consider that it could go. 
‘on for another five years.’ 


1. THE MARCH PROGRAMME 


‘The plan had been completed in March 1944. A final mobilization of existing 
reserves was to boost armaments once again by 58.5 per cent, i.e. by 6.5 per cent 
‘a month, Over the preceding nine months, from July 1943 to March 1944, the 
increase had been a ‘mere’ 19 per cent. This was now Speer’s attempt to repeat 
the success of his first year as munitions minister, from 1942 to 1943, when he 
had achieved a 56 per cent increase in production. 

Admittedly the situation he started with then had been much more 
favourable. A large stagnating war economy had been fairly easily, with just alit- 
tle manipulation and some self-assured encouragement, snatched up from its 
first exhaustion after the blitzkrieg campaigns. There had been enormous scope 
for rationalizing and centralizing armaments. The necessary resources, notably 
additional manpower, had still been amply available in the conquered territo- 
ries. The flattening out of the ‘upsurge’ graph in Speer's second year in office had 
fe ‘Speer's talk to representatives of the economic press at the Haus Flick, 9 June 1944, 14, BAR 

1590. 
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‘peen an indication that he had succeeded in comprehensively mobilizing those 


be everyone's effort. An ambitious target could not only be an incentive 
ses eden dcp. " 

Speer had to endeavour to regain the absolute loyalty to himself of his leading 
officials in the ministry, who during his illness had shown an excessive measure 
ofindependence. This applied especially to Karl Otto Saur, who had vigorously 
seized the leadership of the new Fighter Staff and who was responsible for— 
along with weapons production—the major part of armaments. There was no 
mistaking his ambition to present himself as the successor to the badly mauled 
‘Speer.’ The ‘victory programme’ was now placing on him a burden under which 
he really ought to have collapsed, and certainly one that, in a cool assessment of 
the situation, did not enable him to score easy successes. 

Speer was entitled to rely on the fact that, after the normal seasonal slacken- 
ing of economic performance in winter, a new upswing would start again in 
March. His aim must be to lend this seasonal upswing so much impetus that it 
would soar up all the way to the end of the year. His ‘victory programme’ was 
moreover a stimulant for improving his bruised relationship with Hitler. 

‘The armaments minister was by no means alone in his optimism. His staff 
knew from their everyday work that nothing like all reserves had yet been 
exhausted. Their order of magnitude was of course a matter for speculation. 
Men like Saur, who saw themselves as ‘slave-drivers’, had not yet spent their 
‘entire energy either, which gave them the confidence that they could sweep the 
thers along with them. Even Hans Kehrl, the soberly calculating head of the 
planning office, felt convinced that with a consistent development of planning, 
further peak performances were attainable. In his report on the economic situ- 
‘tion at the end of June 1944, while setting out a favourable starting position for 
‘further increase in the performance of the German war economy, he empha- 
sized that these objectives could be reached only by a total mobilization of the 
Population. The public must be made to realize that this was the last effort to win 
final victory. However, the leadership would need to set an example of determi- 
ation to make a supreme effort.’ 

‘Tomeet Speer’s targets, the Wehrmacht services had to make another attempt 
concentrating and re-examining their armaments programmes. This meant 

some developments that had been started or planned, deleting 
atmaments products no longer urgently required, and harmonizing the indi- 
“dual programmes so that, for instance, not only ammunition was made 


+ fet 13 () above. 
ait ofc report on the economic situation 1949/4, 29 June 1944 (English translation), 12, 
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available for weapons and armoured fighting vehicles, but also sufficient tra. 
tors and recovery vehicles repair facilities, and spare parts, For all the focusing 
‘on the most important weapons and means of combat—in the navy on U-boats 
in the Luftwaffe on fighters, and in the army on tanks—the troops still needed, 
great variety of equipment. 

‘There was certainly room here for economies. In February 1944 the army 
‘general staff, in its ‘armaments study" for 1944/5, had defined the material 
requirements of the army in the field, and made far-reaching suggestions for 
cutting back on development and manufacture. The length of the list reveals the 
ballast of actually quite needless-seeming technical ‘playthings’ the ordnance 
offices and other agencies had so far concerned themselves with, including them 
in their demands for armaments manufacture, On the other hand, little was 
gained for the overall programme by cancelling items like targeting spotlights 
for heavy anti-tank guns, or a new prismatic compass, or even revolving turrets 
for bunkers, and bridging material. 

More to the point was the scrapping of thousands of captured artillery pieces 
and mortars, for which there was no ammunition but which had nevertheless 
been carefully looked after in the arsenals. The general staff was entirely aware 
that major economies would only become possible if the various ordnance 
offices within the Wehrmacht could be united, if private manufacture by other 
organizations such as the SS and the Todt Organization could be stopped, and if 
“total planning’ of all requirements could be achieved within one agency'—a 
pipe-dream, as everyone knew full well. 

Even the former military armaments centre became intoxicated with specu- 
lative figures. Now the ‘field economy office within the Wehrmacht High 
‘Command’, it was carrying out calculations comparing the striking power of the 
fighting forces. The military proceeded from an estimated total production of 
the enemy powers, deducted a certain percentage that would not appear in the 
European theatre, and then divided the rest into categories such as artillery, 
infantry weapons, armour, aircraft, and so on.’This revealed, for the summer of 
1944, very considerable enemy superiority in armour, motor vehicles, and air- 
craft. The ratios were slightly more favourable for weapons, ammunition, and 
‘other equipment. It was hoped that the ‘victory programme’ would even out 
these disparities. 

On the basis planned in March 1944, armaments output was to be increased 
by December as follows: 


Weapons by o8 percent 
Tanks by 73 percent 
Motor vehicles and tractors by 26 per cent 
Airframes and engines by 74 percent 
Ammunition by 20per cent’ 


pay Sette Ab, No 17944 eK recentaiation of armaments May 144 BAMA 
ay 
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‘TABLE ILV.1. Output of the armaments industrics of the belligerent posers 
(extracted from OKW working data, as at 1 Sept. 1944) 
Germany USA Britain Dominions USSR Japan 

15,109 40,800 17,610 34435 21,400 Wa 
io 26,627 85,950 28,065 7,260 36,705 13,200 
aa 21,300" 114,100 38,450 8,600 n/a 30,000 
- 5,666 16,820 4,310 1,895 18,500 Wa 
Ke 6158 33,650 6,000 2,570 21,000 2,100 
ou $200" 29,400 3,650 1,300 17,800, v/a 
‘Tracks and buses 
19 43,000 750,000 80,000 n/a naa 
pe 82,072 659,000 65,000 60,000 36,000 n/a 
aH $5,800' 1,000,000 80,000 na nae 
‘Machine-puns 
198 79,991 430,000 48,500 13,000 65,000 n/a 
1983 165,527 1,000,000 63,000 38,000 10,200 wa 
194 136,800" 1,000,000 66,000 $7,000 85,000 na 

* Ouput during first 7 months. 


Sue: BA-MA RW 19/1308. 


Assessing the ratio of strength by attempting an overall comparison was 
highly questionable. The armaments ministry used iron consumption as a basis, 
without allowing for the fact that this is especially high in ammunition manu- 
facture and very low in aircraft construction. “The result was a probable ratio of 
fighting strength in Europe of 1:2 against the Germans. This might have 
encouraged the belief that with a better individual fighting man and the advan- 
{age of interior lines one could overcome the enemy's limited material superior- 
iy. The army ordnance office saw the comparison of weapons categorics as 
‘vidence that ‘while the United States of America has the greatest capacity, 
German capacity comes at least very close to it in nearly all areas’.” 

‘A later listing by the Wehrmacht in the autumn of 1944 presented more of a 
‘omy picture, and left no doubt of the enemy coalition’s huge superiority, even 
qateh twat hoped that only some ofthe enemy's forces would appear on the 

ts. 


speaking, Speer’s contribution to victory presupposed that the 
Planned mass ourput would be available before the big battle expected in the 
ummer of 1944, and that reserves would have been established in good time. 


Fe ; 
1 imi of his method see Bid. 84 
Age NANA Si briefing notes on statu and production of weapons and equipment ia May 1943 and 
"sH—comparison, 19 May 1944, BA-MA RH 8.1126. 
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The armaments ‘victory programme’of March 1944 


Unit Production, Mar. Production, Dec, 
(actual) (target) 

ee ea 

Ammunition 

Light field howitzers m 33 50 

Heavy field howitzers. =m. 06 1a 

Hand grenades m 42 ss 

Mortars m. 26 50 

Weapons 

Sub-machine guns “000 200 100.0 

Machine-guns “000 186 30.0 

Artillery >75mm bares 2.077 7450 

“Tanks ftems 118 3200 

Prime movers ies 1694 2270 

Aircraft 

Incl. repaired ems 2,687 7800 


His ‘victory programme’ was however aimed at the end of the year. The 
‘Wehrmacht therefore had to enter the battle for ‘Fortress Europe’ relying on 
‘Speer to supply sufficient armaments while it was actually taking place. 

‘During the few weeks before the opening of the enemy's large-scale offensive 
the Fighter Staff and the men in change of armaments made enormous efforts to 
bring the ‘victory programme’ quickly to peak performance. By means of daily 
meetings and frequent tours of the factories every effort was made to remove 
frictions and other bottlenecks in arms manufacture. Managers and engineers 
‘were under hectic delivery pressure, and the workers were expected to work 72 
hours or more per week, until they dropped with fatigue. 

Although in May 1944 deliveries of finished war matériel in many areas sur- 
passed the original forecasts, seeming to confirm Speer’s optimism, the overall 
picture was clouded by current losses. Most of the actual ‘ihrer demands’ 
‘were stil far from being attained. The figures for anti-aircraft production were 
as follows." 


20-mm Flak 
‘Monthly Fahrer demand 1,440 
Prediction April 19 Be 
Deliveries April 1944 336 


‘Total losses April 1944321 


* VO FwiAmt vo Chef H Rast w. BA, armaments stats of Wehrmacht, | May 1944.9 June 10H 
BA-MA KW 19 2457, 
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lak 

{eth Faber demand 1,000 

prediction APF 1044 162 

peliveries April 194 249 

‘Total losses April 1944 4 

‘g-mm Flak 

Monthly Fohrerdemand greatest possible boost 
mn April 1944 390 

Deliveries April 1044 474 


Touallosses April 1944138 


‘The rend was especially dramatic with regard to aircraft. In spite of peak per- 
in industrial production and repair, the Luftwaffe’s fighting strength 


formance in i 
id not appreciably increase: 
Front-line aircraft 
Industrial output April 1944 25795 
‘Total losses April 1044 1,866 


Repairable losses April 1944 1.424 


“The effect of performance-boosting measures, especially the introduction of the 
jrhour week in the area of the Fighter Staff, was progressively impaired by the 
direct and indirect consequences of Allied air raids. Manufacturing was increas- 
ingly affected by frequent and prolonged daytime air-raid warnings, lack of raw 
materials, supply and subcontractor deliveries, the increasing shortage of coal 
and fuel, of machine tools and tyres, and finally by the relocation of important 
manufactures and the resulting interruptions and weakening performance of 
the workforce.’ The switch of Allied air attacks to northern France for a short 
while in June 1944 in support of the invasion did not create any adequate breath- 
ing space for the German war industry. 

Speer’s system of industrial self-management was partially invalidated by the 
large number of slave-drivers’. The measures by the shirt-sleeved Saur in par- 
ticular marked a militarization of armaments. In his words, this was the hour of 
the German engineer, whose gaze was ruthlessly fixed on nothing but produc- 
tion results. There was a hailstorm of threatened punishments and insults; 
regulations and routine were regarded as outdated, improvisation was the 
demand of the hour. In the hectic boost of individual areas of production, all 
that counted was the monthly target that had to be met come what may. All that 
mattered to Saur was aircraft delivered; he did not care whether there were 
sufficient running-in facilities or fuel, any more than he cared about the kind 
‘of models. That was other people’s business. This was bound to lead to the loss 
of that cohesion of armaments policy that Speer, who was largely withdrawing 
‘fom the day-to-day business of his ministry, should really have seen to. 


my, YOFWwiAmUChet HRast u. BAE, war economy situation of the Reich in May 1044, 4 July # 
, 944s 
RW 19/2357. 
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2. SPEER’S LAST PROPAGANDA BATTLE 


At the height of the invasion battle Speer staged his own parade of his empire, 
designed to prove that after his political eclipse and his recovery from illness 
he was again on top. He had assembled over a hundred leaders of industry, 
committee chairmen, and other staff for an armaments conference in Linz on 24 
June 1944."° He commended their joint successes, and shared out praise and 
recognition. Having taken over arms for the Luftwaffe he was now lord ofall war 
armaments. In the course of a ‘hard battle of several hours’, Speer announced, 
he had now also ‘reconciled’ himself with Sauckel and improved cooperation 
at the middie level. As for future prospects, he shamelessly uttered—his own 
‘word— fantasies’, speaking of further boosts in production over the next few 
months. He was convinced that there were still reserves of up to 30 per cent in 
the factories. In his memoirs he was subsequently “horrified by (his) reckless- 
ness. There was something grotesque about my effort to persuade serious men 
that supreme exertions might yet bring success 

“Two days later he staged the real climax of the event. The participants in the 
conference drove to the Platterhof on the Obersalzberg, to be honoured by an 
address from the Fahrer. Speer had long asked Hitler for this, both as a token of 
support for himself and as proof of the Fahrer’s trust in the industrialists, who 
were increasingly being criticized by Party officials. The cue key phrases, which 
the armaments minister had given Hitler for this important speech and which 
were, on the whole, followed by him—apart from his usual digressions— 
focused on thanks and recognition for the industrialists." 

‘Speer had attached particular importance to the industrialists’ being 
reminded of the prospects of a lost war. In Hitler's words: “There is no doubt 
that if we were to lose this war, German private business would not survive. 
Rather, with the destruction of the entire German people, business would 
naturally be wiped out as well.’ He had clearly been informed that industry 
already had plans for the period ‘after’, which was why he added with a sneer: 
If the war were lost, gentlemen, then you would not have to worry about shifting [to a 
peacetime economy]. Then all anyone will have to think about is how he himself will 
‘accomplish his shift from this world to the hereafter. Whether he wants to take care of it 
himself, or let himself be hanged, or whether he will let himself be shot in the back of the 
neck, or whether he prefers to starve or to labour in Siberia—these are some of the ques 
tions which the individual will have to face.'* 

On Speer’s advice he contrasted this with the supposedly splendid prospects 
of a future Nazi economy: ‘When this war has been decided by our victory, the 
private initiative of the German economy will enjoy the greatest era in its history. 


Armaments conference in Linz, 24 June 1954,BA RVisso. __"* Speer, Thint Reich, 358 

' "There are two versions with cues for Hitler's address, from 21 and 23 June 1944, BA R W880. 
In Third Reich (360) Speer evidently mentioned only the first version. Hitler's address on 26 June 
1944 is reproduced in Hider, Ex peich der Pahrer, 1351 

Hither, Es price der Parr, 381 
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stant ILV.3- Comparison of armaments demands and performance 1043/1944 
Fahrer's demand Received by WaA: mthly. average 


pment 
1943-Oct. 1945 
Sos ee 
Poet ast 85.543 
ypu sub-machine gun 150,000 14,806 
pons 300,000 160,895 
Casbine 4 and 43 100,000 23,244 
chine- guns 30,000 20,153 
een ¢-berrel AA gun 1,000 416 
pam AA gun 1,000 233 
Samm win-barcel AA gun $00 “ 
35mm Pak-yoAT gun 1000 940 
SmmAT gun 300 132 
fom mortar 5,000 137 
‘po-mm mortar 600 350 
Hi. inf. MG 200 13 
Lr fed howitzer 1,050 669 
Hey eld howitzer soo 2 
‘Muank 37mm 30 4 
Panther 450 304 
Tiger 130 35 
Assault howitzer 42 135 62 
Sturmpanzer 3 18 
Jagdpanzer-38 1,000 1m 
Jagdpanther 200 8 
Jagaiger 25 6 
tafemm AA gun so 9 
Hey.armd, scout car ~” 26 
Armd, troop carrier 1,100 820 
Prime mover 1370 688 


Sac: Survey of army armaments (weapons and equipment), BA-MA RH &W. 1104 


‘Think of all the creative work there will be to do! . . . And when the great era of 
German peacetime business has dawned again, then I shall have only one inter- 
‘¢, to put the greatest geniuses in German business to work.’ Hitler thanked the 
leaders of industry for having enabled him to wage this war and, as his thanks, 
Promised them the ‘greatest boom’ of all times once ‘final victory" was won. 
Hitler's rejection of nationalization of industry and of interference by the 
Party did not come out as clearly as the armaments minister had wished, no 
doubt because of Bormann’s presence. In his memoirs Speer described the 
shock of Hitler's performance: ‘We all felt stunned.’ Under the impact of the 
situation the Pihrer was evidently exhausted, spoke as if suffering from 
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some impediment, and was sometimes confused. But he conveyed Speer's mes. 
‘sage—that was enough for the armaments minister; he would have liked to have 
a written version sent to the Gauleiters, but Bormann managed to prevent that 

‘Speer’s principal concern was the complete alignment of the use of labour," 
His agreement with Sauckel was shaky and could have been countermanded, at 
the Mittelinstanz level, by the Gauleiters.'® He therefore made himself the most 
energetic champion of a total mobilization of the German population: only thus 
could enough soldiers be recruited for the Wehrmacht finally to stabilize the 
fronts, and to gain for industry a breathing space for further manpower to be 
transferred to armaments production. These were the principal prerequisites for 
carrying through the victory programme’ which, in many areas, was still lagging 
considerably behind expectations. 

Ina number of memoranda on total war Speer tried to win Hitler over to this 
line, and thereby reduce potential friction with Goebbels and the Gauleiters. He 
reassured the Fahrer that with the new superior German weapons, with the 
‘employment of the A-4 rocket and the increased ourput of tanks and assault 
guns, the crisis could be overcome in three or four months—provided there 
‘were no ‘catastrophic losses’. To bridge this gap, there must be a simultaneous 
‘mobilization of more troops for the front and more workers for the armaments 
factories. Total war would have to be introduced, at long last, in every sphere 
oflife. Speer asked Hitler for a proclamation to that effect, but Hitler was not yet 
ready for such ‘revolutionary’ measures."* 

‘On 20 July 1944, when the conspirators’ bomb exploded at Rastenburg, Speer 
in a speech at the propaganda ministry used revolutionary pathos to promote his 
ideas. With photographs and a film about the V-1 rocket he praised the achieve- 
‘ments of the armaments industry, and again pointed to the areas that could stil 
make greater sacrifices. He predicted further increases under the ‘victory pro- 
gramme’ if he were given additional manpower. The following production 
increases were to be achieved between June and December 1944:"” 


Ammunition for MP-44 ‘900 per cent 
Infantry ammunition 100 percent 
MP-44 (670 percent 
Carbine 43 227 percent 
37-mm AA gun 158 per cent 
‘Assault guns, anti-tank cannon, 

anti-aircraft tanks 183 per cent 
Fighters, twin-engined fighters 103 per cent 
MTBs 386 per cent 


See Part IT ofthe present volume. 
"This was why Speer in a speech on 16 July 1944 attempted to make the presidents of the Ga 
labour offices follow his line; key pases for speech, BA R 152 
Te Speer memorandum, 12 July 1944,.BA R.4522. 
aes of Speers specch inthe propaganda ministry, 20 July 1944, BA R ¥/1952; Speer, Tint 


ILv.3. A Questionable Climax su 


qc indefatigably toured the country, Boasting in his speeches of the latest 
Sreacion figures. The fact tha Hitler, after the failure of the attempt on 
> fe, had appointed Goebbels his ‘commissioner for total mobilization of 
bis for war’ and Himmler as commander-in-chief of the replacement 
ng army as well as chief of army ordnance was initially regarded by Speer 

pepful for pushing through his own interests." He offered them his close 
ccoperation, drafted proposals for enlisting servicemen for the front-line 
' and exuded confidence, even though the prospects of realizing his 


Jycraft and tank production through Allied air raids in February and April, it 
proved just about possible, by a major effort, to step up the production figures. 
Mr the same time, however, such heavy losses were being suffered by the 
(German air defences and on the fronts in the east and south that there was 
no chance of building up any appreciable reserves. 

"Thus during the first six months of 1944 15,200 front-line aircraft were 
manufactured, oF 34 per cent more that during the second six months of 1943 
(ut,ggssnevertheless, at a roughly steady repair rate (11/43 = 5,144,144 = 5,496) 
the Luftwaffe’s total fleet diminished over this period by the same percentage 
(WUg3= 19,932) V44 = 15,233).” Delays and setbacks also occurred with the new 
‘srategic weapons, such as jet fighters, U-boats, and long-range rockets, in spite 
of feverish efforts to make them combat-ready, with the result that they were not 
‘mailable before, or at, the beginning of the decisive battle in June 1944. 


3. A QUESTIONABLE CLIMAX: JULY 1944 


The absolute climax of German armaments output was reached in July 1944. 
‘The overall index of finished armaments had risen from too in January- 
February 1942 to 322. After a big leap from February to March 1944, followed 
bya much smaller monthly increase until June, there was once more a major 
increase from June to July. Perhaps deliveries of pre-produced war matériel had 
teen accelerated at the beginning of the battle; perhaps output of basic materi- 
als and non-vital products had been heavily cut back in favour of finished arma- 
ments. August already showed a decline back to the June level. After that the 
raph, despite a brief recovery in September, steadily declined to the end of the 
Year, down to the level of March 1944. 

‘Was the German war industry in mid-1944 really ‘at the peak of its strength 
4nd performance’? Such a positive assessment, propagated by Speer too in his 
‘eeches, suggests optimum management and a performance capacity that 
‘ould have been maintained at this level for quite some time had it not been for 
‘Secatrancous effects of the war going badly. Speer subsequently estimated that 


1 Seer apeech wo office heads, group heads, and department heads, 24 July 1944, BA R552. 
‘Speers second memorandum on total war, 30 July 1944, BA R.iss2, sent to Hitler and 
SH ay tong 
‘Woeefhr, Di dec Imi 82, Mid. 82. 
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TABLE ILV.4. The boosting of output in July 1944, and its falsification 


‘Weapon June July Incl. expected 1-3 Aug. 1944 
i : SS 
Gewehr-43 30,600 38,010 $,000 
MP-43 13,000 36,716 6,200 
MG-34 4,000 S74 700 
MG-42 16,803 205777 1,650 
136 195 20 
1,980 2,295 220 
40 434 “ 
767 987 155 
4s 60 3 


‘Source: Briefing note on delivery of weapons and equipment in July 1944, 3 Aug. 1044, BA-MA, 
RH 8¥, 1018, 


if the bombing raids had ceased in September 1944, the point when the jet 
fighters were supposed to bring about a turning point in the air war, the 
performance of the armaments industry might have been sustained until the 
beginning of 1946.” 

Speer did not, however, disclose that with his armaments figures for July 1944 
he had performed a daring sleight of hand. He had presented the total output 
from 1 July to $ August to the Fuhrer as the result for ‘July’; in other words, he 
had falsified the monthly performance by an additional week. The ordnance 
office was obliged to use that figure too in its ‘survey of the state of armaments’ 
of 1 August 1944. Thus the minister's figure and the Wehrmacht's figure were 
identical, a manipulation regarded by the reception agencies as ‘a one-off mea- 
‘sure’ in the context of German industry's declaration of loyalty to the Fuhrer’.” 
‘An internal comparison with the preceding months’ results shows that manu- 
facturing levels were generally no more than being maintained, even though a 
‘number of the most important weapons did record increases, which were 
further enlarged by Speer’s falsifications. 

“This was evidently just the final spurt of a marathon runner at the end of his 
strength, a last upsurge of the German war industry that could only be followed 
by a decline. 

‘A glance at the course of the war reveals that at the peak of the armaments 
‘output, the Wehrmacht was also suffering its highest losses and, defeated, 
having to start its retreat in both the west and east. Speer’s factories ‘nourished’ 


© Acthat point, he believed the chromium shortage, with the loss of supplis from Turkey, wo 
have afleied wecnaking: se interogation of Speer, 30 May 1045. WM, FD, 145-7: Beh 
Basis’ 295 

7 WaStab, briefing notes on acceptance of weapons and equipencat in July 194443 Aug. 1944 BA 
MA RH Hy. t008 
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without being able to decide it. There was no way of ssating for 
ae iorty ofthe z way of compensating 

«pe postion in air armaments, on which Speer's and Hitler's hopes were rid 
ing, was of particular interest. July 1944 saw the largest monthly output figure 
for aircraft manufactured in Germany in the Second World War—4,075 
Machines. Over the same month, however, a total of 4,243 aircraft were lost, 
caher damaged or totally, 2,083 of them not through enemy action (see Diagram 
JLW.7).Just over half of the aircraft newly delivered by Speer’s factories were 
own straight into the scrapheap by Goring’s Luftwaffe—a result for which 
sqadequate training duc to meagre fuel allocations was largely responsible. The 
poychological stress on pilots at the climax of the air battles over Germany was 
probably also a major factor. 

‘The armaments output in July 1944 was nevertheless an astonishing achieve- 
ment, a8 was pethaps even more so the only slight decline over the next few 
‘months. Work was proceeding then under difficulties unprecedented during the 
five years of the war, such as none of the other powers had to suffer. The most 
significant aspect of the performance capacity of the German war economy was 
igsrace against the Allied air forces’ growing capacity for destruction which, in 
to+made the principal contribution to the victory of the anti-Hitler coalition, 


4. THE DESTRUCTION OF THE GERMAN ARMAMENTS INDUSTRY 


Year by year the Allies had doubled the weight of bombs they dropped on 
Germany. However, in 1942/3 industrial targets and transport installations had 
only occasionally been hit; losses in output of basic materials had been slight, 
and most of the damage had been quickly repaired. In the spring of 1944, how- 
‘ver the Allies changed their methods. Systematic attacks on aircraft factories, 
tull-bearing plants, and other vital war industries compelled Speer’s ministry to 
«arry out expensive evacuations. As the ‘victory programme’ started, the Allies 
trebled their bomb loads; some 60 per cent of all bombs that fell during the war 
were dropped after July 1944. The principal targets, in addition to armaments. 
plants, were now also those producing basic substances, food-supply plants, and 
the transport network. 
After his return to the ministry Speer was forced to concentrate entirely on 
basic industries and subcontractor firms. Extraction of coal, a key raw material 
‘ot only for the supply of power but also for iron and steel production, the fuel 
‘dustry, chemicals, Buna manufacture, etc., had always been a bottleneck for 
fermany's war industry. After June 1944 coal extraction dropped dramatically, 

coal mining it halved, from nearly 26.9m. tonnes in June 1944 t0 14.3m. 
‘ennes in December.”* Crude steel production dropped from its peak of 3.2m. 
‘onnes in March 1944 to 0.6m. tonnes by February 1945,"far below the measure 

to maintain a planned armaments and war production’.”* 

 Wogenfhe, Die dewache Indhurie, 99. 
® Speer's report, 27 Jan. 1945, pub. in Janssen, Minisnerium, 326, 
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race materials (1942 = 100) 


Se2eaeres 


944 July 


194s January 


‘Source: Wagenfhe, Die deutsche Inhtre, 10%. 


In contrast, aluminium production actually increased beyond the target. This 
‘was largely thanks to the Allies, as well as to the high accident rate at German 
airfields. The keenly collected scrap from shot-down planes was recycled and 
redirected to aircraft manufacture.” ‘The overall production index of the 
principal basic materials declined to the 1940 level.”” From July to December 
1944 it dropped from 100 to 60. With an undisturbed development of the basic 
materials industry, Speer believed, the war could have been waged ‘in the 
Jong run without supplies from abroad.’ 

‘Worst hit, to begin with, were the fuel plants. Ever since May 1944 the princi- 
pal domestic production in the hydrogenation plants had been badly affected by 
continuous attacks by the Allies.” In vain did Speer in a number of memoranda 
to the Fahrer point to the “tragic consequences’, and demand drastic measures 
for the protection of the factories.” The Allies, however, were not effectively 
hampered in their work of destruction either by the provision of a maximum of 
manpower and material for the repair of the factories, or by the building of ait- 
raid shelters, of by restrictions on fuel consumption, or by conversion to wood 
generators, or by an intensification of fighter and anti-aircraft protection, or by 
the deployment of smokescreens. 

Fuel production from hydrogenation dropped to barely 5 per cent. Total pro- 
vision of mineral oil by December 1944 declined to one-third of the preceding 
year. The Allied raids were principally of military importance. They forced the 
‘Germans into costly air battles, they wiped out the successes of the Fighter 
Staff, and largely brought the Wehrmacht to a standstill. On one day alone, 24 
‘August 1944, seven mineral oil plants were hit, causing a reduction of aircraft 
fuel from the September target of 90,000 tonnes to 3,000 tonnes, and a loss of 


t(a)above. ——* See table HL.2 
Speer’s report, 27 Jan. 1945, pub. in Janssen, Momiterim, 328, 
® See compechensively Girbeg. Kur 

Letter from Speer to Hitler, 0 June 1344, and telex from Speer vo Goring, 10 July 1944, BAR 
\V1S1%; Speer memorandum on hydrogenation, 29 July 1944, BA R y/+510% Spece memorandum of 
inydrogenation, Aug. 1944. BAR Vis20. 
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cqrbureror-engine fuel of 19,000 tonnes, compared to a production target of 
expo connes." But for these attacks, synthetic fuel production would have 
tox ossible in December 1044 that would have been 22 per cent higher than 

she beginning of the year, and would have covered all requirements.”» The 
Mah and Americans similarly found easy and rewarding targets inthe other 
Bical plants. Rebuilding battered plants time and again made it possible to 
are partia! production, but overall output dropped back to one-tenth of 
frat itbad been in the spring of 19.44. 

Small wonder that the Luftwaffe viewed safeguarding fuel supplies as the key 

condion for continuing the ar war. It was fully aware that, in contrast to con- 
Gjgons in Germany, there were no major problems on the enemy's side. Never- 
Gites it indulged in the ilusion that the air war command might succeed in 
pain effectively protecting German fuel plants, transport installations, and air 
‘taments factories. Simultaneously, repair work in the Donets basin and 
aaments targets in the USSR were to be hit by massive Luftwaffe attacks." 
Such dreams of ‘final victory’ were far removed from reality. 
“The fact that the decline in raw-material output did not immediately affect 
she processing industry was due toa well-organized stocking policy: Towards the 
{nd of 1943 there were stockpiles of raw materials and semi-finished goods at all 
\qels of production and processing, to a value of some RM2obn. Asa rule these 
stocks covered a processing requirement of eight to ten months. By drawing on 
these stocks in the second half of 1944 the productive vigour of German indus- 
inywas temporarily maintained, though inevitably with a flagging tendency.”* 

“There were no such buffer stocks in electricity or gas supplies. In December 
gy some 15.5 per cent of power-station capacity was lost through air-raid 
damage. Owing to unplanned repair work and aggravated difficulties in hard- 
«coal supplies, the performance capacity of power stations declined by one-third 
‘overall, Even though armaments plants were the last to be affected by power 
‘cuts, these had an increasingly paralysing effect here too, Unlike the power 
industry, the gas industry had no nationwide network that might have offset 
local losses, There were big differences from region to region, but overall loss 
through enemy air action was estimated in October 1944 at one-quarter of the 
March 1944 stocks." 

‘The main targets of Allied air raids continued to be the key armaments facto 
ties. Saur, who indefatigably urged greater output, had to organize the recon- 
\truction or, in other cases, relocation of countless damaged plants. For the 
™ost important lines bombproof facilities had to be created at great expense. 


1 Later fom Speer to Keitel, 25 Aug. 1044, BA R 1586. 

+ Bet Seer inhi report 2 Jan 4S pub. Janain, Miner, 327 

1 Lt operations waif Ic Na sY90/4 aK, War economy basis of wr wa 1045, 10 Sept. 1944, 

wOnRw w/in 

* by socks ae Wogenfr, Die dentche Irie 109-10. 

* Ber sepor 27 Jan. ts, pub in Jansoen, Miser, 331 
"Wen, Die desce dnae 10 
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‘TABLE ILV.6, Production of important basic chemicals from mid-1994 (in 0001) 


Year Month Nitrogen —Buna__——Methanol_—Soda_—_Nitric acid 


194 
Jan. ~ 253 m3 747 
Feb, Rn 334 10 809 
Mar, 8 164 ns 87 
‘Apr. 86 24 nt 607 
‘May % 14 127 R3 
June 63 20.6 128 704 
July 7 130 32 8 
Aug. 4 96 ny 97 
Sept. » $2 100 50 
Oct. n Or ow ry 
Nov, 4 na os so 
Dec. Py 46 soo 
1945, 

Jan, 8 na 25 8 
Feb, 6 va na wa 


‘Source: Wagenfhe, Die deiche nie 107. 


Decentralizing production jeopardized what successes had been achieved by 
rationalization, and created a vulnerable delivery system that depended on how 
well transport worked. 

“The Reichsbahn's track network carried the life-blood of Speer’s ‘armaments 
miracle’, with the marshalling yards as the arteries. It had taken the Allies along 
time fully to realize this.” The successful ar offensive against the railway lines in 
Belgium and northern France before the invasion began had given Speer a fore- 
taste of what he would be facing after the attacks on the hydrogenation plants in 
Germany. He had been told that the heavy raids on the transport system had 
resulted in such paralysis and resigned despair among the German authorities 
that, even before the invasion started, the western territories had been virtually 
\written offas far as the armaments industry was concerned. "This was a prelude 
to the collapse of the German war economy. 

“The storm broke loose in September 1944. After the breakthrough in France 
the Allies concentrated their air-raid capacity on the arteries of the German wat 
‘economy, Their main targets were railways and waterways, especially their key 


Kor detail se Mieraciewshi, Collapse. 

Letter from Reich commissioner for shipping, Kar! Kaufmann, to Speer, 26 May 1944, BA R 
{y19H3. This led Speer to fea that, because ofthe transport paralysis affecting the armies st 
Inthe wes, the Allies might carry out this planned landing not akong the Atlantic Wal at al, but 8 
‘Germany's North Sea coast, 0 9 ll dhe more quickly to thrust into the heart of the Reich tet 
from Speer to head of Wehrmacht operations staff Alfred Joa, 29 May 1044. R 159. 
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points. The effects of attacks on locomotives and stretches of track could be 
Prigated fairly ‘quickly by Speer’s repair columns and the network’s flexibility. 
pailway bridges, repair shops, and marshalling yards, on the other hand, 
Fete, lke ship-lifs and canal locks, targets with long-term consequences.” 
iminating this network, however, ook appreciable time, 

"The Allies believed that the effect of their raids on the production of 
peer’s armaments factories could be quicker if they concentrated on coal 
SRly routes. The concentration of German coal mining in the Ruhr, eastern 
Germany, and Upper Silesia made it possible, by systematic attacks on loading 
stations and principal transport routes, to block not only power supplies to the 
armaments industry but also domestic fuel supplies for the workers. Feverish 
‘countermeasures, such as repairs and rationing, enabled particularly important 
Grmaments manufactures to be maintained and the overall decline in produc- 
tion to be slowed down. But the manpower tied up in this was in consequence 
notavailable for producing the finished articles, and was therefore unable to halt 
the failure of the ‘victory programme’. 

twas above all the concentrated raids on coal transport routes in the Ruhr 
that brought Speer’s war economy to its ‘production catastrophe’. Hard-coal 
extraction had dropped by about one-third by early November 1944; produc- 
tion of crude stee! was halved; gas and electricity supplies, covered by makeshift 
aurrangements from other parts of the Reich or through consumer restrictions, 
‘were no more than a sharing-out of shortages. Ten railway stations were totally 
outofaction, a further 46 were operational only to a limited extent. The tailback 
of motionless trains in the west amounted to 400 to 450 units. Rhine shipping 
was badly affected, the Mittellandkanal was temporarily closed. Hitler gave 
orders for 1,000 heavy anti-aircraft guns to be concentrated for the protection of 
transport junctions in western Germany, and for 2,000 light anti-aircraft guns to 
bemade available for the protection of ral trucks." The climax of the rail-track 
warwas reached at the turn of 1944/5. [twas largely responsible for the fact that 
Speer's system of centralized direction of the war economy was unravelling, and 
that ‘islands’ of armaments production were coming into being, which were 
‘ypical of the final agonized phase of the war. 

‘The effect of the massive escalation of Allied air attacks against key economic 
targets since July 1944 was further increased by the simultaneous beginning of 
‘major losses of territory. The loss of Belorussia and eastern Poland through the 
Collapse of Army Group Centre was of lesser importance. But the penetration of 
the Carpathian front that followed was devastating. The loss of Romania and the 
Fei thrust into Hungary hit the German war economy at a vulnerable spot. 

er the wrecking of the hydrogenation plants, crude oil supplies from that 


1 Set the case study of the Altenbeken railway viaduct by Golicke, Zasammenbruch 
Dhine eye SECUaF othe Gaulcters, 6 Nov. 1944, BA R-V1573. Other regions consequently com- 
‘aprorecet unsuccessfully, about their power stations and other vital installations being lft 
aden, ter from Speer to the Reich defence commissioner and Gauleter for Mark 
7 Now. 1944, BA R 3/1601. 
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region had assumed vital importance. Supplies of strategically important ore, 
from Turkey were likewise cut off. Lost, too, were industrial capacities in which 
the Fighter Staff had been placing great hopes. Any evacuation of factories 
threatened by the air war to south-eastern Europe was now out of the question, 

‘The German withdrawal from France and Belgium in August- 3 
1944 had immediate consequences for the manufacture of finished armaments 
in the Reich—and not only because it led to the interruption of urgently needed 
supplies of tungsten ore from Spain and Portugal. The formerly occupied west. 
ern territories had played a major part in supplying the German population with 
consumer goods and foodstuffs.*' Their loss resulted in a further deterioration 
of living conditions in Germany, as evacuation of the manufacture of vital con- 
sumer goods was only partially possible. The loss of basic materials, especially 
iron ore and steel, aggravated the supply bottlenecks in the armaments industry, 
though this did not immediately affect its performance. 

‘Speer could scarcely hope that his appeal to the managers of the iron- 
processing industry in Germany to employ overt and hidden reserves” would 
bring much relief. Western Europe had also played an important part in manu- 
facturing semi-finished articles, and its loss resulted in a further decline espe- 
cially in motor vehicle production and naval armaments. Eventually even good 
repair facilities, such as those of the Luftwaffe in Antwerp, had to be abandoned, 

A ruthless comprehensive evacuation of machinery and equipment, such as 
had been practised in the east since 1943, was out of the question in view of the 
speed of the withdrawal from the western territories. But even the destruction of 
coal mines, ore mines, and other facilities being abandoned—as practised in the 
occupied Soviet territories—was very largely not carried out. The close private- 
enterprise links within the northern French and Rhineland economic area 
‘prompted even the local Gauleiters to support Speer in his U-turn on the policy 
‘of evacuation and destruction. Before falling into enemy hands, the western 
industrial regions were to be merely ‘paralysed’ by the removal of crucial elec- 
trical equipment, but not damaged. “We must count on regaining the iron ore, 
wwe cannot do without it for continuing the war in the long term,’ Speer told 
staff and the Gauleiters in explanation of this directive."* He was able to 
‘quote Hitler's statement ‘that he can achieve the reconquest of the territories 
‘now lost in a short time’. It is doubtful that Speer himself seriously expected a 
recovery of the western territories; in which case his reference may be viewed as 
a concealed hint that the war was probably lost, and that thought should be 
‘given to future coexistence with Germany's neighbours in the west. 


* See Part 1 ofthe present volume. 

© VO PwiAmeto Chet HROst uw. BAE, war economy situation ofthe Reich July 1944, with survey 
of frst half of 1944.4 Sept. 1944, BA-MA RW 19/2387 

1 Speers appeal for an ion drive, 29 Oct. 1944, RAURUK gazette No. 49 (20 Nov. 1044) 

Leer from Speer to Gauleiter Gustav Simon, s Sept. 1944, copied for information to the other 
western Gauleiters, Ruhe staff, and Reich association for coal, BA R 1508 

Telex from Speer to Bormann, 1$ Sept 1944 giving fll reasons jastifying his directives, BA R 
visTs. 
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TABLE ILV.7. Finished armaments output, 
July 1944-March 1945 


Year Month Output 


xRMim _Jan.-Feb, 1942 = 100 


1944 


1945 


-Theadvance of the enemy armies to the Reich frontiers eventually also thre: 
ged German plants and supply sources. On Speer’s instructions only especially 
factories were evacuated from the border regions as a precaution, a 
tneasure that gave rise to new friction with some Gauleiters.* Maintaining pro- 
{ction in factories close to the front was labelled ‘industrial supplying of the 
troops’ thus stimulating the interest of Wehrmacht units whose most urgent 
needs they could meet in keeping those factories in being."” The earlier 
scorched-earth policy gradually expired. 

The fall of Speer’s war-economy organization was unstoppable. In May the 
armaments minister had seized the reins again, and by August had almost com- 
pletely recovered his political role as a leader. Yet his influence was once more 
crumbling piece by piece. The principal reason was his increasing conflicts 
vith Goebbels, the newly appointed ‘total war’ commissioner, and with the 
Gauleiters about the employment of the armaments workers. 


5. LEADERSHIP CRISIS IN THE WAR ECONOMY 


‘The disputes over areas of responsibility were ultimately also about control of 
the war economy as a whole. Goebbels, who had the support of Bormann and 
Keitel, had joint declarations prepared which in the end remained unsigned or 


Tex hom Speer to Bormann, & Sept 194. BA R 3/1573 with the request that Gauliter 
te initructed wo carryout the directions of the Reich armaments ministry. Wagne, ax 
“rt defence commissioner, had prohibited the evacuation of any production from Alsace. 
sealer by Sper on his tour of the western areas, 10-14 Set. 1944, BA 3/1591; sucinet 
tenia the meeting with armaments committes, inspectors, and military district representa- 
‘Sept. 1a44, BA R 3/555, 
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were unilaterally changed." Speer had undoubtedly hoped to harness 
Goebbels’s support, but this did not come off. The voluntary reduction of his 
armaments organization by 30 per cent, intended as support for Goebbels, 
merely weakened his own, needlessly. Speer even decided not to employ 
‘one of Goebbels’s leading staff members, who after a quarrel with his boss was 
looking for a new post in the economic field,” and avoided letting the con. 
frontation escalate to a point where Hitler would have had to chose between the 
two rivals. 

Speer, who was not a natural orator, wanted to use his long-prepared talk to 
the Gauleiters at the beginning of August 1944—assuming that Hitler would 
back him—for winning over these increasingly important political figures. He 
‘was looking again to shine with his successes—with figures and details which 
probably instead wearied his audience. He did not hesitate to vaunt his July 
production to the meeting, with questionable data. Some of the figures he 
Presented were 10 to 50 per cent higher than internal armaments statistics, 
which themselves had already been manipulated for that month." 

He even ventured to declare ‘that these figures for July are in no way some 
kind of record figures squeezed out for one month, but will certainly be not only 
steadily maintained but even increased’ There were still reserves everywhere, he 
averred, and the Gauleiters should help him mobilize them for armaments. The 
minister promised a further boosting of armaments figures that would make it 
possible to catch up with the Americans. Although he knew better, he gave the 
example ofa fighter plane that, manufactured at one-tenth of the cost, was able 
to destroy a bomber. Speer also promised the introduction of a large number of 
new weapons of ‘absolutely decisive importance’, ruling out the possibility that 
the Allies might for their part come up with technological surprises in weaponry. 
He promised ‘final victory’ as a certainty provided Germany succeeded in 
regaining air supremacy and, with the forces thus freed, in boosting armaments 
capacity by a further 30 per cent. He promised the impossible—‘more weapons, 
ew weapons, and at the same time more soldiers’—but did not greatly impress 
the Gauleiters present, who evidently could see the contrast between his 
promises and the reality of the war. 

‘Speer's demand was quite patent. Everything in the country was to serve the 
maintenance of the hitherto successful armaments effort. He compared his 
achievements to the results in the First World War, and once again distanced 
himself from the earlier military command economy. Soldiers should keep out 
‘of economic matters. As the army ordnance office now came under Himmler, 
‘Speer did not mince his words. Efficient and intelligent officers, Speer believed 


& See Speer, Thind Reich, 397 
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never look for a career in an ordnance office. It was the ‘worse part of the 
jaelligentsia’ who stayed there, trying to organize armaments production 
spect ruthlessly sacrificed the loyalty and standing of his most important staff in 
order to draw the Gauleiters to his side by a display of camaraderie. His plan 
miserably. 

in view of the massive criticism of his number games and the hardened posi 
tion of the Gauleiters, Speer thought it wiser, contrary to his earlier put 

ce, to keep his speech at the meeting of the Reich propaganda direc- 
torate on 29 August 1944—to which Goebbels as ‘total war commissioner’ had 
invited him—short and matter-of-fact. Goebbels, who at the beginning of 
{o4g had still striven for close unity with Speer, was now an equal opponent who 
evidently saw a chance of displacing the armaments minister as the Fihrer’s 
‘erown prince’. The fact that in April 1945 Goebbels was appointed by Hitler as 
his successor in the function of head of government was the eventual crowning 
ofhis endeavours. 

“The dispute about the Party's growing influence on armaments, promoted by 
Goebbels through his alliance with the Gauleiters, had by August 1944 already 
filtered down to the Mittelinstanz. The hegemony laboriously won by Speer for 
the armaments agencies over the preceding two years was lost again under 
the pressure of the Gauleiters. He had tried from June onward to strengthen 
the position of the armaments commissions’ chairmen; their authority was also 
enhanced vis-a-vis the numerous special commissioners of the armaments min- 
istry. These chairmen were, within their areas, ‘fully responsible for maximum 
output of armaments and war production’. They were to establish close agree- 
ment with the Gauleiters, keeping them up to date with the most important 
matters and, if needed, requesting their support.”” 

‘Towards the end of August Speer also assembled his senior armaments 
representatives for a pep talk. These were mostly the industry section heads of 
Gau chambers of commerce, and important links at Mitielinstanz level. The 
armaments minister enjoined them to keep industrial self-management ‘clean’, 
and support it against interference by Party agencies and Gau chairmen of the 
German Labour Front. They had introduced a chaos into armaments that‘stank 
tohigh heaven’. He could quite understand that some of his men had weakened 
‘under the enormous pressure, but he must, nevertheless, demand esprit de corps 
and comradeship over the weeks to come. ‘Once resignation takes hold amongst 
1s then, as I have just said, we shall no longer be able to control events." 

Involving the Gauleiters more deeply in armaments—though, needless to say, 
under his direction—had always been Speer’s aim. When, however, in the 
‘tutumn of 1944 they attempted, under Goebbels’s patronage, to get armaments 


* Sper speech on German armaments and tral mobilization for war, BA R 3/1554; Sper 
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under their control, the armaments minister was bound to oppose them, 
Gauleiters who, as Reich defence commissioners, were preparing for the 
approaching fronts were naturally inclined not only to draw on armaments 
workers for building defences but also to enlist factories for the manufacture of, 
for instance, makeshift landmines. In such instances Speer had to ‘request 
urgently’ that the Gauleiters turn to the competent military authorities when 
requesting war matériel.”* 

Even the economics ministry, whose complete break-up and share-out had 
been prevented a year previously by the two SS representatives Hayler and 
Ohlendorf, was getting bolder. At the Mittelinstanz level an attempt was made, 
with support from Himmler as Reich minister of the interior, to regain lost ter- 
ritory.”* Speer's proposal for the various economic agencies to be amalgamated 
at regional level and put under the armaments ministry as a ‘Gau armaments 
and production office’ failed to gain approval.” A solution was found towards 
the end of October 1944 in the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia, and this 
was subsequently extended to the Reich territory; it involved dissolving Speer's 
armaments inspectorate and transferring its tasks to the civilian economic 
administration.* 

‘Simultaneously attacks by the Party were intensifying on Speer’s staff and on 
industrialists for their alleged unlawful behaviour. At the meeting in Poznan the 
armaments minister had expressly invited the Gauleiters to report to him 
‘openly and frankly” any incapable officials,” but had made it a condition that, 
prior to any police o judiciary measures, he himself was to adopt a position on 
such cases. Now any defence was getting ever more difficult as the Party was 
making ample use of this offer, but—contrary to Speer's expectations—was 
using it against the armaments minister. Sacrifices had to be made, as in the case 
of his special representative the industrialist Gerhard Degenkolb, who was 
accused of having made a morning inspection of a Reich railway repair shop 
under the effect of alcohol. Despite his unquestioned services to the locomotive 
programme he was suspended from all his offices by Speer until the charges 
against him were finally cleared up.” 

“There was nothing Speer could do about complaints from the heads of firms 
ofa dual, and therefore unclear, command structure through the involvement of 
the Party, or about the loss of prestige by the armaments agencies." Itneeded to 
be sorted out ‘who in future was to have a say in armaments’. Unable to put up 
‘anything of equal weight against the hostile forces in the provinces’, he reverted 
to his old idea of transferring responsibility for armaments to the Gauleiters 


1 ‘Telex from Speer to Gauleiter Price Bracht in Katowice, 25 Aug. 1944, BA R.3/1592 
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tinier areas—a shrewd move that now promised the advantage of siting 
for the predictable decline in war production onto other 
seers. As precaution Speer gave instructions that his name was no longst 
appear in the Press. : 
‘© There were massive accusations by the Party against individual businessmen 
sod firms who resisted the demands of local agencies or conveyed the impres- 
Goa ofnot sufficiently supporting Goebbels mobilisation campeign. Officers 
Speer’ armaments organization were intimidated, in such cases, by th 
Gauleiters wit references to the ‘traitors of 20 July’."” Bormann accused M 
Gin. Levers, Speer’s representative-general in Milan, of not proceeding 
crrgetically enough with the plunder of Italy." The Reich security main office 
Hse intensified its efforts to track down misdeeds by industrialists and 
thus eventually undermine the standing of the armaments minister.” 

‘When Speer wished to award the honorary title of a WWhrwirtschaftsfdhrer to 
the chairman of the board of Daimler-Benz AG, the competent Gau leadership 
{efused its consent; Wilhelm Hampel, they argued, was neither a Party member 
for did he show any interest in the movement. Moreover, his wife was a ‘Ist 
{egree Jewish half-breed’. Speer had to turn directly to the Fuhrer to preserve 
tis authority, relying on the fact that Hampel’s appointment had met with the 
xpress approval of Hitler and Goring. Hitler endorsed Speer’s decision, and 
ho yielded to other intercessions by him in favour of arrested or harassed 

° 


Inamemorandum on the Party’s share of responsibility for armaments Speer 
justified his ‘non-political’ armaments apparatus, rejecting any ‘compulsory 
system’ in the economy. If the Party wished to involve itself in armaments, then 
for the sake of clear lines of command both the Gauleiters and the Gau eco- 
‘nomic advisers under Bormann should in all armaments matters be sub- 
ordinated to himself as the responsible minister. * 


© Ihid.,Aug. 1944, 228-9, 252-3. 

Letter of protest from Speer to Bormann, 6 Oct. 1944, BA R 1573. 

Telex from Speer to Bormann, 7 Oct. 1944, ibid. 
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Speer thus raised the question ofa possible change of system, which he hoped 
to use for keeping Goebbels and Bormann in check. Hitler, however, was 
‘unwilling to arbitrate in this power-struggle among his closest collaborators, 
Bormann therefore avoided open argument in the Fihrer’s presence, and 
promised Speer that the Gauleiters would report to him directly in matters 
concerning armaments." Speer’s offers to involve the Party were assessed by 
Goebbels as so little ‘attractive’ that, in his opinion, the Party would probably 
‘show no inclination to concern itself with them any further.” As had happened 
in the spring, massive criticism and interference by other Nazi grandees and 
rivals revealed the battered standing of the armaments minister. Thus Himmler 
and Ley again intervened with detailed criticism of individual armaments pro- 
grammes, accusing Speer of omissions and mistakes—criticism that he, equally 
well prepared, managed to rebut.” 

In spite of this “harassing fire’ Speer won a partial victory in that Bormann was 
compelled to return to him the manpower withdrawn from armaments. Hitler 
moreover signed a proclamation to factory managers, drafted by Speer, con- 
firming the system of self-management and the authority of the armaments 
minister.” However, complaints about direct interference by Gauleiters in 
firms’ personnel policy did not cease, so that Speer was compelled time and 
again to stand up to Bormann.” If the Party secretariat continued to involve 
itself in such weighty matters without prior consultation with the armaments 
ministry, he said, then it would also have to take over responsibility for arma- 
ments. He had ‘successfully’ discharged his task for more than two years and, 
despite growing difficulties, was still able to extract the maximum possible from 
‘war production. As the Gauleiters had questioned his production figures, Speer 
now tried to question the Party secretariat’s manpower figures.”* Statistics have 
always been a ready tool of the powerful. 

(Ona far-ranging tour of the troops in the west Speer garnered arguments for 
his thesis that it was more important to deliver more weapons and ammunition 
than to hand over armaments workers as substitute soldiers to Himmler, or as 
diggers of fortifications to the Gauleiters. It was also important to him to create 
the impression that the troops, dispirited after their heavy losses through their 
withdrawal, had regained their self-confidence through the deliveries of new 
weapons and gained an ‘impressive picture of the achievements of the German 
armaments industry’.”* 

“The stagnation or even decline in armaments ourput—in contrast to the pre- 
ceding two years—now no longer ensured adequate political backing for Speer; 
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pischarisma as the guarantor of final victory’ was perceptibly fading. Positions 
he had conquered during the expansion of his sphere of power were being 
and were lost; the ways and means for his earlier successes in produc- 
Gon had to be abandoned. 
his staff continued to discover rationalization reserves in certain 
of industry, Speer had to prevent the mobilization of these reserves in 
Sse they confirmed his rivals in their belief that the armaments industry was 
Srerstaffed."” New proposals for closing down or converting factories were 
owever insufficient to cover even the industry's most important requirements 
for the means of production. Speer therefore had to defend his territory at 
all costs. New “booty” that might have relieved the pressure no longer 
‘existed, cither within the Reich or within the rapidly shrinking German sphere 
of power. 

(On the one hand he expected his departmental heads to maintain their opti- 
mnism in spite of the difficult military situation, and to ensure that no despon- 
dency set in anywhere. On the other, everyone was to focus on his own field. He 
too was confining himself to the tasks set him’”—but this, under the jungle laws 
ofthe Nazi hierarchy, was already tantamount to resignation. His appeals to the 
‘fanatical faith’ of his staff, his confident predictions that he would break the 
enemy's supremacy in the air and further boost the output of armaments—all 
these were just an empty fagade.” They were no longer able to produce the kind 
of vigorous confidence that would have led to success in the struggle between 
the agencies. The outcome was recorded in the Speer-Chronik: ‘It emerged over 
the next few weeks that the Party agencies proved stronger than the factory 
managers and the armaments agencies.”” 

In August 1944, as the decline in war production began, Speer once more 
hoped to trigger a ‘wave of optimism’ like that when he had assumed office in 
1942.‘With our optimism and with our belief in the fulfilment of our tasks we 
then swept along with us many people in armaments and war production,’ he 
told the main committee for weapons.” If arms output were to continue rising, 
Speer's empire would be safe. But this hope was deceptive, as was his impression 
from the conference with the Gauleiters. 

One week after his address there Speer, at a working meeting with the chair- 
‘men of the armaments commissions—of whose effect in the Gaue he had great 
‘expectations—painted a totally unrealistic picture. The meeting at Poznasi, 
he claimed, represented a turning point. “The enthusiasm with which the 
Gauleiters are prepared to support our work unconditionally and to hitch them- 
Aelves to our wagon is quite extraordinary,’ Speer declared. The Party, too, he 
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said, was willing to involve itself in these tasks." Whether the armaments minis. 
ter’s stubborn optimism was betraying a growing detachment from reality, of 
‘whether he was trying, with this glowing-colours support, to send his staff into 
battle with the Gauleiters, one cannot tell. 


6. ORGANIZATIONAL ADJUSTMENTS 


In fact Speer was having to begin to adjust his power-base to the rapid changes, 
‘With army armaments having been taken over by Himmler there was a danger 
that the SS economy would achieve further penetrations. Whereas the arma- 
ments minister had so far always succeeded in forcing the army ordnance office 
back into line, he now had to expecta revival ofthe military command economy, 
However, Himmler, as commander of the replacement training army, depended 
on the armaments minister for delivering a maximum amount of weapons in the 
shortest possible time. In adjusting the new balance of power both sides had to 
make concessions. 

‘Speer promised a faster flow of weapons and ammunition from the factories 
to the front. To that end he wanted to get industry to deliver complete weapons 
and equipment in future, ie, to switch the fitting of tanks with their optical and 
electrical equipment from the army armaments supply depots to the manufac- 
turers.” In which case the figures at the end of each month would always reflect 
only those items of equipment that were in fact instantly available to the front, 

In his negotiations with Himmler’s deputy as chief of army armaments and 
commander of the replacement training army, SS-Obergruppenfithrer and 
‘Waffen-SS Lt. Gen. Hans Jattner, who firmly rejected the surrender of the army 
‘ordnance supply depots, Speer merely reached an agreement to postpone dis- 
‘cussions on the subordination of the army ordnance supply depots in favour of 
more pressing issues.” His efforts to prevent a resurgence of independent devel- 
‘opment work in the ordnance office” likewise met with scant success, since the 
SS had a major interest in enlarging its own armaments base. 

‘The army ammunition establishments were also to come under Speer's man- 
‘agement in order to shorten the throughput of ammunition, which was taking 
anything up to three months from delivery by industry to storage near the front, 
In addition, the armaments minister wanted to take over all the repair capacities 


© Speers address toa working meeting of chairmen of armaments committees, 10 Aug. 1944,BA 
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ofthe army in the homeland area.""To that end Speer had appointed the chief of 
his own transport organization as ‘commissioner for motor vehicle repair’. 

However, the parallel Wehrmacht institutions in no way subordinated them- 
selves to him. At that time some 495,000 men were engaged in maintenance and 
repair. The army, in particular, refused to send its vehicles in need of repair back 
into Germany for a thorough overhaul, because the units knew from experience 
that they seldom got them back"*—they were often assigned to newly raised or 
other units. Speer also tried, in view of the growing crisis in transport, to per- 
uade the chief of army transport, General Gercke, to introduce drastic changes. 
He offered to make his own specialists available to unravel the transport system, 
and shorten transport routes by eliminating unnecessary intermediate storage 
depots."”To prevent the threatening collapse of delivery figures he moreover got 
Hitler to authorize him to suspend industrial expansion plans, unless they could 
te completed by the middle of 1945, in favour of current production.” This 
meant, above all, a ‘plundering of mechanical engineering’. The growth of the 
armaments industry thus came to an end. The study on a ‘minimal economic 
space’, demanded by Hitler, left no doubt that following the loss of the principal 
foreign sources the raw materials available could, at best, guarantee only just 
about one year’s war production. This was no basis for any meaningful planning. 

Small wonder that personal tensions between the minister and Hans Kehrl, 
the chief of his planning office and of the raw-materials office, continued to 
grow.The fact that Speer complained about the excessively ‘independent life’ of 
the planning office, and that its chief, in turn, complained that he was hardly 
ever able to report to the minister, was an indication of the incipient erosion of 
economic policy.” In organizational terms Speer’s inclination ‘to grant industry 
astrong influence against the greatly swollen ministerial apparatus’ meant the 
diminution of the influence of the raw-materials office which alone was respon- 
sible for factory output. 

Being diverted from future problems by the urgent demands of day-to-day 
ones may indeed at first have given Speer the confident belief ‘that we have 
nowhere yet reached the point when our reserves are exhausted and we have to 
live hand to mouth’,”' His most important objective was to keep fighter produc- 
tion high at all costs, in order thus to overcome the crisis. Once the fighters 
chased swarms of the enemy bombers away, the rest of armaments production 
would revive, 

‘At the first conference of those responsible for aircraft construction—after 
the change of responsibilities—Saur wished Speer to appear as a ‘whipper-in’ 
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himself. He was to announce that he would no longer tolerate poor performance 
by certain factories but would, if necessary, change the management. “There is 
a lot of evidence that some managers, for reasons of their firm’s interest, are 
‘simply not willing to take an active part in increasing output and thereby to 
underpin victory. Manpower freed by the deletion of aircraft types or other dis. 
positions is being hoarded. We meet with resistance and excuses when labour ig 
tobe transferred to where there is a shortage and where others are slaving away, 
overburdened.” Orders were not being obeyed, and sabotage was being prac. 
tised. Saur demanded exemplary behaviour of all factory managers and gave 
orders for a close tie-up with the armaments staff. Representatives of firms were 
to be detailed to the armaments staff, works representatives on that staff were 
to act as supervisors and helpers in the factories. If despite this peak perfor- 
mance was not achieved, then the works representative would one day switch 
from being a helper to being a ‘commissar’ by ‘ruthlessly intervening to put 
‘an end to unsatisfactory conditions and secing to the removal of the person 
responsible’.”” 

‘When speaking the armaments minister used considerably more moderate 
Janguage. Much as he was concerned with production figures, he was also most 
‘anxious to gain the sympathy of the managers and industrialists and not to allow 
any talk about unsatisfactory conditions or sabotage. He expressly stated that 
he was a determined opponent of court-martial proceedings in cases of unsatis- 
factory production. Only a body of experts was capable of judging possible 
mistakes. But this should not be mistaken for softness. ‘We want the whole of 
industry to emerge clean from this war, which is why we must eliminate those 
who are guilty of such things'—but these were surely only sporadic cases, Above 
all, Speer asked for their trust, promised support, and wanted to strengthen 
tunity between firms and the ministry so as together to achieve a common goal.” 

“The output figures for fighter aircraft certainly justified the confidence he had 
invested—from 2,305 in July 1944 the monthly rate rose further to 2,677 in 
December. The total number of aircraft produced, however, dropped over the 
‘same period from 4,075 to 3,105."*The figures for armour, equally important for 
‘Speer’s political prestige, also showed a rising tendency towards the end of the 
year: July 1944 = 1,680; December 1944: = 1,840. The actual output of tanks, 
however, declined, showing a major rise only for the Jagd-Panzer-38 as the 
‘capacities in Bohemia were now being more effectively used, Admittedly, there 
‘was no question of the increases promised by Speer in his ‘victory programme’, 
and as late as August 1944 regarded by him as attainable. Behind individual 
‘success figures’ the general decline of armaments production was becoming 
increasingly apparent. 
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speer’s difficulties were primarily due to the enemy's conduct of the war 
which, fo an ever-increasing measure, was crushing the Wehrmacht’s personnel 
jod matériel, reducing the scope of the German armaments industry, and pro- 
sively destroying the installations and vital arteries of war production. How- 
ver, the armaments minister was being weakened also by internal friction. In 
his struggle against the reduction of his staff through Hitler's demands and the 
Party's interference he was in the end in a hopeless position. This made him all 
the more anxious to keep his organization together and limit his losses. He was 
fcting like a commander in the field during a delaying action—constantly 
encouraging his men and preventing any despondency. 


7. THE INCIPIENT BREAK-UP OF THE WAR ECONOMY 


‘Atever-shorter intervals Speer assembled his representatives out in the regions, 
where they had to organize arms manufacture under the most difficult condi- 
tions.’The central direction of the war economy was clearly falling apart, with 
control shifting to the provinces which, in their struggle for survival, would soon 
‘be standing on their own. At a conference of the chairmen of armaments com- 
mittees, armament inspectors, and military district representatives on 19 
September 1944 Speer had already prepared his staff for this situation.” 

‘He regretted that the principle of uniform command in armaments had been 
broken over the preceding few weeks, but was unable to promise a remedy. The 
task now was‘to do everything to avoid becoming resigned to the state of affairs 
spreading in our Mittelinstanz and among our factory managers. In the interest 
of our fatherland we must hold our banner high and, in defiance of all opposi- 
tion, attempt to do everything to keep armaments and war production at a high 
level? 

Even though Speer did not want this to be seen as a matter of his personal 
prestige, it was clear that it did also affect his own position. The protection of 
firms was moreover best assured if they were not completely surrendered to the 
local Party agencies, to the Reich defence commissioners—in other words, to 
the Gauleiters. Clear directives were therefore needed for production in, or the 
evacuation of, threatened regions. 

Speer was able to point out that, at his request, the Fahrer had ordered no 
feneral evacuation and no ‘scorched earth’, Only a small number of factories 
Which were of quite exceptional importance to armaments and war production 
Were to be relocated. All other enterprises were to continue working to the last 
Moment to provide the forces with what they urgently needed at the front. 
Senseless destruction was to be avoided. Key centres such as power stations and 


ther vital installations were only to be ‘crippled’, so that they could be speedily 
‘arted up again.” 
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‘Speer here mapped out his ‘survival’ programme for the final phase of the 
war, which was perceptibly approaching in the autumn of 1944. As the enemy 
‘was advancing he was ensuring, in alliance with the fighting forces, the survival 
of firms and factories for the period after the occupation—hardly anyone was 
still taking the talk about reconquest seriously—by keeping their workforce 
and installations intact. This survival strategy also assured the armaments 
‘minister himself a maximum of personal influence and security, both in during 
the defeat and afterwards. His principal role would be in opposing the growing 
influence of the Party, and the ‘twilight of the gods’ mood, in the Fuhrer’s 
headquarters. 

‘The economy's struggle for survival was the responsibility of Speer’s repre- 
sentatives in the provinces. The minister called on them ‘in this critical period’ 
to work indefatigably to put his policy into practice and to set a shining example 
to workers and managers. This included also abstemiousness where alcohol was 
concerned, One's own shaken nerves must not—as had happened frequently 
already—be displayed publicly by secking ‘refuge in nightly alcoholic intoxica~ 
tion’. All disputes must be settled internally. Under no circumstances should 
members of the armaments commissions fight out quarrels in front of a wider 
Circle, thereby giving other agencies an opportunity for intervention. Finally 
‘came the appeal: ‘We must put our persons in the firing line, where a firing line 
‘can exist for us. You may rest assured that I shall set you a good example’—a 
promise he did indeed keep with his tours of the fronts. 

But those fronts were still a good distance away; the final hour had not yet 
struck. So there were hold-on slogans, and optimism. In mid-September 1944 
‘Speer was able to describe the war situation as by no means unfavourable.’The 
disasters in the west and in the east seemed to have been overcome, solid fronts 
had established themselves and been supplied with the armaments output of the 
‘victory programme’. “Whether o not we succeed in deriving advantages from 
this small space, from this so-called inner line, is a matter for our soldiers. But 
we can be sure that what we shall be producing over the next few months will be 
sufficient to hold this inner line.’ 

It is unlikely that anyone in a responsible position in Berlin still believed in a 
turning point in the war—nor did Speer. The Luftwaffe chief of staff, for 
instance, thought it just possible to defend the area between Rhine and Vistula, 
provided overall industrial capacity was further increased and all manpower 
‘and material resources were ‘unconditionally’ used for rearming the German 
Luftwaffe” —a utopian demand that Goring interpreted as defeatism and used 
‘a8 a reason for finding a new chief of the general staff. 

At the beginning of October 1944 Hitler had to accept that the preceding 
‘months’ high consumption had led to the exhaustion of all stocks and reserves, 
‘and that in practice the forces were having to be supplied directly from new pro- 
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guction. The Wehrmacht leadership had in consequence lost its freedom of 

In the hope of weather conditions unfavourable for the enemy air forces 

ver the next few months he gave orders for Fuhrer reserves’ to be set up, which 

wwere to be available to himself for ‘special operations’.** What the armaments 

minister and the generals were no longer able to accomplish, was thus to be 
by the higher power of the weather. 

Seen overall, it is clear that while the ‘victory programme’ of March 1944 led 
toa further boost in German armaments production, it also marked the road 
into collapse. When Speer boasted that the armaments output of 1944 would 
have been sufficient completely to re-equip 225 infantry divisions and raise 45 
new tank divisions,” he was concealing the fact that this equipment would have 
‘been used up on the battlefield as fast as it was manufactured, and was therefore 
not enough to give superiority or victory. The summer of 1944 was a once-for-all 
«effort that could not be repeated. 

Within eight months armaments dropped back to a level they had first 
reached in June 1942. Naval and air armaments even declined to the level of 
carly 1942, 8 did production of propellants and prime movers. Although certain 
programmes, such as the infantry programme, continued to run at full stretch, 
production of heavy weapons had to be cut back to such a degree that adequate 
supplies could no longer be organized. In consequence Germany's enemies 
could not be halted at the Reich’s borders. 


Temembers of his staff, was simultaneously a thank-you and a leave-taking. 
‘The‘difficulties ofthe past few months’, it said, had prevented ms 
tovstown-to-earth experts’ from being assembled once more. His pride at 
‘ving ept the war economy alive, in spite ofthe great damage done tore cara 
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PART IIT 


‘Management of Human Resources, Deployment of the 
Population, and Manning the Armed Forces in the 
‘Second Half of the War (1942-1944) 


BERNHARD R. KROENER 


I. In the Eye of the Storm 
(Summer 1942 to Spring 1943) 


1, MEASURES TO CONTROL THE DEPLOYMENT 
OF THE POPULATION 


‘Tue Soviet counter-attack in the winter of 1941/2 had a profound and 
far-reaching effect on the ideological self-confidence of the National Socialist 
ime and the ruling civil and military elite, 

For the first time, cracks began to appear in the myth of invincibility, the 
unshakeable conviction that there was now no military power on the borders of 
the Reich that could successfully challenge the might of the German forces. The 
armed conflict with the United ‘States, which it had been intended to postpone 
until the Soviet Union had been defeated, upset the prevailing strategic plans of 
theThird Reich. The showdown with the United States and the breakthrough to 
world domination were to have followed once military control of the European. 
mainland had been secured. They now had to be undertaken in considerably 
{ess favourable circumstances. There would be a short breathing space before 
‘American arms and manpower were deployed in the European theatre, and this 
offered the Reich a slender hope. Another as yet incalculable factor was the out- 
‘come of the operations in the Pacific undertaken by Germany's Axis ally, Japan." 

‘This strategic situation and the unexpectedly high losses in men and matériel 
‘on the eastern front convinced even the Nazi leadership, still basking in the suc 
«cess ofthe first phase of the war, that all available resources in materials and pat 
ticularly manpower would now have to be mobilized. Twice since the outbreak 
of war, the people had been led to believe that victory was imminent. Now, two 
and a half years later, they would have to be asked to bear fresh burdens. The 
feat of mental gymnastics required to persuade them to accept the new situa- 
tion represented a considerable challenge for the regime and its propaganda 
machine, In December 1941, Goebbels privately submitted to Hitler a first 
memorandum on preparing for total war’, and the Fahrer decree of 25 January 
1942 on the further simplification of the administration accordingly opened 
With a reference to ‘the present state of total war, in which the German people 
are engaged in a life-and-death struggle’.’It is true that at this point Hitler used 
the same terminology as Goebbels, but not yet in the same sense. For Hitler, 
the paraphernalia of total war was conceived primarily as a rhetorical device in 
4 political and ideological apocalypse. The traumatic experiences of the First 
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World War, in which mass mobilization, an unfavourable outcome, and an 
unstable government at home had led directly to revolution and collapse, had 
made a deep and lasting impression not only on Hitler but also on the ruling 
elite of the Third Reich. "The Reich minister for public enlightenment and pro- 
paganda, on the other hand, was deliberately harking back to the revolutionary 
fervour of the NSDAP, the National Socialist German Workers’ Party, in its 
period of struggle." Thus, at a secret ministerial conference, he swore his closest 
colleagues—whom he occasionally and quite aptly described as yes-men—to 
the fundamental change that now had to be made in the propaganda policy of 
the Third Reich. To Goebbels’s mind, Churchill's rallying cry of “blood, toil, 
tears, and sweat’ in 1940 was a perfect propaganda instrument to mobilize 
popular support in the situation in Germany at the end of 1941.” 

Although tentative ideas of negotiating peace from a position of strength were 
being canvassed within the military high command as early as October 1941,° 
the government propaganda machine at first sought to stiffen the people's 
resolve with exhortations to hold out. In March 1942, Goebbels closed his 
‘speech to a rally in Linz with a call to face the times with ‘a heart of iron’. The 
phrase was borrowed from Frederick the Great, who had used it in a letter 
expressing his feelings after the defeat at Kolin during the Seven Years’ War, and 
itwas highly apt now in the National Socialists’ carefully constructed endurance 
scenario.” 

‘The term ‘total war’ was used more and more frequently in official corre- 
spondence within the Wehrmacht after the spring of 1942,"a clear sign that those 
in charge had gradually become aware that the mobilization of the Third Reich's 
resources was now in crisis. Human resources represented a raw material that 
could not readily be replaced, and must accordingly be more strictly and care- 
fully husbanded. There must be a new drive to mobilize untapped reserves of 
manpower within the Reich and above all in the occupied territories, to provide 
Germany with the means to conduct the war. 

‘The centralization required in this situation presented the leading figures 
in the regime with new opportunities to extend their power-base, Goebbels 
endeavoured to persuade Hitler that the power of the word was the key t0 
increased productivity and that he, Goebbels, should coordinate all efforts in 
this area. Himmler, who had organized the campaign of extermination by force 
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sobrilliancly in the east now proposed a programme of extermination by work. 
he Hitler Youth leader, Baldur von Schirach, sought to revive an idea popular 
jnthe first months of the war by offering German youth to the Fahrer tohelp the 
areffort. The Reich labour leader, Hierl, who had experience of the RAD, the 
Reich Labour Service, in the east, now suggested that the women's Reich 
Labour Service should be employed in arms production.’ Robert Ley, the 

isationsleiter and leader of the DAF, or German Labour Front, had 
already suggested in the autumn of 1941 that he should be appointed Reich 
‘commissioner for foreign labour, claiming that the DAF manpower department 
ould remedy all the failings that had come to light in this area." 

“The administrative infighting that had been acceptable when the country was 
winning was now an increasingly dangerous handicap. The appointment of 
‘Thuringia Gauleiter Fritz Sauckel to the post of general plenipotentiary for 
manpower was preceded by power struggles that clearly illustrate the effects of 
rule by special agency. Under wartime conditions, these agencies were increas~ 
ingly an expression of a hectic desire to do something frustrated by competition 
among those in authority. 


(a) The Appointment of the General Plenipotentiary for Manporser (GBA) 

‘The OKW, as a major client, had already asked Hitler at the end of October 
1941 to transfer 3 million Soviet prisoners of war to work in German industry." 
Keitel was pressing with increasing urgency for a manpower supremo to be 
appointed." 

Ina move to frustrate the ambitions of the German Labour Front, which saw 
this as another job for its manpower department, Goring had given the task of 
‘organizing the employment of Russians to the manpower branch of the Four- 
Year Plan organization." Friedrich Syrup, state secretary in the Reich ministry 
‘oflabour, was to have been put in charge, but he fell ill and Ministerialdirektor 
‘Werner Mansfeld was appointed instead. At the same time, Todt too had been 
active, instructing a industrialist in central Germany to prepare to employ 
Russian prisoners of war in the war economy.'*It became clear in January 1942 
that, in addition to the available prisoners of war, more civilians from the occu- 
Pied territories would have to be brought in to work in Germany. This and the 
first tentative proposals for widespread mobilization of German civilians 
brought home to the regime the devastating effects the requisite measures could 
have on domestic policy. So it was logical that this potentially explosive remit 
should be given to a leading Party member. The first, albeit limited, moves 
towards centralization in this socially highly sensitive area show that Hitler was 
‘ot the only one to have seen the writing on the wall after the Russian winter.” 
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In the first years of the war, any measures designed to meet the manpower 
‘requirements of the war economy more effectively had been rejected out ofhand 
by the Gauleiters. Remembering the closing phase of the First World War, they 
were anxious to stabilize the productivity and morale of their industrial work- 
force in the long term.'* So one advantage of appointing a Gauleiter was that 
someone close to Hitler could expect extra solidarity from his fellow-Gauleiters, 
‘who might be persuaded to hold back and allow him to carry through unpopu- 
Jar measures. Another was that Gauleiters had direct access to Hitler by virtue 
of their office, and could consequently obtain Fihrer orders and directives. 

Speer, an excellent tactician, was well aware of these advantages and as soon 
as he took office he advised Hitler to appoint the Gauleiter for Lower Silesia, 
Karl Hanke, as general plenipotentiary for manpower (Generalbevollmachtigter 

‘fir den Arbeitseinsatz, GBA)."” Speer’s only motive was to ensure that the 
appointee would be answerable to the armaments minister. As the Gauleiter 
would be close to Hitler, Speer considered that the proposed candidate should 
certainly not be one of the ‘alte Kampfer’ (NSDAP members from the early 
days). Such a man would inevitably have the edge over the minister, who was 
younger and had less Party experience. Bormann had already managed to pre~ 
vent Ley from increasing his influence, and would certainly not now wish to see 
‘Speer improve his position in a way that would disturb the delicate balance of 
power at the centre of the regime. Itis true that the appointment of Fritz Sauckel 
averted the danger of the plenipotentiary coming within some other sphere of 
influence, but the risk remained that yet another special agency would be 
created, adding to the administrative chaos. 

At this point, the Reich chancellery stepped in. Its efforts were embodied in 
the Fahrer decree of 21 March 1942,"" under which the GBA was instructed 
to report to the special commissioner for the Four-Year Plan and to use the 
services of departments III (wages) and V (manpower) of the Reich ministry of 
labour. Thus, the regime managed to gain a foothold in the Reich ministry of 
labour and open up a serious breach in the structure of the established admin- 
istrative hierarchy at its weakest point. The favourite occupation in the first half 
of the war had been setting up new departments; the hallmark of the second was 
to be attacking and undermining established institutions on the pretext of 
‘simplifying and centralizing the administration’. Thus the deteriorating situa- 
tion in the field gave the regime an opportunity to storm military and bureau- 
cratic strongholds that had so far held out against it. Under this new pressure, 
the administrative elite generally confined itself to maintaining the hallowed 
independence of the various ministries. Any desire to mount a defence against 
an alien ideology was always a secondary consideration, 

“The main task Hitler assigned to Sauckel was set out in the preamble to 
the decree of 21 March 1942 in the following terms: “To provide the necessary 
‘manpower for the whole war economy, including arms production, requires # 
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single agency equipped to mect the demands of the war economy, to control the 

ent of all available manpower including foreign labour and prisoners of 
‘ear and to mobilize all as yet untapped reserves of manpower in the Greater 
German Reich, including the Protectorate, and in the Government-General 
nd the occupied territorics."” 

‘Goring, a8 special commissioner for the Four-Year Plan and the GBA’s 
immediate superior, further strengthened Sauckel’s position by investing him 
‘with the legislative powers he himself had received from Hitler.” 

‘Mansfeld had resigned on the ground that he had not had the necessary 
authority to proceed effectively in the face of opposition from the Gauleiters.”” 
Sauckel’s response, in his first order issued on 6 April 1942, was to appoint ‘the 
NSDAP Gauleiters as his commissioners for manpower in the areas under their 
control’. This was intended to tame the overweening pride of the local 
‘National Socialist princelings, anchor them firmly within ‘Sauckel’s organiza- 
tion, and so neutralize them to some extent. As Reich defence commissioners, 
they were responsible for coordinating cooperation between the military and 
civil departments of the defence authorities; as the highest representatives of the 
Party in their areas, they could call on the NSDAP social branches and institu- 
tions to see to the welfare of the labour force; and as Oberprasidenten and 
Reichsstatthalter, the highest administrative authorities and representatives of 
the Reich government in their areas, they had access to officials of the ministry 
ofthe interior.?”"Thus from the moment he took office Sauckel had the support 
‘fan established administrative organization at the centre of government and a 
comprehensive administrative network in the Mittelinstanz, that is to say among 
the NSDAP regional authorities. His task now was to inspire them with the 
necessary determination to serve his purposes. 

‘Sauckel set out the tasks that lay before him in a detailed notice at the end of 
April 1942: 

1. Torecruit the necessary labour force for the massive arms production pro- 

‘gramme. 

2, To provide the necessary labour force to help sow and reap the harvest in 
the Reich and all territories under German control, with the aim of achiev 
ing maximum yields. 

3. To continue to fulfil the programme to provide essential consumer goods 
for the German people.”* 
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‘Sauckel’s deliberately independent line, associated indirectly with an i 

in the power of the head of the Party chancellery, Reich leader 
prevented Speer from achieving what he had sought from the outset, namely 
central control of the whole economy.” 

‘Afurther problem was that these two very different characters could never get 
‘on with one another. Sauckel was later to say that Hitler's idea had been that he 
‘was there to work for Speer’ and that he was ‘essentially Speer's man’. The 
armaments minister, for his part, wanted the GBA to confine himself to pro- 
ducing the labour he, Speer, called for. The Gauleiter had two trump cards in his 
hand, however: direct access to Hitler, and the necessary organization in the 
Minclinstanz to supply labour to meet individual requirements.” At that level, 
‘Speer had nothing equivalent to offer. This may well have been the reason forhis 
increasingly predatory interest in the subordinate war economy organization of 
theWehrmacht High Command. 

Speer claimed that the armaments industry must clearly have precedence (a 
<laim fully justified by the facts), emphasizing the need for the public adminis- 
trative institutions in particular to be fully centralized and rationalized. He 
insisted that at the same time the Party loosen its hold on the economic instru 
ments under its control. The demand that manufacturers be given a large 
measure of ‘self-responsibility’ was bound to cause endless friction precisely 
over supplies of manpower in the Mitelinstanz.” 


(8) The Economic Interests of the SS: Measures to Employ Prisoners 

As the Nazi regime's machinery for repression and later extermination came 
into operation, the number of people in the camps represented an ever- 
increasing source of labour. The regime had concentrated on the employment 
of prisoners from the very beginning. In the critical situation at the end of 
1941 Himmler, the Reichsfuhrer SS, began to build up his own business empire. 
Hitler appears to have welcomed this development, generally speaking. As early 
‘as 12 November 194) ‘4 gathering of SS officers at his headquarters, he was 
heard to say ruefully in connection with the employment of prison inmates: 
‘Himmler will end up running the biggest business in the land.” 

On 26 January 1942, Himmler wrote to the head of the concentration-camp- 
inspectorate, SS-Brigadefuhrer Richard Glicks, to tell him that, ‘since Russian 
Prisoners of war are not expected in the near future’, he would be taking ‘a large 
‘number of the Jews and Jewesses being emigrated from Germany and sending) 
them to the camps. Prepare,’ he continued, ‘to receive 100,000 male Jews and up 
10 50,000 Jewesses in the concentration camps in the next few wecks. Large-scale 
tasks and assignments will come to the concentration camps in the next few 
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weeks. SS-Gruppenfibhrer Pobl will instruct you in detail.” A few weeks lat, 
fon 3 March 1942, Himmler delegated responsibility for the concentratgg, 
camps to the SS head office for economic and administrative affairs, ung? 
Pohl. 

(On 16 March, Pohl was given wide-ranging powers to act for the SS in ay 
economic and administrative matters. The same day, he presented himself qt 
Speer’s ministry of armaments and took an order for arms, to be produced 
with the assistance of 25,000 prisoners from the concentration camps ay 
Buchenwald, Sachsenhausen, Neuengamme, Auschwitz, and Ravensbriick," 
was Himmler's intention that the use of prisoners should be ‘exhaustive in the 
true sense of the word, to achieve maximum production’.”’ Speer was undoub. 
edly interested in making rational use of as many prisoners as possible in arms 
production. On the other hand, he was—rightly—suspicious of the efforts ofthe 
SS head office for economic and administrative affairs to have the arms pro- 
duced entirely in the concentration camps under its own control and not subject 
to the armaments inspectorate. It is a remarkable coincidence that the SS began 
to produce small arms in the camps and, almost simultaneously, pressed ahead 
with arrangements to strengthen the Waffen-SS. 

Production of rifles and pistols started in the camps a few weeks later, to 
be followed shortly by the latest model 42 machine-gun and the 37-mm light 
anti-aircraft gun, heavy mortars, and finally Opel-Blitz heavy vehicles.”*From 
the time the special SS units began to be formed, the allocation of volunteers 
and the supply of arms and equipment had been a constant source of confit 
with the departments of the head of army equipment and commander of the 
replacement army. In the atmosphere of competition between the SS and the 
Wehrmacht, the attempt by the SS to start its own arms production business 
raised the stakes considerably, and Speer soon began to feel the effects. 

Although the armaments minister was quite open to the idea of employing 
Prisoners, on technocratic and rational grounds, and had even told Hitler about 
the arrangements he had made with Himmler in this connection, he wanted 
them to work exclusively in munitions factories under his control, not in camps 
beyond his reach. The Reichsfuhrer SS, however, was interested primarily in 
producing equipment to meet the specific needs of the Waffen-SS rather than 
the general requirements of the Wehrmacht.”*In the end, Speer was unable 10 
wrest control over the employment of prisoners away from Himmler. A com- 
promise was eventually reached on production outside the camps, under which 
entire plants or production units were registered as concentration camps and 
secured accordingly.” 

‘Speer did not immediately succeed in achieving the concentrated armaments 
production the war situation demanded, and he therefore tried to set up a coor 
dinating committee to cover areas over which he had little control. This | 
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marly to AW materials, but also to closely connected areas such as man- 
weed transport.” This gave him some—albeit incomplete—control over 
Hips ofthe overall economic lan that had previously escaped him. As general 
Wfsipereacary for armenment fa the Four-Year Pan be had oficial nd com 

ive knowledge of all the economic plans of the Third Reich. In April 
Mrs Hider approved the establishment of Central Planning’." This was to be 
‘94% ministerial body comprising Field Marshal Ethard Mich and Goring’ 
pins Paul Kérner, in addition to Speer, and it was intended primarily 
safgaure thatthe available raw materials were distributed in accordance with 
wre gemands of the war." Human resources and the control of manpower were 
ire sidered only in the early phase of Central Planning." As the war went on, 
Greet agreements Between Speer and Sauckel proved to be a more efficient way 
ofmanaging matters. : 
fhad set out fo create an efficient, modern administration capable of 
smestng the arms production targets. Staff were in the main recruited not from 
the relevant administrative authorities but from local authorities and industry. 
“This staffing structure was ideally suited to Speer’s way of working and, com- 
fined with the confidence of manufacturers and direct access to Hitler, it ent 
ths polices an impetus that was to form the basis of his almost mythical reputa- 
tion as a miracle-worker in the area of armaments." 

‘Snuckel's approach was completely different. The National Socialists had 
aiways regarded the organization of working life as an eminently political issue. 
‘They had early rejected the concept of the ‘labour market’ as liberalist, prefer~ 
ring deployment of manpower’, a phrase that echoed the terminology of the 
front line and had a special resonance in wartime conditions.** The 1940 DAF 
‘soldiers of labour’ campaign, which harked back to a pre-war publication on 
the same subject by Robert Ley, gained additional impetus in the increasingly 
critical situation in the spring of 1942." So it was ideologically appropriate for 
Sauckel t approach his work primarily as a Party official. As such, he set out to 
apply ‘the powerful inner forces of the National Socialist philosophy on care and 
leadership’ to the deployment of manpower." ‘The machinations of Sauckel, 
Himmler, and to a lesser extent Speer explain the rise of special agencies in the 
second half of the war at the expense of the traditional instruments of the state 
cxccutive, thus representing an important stage in the establishment of the 
Fabrer state, or National Socialist rule in Germany. 

‘Against a background of impending military disaster, the National Socialist 
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regime reached what might be termed its ‘specific state’ The ugly features of 
totalitarian regime now stood clearly revealed, its policy of contempt for 
humanity reflected most conspicuously in the way it treated its subjects, work. 
ers and soldiers alike. It remains to be seen whether, and to what effect, the 
various institutions of the Third Reich that were responsible for mobilizing 
the people during the war complied with these requirements, and whether some 
of them openly or covertly resisted. 

Inhis first major public speech as Reich minister for armament and ammunj- 
tion on 18 April 1942, Speer said: ‘with the recruitment to be expected in the 
‘course of the summer, manpower is the key to the success or failure of the arms 
production targets we have set. ... Party member Saucke! has embarked on his 
task with enormous energy and with the full confidence of our loyal Party 
members. He will carry it through to a successful conclusion." This was a pub- 
lic reminder to the GBA that he had a duty to perform. Speer added, almost 
in passing, ‘also, at my suggestion, Gauleiter Sauckel has been appointed 
general plenipotentiary for manpower by the Fuhrer and invested by the Reich 
marshal, to whom he is answerable, with extraordinary powers to issue direc- 
tives’, thus astutely presenting himself as the key figure behind Sauckel's 
appointment!" In this way, he let it be known that he had direct access to Hitler, 
leaving Goring to take responsibility forall the damaging raids Sauckel was sub- 
sequently to make on others’ preserves. Speer wanted Sauckel to be at his beck 
and call. He wished him every success, and did not care how he went about 
achieving it, Milward’s view that Sauckel was “far from being Speer's too!" 
appears to be only superficially correct. It is true that Sauckel tried to meet 
Speer’s demands independently, without recourse to the minister's department, 
bur the pressure to meet those demands ultimately dictated the inhuman 
methods he used. Thus Speer must be held at least indirectly responsible 
for Sauckel’s excesses. 

Speer's predecessor, Todt, had had to devote much of his energy to protecting 
the armaments industry from the recruiting offices’ insatiable demands for 
manpower. Speer was now in a position to pass demands on to Sauckel without 
having to answer for any of his mistakes or setbacks.” 


2, DEPLOYMENT OF MANPOWER 
(a) The Disempowwerment of the Military Control Authorities: Defeat 
of the War Economy and Armaments Department 
‘The political and military leaders of the Reich had hoped that a last effort would 


bring decisive victory in the east in the course of the 1942 campaign, and thi 
now appeared to have been achieved with the Wehrmacht’s territorial gains in 


Speech by Speer on the organization of the armaments sector, 8 Apr. 1942,.BA R 3/1547, (0 
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soe spring: Once sts, & seemed, the people liad been spared the toral matt 
(BSon dhe government had been considering at the beginning ofthe year. While 
we GBA set about organizing the mass deportation of workers, particularly 
from the occupied areas in the east,” Speer created the necessary administrative 
onditions for putting the German industrial workforce to efficient use in arms 

wuction. However, that goal could be achieved only by outbidding the 
vilitary war economy and armaments organization's claims to be leaders in the 
feld. Under the threat of competition with Sauckel's arrangements in the 
‘Miaelinstanz, Speet frst set his sights on the less formidable target of the mili- 
tary war economy: organization.” General Thomas, for his part, sought—as he 
tad done in the earlier phases of the war—to make up for the latent weakness of 
his department by cooperating loyally with a stronger partner, be it Goring or 
‘Todt. He hoped to secure the goodwill of Todt's successor likewise by offering to 
work with him in a constructive way. Speer knew exactly how the military com- 
mand economy had performed in the past, and he had no interest in partner- 
ships he wanted control, and he was in a better position from the outset." The 
situation he inherited from his predecessor gave him a powerful voice in the area 
‘Of military supplies. The head of army equipment and commander of the 
replacement army, General Fritz Fromm, had painful memories of failure on 
the part of the OKW to support his requests for military equipment, and he saw 
Speer as an ally who looked strong enough to represent his forces’ interests 
successfully to Hitler. Together with Milch, who thought this would be the best 
way of advancing the interests of the Luftwaffe, Fromm was therefore among 
the first to support the armaments minister,” thus giving him a hold on the 
unwieldy organization of the army ordnance department. 

“The OKW’s war economy and armaments department (Wehrwirtschafts- und 
Riistungsamt, WiRGAmt) thus had no allies in the upper echelons of the military 
hierarchy in March 1942, when Speer began systematically to undermine the 
powers of the military war economy organization. The minister scored his first 
success at the beginning of May when, with the help of a Fahrer order and with 
ltd resistance from Thomas who had failed to foresee this consequence of his, 
kind offer of partnership, he took over the armaments department, leaving the 
war economy department within the Wehrmacht High Command. 

‘Thomas initially took personal control of both departments." Contrary to 
Speer’s original promise that the armaments department should be an indepen- 
dent department within the ministry, reporting direct to him, a partial reorgani- 
zation was started at once, Ri IV group (manpower) was absorbed into the 
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s-supply department, and a special group set up in the war econ 
sere within the OKW to liaise with key contact points in the nilitary 
depfcement organization.” Spee’ real interest, namely to keep the military 
fareaueracy out of the armaments production process as far as possible, is a 
buffing theme in all the discussions between his ministry and dhe Wehrmacht 
espe summer and autumn of 1942. In the manpower sector, this policy meant 
spat ee recruiting offices no longer had any direct influence on the release from 
inte employment of men eligible for call-up. “The question of whether the 
1 should continue to be concerned with employment needs to be 
‘without delay.” This statement is symptomatic of the pre-emptive bid to 
xt Speers recruitment of armaments experts soon after he took office as a ait 
"The aim was clearly that the military should be concerned exclusively 
hte conduct of the war in the field, a view that Hitler increasingly shared.”” 
Hider considered that a war economy general staff, closely modelled on 
's ideas and advocated by Thomas from the beginning of the war, 
ould give the military too much influence over the civil sector.”* This would 
Sppeat to call into question the Party's claims to absolute authority. Also, ifthe 
alitary had specific authority to issue orders, it might have a damaging effect 
‘on the major industrialists’ morale and their willingness to cooperate.” The 
Workforce would have to be asked to accept rationalization and work multiple 
Shifts to increase productivity and, in this context, a Party-based organization 
uch as that of the armaments minister and the general plenipotentiary for man- 
power appeared to offer a better solution. Although very different in character, 
Speer and Sauckel were in fact complementary, one inspired by a fierce deter~ 
mination to gain political power, the other marked by a brutal ability to enforce 
it!"The war was clearly beginning to require full mobilization and exploitation 
ofthe available human resources, and Speer and Sauckel between them offered 
the regime an assurance that this could be achieved. In that sense, they estab- 
lished an effective working partnership. The power struggles between them 
must therefore be regarded as demarcation disputes over their respective 
spheres of influence rather than an expression of any fundamental disagreement 
about methods of mobilizing the war economy.*' 


 OKW/WiAmUStab, KTB, VO/RGAmt beim RM{BuM, 17 June 1942, file note on discussion 
‘th Sutsat De Schieber on 16 June: ‘Responsibility forthe manpower division ofthe armaments 
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{ervaded othe GBA for instructions to be issued to the employment office, of othe armaments 
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(b) The Newe Order in the Mittelinstanz: From War Economy Staff Units to 
Armaments Committees 
‘To regulate the flow of labour, that is to protect the armaments industry from 
the effects of full conscription, it was crucial that Speer’s ministry be in control 
in the Mitrelinstanz. Todt's ‘healthy competition’ with the Wehrmacht’s powerful 
war economy organization was now succeeded by a determined policy of slash 
and burn, destruction, and Gleichschaltung (enforced standardization)." Todt 
had failed in his attempt through the inspection committees to gain some 
influence over the closed and monolithic system of armaments inspections 
conducted by the military.** Speer had initially sought fair and open cooperation 
with Thomas. The Fahrer order of May 1942 opened the way for Speer to under- 
take the regional reorganization of the former WiRGAmt within the Wehrmacht 
High Command, though this did not mean that he was automatically able to 
influence the war economy institutions in the Mittelinstanz." The minister's 
plan to set up war economy staff units was based on the conviction that unified 
control of armaments could be achieved only by amalgamating all the regional 
authorities responsible for armaments production and supplies, with appro- 
priate assistance from his own agents. For this, the military war economy orga- 
nization would have to be largely stripped of its monopoly status, and its 
potential influence neutralized. Speer had explained in late April in response 
to repeated requests from Keitel who wanted to know what this rumour about 
incorporating parts of the military WiRGAmt into Speer’s ministry was all 
about, that ‘this measure was to be regarded as a last resort’. He wanted ‘to work 
very closely with the Wehrmacht war economy organization and strengthen the 
position of the armaments inspectorate’. A tough battle developed over the 
‘next few months, in which the armaments inspectorates—which had no support 
from the military bureaucracy now that the WiRGAmt had bitten the dust— 
‘gradually lost ground to the regional representatives of Speer's ministry.” AS 
in earlier years, the simmering conflicts were primarily about manpower. The 
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jal reproach levelled at the military in the armaments inspectorates was 
princi soldiers, they were naturally on the side of the recruitment offices and 
oat vclined to represent the interests of industry." Even if Sauckel generously 
Meased that milions of foreign workers would be brought in to work in 
3 the needs of the Wehrmacht would have to be met primarily by call- 
Ger the male section of the German population. The decree on key workers, 
[2 in the spring of 1941, protected certain vital programmes against con- 
‘stpxion for the rest of that year. Firms producing tanks, for example, were 
rally completely exempt, and skilled workers in the rest of the armaments 
ist bad to be given eight weeks’ notice of call-up."*In this way, itwas hoped 
vein the necessary time to train workers to replace them. The whole plan was 
fused on largely unrealistic ideas about future developments on the eastern 
font and the losses these would involve, since the political and military leaders 
{ill had delusions on that score in the summer of 1942. On 3 May, Keitel, 
Suuckel, Goring, and Speer announced, as a precautionary measure, that a 
inrger number of deferments might have to be cancelled in the summer. About 
11g000 men born between 1919 and 1922, currently in reserved occupations, 
would have to be called up if the losses in the summer campaign were ‘abnor- 
mnal”’The war in the east had however already proved to be ‘abnormal’ in every 
respect. As in the summer of 1941, the Third Reich's political and military 
leaders had initially been dazzled by the army's territorial gains in the south of 
theSoviet Union. As a result, recruitment to the Wehrmacht in the second quar- 
ter of 1942 was distinctly below target, month on month. The organizations 
responsible for recruiting replacements were obliged to reduce their calls on 
thosein reserved occupations by 15-20 per cent on average during that period,” 
Even the head of the OKW recognized that the exceptional increase in arms 
production in recent years would inevitably mean a decrease in the production 
of primary materials, particularly energy, unless the situation was relieved by 
releasing miners serving in the forces.”* 
tthe beginning of June 1942, Inf. Gen. Friedrich Olricht, head of the AHA, 
and Amtsgruppenchef Thomas, the official responsible for recruitment, tried to 
{setthe deferment arrangements changed. They complained that the number of 
‘key workers’ was constantly increasing, and the Wehrmacht was unable to meet 
‘recruitment targets. Key workers would have to be confined to those engaged on 


* The confit was hard fought on both sides. OKW/WIRGAMUStab, KTB, 27 May 1942, state- 
‘ent by Chef Ru, Lt. Col. Betz, to head of department: Speer’s ministry unjustly accused Ran of, 
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finn ia up only replacements are ava, bun thats wot in ne wie the agreed srrange- 
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ape. The chief of the army general staff feared this would have far-reaching 
uo¥itson the furure conduct of military operations. Once again the talks 
tjowed te pattern of previous years, with the same result. As many people as 
foasble were pulled in from occupations that could confidently be expected 
fefro put up much political resistance, the remainder being drafted by order of 
{pe Fahrer.””The‘SS' and‘S’ priority classifications, originally applied to orders 
wipe filed within an agreed time, had expanded co such an extent that most 
wr aments production now fell into one or other of these categories. Any ratio- 
allocation of manpower was consequently impossible. There did not seem to 
emuch prospect of changing the prevailing arrangements in the teeth of oppo~ 
tion from the Wehrmacht supplies offices, and it was therefore decided to 
introduce a new priority classification, “DE” (Dringlichkeit/Engpaffertigung = 
tngenbottleneck production), for orders to be fille first. This was intended to 
support special priority measures of limited scope and duration.’ Clearly the 
failtary war economy bureaucracy, even though it was now largely powerless, 
ould not bear to give up the more or less empty trappings of the command 
Sconomy to which it was so attached. In the summer of 1942, there was still no 
Sign of the approaching storm. On the contrary, at the beginning of July Hitler 
AA still delighted with the renewed German offensive, and expected to be able 
oallow many of the forces in the field to take Ieave in the autumn at least.” 


‘ Pyrthic victory. In return, the minister had to promise to arrange for eligible 
key workers to have eight weeks’ advance training, ”*So long as Hitler refused to 
‘admit any true assessment of the situation, however, the hands of the military 
replacement organization were tied. The defensive manner in which the army 
teneral office submitted its monthly request for recruits, even in July 1942, is a 
{air indication of how matters stood. 

Of total of 134,300 men to be called up, 108,300 were to be from the age 
‘r0up born 1908-21 and 26,000 from those born 1901~7. A resigned note was 
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appended: ‘Only to be called up if local circumstances allow, ... The army 
general office itself does not expect targets to be met.””” Thus, Hitler's ati 
had a direct effect on military replacements. On the strength of the 
military position, Speer was able to use his influence with Hitler to block 
further demands from the military replacement organization until late in the 
‘summer of 1942." As those in reserved occupations usually had no service. 
rience, there was a serious shortage of trained replacements in the winter of 
1942/3 when substantial reinforcements were needed for the field army. 

It would be a mistake, however, to regard Speer’s ambition as the principal 
driving force in the struggle over the Third Reich's dwindling reserves of 
‘manpower. Substantial capacities were tied up in the massive arms production 
drive demanded by Hitler in the aftermath of the crisis in the winter of 1941/2, 
A look at the numbers employed in the armaments firms supervised by the 
Wehrmacht shows that even the newly appointed minister could not work 
‘miracles in changing production priorities. Firms in the aircraft industry still 
‘ruled the roost, even in the summer of 1942. In late summer of that year 1.85m, 
workers were employed in that industry—almost 200,000 more than in the 
military sector. 

In the regional distribution of the German armaments industry, Berlin and 
Brandenburg were the leading centres for firms producing equipment for the 
Luftwaffe, together with the Ruhr which was a key area for the parts industry 
and other products, and the manufacturers of optical and precision engineering 
equipment in the industrial area in the centre of the country. In the overall 
deployment of workers in the armaments industry and the distribution of firms 
in that industry, the priorities set in the pre-war rearmament phase still obtained 
at the beginning of the second half of the war. Under the increasing pressure of 
Allied air attacks, firms gradually began to move to the south-east (the Protec- 
torate) and the east (Silesia). Eventually, after much havering on Hitler's part, 
there was a review of skilled and key workers, producing some cuts after the 
inflated intake of the past few months.” 

‘The graph of manpower allocations in the armaments industry (Diagram 
IIL1.4) clearly shows the rapid rise in numbers drafted into the industry after 
April 1942 and the successful start of the summer offensive. Even in sectors with 
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pcr proiey COMET }), recruitment brought numbers up to almost four times 
elena ge of the provision intended initially to protect irreplaceable 
sts in the armaments industry proper explains the abortive attempt to 
So te ace Oak Pay oes SP, poehers ik eae fs 
tpecoal- mining, sector.” These illusions persisted, in the minds of Hitler and his 
oe sponsible for armaments and manpower, until September 1942. As a 
Frumbers called up to serve in the Wehrmacht fell again dramatically 
fest. Iclooked as though the fatal mistakes made in the summer of 1941 
in ping repeated. There were however important differences from the situa- 
wm fat obtained in the fist year of the war in the east. The military High 
fof mand was clearly already aware in July 1942 that the second campaign 
inst the Soviet Union was also doomed to failure, despite all the territorial 
at had been made, and that the whole war might be lost. While Halder 
sae ino direct conflict with Hitler and resigned, the head of army equipment 
a ler of the replacement army, General Fromm, employed his 
per services in drafting a comprehensive mew memorandum designed to 
‘fpress upon Hitler the necessity of seeking a negotiated peace.‘There is con 
jenble evidence of the existence of this memorandum, but the document 
foe went missing after 20 July 1944."'In a dramatic appeal to the head of the 
Wehrmacht High Command at the beginning of August 1942, the chief of the 
army general staff sought to halt the increasingly obvious wastage, particularly 
in he army on the eastern front, which was to be 720,000 under strength by 
November."It gradually began to dawn on Hitler himself at this stage that, far 
ftom releasing men, it might be necessary to recruit more from the protected 
hhbour force employed in the armaments industry. He obviously thought there 
vas no urgent need to take such a decision, since he spoke vaguely of making up 
hismind some time in the autumn." These examples throw a particularly strong, 
light on the differences between Hitler's views and those of his military leaders 
in the weeks preceding the September crisis. As it became clear that the ambi- 
tious aims of the operation in the east were not going to be achieved and, worse 
sil, that the end of the war was further away than ever, the regime found itself 
inaserious dilemma. As in 1941 the impression had, in order to keep up morale, 
been given that victory was almost within reach, Now once again the people had 
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to be warned that the war would last for another year. Goebbels and his propa. 
‘ganda machine went into overdrive in the autumn of 1942, while the govern. 
ment sought to take people's minds off their hardships by introducing various 
social-policy measures. 

With the army, in particular, making ever more urgent demands for rein. 
forcements and firms not directly involved in core areas of armaments produc. 
tion seeking to keep their staff, the GBA came under increasing pressure. In 
order to maintain the independence of his domain, particularly in the Miizlin. 
sanz, and protect it against the predatory activities of the Speer administration, 
Sauckel obtained a Fuhrer order allowing him to appoint his own commis. 
sioners and thereby set up competing sources of decisions in this area." By 
giving the Gauleiters greater responsibility for manpower, he thought he had 
‘created a centre of Party power in the Mittelinscanz to counterbalance the tradi- 
tional employment agencies and the Wehrmacht. He also hoped by this move to 
gain further support in his energetic efforts to get hold of more workers, notably 
from firms producing consumer goods. This was all the more essential in that 
public opinion and local Party bosses were initially unwilling to accept any fur- 
ther inroads on the consumer-goods industry. Sauckel did his best to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with Bormann on this issue, telling him with reference to 
an article by the head of the central office in Speer’s ministry, Willy Liebe which 
appeared in the Valkischer Beobachter on. 18 October, that ‘steps must be taken to 
‘ensure that the manpower sector as such remains independent, and you can rest 
assured that I am in the process of bringing the men in the various recruiting and 
‘employment offices as close to the Party as I possibly can. I can report that here 
too Ihave found a great many men with impeccable Party credentials.” 

Ina surprise move on 21 October, Speer stated on the subject of control in the 

Mittlinstans: 
In September, only 20 percent of the manpower allocated was placed inthe armaments 
industry proper. That is not in keeping with the agreement between minister Speer and 
Gauleiter Sauckel on the priority to be accorded to armaments. Control must therefore 
be taken over by the armaments offices themselves. In the Mittelinstanz, the inspectorates 
must adopt an aggressive approach towards the manpower offices. The armaments 
offices will in future be responsible for reviewing requests for labour for the whole 
industrial war economy. They will present requests that are found to be in order 0 
the manpower offices and supervise their execution. In all fundamental matters, the 
chain of command from employment office to firm is to pass through the armaments 
administration." 
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Goring wanted to keep Party influence on the Four-Year Plan organization to 
‘a minimum and, with his support, Speer had now set up an effective instrument 
in the Minelinstanz. He astutely ruled that the inspection committees would 
now be succeeded by armaments committees. There would be at least three 
representatives of the Speer administration on the new committees, which were 
intended to ensure that the armaments minister was in full control at that level 
and to ‘preclude any possibility of duplication in tasks connected with the 
armaments economy’—which was what Liebel had demanded in his article of 
18 October.” In that sense, Speer had already issued the necessary instructions 
for implementation, a move that was bound to arouse Sauckel’s suspicions." 

‘Thus the general plenipotentiary for manpower’s representatives in the 
Mitlinstanz were relegated to a subordinate position, and the interests of the 
ministry for armaments took precedence. The GBA's obligation to serve those 
interests was confirmed in a working agreement on the subject at the beginning 
of December 1942.” 

At central level, Speer now decided the order of priority to be accorded to 
armaments requirements and the allocation of workers for the whole industrial 
‘economy. He initially arranged for officials in his own ministry to ascertain the 
labour requirements for the various programmes, leaving Sauckel to make the 
necessary workers available and allocate them as instructed to the firms involved 
in the programmes. 

In this way, Speer consolidated his position in the manpower sector to such an 
extent that all the Wehrmacht’s efforts to make up at least some small part ofits 
shortfall by calling up workers in reserved occupations had litte prospect of suc- 
cess. Even in the face of the heavy losses suffered in August 1942, the minister— 
having first secured Hitler's backing—was only prepared to allow a review ofthe 
armaments industry in individual cases, and would not agree to any set propor- 
tion of workers being designated for call-up.” 


(©) ‘We are Stil Digesting the Occupied Territories’ 

(i) THE EMPLOYMENT OF FOREIGN WORKERS 

‘On 16 October, Goebbels instructed the press to respond to mounting hostile 
claims that Germany was being forced onto the defensive with some such phrase 
as:‘We are still digesting the occupied territories.” The phrase unintentionally 
encapsulated the brutal, uncivilized aspect of German labour policy since the 


© Reich ministe of labour, la 671/42, 22 Oct. 1942, BA R 41/289. 
Reich minister for armament and ammunivon general plenipotentiary for armaments in the 
Four-Year Plan, No. yagi /17/217, 10 OCt. 1942, BA R 7/1130, fou 219-25 
"special comminnoner for the Four-Year Planigeneral plenipotentiary for manpower, Vi. 
‘sssumtgn, + Dec. 1942; joint decree on cooperation in the arca of manpower forthe armament 
‘Sector, inued by the Reich minister for armament and ammunition and GHA on yo Now. 1943 nd 
ubled in Reich minary for armament and emmaniion bultin No. (io4, BA R87 
aiy-a1s. 

gy, SP*2% Pulver conferences 7-9 Sept. 1942, point 39, BA R505, fo. 7% Desh Rasen 
ka. 
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spring of 1942. The image the propaganda minister chose to use on this occasion 
reflected the real policy pursued by the Reich in the occupied territories. 
Having gobbled them up, it proceeded to digest them, extracting all the 
nourishment it needed for its own people (labour, raw materials, industrial 
plant, and so on). At the end of the process, it simply excreted the useless 
residue. While the organization of manpower within the Reich was undergoing 
radical and crippling structural alterations, recruiting foreign labour seemed to 
‘be a good way of giving the German people tangible proof that there was some- 
thing to be got out of the occupation. More to the point, even if the war could 
not be brought to an end, at least the burdens on the German people could be 
kept toa minimum, 

However, the Third Reich intended to deport workers from neutral and allied 
states, as well as the occupied territories, to ease the burden on its own people. 
Itis clear from Hitler’s unconcealed anger at the Spanish government's refusal 
to hand Spanish ‘Reds’ over to work in the Reich” that he had taken the 
principle of work as a means of punishment and education very much to heart. 
Goebbels noted in his diary on 1 April 1942 that Sauckel's main task was to 
“bring as many people as possible in from the east’.”’ Officials in various depart 
ments had got into the habit of describing foreign workers employed in the 
Reich as ‘guest workers’ and, now that the practice was extended to the occu- 
pied territories in the east, the regime found itself caught in the toils of its own 
ideology and police practice.” At a very early stage, Himmler therefore laid 
down strict rules on surveillance which clearly showed the employment of 
Russian workers to be forced labour. Any inclination to volunteer for work in 
the Reich very soon vanished, as they were strictly segregated from the German 
‘workers, put up in huts in camps surrounded with barbed wire, and the men set 
to work in gangs under guard.”” As a result of insufficient food and often 
‘woefully inadequate accommodation, death rates—euphemistically described 


™ Speer, Fuhrer conferences 23-5 July 1942, point 14, BA R 505, fo. 17; Dewtschlands Riistung, 
rs 

™ Goebbels, Die Tagebsicher, Pt. 2, iv. 35 (entry for 1 Apr. 1942); Eichholtz, Kriegswirtschaft, ii. 208, 

™ For an example of this, see central censorship office for foreign letters and telegrams, No. IX 
sang Bi, 14 Mar. 1042, BA 41/265, 

™ Reichsfuhrer SS and chief of the German police, S-IVD—208/42 (foreign workers), 20 Jan. 
‘942, General instructions on the recruitment and employment of workers from the east, BA R43 
Iibsi fo 20219" The head ofthe security police and the security service had already convened 
an iterminteral meeting on 23 Aug. 1941 10 discuss security policy in connection with the 
‘ployment of foreigners, Record of 2) Aug. 1942, BA R 16/162; another meeting was held on 3 
Dec. qt, chaired by SS-Obergruppenfurer and General of Police Forces Reinhard Heydrich, 
Andatended by ome 45-so representatives of various departments, incon the Party secretariat, 
‘the ministry of eastern affairs, the minsstry of foreign affairs, the economic affairs ministry, the min- 
nr of abour, OKW/Abwet, OKW/WiRUAm, the head office ofthe clin police authority the 
SHA, the Reich commiariat forthe consolnation of German nationhood, the Reich governor in 
Hamburg, the DAF and the Reich food authority. twas agreed to form a working party on the sub- 
ie which met regulary until the second half of 1944 The minutes ofits mectings, which ae tobe 

mong the Reich food ministry document, show thatthe RSHA controlled the supervision 

foreign workers and forced labour inthe second half ofthe war. tis also clea from the minutes 
that al the administrative bodies responsible for manpower were kept closely informed about for- 
(1 workers’ working and living conditions. 
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TABLE IIL1.2. Soviet prisoners of war in German custody, 
November 1941-February 1942 


Place Now igyt ——_Jan.t942 Feb. 1992 
Germany 390,000 318/000 393,000 
Ostland 331,000 162990 Saget 
Unraine 289,000 154000134001 
Government-General 1432000 en $8856 
Norway = = 2873 
Operational area 00,000 49803533 
Total 1353000 1162355 ___ gag 36%) 


‘Source: Commissioner for the Four-Year Plan/manpower group, Vi.5780.28/1988/428,23 Mar. 
'942;employment of Soviet Russians, BA R 41/281. 


as ‘losses'—among Soviet prisoners of war and workers employed as forced 
labour rapidly rose to appalling heights in the winter of 1941/2 and the spring of 
1942. Sauckel, faced with this situation when he became general plenipotentiary 
for manpower, pursued an erratic course determined now by ideological con- 
straints, now by considerations of economic efficiency. On the one hand, he 
complied with the demands of the Party and the head office of the Reich secu- 
rity service, saying: ‘if they cause any trouble at all at work, please call the police, 
hang them, shoot them. I don’t care what you do. If they become dangerous, 
they must be snuffed out.’ On the other hand, he was well aware that ‘even a 
machine cannot work unless itis properly maintained and given enough fuel to 
keep it going’."* The health of the Soviet prisoners of war in particular was 
extremely poor, causing even Sauckel to worry about the risk of infection and 
the associated dangers to public health."”A third of the Soviet prisoners of war 
in German custody died in only four months. 

Speer had already informed Hitler, in a conference at the end of March, that 
the Russian workers were not being properly fed. As a result, state secretary 
Herbert Backe was instructed to remedy the matter. “The Fahrer is surprised 
that Russian civilians are being kept behind barbed wire like prisoners of wat. I 
explain that this was being done by order. The Fahrer knows nothing about any 
such order.’ Clearly Himmler had his own ideas about what the Fahrer wanted 
and had issued the necessary directives to the RSHA.™ For Sauckel, it was 
production targets, not people, that mattered, and he set his face from the start 
‘against Heydrich’s rigid attitude, which in his view meant an unnecessary waste 


Herbert, Hers Korein Wher, 
* Thid, 16; Reichsstathalter in Hamburg wo SUS. Pfundner, RMI, 4 June 1942, In May 1942s 
2m caves of typhus were reconded among Ruwian workers in Hamburg and Schieswig-Holscio 
‘sone, Eguipment blenecs had mean that rot eough people coal be eased, parse ot 
Speer, Fuhrer conferences 21.2 Mar. 1942, point 20, RA R Visits fox. sX-95 Dewichlamds 
Rsnang, 8h 
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oti ‘human resources’. At a meeting of the working party on the 
Employment of foreign workers, held a few weeks after he took office, he 
Fesined agreement that the rules on accommodation and custody would be 
Risxed.” In the following months, there were repeated instances of local 
‘ties in particular, often in the eastern provinces of the Reich, continuing 
apemploy coercive measures long since repealed by the government in Berlin." 
Rosenberg, in particular, at the Reich ministry for the occupied eastern territo~ 
vies deplored the short-sightedness of a recruitment policy based primarily on 
facial ideology and security policing. Advocates of the idea that the territorial 
spins in the east should be secured with at least partial support from the subject 
peoples found an ally in Speer. So in July 1942, with his express support, the 
Pinistry for the occupied eastern territories addressed a request on the subject 
fo the GBA." The following example, doubtless no exception, clearly shows 
tow slow their subordinates were to implement the central authorities’ direc 
ties. Italso reflects complacency and a perit bourgeois master-race mentality. A 
convoy of volunteer workers travelling under secret police escort from Dno to 
Krottingen near Memel was handed over on arrival to the agent of the local 
‘employment office and the military escort submitted the following report to his 
‘unit commander on his return: 
From then on, we were only required to guard the workers, the employment office was 
responsible for seeing to their welfare. We had an opportunity to see how the people were 
ireated at this point, and we learned from remarks made by the employment office agent 
‘that the responsible authorities thought of the Soviet workers who had been recruited. 
“The way we had been told to handle these people was so very different from the way they 
‘were now treated by the employment office agent that I asked him what would happen (0 
them next. He replied that, in accordance with orders from above, these Soviet workers 
would be regarded as Bolsheviks and could expect to be treated in the same way as 
prisoners of war. They would be put in a camp surrounded with barbed wire and would 
fot be fee to come and go. Some ofthe Russians, who had listened to my conversation 
‘with the employment office agent—in which several members of the Wehrmacht also 
‘took part—and had probably understood what was being said, immediately expressed 9 
wish to return to Russia where they were at least allowed to come and go like free men. 
‘The Russians had already been in the train for three days and had had only dry bread 
(field rations) and one hot meal during that time. In Krottingen, they had to wait from. 
‘9.00 in the morning until 4.00 in the afternoon before they got anything more to eat, and 


Reich minister for economic affuirs,$2/993042. 17 Apr. 1042, circular No. 15/4214 gy 
engloyment of foreign workers, BA R 72305. 

7H The logs report states in thas connection: “These requests. are taken into account by 
the rsponuble athorites-in particular the Reichsubrer SS and chief ofthe German police, 
the Rech ministry of economic affairs the Reich ministry of fod and the Party chancellry—only 
afr srvggies tht may lst weeks cren months (decrees iwued in April and June 1942 and 
February 1943). However, more months go by before the changes are adopted in practice. 
oxw No. 6441448 Kaos RulV(a, Jan. 1943 report on development inthe 
‘ea fell management in the period from the Beginning of winter 19417210 the beginning of 
‘iter 193/320, BA-MA WHF. Yo. 
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they were not allowed to leave their allotted huts in the interim. Thad the impression that 
there was something wrong with the organization, everything seemed a bit forced. Isub. 
sequently saw a work camp at Nortorf in Holstein in which 45 Ukrainian workers hag 
already been installed. The accommodation was exactly as the employment office agent 
hhad described it. The hut was surrounded by barbed wire and measured about 12m 
124m, there was litte provision for physical exercise, and no attention to their moral op 
spiritual welfare." 


Months after the GBA had ordered the rules to be relaxed, the local agents of 
the authorities were still consciously or unconsciously pursuing the inhuman 
custodial practices ordered by Himmler. In these circumstances, the health of 
the workers from the east—'the most valuable booty that the Russian campaign 
hhas provided to the German economy'—was unlikely to improve." All through 
the summer of 1942, the trains shuttled back to the east taking sick workers 
home. The people of the Ukraine could now see clearly with their own eyes the 
results of thoughtlessly volunteering to work in Germany. 

‘The chief medical officer to the commander of army base area south, in a 
report dated 17 July 1942, told of ‘a train—on its way from Germany to Kursk 
carrying sick Ukrainian workers dispatched by the Brest-Litovsk employment 
office—which has been standing in the station at Bachmatsch for 24 hours’ 
(author's note: 85 women and 235 men in six goods wagons = approximately 53 
persons per wagon). Daily rations consisted of 3008 of bread, 7g of butter and 
14 of sausage per head. One man had died. ‘A fairly incompetent Polish guard, 
who speaks no German, is in charge of the train. Captain C. arranged for the 
security police to remove the body. I suggest to the railway transport officer that 
soup should be provided. There is no straw in the wagons. ... The train has 
already been en route for 7 days." 

‘With practices of this kind, shortly to be carried even further in the pro- 
‘gramme of extermination by work, Saucke!’s insistence that ‘the administration 
of labour deployment must be an elite among our National Socialist people and 
Reich’ sounds a hollow mockery.” 

“The GBA’s successes were listed in regular progress reports to all the offices 
concerned with the deployment of manpower, but there were doubts even 
during the war about the figures he gave.'* He was clearly not satisfied with the 
istics supplied by the regional recruitment and record offices, which in turn 
were inclined to round the figures up rather than down when the news was good. 
No records were kept of the numbers absent from work, returning home, of 
unfit for work, or of the length of absences, so that the available information 
reflects primarily the rise and fall in recruitment but certainly not the total 
number of foreign workers eventually employed in Germany. 

Reich minister forthe occupied eastern terior f. 11" 
Herbert, Hale’ Foren Berke, 178. The athe pves many more examples. 
Beh. Geb. Sod, AbLVIl, No. xy, 19 July 1042, communicated to OKH 
(GenSudHt/GenQu/Abe Kr. Verw(Qu yAuww), No T's222/42 geht Sept. 1942, BA R 4/260 
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‘TABLE IIL1.3. Foreign coorkers (incl. prisoners of war) employed in Germany in 


September 1941 and November 1942 
29 Sept. 1941 20Nov. 1942 Difference 
Belgians 121,000 pre: 
French PoWs 952,000 ton 
French civilians 49:00 +85;000 
Italians 271,000 273,000 
‘Yugoslavs 108,000 +930 
Durch 92,000 461,000 
Polish, 1,925,000 $390,000 
‘Soviet civilians 
and PoWs 257,00 ++19385,000 
Czechs 138,000 435,000 
Others 343,000 235,000 
Total 34506,000 +h159,000 


‘The intolerable living conditions of the workers conscripted in the occupied 
territories in the east and the visible gap between promise and performance 
meant that the monthly figures for absentees were already rising at an alarming 
rate in the summer of 1942. It is therefore hardly surprising that, with up to 
30,000 absentees a month in round figures, the GBA’s statistics no longer agreed 
‘with those of the firms concerned.” 

‘Nevertheless, even making allowances for the flood of doctored reports of 
success put out for a whole variety of reasons, 1942 remains the year in which 
more foreigners were made available for war production work than at any other 
time in the course of the war.'"" 

‘Almost no arrangements had been made to provide decent accommodation 


Head of the security police and SD IV D-207/42 (foreign workers), 9 Sept. 142s minutes of 
_meeting ofthe working party for the discussion of security policy questions arising from the employ 


ment of foreigners, BA R 16/162. 

se Thin clear from a comparison ofthe figures for the workforce submited by the Reich sai 
tics office for 41 May 1942 and 31 May 1943: Germany and he Second World Wir, wt. 932. Eichhota 
fpves monthly figures for 1942 and 1943 that confirm these findings (in thousands): 
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od food for Russian civilian workers in the summer of 1942, when almost 
1,000,900 workers had already been brought into Germany from the occupied 
Ueritories in the Soviet Union." In the course of a few months, the proportion 

-workers from the east had risen from 4 per cent (1 Apr. 1942) to 30 per cent 
(15 Aug: 1942) of all foreign workers. ‘The Soviet civilian workers frequently 
proved willing to work, Hitler himself would have liked ‘all bad foreigners to be 

ly exchanged for Russians’ eventually. In his view, the first to go should 
bbe the volunteers from Italy employed on contract.'"* 

Itis remarkable how general the prejudice was against the Italians in particu- 
lar. Thus, speaking at a Central Planning meeting about the decision to send 
Iulians to work in the Ruhr coal mines, Reich commissioner for coal Gen. Dit 
Paul Pleiger said: ‘I was first supposed to get 36,000 Italians. That promise was 
‘ot kept. Only 4,000 arrived and they are being so per cent better fed than the 
German miners. They eat twice as much and produce half as much as anyone 
cise. don't want any more of them.’""? 

‘Anyone who remembers the negative stereotypes attached to the first guest 
workers to arrive in the Federal Republic at the end of the 1950s will recognize 
surprisingly durable prejudices. The German armaments industry had always 
teen in favour of employing prisoners of war and forced labour working 
tangs, as that offered the best prospect of maintaining discipline and achieving 
maximum production. The only obstacle to a rational use of labour in 1942 was 
the indiscriminate manner in which the GBA’s commissioners pursued their 
recruitment drive in the occupied eastern territories. Thus, according to a 
detailed study, half the Russian workers placed in heavy industry were either too 
young or too old for the work they were supposed to do. If they were neverthe- 
less put to work, permanent physical injury was unavoidabl 

Living conditions continued to be so poor in the winter of 1942/3 that the first 
‘cases of ‘self-injury’ occurred. Workers from the east who made such attempts 
were automatically sent to concentration camps for ‘special treatment’.'"* It is 


* Asa est emergency measure, Chef HRs. v.BAE was to be asked to make huts, empry bar- 
rca nd cloned factories available for temporary accommodation. OKW/WiRUAMUStab, 
KTB, 10 June 1942 and 12 June 1942, BA-MA RW 19/167; Hitler had declared that the Russians 
seo be properly fed but the necessary addtional rations were not available so for months the 
‘hein he community camps in particular coukt be gien only one main meal consisting of cab- 
eee trip, or pote soup wth vtually no nutritional contr; Wg of margarine and so of 
‘aaage were distnibuted every three days. Dewschlands Ruste, % 
os Foreign workers port forthe second and third quarers 1942, 2%, BA 41/267, 

Speen, Fabre conferences 6-7 May 1942: "He [ve the Fabrer] expects to achieve output 
‘alto that of at east gna alans by exchanging the 290,00 Halians employed at pre- 
nu BA R Vi sng, fo. 14; Dentichands Rustung, 112; Bockcke, Die dewsche Wirtschaft, 112. 

Shorthand recond of 1th meeting of Central Panning in the Four-year Plan, 23 July 1042, 
MAMA RL Vf. fo-314- 
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TABLE TILL4. Age range of Russian civilian toorkers 
‘employed in a Ditsseldorf armaments factory up 10 


August 1942 (%) 
Age groups Men 
Under 18 87 
tot 145 
22-25 7 
26-30 23 
Over 30 128 
Toul 100.0 


‘Sources: GBA, 10 Aug. 1942, Proposals for exchange of Russian 
Civilian workers, with de regard to sls and physical aptitude’ 
BAR 41/270; RAMRM(VUP, No. 399/428 (1), ProVS 24882 
‘Sept. 1942, ibid. 


therefore no surprise that even in 1942 the censorship offices dealing with 
foreign mail reported that the vast majority of letters they saw reflected a broad 
swathe of negative reactions.'"” It must also be borne in mind that many work- 
ers had difficulty in adjusting to different habits and customs, and that they were 
labouring under the extra burden of separation from their families. Language 
problems, lack of pastoral care from their religious communities, and the many 
strains and stresses of daily life formed the burden of their letters home. 
However some of the complaints, made by most of the workers, also shed a 
significant light on their relations with the German civilian population, with 
their overseers at work, and with the authorities. 

‘Top of the list up to the end of 1942 were complaints that they were not given 
‘enough to eat and had to buy food from German civilians at extortionate black- 
market prices to meet their daily needs. There was clearly widespread exploita- 
tion of individual foreign workers on a daily basis. 

‘Subsequent recruitment policy was adversely affected by the completely 
inaccurate information about living and working conditions in Germany sup- 
plied by German recruiting agents working on commission, Workers did not 
learn until they arrived in Germany that, even when they had completed work 
contracts concluded for a specific period, such contracts could only be termi- 
nated with the consent of the employment office. The news was a source of great 
bitterness and caused them to suspect—by no means unreasonably—that they 
had been brought there on false pretences. These developments eventually led 
to conscription and forced labour, already increasingly prevalent in the second 
half of 1942 even in the west.!"* 

5 See Vienna censorship office comprehensive archives for 1942 in BA R 44/367. 

'% Central censorship office fr foreign letters atid vlegrams, No. IX 2145/42 410, 15 DEC. 198s 
foreign workers. Report forthe second and thin quarters, 1943, ib. 
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“The master-race attitude, encouraged by the authorities and eagerly adopted 
ty many German gangers and foremen, had a positively disastrous effect 
‘on workers from the occupied western territories and Scandinavia. In a 

to leading members of the German Labour Front, given at Berlin 
see on 4 August 1942, Speer described the role of the German worker 
sis-ivvis foreign workers in these embarrassingly banal terms: ‘On one job, 
was only one German worker, he had fifteen foreigners under him, he 
grrved with them at a marvellous building site, and here a consciousness of 
jing to the master race developed, one can hardly imagine a prettier exam- 
ple. We have an average ratio of one German worker to twenty foreign workers. 
Soone can see that the German is in a very strong position to assert his claim to 
jeadership. After that, it should be impossible for a German worker to be a mere 
hand unless he is a complete fool. He must then have other workers under 
im” 

‘Statements of this kind by others as well as Speer were completely in line with 
the regime's aims in the area of racial ideology, and did not fail to have the 
desired effect on the German workforce. There was a strict hierarchy, with 
German workers at the top, then their blood-brothers, members of the Ger- 
manic peoples, followed by members of the Latin nations, and, far beneath 
them, the Slavonic peoples. Jewish workers were not included in this scheme of 
things. They and the other concentration-camp inmates were reserved for exter- 
‘mination by work, 

Foreign workers were—with good reason—increasingly conscious of dis- 
crimination, less when they were employed as individuals on the land, in small 
trades or businesses, or in domestic work, than when they worked in gangs in 
industry. They were, for instance, deliberately excluded from any measures 
firms took to encourage a sense of belonging. They were not allowed to partici- 
pate in works parties or outings, which were still being arranged for German 
workers even in the third year of the war. They were barred from local and 
public baths. They were denied various material advantages enjoyed by German 
workers employed on the same production lines.'"" 

Almost everywhere, there were complaints about the lack of medical care. 
This combined with inadequate food and accommodation, and the associated 
damage to health, to produce a further deterioration in the living conditions and 


° Verbatim transcription of the shorthand record of a speech by the minister for armaments 
‘oduction, Pg. Speer, on ‘experiences from my ministry's work’, given on 4 Aug. 1942 at the 
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survival rates of workers employed as forced labour.” The petit , 
master-race mentality of the “soldiers of labour’, denied the opportunity ¢, 
prove themselves in combat, found expression in their conduct towards foreign 
workers, who were made to feel increasingly like pariahs.'™ The German pes 
ple, confronted in the space of a few months with an influx of millions of work, 
ers from former enemy countries, could not immediately shake off the effects of 
years of propaganda. The primitive fear of strangers, heightened by wartime 
conditions, caused foreigners to be met with rejection and enmity, even in large 
towns. ‘Even little children run after them shouting abuse. The only possible 
explanation is that they are being deliberately encouraged by the adults."""The 
complaints of western European workers received at least a measure of official 
attention as a result of the censorship offices’ reports, but nobody seemed to be 
interested in the lot of the eastern workers in Germany. Only the increase in par. 
tisan activities behind the lines on the eastern front and a distinct shortage of 
German workers prompted the military High Command, primarily in its own 
interests, to insist that the conduct of planned military operations was being 
rendered even more difficult by the treatment meted out to workers from the 
astern territories, and that this must stop.'®* Once again, in the treatment of 
foreign workers, the regime was a victim of its own racist ideology. Workers 
from former enemy states, not to mention workers from the east, could not be 
treated as the equals of German workers because the authorities wanted to 
foster in their own workers a fecling of superiority, perhaps even a consciousness 
of being among the victors in this historic struggle. The regime hoped that this 
heady feeling of greater worth, combined with substantially better material 
circumstances, might be the best way to maintain the workers’ productivity and 
loyalty to the Party line. The price that had to be paid for this good behaviour 
‘grew higher and higher and brought fewer and fewer advantages to the national 
‘economy as the war went on. This was already apparent in 1942 from the manu- 
facturing orders being transferred to the occupied territories. 

(i) TRANSFERRING ORDERS 


Moving production to the occupied territories lightened the burden on the 
German war economy and facilitated conscription to the Wehrmacht. In this 
respect, it made an important contribution to the deployment of the population 
during the war,"** As soon as the military occupation was established, the Nazi 


'* Foreign workers, report fr the second and third quarters, 1942. A Croatian worker wrote © 
‘his family: “I went tothe doctor because I coulda’ stand on my feet When the doctor examined me, 
he told me t vasa brute beast, Croatian ot, and that Iwas shamming to get off work Censorship 
‘office for foreign letters, Vienna, Br. No. 79/428. 4 Aug. 1942, report on mood among foreigh 
‘workers in Germany, based on 1 siete writen between 90 June and 31 July 1042, BA R4W7- 

1 Foreign workers, report forthe second and third quarters, 1943.ibsd. "Ibid 

© OKW, No. 52497428 WESUWPr (APS), 22 Oct. 142 to ORW cffcer assigned to GBA, 
treatment of eastern workers, BA R 41/2760. 2% 

"The development of employment and production inthe occupied territories can be consid 
‘ted in this part only in so far ax it directly alected the deployment of the poplation in Germany 
itself: Foran account of the range of products and workers employed, sce the relevant section i 
Parts and Il ofthe present volume. 
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regime set about exploiting the economic potential of the occupied territories 
for its own ends. For reasons of security, only some sections of the consumer- 
goods, ravemateials, and power industries were transferred at firs, mainly to 

Europe and the Government-General. They were shortly followed by 
Secrors of industrial production and armaments production itself, under the 
jpereasing threat of air raids. Disputes over conflicting claims on the labour 
force in the occupied territories inevitably led to a showdown between Sauckel 
and Speet, in which even Hitler himself eventually became involved." 

‘Speer had a very good idea of the state of morale among contract workers 
in particular, and advocated more extensive use of industry in the occupied 
territories. There were also increasing fears that western European workers 
employed in Germany might have an undesirable political influence, a view con- 
firmed at the meetings of Central Planning. A further consideration was that the 
Reich food ministry did not think German agriculture could produce enough 
‘extra food to feed millions of workers brought in to work in Germany." 

‘The battle over whether to recruit workers or transfer production was 
particularly hard-fought in Belgium and France, where the most technically 

ve industrial regions were to be found and the greatest numbers of 
skilled workers were available, especially in the metal-processing industry.” 

“The Vichy government in France was under increasing internal pressure in 
the autumn of 1942, a8 a result of various German demands. Hitler had already 
approved in principle the proposal to extend conscription of workers to Belgium 
and France (the first Sauckel measure) in May. This measure was now put 
into effect, producing 239,750 conscripts against fierce opposition from the 
armaments inspectorate for France. According to its own assessment, the arma 
ments inspectorate considered that in view of the volume of German orders 
placed in France no more than 50,000 skilled workers could be spared in each 


Speer, Fuhrer conferences 13-14 Oct. 1942, BA R 9/106, fo. 22; Dewtschlands Riisrung, 198. 
“Work on the eastern building programme (de Tan’ programme] (supposed tobe completed by 1 
‘Oct. 1942) has been seriously delayed by the extraordinarily difficult manpower situation... In 
‘ction he GBA‘ ecruiting agents have reccrly bea taking workers employed on building sites 
todevenon the Reichsbahn. The numbers involved have ben reasonable but, taken asa whole, have 
‘damaging elect. The Foner dnapproved: 

“ Record of 11th meeting Central Planning, 22 July 1942, BA-MA RL vats OKW/WIRGAMY 
‘Sub KTH, 3 June 1942, BA-MA RW 19/67, 

‘Status ofthe industrial economy in occupied France, at October 1942: 


‘Armaments ems 1300 
thee rms contractors and subcontractors) 4000 
Shed metaworkers pen) 
including hone employed in industrial firme $7400) 
‘ose employed in amall artisan firms 210,000 
‘Worker employed in the armaments industry, 21600 
‘lading firms owed bythe armed forces 


Tent of killed metabworhers employed in the armamens indutry (5.5%) wal skilled 
‘mployed in metal procesang = 25 S% G70) OKWWIKUAMUSID, KTB, 2K Ox. 
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TABLE TILL. Workforce in ecenty-teo selected armaments industry firms 
(sectors: oeapons, tanks, motor vehicles, roling stock, machine tls) on 1 January 


and 1 September 1942 

1 Jan. 1942 * 1 Sept. 1942 % 

German 2245374 8 197,176 * 

Foreign civilians 24,890 10 $5,081 = 

PoWs 5,661 2 11,268 4 

‘Total 254,925 100 263,525 100 
Inch: 

Skilled workers 148,580 ” 141.243 a 

Labourers 70.510 8 $0,691 ct 

Others 378825 15 41,591 1s 


‘Sources: RMFBuM/ROLAmt, No. 781/42. 1 Oct. 1942, BAR 41/288. On developments in the 
Krupp steelworks in Essen: Herbert, Hers Foreign Wivkers, 206-7. 


quarter." By November, French firms were reporting severe difficulties in 
delivering armaments orders from Germany.'™ As the numbers conscripted to 
work in Germany in 1942 were still quite small in comparison with the mass 
deportations from the Soviet Union, Speer and Sauckel were both able to put 
their different ideas into practice at first. The minister wanted to employ the 
whole German sphere of power to enhance the German armaments effort, while 
the general plenipotentiary for manpower was primarily concerned to increase 
armaments production within Germany itself and the annexed territories. 
Speer's policy of exploitation with its technocratic bias worked better, atleast in 
the west; Sauckel’s, with its rigid ideological basis, was more direct and brutal, 
and more degrading for those involved. According to the GBA, foreign workers 
under German rule should be brought to the Reich to work for German masters 
and give their labour free, as tribute to the victor from the vanquished." 
Sauckel was helped by the fact that so many Germans employed in the arma- 
ments industry were now being called up that production could not continue at 
all without foreign workers. The employment of skilled foreign metalworkers, in 
particular, became more and more essential as the war went on.’The proportion 
of foreign workers rose dramatically as a result, particularly in core areas of the 
‘armaments industry where a rapid increase in production was required in 1942- 


"= H. Heubrier, 3 rue de FAsile Popincourt, Paris, to Fried, Dick GmbH Easlingen/N., 23 Nov, 
1942:"Delivery of 1 200 dozen semicircular dental files and #Kyon flat Be cannot be dispatched 
Luni 1S January 1943, 08 we have wo far lost ¥i% of our workforce. Many more are taken, the factor) 
wall have to close altogether” BA R 41/367 

"Herbert, Miler’ Foreign Worker, 276 
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pe figures iTable ILLS show a comparatively small drop in the number of 
German workers 38 against a 100 per cent increase in the number of foreign 
Ocyers. The gain in quantity could not, however, stop the steady loss in quality 
{ig MOVING INDUSTRY TO THE OCCUPIED EASTERN TERRITORIES 
decree of 28 June 1942 opened a new phase in industrial policy in the 
territories in the east.'” Mounting air raids, lengthening supply lines, 
Sad increasingly inadequate transport capacities prompted him to give massive 
iia sustained Support to Speer’ idea of moving industry east. The plan was to 
‘fend the through road from the Government-General to Rostov (DG IV) and 
Grate the conditions for producing the necessary energy and extracting the full 
ge of raw materials in the Donets basin, in the area around Dnepropetrovsk- 
Zaporo? (the ‘Ivan’ mining programme), in the northern reaches of the Don, 
and in the Crimea." In order to get energy production in the Donets basin 
started as quickly as possible, mining battalions were formed in the Stalino area. 
‘Coal-mining operations were initially placed under military control. About 
tooo German miners were to instruct and supervise the Russian miners. The 
increasing use of potential forced labour by the German occupation authorities 
had already caused Sauckel to protest strongly toThomas in May 1942. Sauckel 
‘wrote:"This has particularly important implications for economic planning and 
the economic structure in the occupied eastern territories. Above all, in the 
present situation, workers employed by the Reich must always give their 
services voluntarily.” Precisely because industrial firms in Germany preferred 
to employ gangs of workers from the east without being subject to any con- 
straints, a collapse in recruitment following transfers of orders, of the sort that 
had led to ever tougher recruiting measures in the west, absolutely could not be 
allowed in the east. Driven by the pressure to meet their production targets, 
Speer and Sauckel embarked on separate recruiting campaigns, of unparalleled 
ruthlessness, In the late autumn of 1942, the local military war economy inspec 
‘orate reported that it was impossible to provide labour for the coal-mining pro- 
framme and to step up Sauckel’s measures in the Ukraine at the same time. On. 
the contrary, those in charge of mining companies in the east were already think- 
ing of bringing Ukrainian coal miners working under contract in Upper Silesia 
back to the Ukraine. It was clear that Speer himself seriously intended, with the 
help of the SS, to mop up all the available labour in the Ukraine in a series of 
Ambitious and exhaustive sweeps, and incorporate it in the work process.'”” 


nog fibe# and Reich chancellor, decree on moving industry to the Protectorate, the Govern 
SreGeterah and the occupied eastern territories, under the overall control of Reich minister 
ca gEAR 43 1655 3; Dewschlands Rastung, 135: Speer, Pubrer conference 23 June 1942, point 32, 
‘imining in the Donets basin; Werpup, Zick’, 94. 
Tar SS and police leader for southern Russia, Giescke special unit, DG IV, SE-Binsatz 
Mise. at Reich comminaner forthe Ukraine, BA R437 
Done RW WIRUAmUStab, KTB, 28 Oct. 1942, meeting on exploitation of the Ukraine and 


Ign the war economy, in particular the Ten’ programme, 28 Oct 1042, BA-MA RU? 
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With the battle for Stalingrad, the elite responsible for managing the German 
war economy now began to lose the initiative in the manpower sector top, 
Control of the decision-making processes slipped from their grasp as the 
threads involved became more and more hopelessly tangled. Faced with the cole 
lapse oftheir strategic plans in the east, the regime, and above all Hitler himself. 
nevertheless refused to abandon certain positions held on primarily ideological 
grounds. 

‘This attitude was particularly apparent in regard to the mobilization of 
women workers in Germany. In a policy statement a few weeks before he took 
office as general plenipotentiary for manpower, Sauckel spoke of the need to 
employ more women: 


‘After ascertaining the fundamental views of the Fuhrer and the Reich marshal ofthe 
Greater German Reich, and considering this very difficult problem conscientiously in 
the light of my own exhaustive investigations, I must absolutely reject state conscription 
of all German women and girls to serve in the war economy and food production. All 
those who hold positions of responsibility should be deeply grateful and defer to the 
‘superior wisdom of our Fuhrer, Adolf Hitler, whose greatest care is for the health of 
‘German women and girls, the present and future mothers of our race.'"* 


‘Thus the attitude of the Nazi leadership had not changed, despite repeated rep- 
resentations ever since the beginning of the war requesting it to employ more 
‘women,'* 

On 31 May 1942, the number of women employed in German industry was 
still about 130,000 below the pre-war figure. Only in some key areas of arma- 
ments production, especially the metal-processing industry, had there been a 
‘small increase in the female workforce based on higher wages and bonuses." 
On 31 August 1942, 26.4 per cent (1,326,400) of the sm. employed in the arma 
ments firms run by the Wehrmacht were women, representing an increase of 
only 3.8 per cent since March 1941. 

In the summer of 1942, Hitler stated—here too there are parallels with his 
actions in 1940—-that he proposed to increase production of consumer goods if 
‘necessary using foreign labour. Speer managed to persuade him to put this off, 
at least for a few months." In September 1942, the Reich ministry of economic 
affairs reported that 100,000 people had already been bombed out.’To provide 
them with the necessities of daly life, it would be necessary to find some way of 
increasing capacity in the consumer-goods sector; 25,000 more workers, mostly 
women, were consequently needed in these areas of production.'” Hitler's call 


‘Special commissioner for the Four-Year PlarvGBA, 20 Apr. 1942, BAMA RW 19/180. 

‘See in this connection Germany andthe Second WorddWar.w/t, Pt itl. Hid. 9X2 
Breakdown of the workforce by area of production, av at'31 Dec. 1942: total number of 
‘employees: 5,017,100, including women: 1,436.40 (26.4%), details given in army ordnance depart 
‘ment documents, BA-MA RH ®v 1185, 


* OKW/Chef WiAmt, KT, 3 July 1942, BAMA RW 19/167; Speer, Puhrer conferences 26-9 
June 1942, Dewschlands Riu, 142. 


"* OKW/ChefWiAmt, KTB, 4 Sept. 1942 and 18 Oct. 1942, Keel report, BA-MA RW 19/169. 
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as thus a precautionary measure, designed to bolster public morale and per- 
fe people to face the increasingly widespread Allied bombing with courage 
gnd equanimity. 


(@ The Employment of Convicts and eres 
One consequence of the shock experienced in December 1941 was the hectic 
aitempt to mobilize forces from the most far-flung reaches of the German 
of power to achieve the final victory. The loyalty stakes were clearly 
{ecided partly by the number of workers and soldiers placed at the Fuhrer’s dis- 
posal. On 26 January 1942, a few days after the Wannsce conference, Himmler 
jformed concentration-camp inspector SS-Brigadefuhrer Richard Gliicks of 
the directive, quoted earlier, to the effect that SS armaments production was to 
be stepped up with the help of prisoners held in concentration camps.'"” On 16 
‘March 1942, SS-Gruppenfilhrer Oswald Pohl was appointed head of the newly 
formed SS head office for economic and administrative affairs.'** 

Poh! immediately got into touch with Speer. Within 24 hours, the armaments 
ministry had instructed the Wilhelm Gustloff works to supply machinery and 
instructors to the Buchenwald concentration camp for the production of 15,000 
rifles and 2,000 military sporting guns.'*? Himmler reported this coup to Hitler 
the very same day, to make sure that he had the Fihrer’s full approval for this 
first break into armaments production. Speer confirmed Himmler’s arrange- 
‘ment with Hitler in his conference with the Fahrer on 16 March. 

Itbecame clear in the course of the next few months that the Reichsfiihrer SS 
intended to employ the prisoners assigned to him on a grand scale, to work 
exclusively for the benefit of the SS. The armaments ministry was initially 
satisfied with the resulting output. Speer, whose position had become very 
much stronger by September 1942, began to exert his influence in this area only 
when it transpired that concentration-camp production was not to be confined 
tosmall arms but was to include signals equipment, mortars, anti-aircraft guns, 
and even heavy vehicles.'** He suggested to Hitler that prisoners should not be 
employed exclusively on production work in the concentration camps but 
should also, indeed preferably, be sent to work in gangs on the second shift in 
certain specified armaments firms outside the larger towns.'®” Himmler did not 
originally set out to establish his own business empire, but thought he could 
quip the rapidly expanding SS formations in return for allowing prisoners to 


Speer, Slave State, 1. 
Himmiers graue Eminenz, 101 ff. On 20 Apr. 1939, the SS administration department, one of the 
‘2 departments in the SS head office, had been raised to the status of an independent head office for 
‘<onumie and administrative affairs under the ditection of Oswald Pobl, who was also Ministe- 
Spiektorin the Reich ministry ofthe interior atthe time. See diagram in Georg, Uniernehmungen, 
hi 1 Speer, Slave State, 18. 
Ibid. 45; Speer, Fuhrer conference 19 Mar. 1942, point 30, BA R 3/1503, fo. 44; Deusschlands 
Ran 39. 
'* Reichshrer SS, diary No. 1260/42 REW., 7 July 1942, Himmler to Pohl, BA NS 1937175 
Soe, Sle Sats 19. " , 
r, Pahrer conferences 20-2 Sept. 1942, Deutschland Rastung, 187-8. 
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work for a certain number of hours in the armaments industry, and Speer 
agreed that it was reasonable for the Waffen-SS to take a 3 t0 5 per cent share 
of the armaments ouput." Such an arrangement inevitably reinforced the 
preference accorded to the Waffen-SS in the matter of equipment—a source of 
conflict between the army general office and the SS head office that went back 
to pre-war years. Fromm made representations to Speer in September 1942, but 
in vain, His unvarnished account of the adverse effects the proposed arrange- 
‘ment would have on the supply of equipment to army formations—increasingly 
vital in the light of the deteriorating situation in the east—failed to convince 
Speer.” For the armaments minister, the employment of prisoners in the arma- 
‘ments industry was a compromise solution that allowed him to retain a measure 
of influence and control over SS production. 

In 1942, in addition to the extermination measures and the employment 
of Jewish prisoners, Jewish workers were also used—under constant threat of 
arbitrary expulsion—in the armaments industry in Germany, the Government- 
General, and the Protectorate. When the first large-scale deportation of Berlin 
Jews was ordered in October 1941, Berlin still had 70,000 Jewish citizens, 18,700 
of them engaged in essential war work in industrial and transport undertakings. 
According to an inventory drawn up by armaments inspectorate III, 10,500 were 
metalworkers whom the armaments industry could not easily replace.'* The 
German armaments economy had suffered from a shortage of skilled metal- 
workers ever since the war started. The productivity of Jewish workers in 
particular was singled out for special comment in firms’ reports in Berlin and 
elsewhere. A letter from a Vienna zine-works bears eloquent testimony: ‘We 
remark in passing that these Jewish workers are the most efficient and industri- 
‘ous of all because they are the only ones who stand to lose if we are not satisfied 
with their work and who therefore do really excellent work, so that a Jew 
produces almost as much as two skilled Aryan workers." 

Fundamentally, the military war economy organization's attempts to stop the 
deportation of Jewish citizens were confined in this case and on subsequent 
occasions simply to protecting workers, and to ensuring that members of their 
families too were exempt from deportation because they were needed to keep 
house. These protective measures, expressly confirmed to the Wehrmacht by the 
head office of the Reich security service, were increasingly called into question 
in the following months, witness the ultimately successful public protest against 
the deportation of their husbands organized in Berlin at the beginning of 
1943 by women in ‘mixed marriages’.'"* The protest followed hard upon the 
Stalingrad disaster, which appears to have given the regime pause at least for a 

‘Speer, Fuhrer conferences 20-2 Sept. 1942, Deweschlands Rang, 188 

| Speer Slave Siac, 3-2, cooeriation with Speer on ik Sept. 1942; see also chief of eal of 
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st Hitler had already insisted to Speer in September 1942 that skilled 
‘ch workers must be expelled from Germany." The situation was even 
npr in the Government-General and occupied Soviet territory, 
are extermination measures were increasingly hampering any attempt at 
exploitation. In the summer of 1942, 300,000 of the million industrial workers 
Employed in the Government-General were Jews, and their deportation posed 
‘erious problems for the German war economy.'** Speer managed with great 
‘ificulty to persuade Hitler of the need to allow ‘closed’ Jewish firms to operate 
jn the industrial economy of the Government-General.'™* As a result, the plan 
foated earlier in the summer to transfer non-German Jewish workers to jobs in 
the Old Reich was now obsolete. The establishment of Jewish firms in the occu- 
pied territories in the east undoubtedly made it easier for the regime to pursue 
its policy of extermination and at the same time safeguard the production 
processes of the armaments industry to a large extent, and to avoid potentially 
«embarrassing publicity of the sort that was to surround the protests in Berlin a 
few months later.” The regime’s ideological dilemma in the area of manpower 
control became painfully obvious in the second half of 1942. On the one hand, 
foreign workers were given to understand that their labour was urgently needed; 
on the other, this inevitably entailed an ideologically undesirable improvement 
inthe social status of Russian and Polish workers in particular. German workers 
‘became increasingly aware that the subhuman stereotypes presented in the 
biased press bore no relation to reality as they knew it.'* 

‘The regime initially adopted a more cautious approach to the problem of 
German Jewish workers. Exploitation rather than extermination was the order 
of the day, first in Germany itself and subsequently—by dint of a particularly 
Perfidious language regulation—outside the area which had hitherto afforded a 
measure of protection to those living within it. The Wehrmacht High Command 
hadalready informed officers in October 1941 that the ‘evacuation’ of Jews must 
cee laining tha: ‘Jews are to be evacuated in future—as and when 
thar uY_-"© Provide accommodation for German citizens who have lost 

mes as a result of air raids.’ This was intended to unite the German 
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‘community against outsiders. Their fate was felt to be justified on the 
bbur convenient ground that the war started by the ‘world conspiracy of Jey” 
Bolshevik plutocrats’ was to blame. 

‘The dawning awareness among leading members of the regime thatthe way 
was not going to end in 1942, that indeed its destructive forces were to reach 
new level of intensity lent urgency to a demand based on memories ofthe Fira 
‘World War. The ideological ethnic cleansing operation on the fringes of sce 
‘must be taken further, and foreign elements must be eradicated. Statistic, 
compiled by the armaments ministry on 1 October 1942 show that only a minute 
number of convicts were employed in work connected with armaments, either 
in prison or in firms outside." 

Prisoners were obviously regarded in principle as being unsuitable for 
employment in positions of responsibility. Moreover, as in cases under military 
jurisdiction, skilled work for the German war economy—which conferred the 
honourable title of ‘soldiers of labour’ on those engaged in it—must also have 
been considered unsuitable for convicts on ideological grounds. Finally, as they 
‘were not eligible for military service, prisoners therefore formed a pool for top- 
ping up rehabilitation units. In the summer of 1942, the head of the Wehrmacht 
High Command asked the armaments minister to release 7,350 of the 18,000 
Wehrmacht prisoners employed in arms production, to serve with troops in 
rehabilitation units, field fatigue sections, and field detention camps. The 
‘Wehrmacht had to look first to its own sections to close any gaps in its ranks, and 
this led to a situation even within the military community where those consid- 
cred to be of little use to society and therefore expendable were deliberately 
exposed to extreme danger and possible death." 

In October, the Wehrmacht High Command decided to form a 30,000-strong 
rehabilitation division. Faced with constantly ‘mounting losses, it proposed to 
deploy these supposedly inveterate trouble-makers, these men who were of 
lesser value from a military point of view, on the most dangerous sections of the 
front.'” 

Atalmost the same time, Reich minister of ustice Thierack struck a deal with 
Himmler on ‘handing over asocial elements serving prison sentences to the 
Reichsfihrer SS for extermination by work’. In Thierack's words: ‘All Jews, 
Gypsies, Russians, Ukrainians, and Poles held for more than 3 years and all 
Czechs or Germans held for more than 8 years in preventive detention will be 
handed over after decision by the Reich minister of justice.’The worst of these 
social elements will be handed over first. Iie. Thierack] will inform the Fabret 
‘on the subject, through Reichsleiter Bormann,’ 


"Ta comparison, German courts passed prison sentences of several years on more than 10/0 
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‘The leading figures in the Wehrmacht and the ministry of justice knew th, 
they were in complete agreement with Hitler on this subject, as it was only afer 
weeks since he had said at table, in the presence of Lammers, Thierack, and 
secretary Rothenberger: Prison is no hardship now. Inthe Volkhov basin, they 
are sleeping in the water instead of beds. . . If let the good men be deci 
and keep the bad eggs, we'll have what we had in 1918, five or six hundreg 
rascals taking the whole nation by force.” The fact that the expression ofthe 
Fahrer’s will largely coincided with corresponding measures over a whole range 
of areas of activity in the Third Reich bears shocking testimony to the degree of 
ideological complicity or moral apathy among leading representatives of the 
judiciary in particular.’ 


3. CONSCRIPTING REINFORCEMENTS FOR 
‘THE WEHRMACHT IN THE SECOND HALF OF 1942 


(a) Aims and Obstacles 

In the summer of 1942, there were 8.7m. men serving in the Wehrmacht but 
there were still 5.1m. eligible for call-up who were in reserved occupations." 
‘The rapid advance of German troops in the east, the fall of Sebastopol, and the 
enormous number of Soviet prisoners captured—Army Group A alone took 
309,000 between 1 July and 10 August 1942—encouraged Hitler and the 
luminaries in the Wehrmacht High Command to think that the army might yet 
achieve its aims in that theatre and perhaps even win the war, despite many 
wrong moves and a shortage of weapons and equipment. '** 

‘The army leadership gradually came to take a somewhat gloomy view of the 
situation, and foresaw that substantial forces would continue to be needed in 
the east in 1943.'"" The other services, however, hoped for a settlement on the 
eastern front, with a concomitant reduction in manpower requirements. Thus 
Captain Weygold, the normally well-informed naval liaison officer in the OKH, 
wrote to the naval command authorities that it was assumed that ‘things would 
have been quietened down so much on the eastern front in 1943 that fewer 
troops would be needed to meet the demands there would be by then on 
the army to hold defensive positions [a singular example of wishful thinking). 
‘Small well-equipped units would suffice to handle any offensive operations as it 
‘was to be hoped that by then the war would have become essentially a colonial 
war? 

At the end of June, the foreign armies east department of the Army High 
‘Command issued the first cautiously pessimistic forecast of the situation to be 
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fed when the frosts came. It culminated with a warning that the enemy 
om continue to have numerical superiority and strike power in the coming 
wove, and it must be assumed that effective Red Army operations inthe course 
“he winter would deplete the German army's resources in men and matériel 
“Ssuch an extent that it would be incapable of mounting ‘a third major summer 


vensive. 

‘The army was the most manpower-intensive of the services and, with the 
shreatofheavy losses, it was now essential to provide for replacements and build 
upsubstantal reserves in good time before the winter. Itwas therefore proposed 
{pcall up all men in reserved occupations, a measure that had been suggested in 
the spring but had been blocked by Speer. Protected by its young minister, the 
rmaments industry had managed at an early stage to obtain the necessary 
Fuhrer directives to secure the position of younger employees. In the oil 
industry, where skilled replacements could not be got from other sectors, work- 
ers were completely exempt from call-up. In the Luftwaffe, a substan 
terof skilled and unprotected workers in the armaments sector were registered, 
4s ‘aircrew’ to save them from being drafted into the army.'**The expansion of 
the urgent arms production programmes meant that more and more skilled 
workers suddenly became ‘key workers’. Finally, certain urgent armaments 
production projects were belatedly accorded complete exemption. '"* 

‘The AHA had planned to call up 108,300 men born between 1908 and 1921 
and 26,000 born between 190t and 1907 in July 1942, but it too had to accept 
the wholesale exemption of men in reserved occupations.'”” At the end of July, 
Speer informed Hitler with some satisfaction that the armaments industry 
«ould not release 100,000 men for call-up. Hitler received this news with the 
remark that ‘that would be all right, in view of the relatively favourable develop- 
. small losses) in southern Russia’."”" 

Very shortly after this, the OKH was obliged to take radical steps to remedy 
‘apidly rising losses, atleast in the short term. On 1 August, Halder told the head 
ofthe Wehrmacht High Command that according to current estimates the army 
on the eastern front would be 750,000 below strength by 1 November.'”? Army 
Groups A and B were stationed in the south, and they alone had reported losses 
and replacements in the third quarter of 1942 that bear graphic witness to the 
ale of wastage in the eastern army 
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‘Month Losses. Replacements +/~ 


July 70,600 71,000 +400 
August 132,800 36,600 96,200 
September 79,200 33,150 36,050 


In view of the massive losses and the prospect that it might again prove impos- 
sible to bring the campaign in the east to a successful conclusion, it was imper- 
ative to bring in substantial reinforcements without delay. On 9 July, Hitler 
himself had called for three ‘Valkyrie IT’ formations to be sent to start with.'"* It 
had been intended to deploy these formations on the French coast against the 
expected invasion by the western Allies, and they had been posted to France at 
the end of July. General Fromm had said at the beginning of January that he 
would call on the Valkyrie IT formations only in the hour of Germany's greatest 
need. Now, at the beginning of August, he was obliged to recognize that the hour 
seemed to have come." Fromm once again showed a personal courage and 
resolution that was conspicuously lacking in many other members of the 
‘Wehrmacht High Command at this juncture. From the beginning of August, he 
ordered his chief of staff, Carl-Erik Koehler, to collect statistics on the state of 
the army from the replacement army.!”* As the military leader responsible for 
supplying the army with replacements in men and matériel, Fromm submitted 
the relevant memorandum to his commander in chief at the end of November 
1942, opening with the euphemistic phrase ‘At the height of power’.'” Just as he 
had done a year earlier, Fromm made it absolutely clear that the war could not 
now be won, and could at best be brought to an end by negotiating peace on the 
basis of the territorial gains made so far. Hitler could not forgive him for king 
what he regarded as a defeatist attitude. However there was at this point no one 
able or willing to take on Fromm’s unenviable task. So he was allowed to remain 
in his post as head of army equipment and commander of the replacement army, 
but politically he was effectively ostracized, denied access to all information of 
any importance. 

‘The continuing reports of victories released by the'Third Reich propaganda 
‘machine during the summer months had again led the people to believe that the 
capture of Stalingrad was imminent, and with it the final end of the war in the 
east." Further mass conscription—which would mainly affect industries that 
were not essential to the war effort, in other words those producing the 
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er goods that were so important for morale—was therefore bound to 
pula unrest. Efforts were accordingly made to avoid this. In the arma- 
pees ‘industry itself, Speer had managed to obtain an assurance in August 1942 
er only 6,600 workers would be called up." The Party organization, which 
that Party leaders should be deployed as it saw fit, let it be 
Som through the GBA that men in reserved occupations in the NSDAP and 
ranches were not at present available for call-up.'"° 
he Wehrmacht was finally unable to call up enough men in reserved 
ccupations even in the youngest age groups, which represented a particularly 
‘auable source from its point of view. Map III.I.4 shows the imbalance in the 
‘rious recruitment areas between the total number of men in reserved occupa- 
tons born in 1924 and the number in that age group released in the autumn of 
top2.Itshould be noted that appeals were frequently lodged against call-up, and 
were often successful, Special orders had to be issued in the case of the Reich 
ightenment and propaganda, which had already pointed 
: ministry that is structurally dependent on men in these 
young age groups." It is therefore hardly surprising that the Reich ministry of 
the interior should point out that the general interests of the Reich would be 
teiter served if senior civil servant in the age group born 1905 remained at 
his post rather than being given military training, only to be employed as a 
prvon guard? 
So long as the Nazi regime remained unwilling to order extensive conscrip- 
tion of men in reserved occupations, either for fear of overtaxing the people's 
powers of endurance or because it completely misjudged the situation, the 
Wehrmacht had no alternative but to fall back on its own resources. The 
‘mganization department of the Army High Command stated plainly at the 
beginning of August that the gaps in the field army that were likely to be found 
on 1 November simply could not be filled. The only hope now was that enough 
‘eeruits could be brought in to replace losses sustained in the winter. The mili- 
lary planners were therefore obliged to ‘adjust the structure and organization of 
the army to the number of men available’. This decision sounds grotesque, 
since they were already aware at this point that the whole field army would be a 
ped ue under strength in the late autumn, at least 750,000 of them in the 
‘It is instructive to see how the Party, the Wehrmacht, and industry 
acted to the rapidly deteriorating situation. Hitler and his comrades-in-arms 
rom the old days still had vivid memories of the appalling collapse in 1918 and 
“anted, literally at any price, to prevent any loss of morale among the German 
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peor Within the military High Command responses variedThe officers who 
Rene less closely involved in organization appeared to hope that Soviet resis- 
wer would finally crumble once the symbolically significant industrial city of 
‘Singrad had fallen. The planning experts, in the absence of any politically 
Suple alternative, tied 0 keep the war going with a series of makeshift 
‘eagems, deliberately losing their eyes to the probable consequences oftheir 
Jctions. Only the head of army equipment, after making a calm and rational 
SSessment of the situation, suggested a possible way forward. But even he, 
hen his proposal came to nothing, simply set about doing what he could, 
nowing that disaster was now inevitable. Most members of the military High 
Command were probably moved by fatalism rather than by a reluctant sense of 
toylty when the crisis came in the autumn of 1942. Itmay pethaps have dawned 
gnsome ofthem, in those weeks when Halder courted dismissal, Jodl was in and 
futof favour, and Fromm fell from grace, that only a powerful coup could now 
vert the descent into the abyss. From now on, as Jodl was later to complain at 
‘Nuremberg, the conduct of those at the centre of the military High Command 
vas governed by professional fatalism and blind obedience against their better 
judgement. 

(0) The Reich Ministry for Armament and Ammunition and the 1942 Arms Drive 
In July and August 1942, at the instigation of the head of the armament-supply 
<epartment and with the support of Speer, substantial manpower control func 
tions in the Mittelinstans were transferred through the subordinate armaments 
departments to the armament-supply department for the Reich ministry for 
armament and ammunition." 

In this way, the AHA too lost its military contacts in all matters relating to 
replacements in so far as they impinged on the economy. As a result, the OKW's 
var economy organization was weakened yet again, and military interests had 
«ven lower priority when it came to raising replacements. The efforts of the 
Speer administration represented a necessary step towards the centralization of 
the war economy but—contrary to military interests—the primary concern was 
‘ow arms production, not the exigencies of warfare. 

‘The October 1942 arms drive is a perfect example of the new priorities." 
Under a deal struck between the GBA and the armament-supply department, 
‘staff complements’ were to be increased in certain firms engaged in vital areas 
of arms production and the machine-tools programme. By dint of various 
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permutations and combinations, and the use of forced labour, 100,000 add. 
tional workers were to be brought into the armaments industry, mostly as key 
workers." The result was that a large number of mainly younger workers wer, 
transferred from branches of the economy less well protected against the caly 
up, thus avoiding imminent conscription into the Wehrmacht. 

‘A substantial proportion of the younger skilled workers were in the white’ oy 
youngest, of the age groups eligible for call-up (those born between 1908 ang 
1922). In 1942 they had as yet had no training, and the army general office there. 
fore tried to arrange for them to have four months’ training straight away so that 
they could serve as supplementary reserves. The OKW had thought of using 
these recruits to form five ‘coastal defence divisions’ in the west, but the plan, 
never materialized because firms usually had no records of the training their 
employees had received. A call-up planned for 1 October 1942 rapidly had to be 
cancelled. Speer had initially offered 56,000 men, but this was quickly reduced 
10 42,000 on specifically industrial grounds and on 30 September he informed 
Hitler that even that reduction in manpower would disrupt production to an 
intolerable extent. Hitler consequently abandoned the idea of forming coastal 
defence divisions, and agreed that workers in the arms industry would be called 
Lp for limited periods of military training only if they could be spared from the 
production process." A complete moratorium on call-ups was declared for 
‘most arms production programmes. In mid-October 1942, only about 4,600 
men were available, and this number was further reduced by subsequent 
protective measures. ** 


(© Measures to Reorganize and Rationalize the Army 
‘The Wehrmacht High Command recognized that it would be virtually impos- 
sible even to make up the army’s ever-mounting losses within a reasonable time. 
It therefore began at the beginning of August to consider what additional reor- 
‘ganization and rationalization measures it could itself take to strengthen the 
fighting forces. The planning experts sought to stave off the impending disaster 
by measures to simplify the organization, while the operational staff and partic- 
ularly the chief of the army general staff, General Franz Halder, conscious of 
competition with the other services, tried to give the impression that the army 
‘was still on the way to victory. When the visiting head of the 1st Naval Command 
‘observed that ‘the halt to the German Afrika Korps advance at El Alamein was 
‘ serious setback in the prosecution of the war’, Halder—knowing the army to 
be at least a million men under strength by his own reckoning—said he dis- 


Tene were mainly firms producing weapons, armaments, tanks, heavy vehicles, propellant 
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ages on the contrary e was ‘convinced that the ky to the succesful con- 
ron and conclusion of the operations now temporarily stalled lay in Suez 
tinipe Nea East. He even thought the Afrika Korps might subsequently join 
arth an expeditionary force to be dispatched from the Caucasus at some as 
up Mospecified time and place. It was later decided by the head of army opera- 
ye, Mai Gen. Heusinger, thatthe two forces should meet between Tehran 
tofipasra in October or November 1943. Thus, the army general staff's utopian 
sans which had been a dead letter by the autumn of 1941, were stl onthe mil 
iy High Command's agenda a year later." Itis a moot point whether Hitler's 
‘were behind these operational plans, which were completely unrealistic in 
ew of the increasing effort they would require of the army." 

‘tis at first sight hard to understand the disparity between the organization 
deparment experts’ frank assessment ofthe situation and the senior military 
eefamanders’ confidence in Victory. They may have been obliged to take this line 
<etecue their own positions in the power structure of the Fuhrer state, but their 
confidence was unfounded. 

"At the beginning of September, the organization department announced 
measures to improve the fighting strength of the forces, at least in the short term. 
‘The first was to make increased use of mainly Soviet auxiliaries to replace staff 
tehind the lines. The somewhat arrogant assumption that German troops must 
inprinciple be employed on active service and in positions of command delib- 
crutely overlooked the fact that, given their age and experience, troops serving in 
butchers’ and bakers’ units would be of limited use as fully operational replace- 
iments at the front. It was nevertheless thought that about 180,000 German 
troops could be released for duty by employing staff recruited locally. 

‘Another way of cutting staff was to reduce the war establishment strength. 
Initial examination showed that a further 80,000 t0 90,000 men could be 
released by suppressing superfluous posts. This measure, as those responsible 
for it were well aware, did not produce a single man capable of serving at the 
front because the posts that were cut existed on paper only and there was no 
prospect of filling them in the foreseeable future. 

Another apparently tried and tested procedure was to make further adminis- 
trative changes by reducing the size of formations. On 8 September, the organi- 
zation department issued a long notice informing the Army High Command of 
the results ofits August review of the operations department. According to that 
notice the field army was already thought to be 18 per cent below full strength. 
In these circumstances, it would be wrong to maintain the existing norms for 
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strength and structure, as it would give the High Command a false idea of the 
‘army's actual combat capability. The troops themselves could not be expected 
to sustain such a discrepancy indefinitely. If all divisions were allocated a fair 
share of the available replacements the shortfall would still be 30 to 35 per cent. 
‘This was a clear indication that, by the late summer of 1942, divisions were 
operating on average at half strength. 

“The most obvious solution, already considered during the winter crisis of 
1941/2, was to disband shattered formations altogether and bring the others up 
to strength, but this was again vehemently rejected by Hitler. The propaganda 
illusion that the war was already won, that it was merely a matter of bringing it 
to an end, could not admit the concept of depleted and exhausted divisions. So, 
forced to accept ideological premises that were at odds with its expert findings, 
the organization department took refuge in a compromise solution that further 
weakened the forces. 

Iwas decided to form different types of division for different tasks and to step 
up the policy, adopted in the spring of 1942, of giving divisions designated for 
mobile operations first call on available manpower, arms, and equipment. Given 
the shortfall, this meant that even fewer formations would be available for offen- 
sives planned for the summer of 1943. Clear-sighted observers already knew a 
time would come when the army would no longer be able to undertake any more 
offensives, and would have to concentrate instead on wide-ranging defensive 
‘operations. That time was now closer. 

Infantry divisions were classified as follows: 

+ 40 first-class divisions of three regiments, 23 of which were to be brought up 

to full strength by the spring of 1943. 

+ 4o second-class divisions, including two-tier formations which were to con- 

tinue to receive the ordnance allocation of a three-tier division. Clearly the 

‘OKH's organization department expected an increase in arms production but 

notin manpower. These units were to be joined by 14 divisions of the 1sth wave. 

+ A further 54 two-tier divisions were to be provided as fortress divisions, los- 

ing the bulk of their means of mobility. This would release an appreciable 

number of staff stationed behind the lines, but there was a danger that these 
formations would be forced to leave much of their equipment behind in the 
event of a rapid retreat. 

+ Lastly, there were to be eight front-line reserve divisions consisting of just 

‘one regiment. To make up for this, they were much better equipped with 

heavy weapons specially suitable for defensive engagements. 

‘The number and equipment of rifle and mountain corps were to be essentially 
unchanged, and 10 motorized formations (including the ‘Gro8-Deutschland’ 
Division and the SS ‘Adolf Hitler Leibstandarte’ Division), together with the 
Panzer Army Afrika High Command, were to remain intact. The organization 
department estimated that these changes would release about 600,000 men." 
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“The accuracy of this estimate of the extra forces available to the field army can 
be judged from a Fahrer directive issued to the army a few days later, contain 
ing an optimistic assessment of the situation, the usual report that things were 
improving, and a forecast of probable Luftwaffe losses. Hitler apparently 
thought it would be possible in this situation to raise an additional army of forty- 
two divisions capable of conducting an offensive in the east in 1943, clear evi- 
dence of the grotesque misconceptions of a man lost in a maze of detail, who 
sometimes described himself as his own best adviser.'"* Despite the fact that the 
‘eastern army alone lost 200,000 men in August, Hitler thought that, with just 
150,000 more men, he would be able to achieve his ambitious strategic objec- 
tives by the beginning of 1943." With increasing losses and insufficient replace- 
‘ments, it eventually became necessary to reduce the occupation forces. In order 
to provide adequate military cover in the occupied territories, the head of army 
equipment and commander of the replacement army decided to abandon the 
existing structure of the replacement army, and divide it into replacement and 
training sections (see Diagram III.LS). The replacement section continued to be 
stationed at home and to deal with administrative matters allocated to it in con- 
nection with the field army replacement section and the now separate training 
section. The training sections were amalgamated to form reserve infantry divi- 
sions, and subsequently posted to the occupied territories where they replaced 
regular army units. These measures relieved the pressure on the field army, and 
enabled training and replacements to be provided close to the front.'”” 


(a) The Luftwaffe Field Divisions 1942/1043 
In the autumn of 1942, there were about 1,900,000 men serving in Luftwaffe 
units and formations, and the service was considered—particularly by the army 
gencral staff—to be overmanned. In the east alone, about twenty Luftwaffe field 
battalions designated for special duties were held in readiness to defend the ser- 
vice’s organization on the ground.’ On g September, Hitler decreed that the 
available Luftwaffe field units were to be expanded to form brigades.'"" A few 
days later, Goring announced enthusiastically: “The Fihrer has entrusted me 
with the task of welding my Luftwaffe into a strong body capable of joining in 
the land battle on the eastern front. I am therefore resolved to form a core 
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‘There was never any substance to the army's hopes of getting men from the 
‘to serve as replacement troops in army formations, as any service that 
its men to join another arm would inevitably lose influence. Hitler pre- 
ferred the Waffen-SS and the Luftwaffe to the army. He regarded the Luftwaffe 
in particular as a more advanced, more technical, and consequently more 
dynamic service, and he intended to continue to give it priority in the allocation 
of manpower. This is clear from his allocation of volunteers to the various 
services on 1 July 1942:! 


Service Number of volunteers Actual strength 


Army 70,000 $5750,000 
Luftwaffe 35,000 1,900,000 
Navy 30,000 ‘369,000 
Waffen-SS 15,000 190,000 


‘Thenavy did particularly well compared with the other services, the U-boat arm 
taking the lion’s share of able-bodied volunteers, who were not considered for 
‘other branches on the strength of their medical records.” Goring is said to have 
‘observed, on the subject of the new Luftwaffe field units, that he could not 
‘expect his ‘National Socialist boys’ to wear the army's field-grey uniform.” 
‘This is another example of the fierce pride and inter-service rivalry that has 


tions the Luftwaffe was supposed to place at the army's disposal would continue 
to be Luftwaffe formations. The plan was to form twenty Luftwaffe field divi- 
sions, comprising 200,000 men in all; the army would be responsible for kitting 
them out, but would not provide any staff support. This meant that senior and 
junior officers would be slow to acquire the special skills required in infantry 
fighting, and it would be a long time before the men were ready to go into action. 
But the situation at Stalingrad was deteriorating rapidly, and there was no time 
for this. At the beginning of January 1943, three divisions were hastily posted to 
the front, two of them with no experience of action. Most of the men subse- 
quently joined other military formations or disappeared without trace in heav- 
ily depleted field army formations. The losses, in the seven Luftwaffe field 
divisions that were eventually cobbled together, were catastrophic." 


(©) Civilian Anti-aircraft Auxiliaries and Home Guard AA Batteries 
On 20 September, with a view to releasing Luftwaffe personnel for other 
duties and at the same time mobilizing any potential manpower not already 
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conscripted by the Wehrmacht or employed in the war economy, Hitler renewed 
his call for a youth anti-aircraft militia to be formed.”” The idea of introducing 
military service for schoolchildren had been considered in 1939, but rejected on 
the ground that such a measure would do unwarrantable harm to those on 
whom the future of the German race depended. Now, once again, the plan to 
recruit some 120,000 young people ran into opposition.” On 20 November, the 
day after the Soviet offensive was launched at Stalingrad, Géring submitted a 
draft order that would allow 16-year-old boys and girls in senior and technical 
schools to be employed in home guard anti-aircraft units. The plan would have 
involved 40,000 young people at most, but there was a storm of protest, Reich 
finance minister Schwerin von Krosigk, culture minister Rust, the Reich minis- 
ters of transport and the interior, and even the general plenipotentiary for man- 
power feared that the measure would cause serious public unrest." As the 
Luftwaffe needed to redeploy men from the anti-aircraft arm in its field units, 
and as public opposition to the proposed measure was so strong, the GBA was 
ordered to withdraw his objections to employing captured Soviet gunners in the 
home guard anti-aircraft service.”” Consultation with the head of the depart- 
ment responsible for prisoners of war yielded 66,433 Soviet prisoners who had 
served in artillery and anti-aircraft units and could be pressed into service.” 
“The Luftwaffe raided its stock of Hiceis and came up with a further 50,000, so 
that by the end of 1942 about 100,000 Soviet prisoners of war were available to 
‘man home guard anti-aircraft batteries. The army called for a further 60,000 
auxiliaries to close the gaps caused by the transfer of army construction workers 
to Luftwaffe field divisions.” This detail affords yet another striking insight into 
the military quality of the formations that were to be deployed in the forefront 
of the battle. 

(On 14 December 1942, casting round for ideas in the face of a rapidly deteri- 
rating situation, the Reich air ministry authorities resurrected yet again the 
proposal to employ young people in paramilitary units.”"* On 17 December— 
possibly in connection with a second memorandum on total war, which 

KTR OKW, ji. 746 (entry for 20 Sept. 1942). Vader the pressure of the manpower impasse 
caused by the winter campaign, Hiter had given orders at the ed of March for home guard ant- 
‘Scrat batteries to be st up and manned by boys of 17. However in the light of the optic 
{hnewoment of the situation in the summer of 1942, the order was not immediately carried ou 
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had apparently submitted to the Fuhrer a few days before—there was 
a discussion with Hitler in which the possibility of employing boys and girls on 
home guard anti-aircraft duties was mentioned.”"' Goebbels’s critical attitude 
con the subject is also clear from a conversation he had on the same day with the 
Hitler Youth leader, Arthur Axmann, in which he distanced himself from the 
1 in favour of the proposal." On 21 December, Bormann too pointed 
‘out that the rest of the world would be bound to get the impression that 
‘Germany's reserves were exhausted." Two days later, Hitler put an end to any 
further discussion by announcing that ‘he was not interested in what ministers 
had to say. Auxiliaries were needed, and measures must be taken to recruit them 
forthwith." On 26 December, there was a further meeting at Karinhall where 
Goring opened the proceedings by announcing that the idea of employing 
young people in an auxiliary capacity had come from the Fuhrer himself." 
At the beginning of the war, the regime had insisted that society women too 
must do their bit for the war effort. So in 1942, one consideration may have been 
that almost all the civilian anti-aircraft auxiliaries were to be recruited from the 
ranks of students in institutes of higher education, and it was hoped to expose 
the privileges of that social class for propaganda purposes. 


(f) Women Employed as Auxiliary Communications Staff and Reich Labour 
Service Recruits Engaged in War Work 

‘The armed services obtained further relief for their manpower difficulties by 
increasing the number of women employed as auxiliary communications staff, 
By the end of 1942, 75,000 young women from trade and industry alone were 
employed in this capacity.*"* In addition to the 15,000 German Red Cross 
nurses already employed in the services, a further 197,000 young women were 
recruited in 1943 t0 Serve in the Luftwaffe, the army, and the navy.”"” The Reich 
Labour Service too made an essential contribution to the communications ser- 
vices, especially in the east, In 1942, 427 of the goo RAD branch offices were 
located in the east, 324 of them in the southern section alone. Some of the young, 
‘men, who were usually about 17 years of age, covered up to 3,500km on bicycles 
to keep up with formations such as the 4th Panzer Army. As a result, there was 
considerable wastage due to illness among the men in the branch offices, most 
of whom were young and—because of the war—less well fed than they had been 
before it started. Worse still, in the course of their work behind the lines many of 
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those in RAD units were, in 1942, more and more frequently involved in direct 
action that cost not a few of them their lives. By the autumn of that year, 187 offi. 
cers and men in the service had been killed in action in the east, 55 of them dying 
of wounds or disease, a further 652 had been wounded, and 24 were listed as 
missing 

From 1943 on, Hier! stopped sending RAD recruits to the east, not least 
because the strains on them had an increasingly adverse effect on Wehrmacht 
medical records and the Wehrmacht was concerned to stem the rise in the 
number of men eligible for military service who obtained temporary deferment 
‘on health grounds. On the other hand, there can be no doubt that from 1942 
‘on the regime was, with its practice of employing young people—a practice facil 
itated by their idealism and taste for adventure—wantonly overextending its 
resources and fatally jeopardizing the future. It is an open question whether this 
policy was an expression of despair, of a sense that there were no prospects for 
the German people after the war. It is at all events in striking contrast with the 
attitude in 1939, when protection of the young was the prime imperative, a con- 
trast that cannot be explained by the pressing need for manpower to prosecute 
the war, 


(@) The Health of Recruits and Auxiliaries 
‘The medical reports on recruits born in 1925 emphasize that these young men 
‘were keen to serve. For the first time, however, the reports show a clear decline 
in the health of these 17-year-olds compared with older recruits. Some were 
passed as fit for service but more were certified as temporarily unfit, twice as 
many as in the age group born 1924. The doctors conducting the examinations 
were struck by the fact that ‘many of the young men look like children, they are 
still growing and are not yet out of puberty’. They reported, among other things, 
‘cases where subjects" voices had not yet broken or were just beginning to break, 
and where subjects were small and underweight.’The medical officer in military 
district V considered that the practice of examining boys at 17, as he was now 
required to do, was ‘barely tolerable’.""The senior medical officer who wrote 
the report, Dr Deist, made it quite clear that the degree of unfitness was attrib- 
tutable to undernourishment in only a few military districts (districts II, Berlin; 
VI, Ruhr/Manster;VII, Munich and the Protectorate)."The generally poor living 
conditions and limited food supplies in these big towns and industrial centres 
were probably a decisive factor. However, the age of the subjects was clearly the 
real reason for the change in the level of fitness. It was hoped that a subsequent 
examination just before they were due to be called up would show that more 
of them had matured in the meantime and were physically fitter as a result. In 
regular army units under the Kaiser and between the wars, conscripts from 
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hesitate to use the methods of the press gang, although it was clear that men 
recruited in this way represented a risk. Even the Waffen-SS abandoned the 
volunteer principle in the autumn of 1942 and started to call up eligible men in 
the ordinary way.” Atthe same time, the hunt was on for‘ethnic Germans’, and 
this was pursued by the SS with such relentless determination that Keitel actu- 
ally had to fight to keep the 3,434 German interpreters, linguists, ete. employed 
by the Wehrmacht. They became increasingly important to theWehrmacht after 
1942, as more and more foreign auxiliaries were recruited and Turkish and 
Cossack units were formed.” These forces were essential to Himmler ifhe was 
to execute his grand plan to build up the Waffen-SS into a genuine National 
Socialist people's army. In the space of a single year, the strength of the Waffen- 
SS had increased from 198,363 in December 1941 to over 230,000 in December 
1942. By July 1943, it had reached a staggering 433,400.”"” The cuts that had 
to be made in German staff in divisional communications services to comply 
with army organization department demands inevitably led to a considerable 
increase in the proportion of Hite’ auxiliaries in the various units. At the end of 
1942, however, there were still only 400,000 Russian auxiliaries attached to the 
army on the eastern front, a further 150,000 being involved in various Luftwaffe 
‘or Todt organization projects, in railway construction work, or in coal mining 
part of the Pleiger programme. Recent research has suggested that, in addition 
to 195,000 German troops, there were also $0,000 auxiliaries with the Sixth 
Army encircled at Stalingrad—in other words about 20 per cent of the entire 
force. On the assumption that the Russian auxiliaries in the German army were 
particularly keen to avoid being trapped and taken prisoner along with their pro- 
tectors, it would follow that under normal campaign conditions the proportion 
of auxiliaries in a German division must have amounted to more than 20 per 
‘cent of actual strength at this point.” 

‘According to official figures for the actual strength of the army in the east in 
the autumn of 1942, auxiliaries constituted only about 10 per cent to 12 per cent 
at that time, Reports from the quartermaster-general of the Sixth Army confirm 
this figure.” Even on the assumption that formations had a great many Hints at 
their disposal who were not officially on the strength, claims that they accounted 
for considerably more than 20 per cent appear to be much exaggerated. For 
1943) the army in the east required 500,000 more auxiliaries according to its 
‘own estimates, and the Luftwaffe reported that it needed a further 110,000 
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men. With the help of these emergency measures, the German leadership 
thought it would be able to cover the expected losses by the end of 1942, 
However, even 10 per cent cuts across the board and an astonishing display of 
mastery in the art of juggling concepts of ‘strength’ could not conceal the fact 
that at the end of December 1942 another winter crisis was looming and 
consequences would probably be even more serious.*"” The various definitions 
of strength’ were intended primarily to set precise limits to the size of the fight. 
ing forces. The narrower the definition of “fighting forces’, the easier it was to 
reduce the establishment employed behind the lines and towards the end of the 
war a further category, ‘trench strength’, was even introduced, 
Lastly, in August 1942 Hitler decreed that not only Wehrmacht troops held in 
prison but also people hitherto deemed ‘unworthy fo bear arms’ were t0 be 
‘employed in special formations.” The Party leadership had pointed out ‘that 
people did not understand why those deemed unworthy were not required to 
serve in the forces or in any other capacity’. That was the origin of the idea of 
Rehabilitation Division 999, which was to consist primarily of political oppo- 
nents of the Nazi regime. An AHA list of October 1942 shows a total of 3,500 
Sunworthies’ in the various military districts and in the Protectorate:"” 


Military district ‘Unesorthy to serve’ 
1 60 
n 135 
m 40 
Vv 700 
v 100 
vi 435 
vil 100 
vat 200 
Ix 190 
x 340 
XI 130 
XII 120 
Xi 165 
XVI 185 
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xvi 30 
Prague 10 
XX 0 
xxl s 
Government-General 5 
‘Total 3,500 


‘These were clearly political dissidents who were fit for military service but 
were not held in prisons or concentration camps, and who were consequently 
liable to pose a threat to the regime as the military situation deteriorated.” 
1 was originally intended to deploy Division 999 only in North Africa, not 
the Soviet Union, doubtless on account of the political leanings of 
the dissidents serving in it.” This move was primarily a preventive measure 
to neutralize political opponents—it did not help to relieve the manpower 
situation. 
(i) Measures to Rationalize the Army: Redeployment of Forces at the End of 1942 
On orders from the OKW, General Fromm mustered five static infantry divi- 
sions (Divisions 343, 344, 346) 347, and 348) in the west in October and Novem- 
ber 1942, and arranged for three more (282, 355, and 356) to be formed in 
February 1943." 

‘The original plan had been to have an army of forty-two divisions ready for 
action in the coming year. When, in November, it finally became apparent that 
that target could not be met, five more infantry divisions were formed from 
replacement army training units, in accordance with a prearranged plan made 
in October. Units were called up in chronological order and the divisions were 
known collectively as ‘Kriemhilde divisions’, to be followed in due course by 
‘Brunhilde divisions’, a cynical reference to the “Valkyrie I’ and ‘Rheingold’ pro- 
grammes of the previous year:?* 

Infantry Division 326 at the training camp at Bitsch 

Infantry Division 334 at the training camp at Grafenwohr 

Infantry Division 338 at the training camp atWarthelager 
Motorized Infantry 345 at the training camp at Wildflecken 
Motorized Infantry 386 at the training camp atWandern. 

‘These divisions were markedly inferior to most earlier units in respect of the 

‘Motorized vehicles at their disposal, the average age of the men, and the training 

they had received. An army ordnance department liaison officer, who had seen 

‘fochimvet, gave this lear account of the state of the army inthe east atthe endl 
194: 
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As Thatve repeatedly observed in previous reports the replacement troops are still extremely poorly 
‘rained {emphasis original). The riflemen often take almost no part in engagements, leav- 
ing everything tothe heavy machine-guns and artillery... There has recently been a fur- 
ther sharp dectine inthe standard of replacement troops: divisions with an unblemished 
record now regularly report cases of men deserting or absent without leave. The moment 
they come under fire, the men from the reserves refuse to advance and the whole burden 
of the fighting falls on the dwindling number of older men, even more of whom are lost 
as a result. Over and over again, when the time comes to go into battle young replacement 
‘troops are suddenly found to have a bad heart or flat feet or some other similar ailment.?” 


‘The complaints, similar to those made about the replacement troops supplied 
in February and March 1942, are clearly attributable to the precipitate con- 
scription of older men in reserved occupations who had been led by government 
Propaganda to believe that they would not be called upon to fight in the war, 
‘Older men with little training suffered so badly from nerves that they did not 
believe they could now stand the strain of an engagement. Also, the hastily 
formed divisions had not yet acquired the sense of solidarity that is so important 
to morale in times of crisis. An examination of the age range of two of the large 
units formed in the autumn of 1942 provides detailed confirmation of this pic~ 
ture (see Diagrams IIL.11-12). 

“The Allied landing in North Africa posed a serious threat to the southern 
flank in Europe, and it was therefore crucial for the OKH to form an operational 
reserve force without delay against the eventuality of an enemy landing on the 
continent. The head of army equipment and commander of the replacement 
army, effectively ostracized since his memorandum to the head of the OKW and 
Hitler, turned in this contingency to Keitel, addressing him in distinctly sarcas- 
tic terms that clearly reveal the tensions in the upper echelons of the military 
hierarchy. ‘I am not privy to your views on the situation following the recent 
events in Africa,’ wrote Fromm. ‘It may therefore be that I am mistaken and so 
cannot claim to have any really useful ideas or offer any really practical propos- 
als. He went on to suggest that infantry divisions with nine battalions should be 
reduced to eight battalions. The shortage could be further alleviated by calling 
up 200,000 men in reserved occupations and recruits born in 1924, a move 
already suggested by Zeitzler.” By a strange coincidence, the very same ideas 
turned up a few days later in a policy document presented by the army chief of 
staff attached to the head of Wehrmacht High Command, who was one of 
Fromm’s closest rivals in respect of rank, responsibilities, and personality.” 
‘Thus, in this critical situation, the OKW was once again openly | ig its claim 
to 200,000 men in reserved occupations, a move which Speer had been fiercely 
resisting since the early summer. This time too, he succeeded in averting what he 
regarded as a catastrophe. 
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() Conscription of Men in Reserved Occupations: The ! 
Exchange Programme 

‘On 19 December 1942 Hitler decreed that 200,000 men employed in industry 
who were eligible and ft for military service were to be called up. However, only 
a quarter of them would be taken from their jobs in industry immediately; the 
remaining 150,000 were to be made available to the field army under an 
‘exchange arrangement.” 

The army—which was a million men under strength—was supposed, on 
receipt of a specific request from the Reich ministry of armament and ammuni- 
tion, to make individual arrangements for the transfer to industry of men in the 
replacement army who were classified as unfit for active service on the home 
front but fit for work. Only then would the army receive the necessary replace- 
‘ments. At a time when there were still 5.27. men, including some in the 
youngest age groups, in reserved occupations such an arrangement seems 
downright bizarre. At the beginning of December 1942 there were still about 
738,000 in reserved occupations in central civil service departments alone, and 
in subordinate offices and units under government control:"” 


Police 244,560 

Born between 1897 and 1925: 

Reich civil servants 238,022 

Party members 15,222 

Reichsfuhrer-SS 

Reich Labour Service 

‘Todt Organization 

Wehrmacht offices 

Press 

Propaganda 

Itis interesting to compare the information compiled by Hitler himself on the 
rescindment of reserved occupation status in the various sectors with the above 
table showing the number called up among men born between 1900 and 1905 
who were in reserved occupations and eligible for military service. The impor- 
tance attached to their contribution to the war effort in the various sectors is 
clearly apparent from the figures which show wide variations in some cases:"” 


Conscription of eligible men in reserved occupations 


‘Tausch 43? 


Civil service 25,000 
Party 1,000 
‘Todt Organization building projects 3,300 
Employees in industry 20,000 
Wehrmacht office staff 2,300 
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‘Other, including the professions 

Individual requests were to be presented in five copies and handled under 
the beading ‘Ri-Tausch 43', the designation ‘SE-Aktion’ being reserved for 
‘Sendereinzichungsaktionen’, unique special conscription measures." Sub- 
Zauendy, 0 Speer’s dismay, the “Ro-Tausch 43° programme was literally 
sevvaken by events on the eastern front and scrapped before the necessary 
srers could be issued to implement it, while the first ‘SE-Aktion’—the first 
reach in the defences of the previously well-protected armaments industry— 
‘eas to be followed by others in the years ahead. 

(d) Fuhrer Decre of 13 January 1943 on Full Employment of Men and Women in 
the Defence ofthe Reich 

‘The sharp deterioration in the situation in the east and in North Africa in the 
late autumn of 1942 had two direct results. First, the members of Hitler's imme~ 
diate entourage were gripped by panic, just as they had been in the winter crisis 
ofthe previous year. Second, under the pretext of needing to concentrate the 
forces engaged in the war effort, various leading figures in the regime seized the 
‘opportunity to strengthen their own positions in the power-struggle by taking 
‘onadditional tasks, together with the necessary institutions and staff to perform 
them, This administrative infighting claimed a considerable number of casual- 
ties, even among those closest to Hitler, but three institutional power centres 
‘eventually emerged triumphant. The Party at last had the long-awaited chance 
to extend its influence in the Mittelinstanz at the expense of the traditional 
administration. The order of November 1942 on the appointment of additional 
Reich defence commissioners, under which all forty-two Gauleiters were given. 
responsibility for conducting and coordinating policy, was followed barely a 
‘month later by Hitler's decree on the legal status of the NSDAP, which made the 
‘machinery of state subordinate to the Party apparatus.” As it had in the spriny 
of 1940 and in December 1941, the regime adroitly exploited a position of mili- 
tary weakness to undermine further the old centres of power. 

On 25 December, when the attempt to relieve the Sixth Army finally failed 
And the lost army was abandoned to its lingering fate, Hitler confided to Bor- 
mann that it was now a matter of life or death.**” Thus Christmas day 1942 can 
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be regarded as the real beginning of ‘total war’, or at least of the propaganda 
scenario to that effect. On 28 December, Bormann had a preliminary word on 
the subject with Lammers, the head of the Reich chancellery, and spoke to 
Goebbels shortly afterwards.** Hitler himself initiated the efforts made from 
early 1943 to gain popular support for continuing the struggle, although the 
tragic outcome was to become increasingly clear.” In the closing days of 1942, 
the leading figures in the regime—each with his own agenda—were already 
vying for the honour of producing the best possible list of measures to execute 
the Fhrer’s orders. A further deterioration in the military situation ushered in 
a new phase in the NSDAP campaign to supplant the old elite, who were 
deemed incapable of taking the necessary measures. Bormann had already 
informed Party members on 18 December that Hitler ‘expected the Party itself 
to revive the spirit and methods of our period of struggle, not to confine itself 
to subordinate administrative functions but to take the lead’. Meanwhile 
Goebbels submitted through Ministerialdirektor Naumann a programme 
designed ‘to mobilize all available forces for the conduct of the war’ and so effect 
the transition ‘to total war and the exercise of brute force’.”"” The battle for deci- 
sive influence over the dictator was the order of the day, rather than any attempt 
to make the best possible use of the remaining resources in the German sphere 
‘of power. The crisis was also to provide an opportunity to storm certain bastions 
of middle-class conservatism. Thus, it was insisted at the end of 1942 that non- 
working women must be required to take jobs, A statement issued by the Reich 
minister for public enlightenment and propaganda explained that the people 
‘would not understand it “if the employment offices forced mothers with young 
children to work’ while childless society women remained idle. ‘People of that 
class were being handled with kid gloves while they undermined public morale 
by spreading alarm and despondency." Bormann, who faithfully reflected the 
Gauleiters' views on the subject, feared that full employment of women would 
place an extra burden on the people which they could not reasonably be 
‘expected to bear. All the leaders had lived through the events of 1917/18, and 
they recalled them now as a dreadful warning. The struggle between Bormann 
and Goebbels, equally strong advocates of opposing policies, had reached stale- 
‘mate. In this situation, the proposal put forward by Sauckel on 30 December 
that both men and women should be required to work by decree appeared to be 
the only practical basis for discussion.” 
File note by Bormann, BA R 2/31095, 0. 42;8e¢ Rebentisch, Fllrentaat, 475. 
‘Goebbels, De Tagebicher, Pt 2, 518-20 (entry for 29 Dec. 1942). The propaganda minister 
‘sought on the contrary to stress hi ole a5 a “devotee of total war” 
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it representatives were not initially asked to attend the preliminary 
jons held at the Reich chancellery on 8 January 1943 at the invitation of 
Reich minister Lammers. This was a signal example of the creeping erosion of 
the Wehrmacht’ influence since its defeat in the winter of 1941." At the begin- 
Us ofthe war, Ludendorfls claim to complete control overall areas of public 
fie thathad a bearing on the conduct ofthe war still held good. Now, Keitel had 
we request that leading officers of the Wehrmacht be allowed to attend the dis- 
‘Gusions on the ground that ‘demands on the troops had to be made and justi- 
fed by the Wehrmacht High Command’.**""The Wehrmacht was obviously in 
rexreat on all fronts, including the home front. Keitel was nevertheless eventu- 
ily admitted to the ‘three-man committee’, joining Reichsleiter Bormann and 
Reich minister Lammers who represented the interests of the Party and the 
Reich administration respectively. Hitler had deliberately refrained from invit~ 
ing the powerful leading members of the government to serve on this commit- 
tee, $0 a {0 prevent any one of them from acquiring too much political 
influence. Thus, Lammers mentioned in the speaking note for his presentation 
toHitler that ‘no interested parties are represented on the committee (danger of 
appeals). Preferable for the committee to be formed through the Fuhrer’s own 
machinery." 

‘Asin the previous year, the OKW intended to call up about 2,000,000 men for 
military service in 1943, a plan that was rapidly rendered obsolete by the events 
at Stalingrad and Tunis. The military authorities were already counting on the 
{00,000 men to be obtained by regrouping, through the SE-Aktion and the 
Ri-Tausch 43 programme agreed in December. They planned to obtain a fur- 
ther 1.2m., $00,000 in the autumn of 1943 by calling up men born in 1925 and 
200,000 more by SE-Aktion. That left a gap of 500,000," which would 
inevitably have to be filled by taking men out of the war industry. 

‘The demand for the immediate release of half a million men employed in 
industry could be met only if, for the first time since the beginning of the war, all 
women were required to work. All previous attempts to introduce such a mea- 
sure had been vetoed by Hitler. The ‘Filhrer decree on the full employment of 
‘men and women in the defence of the Reich’, issued on 13 January 1943 follow- 
ing representations from Bormann and Lammers, now required women 
between 17 and 50 years of age to register for work. Hitler had insisted on rais 
‘ng the lower age limit for women from 16 to 17 before the decree was issued, and 
tthe end of January he ordered Sauckel to reduce the upper age limit to 45 in 
the implementing regulations." These changes, ordered even before the decree 
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came into effect, reflected an attitude on Hitler's part that was not likely to 
encourage his senior and junior subordinates to be particularly rigorous in 
enforcing it. 

‘The decree nevertheless affected the internal structure of the National 
Socialist system of government in two very important ways. At central level, it 
strengthened the secretariat and chancellery system; the representatives of these 
bodies had to present regular progress reports to Hitler in committee, and this 
subsequently became a semi-institutionalized channel for access to him. Thus, 
in the second half of the war, all requests from members of the military hierar- 
chy wishing to speak to Hitler in person passed through Keitel. Lammers had 
always stood in Bormann's shadow and, as his position became weaker, even 
very highly placed representatives of the ministerial bureaucracy—with the 
exception of a few who enjoyed direct access—had to seek Bormann’s consent 
before they could obtain a Fuhrer order, that ‘open sesame’ to real power in the 
totalitarian system, In the Mitelinstanz, the role of the Reich defence commis- 
sioners was upgraded and this too eventually strengthened Bormann's position, 
‘Thus the main effect of the demand for complete commitment to the war effort 
‘was to help to concentrate power in the hands of the Party, at the expense of the 
military High Command. 

‘On 18 January, the OKW was obliged to revise its estimates. It now wanted a 
first instalment of 800,000 men instead of the 500,000 originally requested, only 
490,000 of which had been supplied.” It is true that General von Unruh, to 
whom Hitler had entrusted the task of reviewing Wehrmacht office staff, had 
said he could release 300,000 men stationed at home and in the occupied terri- 
tories for service at the front, but he would have to have women and older men 
to replace them. However the armaments industry had first claim on people in 
these categories. More and more workers were needed to repair the substantial 
material losses suffered by the Wehrmacht and to meet the routine requirements 
‘of newly formed units. 

‘Thus, in the first four months of 1943, stocks of armoured vehicles fell from 
4,364 to 2,504. No less than 2,945 tanks were lost in this period.* Speer settled 
the final details of a special order to increase tank production in a conference 
with Hitler on 17 January 1943.”” The idea for this production drive had first 
been mooted in the late summer of 1942. Known as the ‘Adolf Hitler tank pro- 
gramme’, it was to mark the beginning of Speer’s absolute control over the 
whole military production sector. In December, infuriated by the mounting 
losses of armoured vehicles, Hitler had insisted: “We must at all costs have more 
tanks." Tank production was to be quadrupled within two years. In Specr’s 
view, that meant that at least 3 million more workers would be needed and it 
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sezmed likely that only 1 million could be raised by redeployment, reactivation, 
‘etraining within the German labour force.” 
ot nile the armaments industry pursued a restrictive policy on the release of 
‘on the ground that it was under orders to increase production, the 
{ehrmacht was obliged to try to raise at least some of the troops it needed by 
ing forward call-up dates, employing Hizei auxiliaries, redeploying men, 
reducing the strength. Recruits born in 1925 were called up on 1 May 
jnstead ofin the autumn, despite the fact that only a few months earlier many of 
them had been declared to be still oo childish and immature.” This signalled 
the appearance, in the second half ofthe war, ofa vicious circle in which younger 
age groups were called up earlier and earlier. This was the begin- 
ning ofthe Children’s War. The events pessimistically forecast by Fromm in his 
memorandum in the autumn of 1942 were already coming to pass at the begin- 
ning of 1943.The army’s situation in respect of men and matériel was deterio- 
tating, It was forced to move out of occupied territories that might have been 
turned to good account in peace negotiations. Hitler and the OKW confirmed 
Fromm’s fall from grace. He was relieved of responsibility for motorizing the 
army and for all motorized units at the beginning of the year, and Guderian was 
appointed inspector-general of armoured troops. In Wehrmacht circles, there 
was already talk of the “Fromm crisis’.**" 

"The panic that seized the political leadership at the turn of the year 1942/3, 
culminating in the issue of Hitler’s decree of 13 January, led over the next few 
months to complete deadlock between those in favour of an all-out effort and 
those against it, so much so that it became impossible for any decisions to be 
taken. Thus, at the Gauleiter convention held at the beginning of February 1943, 
the provincial Party princelings in particular sought to restrain Goebbels, who 
was calling for a more ruthless political approach.” The propaganda minister 
took the opposite view to the head of army equipment, as he had in 1941: he was 
aware that defeat could now be avoided, if at all, only by mobilizing all available 
Fesources without delay. The Gauleiters—knowing that they could count on 
Sauckel, who was one of their own—were endeavouring, with Hitler's support, 
to keep the pressure on the people within bounds in order to maintain morale, 
‘The central government authorities, on the other hand, conscious of dwindling 
feserves, were calling loudly for full and immediate mobilization. What 
Goebbels misleadingly described as the ‘Fahrerkrise’, or leader crisis, was in 
facta profound leadership crisis affecting the whole regime.” Goebbels’s deci- 
‘ion to make his speech on ‘total war’ was thus prompted by disappointment 
with the lukewarm support he had received among the Gaulciters. During 
this same period Bormann, custodian of Party interests and the interests of 
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Party members and officials, was appointed secretary to the Fuhrer, public 
confirmation of his closeness to Hitler. Goebbels was still excluded from the 
three-man committee as a result of Bormann's efforts so, immediately after his 
speech at the Sportpalast on 18 February 1943, he set about persuading those 
who had not been admitted to the inner circle to form a faction. However, when 
his most powerful allies, Goring, Himmler, and—a little later—Speer, defected 
and rejoined the big battalions, Goebbels unexpectedly found himself in the 
same boat with the political lightweights Ley and Frick. In a rapid change of 
tack, just afew weeks after Stalingrad and his rousing speech at the Sportpalast, 
he now said forewarned was forearmed.™** Coming from a man who had just 
been drumming up support for total war and drawing comparisons with 
Dunkirk, this pathetic truism was about as far as it was possible to get from 
Churchill's blood, toil, tears, and sweat’.,The German leadership still believed 
itcould prevent crisis from turning into catastrophe by judicious use of the usual 
expedients. With this attitude, the Fahrer decree of 13 January was bound to be 
largely ineffective. In the autumn of 1943, General Jodl, chief of operations staff 
in the OKW, said that in retrospect he thought the conflict generated by the rival 
demands for men at the front and workers at home had never been so acute as it 
was in the winter crisis of 1942/3.°* It became apparent in the course of the 
recruitment drive that there could be no question of making staff cuts in the 
armaments industry, in view of Hitler's massive demands for equipment to be 
supplied to all the services. That left only firms producing general essential 
goods and the administrative organs of the Fihrer state as potential sources of 
manpower for the Wehrmacht. However, administrative simplification would 
have been an effective means of releasing staff only if the whole administration 
had been overhauled. That in turn would have required a clear statement of 
intent from Hitler on the overlapping and competing structures of Party and 
state but, in view of the military situation, that was a step he could not bring 
himself to take. So, despite the increasingly difficult manpower problems in the 
second half of the war, this ludicrously inefficient state of affairs persisted, with 
two separate administrative structures duplicating and frequently impeding 
each other's work. Thus, at district level, the local Landrat had no fewer than 
sixty-seven offices to run, and the local Party leader had much the same num- 
ber.’*” However, proposals for even minor changes such as the amalgamation of 
very small district offices or a slight cut in the number of regional councils were 
vetoed by Hitler, who feared that any such move might upset the people and 
impede the conduct of official business. The departmental rivalries and the 
covert opposition, particularly in the Party, to any really substantial staff cuts are 
clearly documented in the records of the Reich chancellery, where the three- 
man committee was based. It seems that, even after the Stalingrad debacle, 
Hitler and the leading figures in the regime—with the exception of Goebbels 
and to a certain extent Speer—were unwilling to recognize the full implications 
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ofthe turn the war was now taking, wasting their energies in futile activity or 
passively waiting on events. Only the ‘Stop’ decree issued by the Reich minister 
nd head of the Reich chancellery on 17 February 1942 was destined to have 
any lasting success." However, it had no direct effect on the distribution of 
» as it only covered plans to extend establishments, promotion with- 
‘out due regard to the order on careers, unauthorized award of contracts, and 
increases in the number of established posts. The various cases discussed in the 
jings of the three-man committee provide graphic evidence of the 
attempts to help Nazi officials to gain advancement against all the statutory 
regulations on careers." In these circumstances, there was no real prospect of 
recruiting 70,300 men from the ranks of the civil service by 15 June, as planned. 
‘This sector already contained 85 per cent of all men in reserved occupations 
born between 1901 and 1922 certified fit for active service or garrison service in 
the field. The oldest among them could only be employed as relief staff in posts 
behind the lines.” 

Replacements afford another example of the vicious circle arising from a 
chronic shortage of manpower. On 30 December 1942, the commander of the 
replacement army announced that from 1 February 1943 only 80 per cent of the 
agreed quota of established posts in all offices and troop units were to be filled. 
‘The replacement army had been ordered to release a further 200,000 men 
employed as drivers, orderlies, and mechanics, and this target could only be 
tet if their places were filled by older employees and women. When it became 
apparent that this was unlikely to happen, because the compulsory registration 
programme had produced so few recruits, the army general office issued the fol- 
4owing statement: ‘Ifthe commander of the replacement army does not receive 
200,000 civilian workers (75,000 men and 125,000 women) as requested, the 
feplacement army will not be able to release in exchange 200,000 men certified 
{it for active or garrison service in the field and already included in the agreed 
target figure of 800,000. The current target of 800,000 will then have to be raised 
‘oa million, in other words a further 200,000 men will have to be released for the 

by transfer to the various posts to be filled."””' If the plans for full 
employment of women and substantial simplification of the administration had 
n resistance from Hitler, the simultaneous programme of closures 

Ws 4 complete fiasco. Under the influence of Goebbels, who was primarily 

jin the propaganda value of the exercise, it was planned to release 

39.000 employees by closing down 100,000 firms in all.””* In considering the 
‘tanafer of the employees in question, it apparently never occurred to officials in 
‘te propaganda or economics ministries to wonder whether they were of any 
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DIAGRAM TILL 14. Workers released under the programme of elewures in trade and 
industry 1943 


Possible use to the war economy. Hitler himself finally called a halt to the oper« 
ation and, on the advice of the three-man committee, insisted that the employ- 
ment offices be closed without delay.” ‘The economic affairs minister had 
hoped to get 130,000 workers out of the closure programme, but in the end it 
yielded almost none, The number that eventually found jobs in the armaments 
industry was negligible.”* 

Itis true that when the programme came to an end in June the records showed 
4 large number of men and women who had previously not been employed. For 
a wide variety of reasons, however, they were not immediately and effectively 
found a place in the war economy. According to figures from the economics 
ministry, $72,000 men and 2,8%3,000 women had registered by 7 May 1943 
However, only 83,000 of the men and 980,000 of the women had been found 


work by that date, and the numbers were not much higher at the end of the 
month.7”* 
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shot up from 1.9m, to 3.1m. in the space of a single year, the number of women 
employed had risen by only 200,000 since May 1939.""* 

In the light of these statistics, the OKW’s continual complaints are under- 
‘standable, in that it was struggling unsuccessfully to complete the 800,000-man 
recruitment drive launched in January 1943. Partly as a result of the losses in 
‘North Africa (125,000 men), it was still 200,000 men short in September 1943 as 
only 580,000 men had been recruited by that time.””” Although this was well 
‘below target, the OKW had in the meantime submitted a new ‘700,000 man’ 
recruitment plan, quietly consigning the previous one to oblivion. It was now 
planned to call up 180,000 reserves by 10 September, but those employed in 
the armaments industry were to be spared. As a result, the Wehrmacht High 
‘Command received complaints from other sectors concerned, notably the civil 
service which rightly feared another and even more damaging drain on its 
manpower, In these circumstances, even the AHA assumed that it would be 
unlikely to get more than 50,000 men. The impending disaster in this area 
Prompted some very hard thinking in the autumn of 1943 about reorganizing 
the army. 


EXCURSUS: DEVELOPMENTS IN THE ARMY OFFICER CORPS, 
OCTOBER 1942 TO MAY 1945 


Atthe end of September 1942, the field army alone was still 14,219 officers under 
strength. There was to be no comparable shortfall until the final collapse in 
1944/5.°" On 1 October, the army officer corps numbered 180,765, the lowest 
figure recorded during the war.”” This disastrous situation coincided with the 
appointment of Hitler's chief aide-de-camp and wholehearted admirer Rudolf 
‘Schmundt to the post of head of the army personnel office (Heerespersonalamt, 
HPA), suggesting that the regime was exploiting the emergency to put into 
practice certain specifically National Socialist principles of selection and 
leadership. 

‘At the end of 1942, there was no alternative but to throw the entrance proce- 
dure open to all sections of the population and introduce promotion based on 
performance. The criteria, however, were stock items of National Socialist 


2 tis not clear whether the Reich statistics office figures for women refer only to thove employed 
full-time (q8hours a week) or whether they also include those working part-time.‘The later appears 
{to be rather unlikely since, although the compulsory registration programme had produced a sub- 
‘stantial number of women prepared to work part-time, no definitive information was available on 
the date in question as to the volume of work actually being handled by staf in that category. 

2 According to an army staff notice of 15 Avg. 1943, the shortfall was 146,000, but the head of 
the AHA, Gen. Olbicht, again complained that 200,000 men were needed. See Dewschland im 
_teiten Wiikricg, ii. 213; OKH/GenStdH/Org Abt. la, 9 Sept. 1943, ‘Personal view of General 
Olbricht’, BA-MA RH 2/831, fo. 160; OKH/GenStdH/Org Abt. (1)y Sept. 19435 ibid. fo, 199. 

2 HPA/1, SUUChefigr., No. 209/448 Kdos.,9 Feb. 1944, table showing the shortfall in officers in 
field divisions, BA-MA H 6236s, 

2 ‘Stell. Chef HPA/Ia, No. 643/458 Kos, 24 Mar. 1945, table showing the shortfall in officers 
in field divisions, ibid, 
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socal policy." In October 1942, Hitler spelled it out: “The task in reorganizing 
army is to return the troops to their proper occupation and not 
ve them to be engaged in work that is to any degree unworthy of military 
eA soldier bas his own duties, duties that have to do with weapons, with 
{afersip, with organization, not with ancillary matters... Only a man who is 
with weapons and leadership can be an officer. The rest are civil ser- 
nts" This attitude was reflected in the instruction that any officer who led 
{oops against the enemy and showed the necessary aptitude was to be pro- 
‘noted to the rank appropriate to the manner in which he had conducted him- 
fall. Aptitude was to be tested by a six-months' tour of duty at the front. The 
general staff officer command was consequently detached from the central sec~ 
tion of the army general staff, and attached to the HPA under Schmundt. That 
office then deliberately introduced a series of levelling measures, starting with 
the order that in future general staff officers were not to be preferred for promo- 
tion unless they had distinguished themselves at the front.” The National 
Socialist view was that all officers were members of a corps that anyone could 
join fhe felt that he had a vocation and showed that he had the necessary qual- 
ities. Similarly, anyone who had proved his worth could rise to the hallowed 
heights of the general staff, formerly as remote and inaccessible as the Holy 
Grail." Itwas thus only logical to scrap seniority list C, which contained regu- 
lar non-commissioned officers on the active list who had been promoted to offi- 
‘cerrank, and put all officers in general seniority list A.°*'This social levelling in 
the supposedly elite officer corps brought the regime wide acclaim among those 
‘who secretly nourished the hope that they too might enter this previously unat- 
‘uinable magic circle. Thus, distinguished service in action became the central 
stitetion of military achievement and successful crisis management a sign of 
leadership qualities, at a time when the war began to assume the character of a 
Permanent crisis for the Reich. So the officer serving at the front became the 
‘ukimate paradigm for the profession.” 
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“The central planks of a structural reform of the officer corps on National 
‘Socialist lines were extensive opportunities for career changes, unrestricted per- 
formance-based promotion for all members of the officer corps commanding 
troops in action, and lastly an appreciable extension of the social strata from 
which recruits were drawn, so as to forge close links between the people and the 
army. All these measures were of course dictated by the relentless rise in losses 
‘among officers, but they presented an excellent opportunity to bring the recruit- 
ment of the military elite into line with Nazi ideology. They were to be the cor- 
nerstone of HPA manpower policy in the second half of the war. 

“The ‘officer classes’, middle-class families who could afford to let their sons 
go on to higher education, were increasingly unable to provide enough officer 
cadets to replace the steadily mounting losses. Moreover, most officer cadets 
went into the modern—that is to say technical—armed forces and branches of 
the services, such as the Luftwaffe, the navy, the tank corps, and to some extent 
the Waffen-SS. And as the military situation deteriorated, many parents sought 
to dissuade their sons from seeking commissions in particularly dangerous 
‘branches of the services. 

‘The 27th training course for officer cadets was attended by 3,953 cadets but 
the 28th course attracted only 2,900, after news of the 1941/2 winter crisis 
spread.The government and the military High Command sought to limit the 
damage by carefully targeted publicity and by arranging for highly decorated 
young officers to give talks in high schools. 

‘The following table, published in September 1944, shows in round figures the 
numbers of volunteers for the armed forces and the Waffen-SS: 

Service Year of birth 

192219231924 192519261927 
55,000 47,000 43,000 64,000 71,000 
61,000 63,000 46,000 47,000 44,000 
38,000 35,000 46,000 $6,000 $5,000 
21,000 28,000 61,000 60,000 47,000 

‘Total 150,000 175,000 173,000 197,000, 236,000 217,000 
On the basis of the available figures it is impossible to do more than detect cer- 
tain trends, as the data on applications from volunteers have been mixed up with 
details of postings. Applications to join the Waffen-SS rose steadily up to 1943 
(group born 1926) but fell off sharply in 1944 (group born 1927-8), despite 
increased efforts to recruit volunteers in military training camps, the Reich 
Labour Service, and schools. Success in transforming this arm into an interna- 
tional force and increasing its strength depended on having enough German 
officer cadets to Jead it."The actual strength of the various services at this point 
was: 
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DIAGRAM M1L.1.20. Distribution of men born 1926-1928 in the various Wehrmacht 
forces and Watfen-SS, as at 31 December 1944 


‘The only way to stem the hacmorrhage of younger members of the arnty officer 

‘rps sce the summer of 1943) a least to some extent, was. to waive psycho 

Joglcl tents, promote more regular non-commissioned officers to officer rank, 
‘educe all social and educational admission requirements. 

the summer of 1943ethad become clear that the alarmingly high losses 
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Sewn, Schmunt, Faneboisbers hes 04S 
DIAGRAA TILL21, ‘Total lomes in the army officer corp, 1 October 1052— 
3H August 1943, 


‘The radical changes in the admission requirements for career officers and the 
policy of promoting tough and ambitious young men were to afford ample evi- 
dence of the disadvantages of the new principle of selection in the subsequent 
course of the war. By deliberately neglecting important features essential to the 
professional officer in a modern mechanized army, the forces were undoubtedly 
fable to attract young men in the lower ranks up to and including major, whe 
‘could be posted to the front without further ado, ™* However, wholesale promo 
tion based essentially on effective crisis management produced a situation 
where more and more young officers were appointed to senior posts a6 I 
mental or divisional troop commanders, which they could not 


fill because they lacked the necessary theoretical training and 
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e2” This was the primary reason for the courses for senior troop commanders 
jqsctuted in July 19.43 and directed by Inf. Gen. Kurt Brennecke, appointed by 
rect order ofthe chief of the general staff, 

‘The army personnel office realized, too late, that a promotion structure based 
obec a stk ouant arregeapcptarsinphimecanwtoease 
corrective measures. However, right up to the end of the war, the proposal to 

a standard form of demotion for manifest lack of aptitude, on the lines 
ofthe British/American concept of ‘temporary rank’, was blocked by resistance 
chiefly from the Luftwaffe and the navy.” According to the traditions of 
‘German military law, officers were stripped of their rank solely as a disciplinary 
measure following a serious dereliction of duty, and could be employed there~ 
after only in the lowest rank in the service. Any form of demotion for lack of apti- 
tude always carried the stigma of action unbecoming an officer and subject to 
court martial.”*' Thus, the principle of performance-based promotion, which 
‘had modernized selection to the advantage of the youngest unit commanders, 
‘often proved to be a disadvantage in the second half of the war given the com- 
position and quality of the middle ranks of the troop-commander corps. 

‘Morale in the army in the second half of the war was even more profoundly 
affected by the abolition of the educational and class privileges of officer cadets 
than it was by performance-based promotion. The far-reaching effect of these 
‘measures was apparent from the moment they were introduced. This is 
dear from a comprehensive and previously unpublished survey conducted at 
the end of 1942, probably in connection with the reorganization of the entrance 
requirements, and containing details on some 3,500 officer cadets." These 


™ HPA, note for speech by the Fuhrer, 23 Now 1944, BAMA H 4/s; Stumpf, Wthrmach-Elite, 


st 

"a cnmund, Taighinberch, 202 (entry for 14 Ave. 1944). Officers to be demoted were first 
duminedund then tenga and gens apounrct now nk nde he appropriate 
oxen 


2 Messerschmidt,"Wehemache’, 383-7. 
™ Reasonably accurate figures forthe total number of promotions to army officer rank during 
the war are available from various sources: 


1 Jane 1939-31 May 1940: 326581 
1 Jane 990-31 May 1941: 43064 
1 Jue 1941-31 May 1942: 31,870 
1 Jane 192-31 Dee. 1942: 103000 
1 Yan. 1943-31 Dee. 1943: 45870 
1 Yan. 1944-31 Dee. 1944: 540422 
1 Jan. 1945-9 May 1945: 20,476 
For the period 1 June 1940-31 May 1941: OKH/HPA (1. Staffel), Survey of the composition and 
Structure of the officer corps and questions arising therefrom, anncxe to: Chef HPA, No. $49/42 
‘£Kdon, 6 July 1942, BA-MA RH 2/196. For the period 1 Jan.~31 Dec. 1943: Schmundt, Taighets- 
123 (31 Dec. 1943) and 38s (15 Oct. 1944). Por the missing four months, an average of the 
‘igures for previous years was taken, bearing in mind the known figures for attendance at the lth 
‘urse for oficer cadets. For the period 1 Jan.-g May 1945: OKHIPAYAg Put (Zentral-)AbL Tb, 30 
‘Ape. 1945, release orders for men attending the 18th course for C branch artillery officer cadets, 
5H 6745; Chef HROst u. BAE/GIFION (28) Az-VI 1, No. s638/44, 23 Dec. 1944, tart of 18th, 
{Su for ote cades arly) BA-MA RH 13-1. 4 The aaa figures for rtlery in 1044, 
21% ofl oficer cadets opted for that branch ofthe service, were then interpolated. 
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figures are particularly significant, compared with those for the peacetime year 
19367." 

‘Ttwas initially proposed to correlate the central data contained in this mater- 
ial with the social statistics already available. Methods of combining statistics 
that have been processed in accordance with different criteria can be considered 
reliable only if they employ a very broad system of classification, A detailed 
socio-historical analysis cannot be produced on this basis, but it may provide 
‘some indication of real trends over the long term. The simplified table of fathers’ 
‘occupations given here (see Diagram IIL.1.22) therefore comprises four broad 
classes of occupation covering a wide social spectrum. With all these reserva- 
tions, certain groups clearly appear to predominate, ifwe take the 1925 and 1939 
Reich statistics on occupations as a parameter. Recent research on the social his- 
tory of the German officer corps has not so far drawn on these figures, and has 
therefore missed a chance to shed some light on the social structure of the 
armed forces in relation to society as a whole. In the table given here, group I 
comprises the broad categories of people considered in the Kaiser's time to be 
socially undesirable as candidates for careers as officers. Group IIT consists 
largely of members of the officer classes. The heterogeneous content of 
‘groups II and IV does not lend itself to any such interpretation. A detailed 
‘group-specific classification is given elsewhere for the survey period 1936-42, 
‘which is of special interest in the present context. It seems sensible to consider 
the social statistics on the officer corps, trainee officers, and officer cadets in 
‘conjunction with the AHA statistics covering more than fifty years, given the 
structure of the army in the Second World War in respect of age and rank. 

‘The age range of the army officer corps is illustrated by the oldest officer in the 
‘Wehrmacht. Maj. Gen. Max Zunchmer, commandant of Dilsseldorfin 1942, was 
born in 1865. MostWehrmacht generals were born between 1883 and 1891." 

‘Generally speaking, therefore, the information given here on the background 
of the Prussian military cadets of 1888 relates to men of that generation. The 
officers who graduated in 1914, most of them born between 1890 and 1895) 
included the last officer cadets of the regular imperial army to be trained under 
4 peacetime establishment. Some 38 per cent of the German generals who 
served in the Second World War were in this age group.” Altogether 82 per cent 
of all members of this key military cadre had completed their officer training 
before the outbreak of the First World War. It therefore seems right to include 
details of the German generals’ background at this point in our overview. 
‘This will be followed by data on the social structure of the officer corps in the 
Reichswehr, which reflect the class peculiarities of the Seeckt plans for a‘Fahrer 


* OK W/head of engincering reports, sociological findings on the first nine courses andthe 11th 
‘course for officer cadets (13 Oct.-¥6 Dec. 1942)-BA R 9'St1, fox. 37-38. 

The labels “socially desirable classes” and ‘exclusive officer classe’, used inthe Reich undet 
the Kaiser can be traced to a ypecific oer sued by Wileln on 29 Mar. Rau Ofer, 82-3197 
ee.No. $9). 
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fmochung'7 190 Rerchawehrministertum Heeres-Org Ait, No $1327. 3 
BAMA RIL 12-0. 2; for 100 BA B43 BRS, fo 8; foe 1948! BAMA RH 12-298; 8. OKWMB 
tity, 9943, 1A R 9/$1 1 fk ¥P-3% 9. Reich atatitcs office, satines on vecupatinns inthe Reich 
DIAGRAM ITL.t.22, Fathers’ occupations for officers, NCOs, and men 1888-1942, 
‘compared with occupation stanstics for the total male population 


army’ (1926), together with an casing up and a degree of social levelling in 
fecruitment policy immediately after their adoption (1927).”” A comparison 
‘with the 1925 statistics on the occupations of male members of the Reich popu- 
Jation shows the extent to which the officer corps had again become the largely 
‘exclusive province of the classes that had been regarded as socially devirable’ in 
the Kaiser’ time. An analysis based on a relatively small sample, covering the 
‘hole period up to the introduction of conscription (1935), more or less 
‘confirms the figures for 1926 to 1927. It gives a clear picture of the social struc: 
ture of the whole Reichswehr (1926-33), Of course, volunteers among the 
‘non-commissioned officers and other ranks were also recruited on the basis of 
{informal social selection criteria, In the recruitment of officers, at least, even the 
Nazi regime was unable before the war to impose any fundamental social move 
inthe direction of a people's officer corps on National Socialist lines. Aglance 
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DIAGRAM ITLL.23. Replacement, expansion, and deployment of the army officer corps, as at June 1043 
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axthe occupations of male members of the Reich population in 1939 confirms 
this finding. The outbreak of war and the mobilization of an army of 5 million 
men started a process that gathered momentum after the heavy losses among 
on the eastern front in 1942/3. At this point, the oldest officer still on the 
, Maj. Gen. Zunehmer, was 77," while the youngest cadet attending 
the 11th course for officers was just 18. 

‘My observations here are, of necessity, confined to developments in the army 
officer corps. However, that must not be allowed to obscure the fact that, on the 
outbreak of war, members of the old officer elite were able to maintain their 
Jeading positions in all three services and even in the Waffen-SS, even if mem- 
bers of the lower middle class with an industrial or artisan background were 
moving in as the proportion of officers from the upper middle class (sons of 
officers, civil servants, and professional people) declined.*” 

This is abundantly clear from the statistics on the origins of members of the 
army officer corps. Some 66 per cent of officers were recruited from the ‘socially 
desirable’ classes before the First World War, and there was a marked increase 
again (85 per cent) in the Seeckt era. According to Stumpf and Sauer’s calcula- 
tions, they represented on average some 75 per cent of the officer corps during 
the relatively brief period of the Reichswehr’s existence. The rigid and somewhat 
atypical selection procedure employed in the Reichswehr becomes obvious if we 
compare these figures with the data on the origins of officer cadets in 1936. The 
proportion coming from a traditional officer background in that year was closer 
tothe social structure of the regular imperial army than that of the Reichswehr. 
Only under the pressure of wartime conditions, the necessity to adjust selection 
criteria to meet the increased need for officers, and last but not least the vast 
influx of officers from the reserves, did the elite that had set its stamp on the 
public image of the officer corps lose its influence. 

However, its relative decline, at least in the first half of the war, was by no 
means as rapid as the ideological assumptions of those seeking to establish a 
Vilksgemeinschaft, a unified nation, might suggest. Of course, the process was 
accelerated by the steadily mounting losses. While there are very wide differ- 
ences between the percentages in groups I and III for the key years 1913 and 
1942, those in groups II and IV remain more or less constant. 

On the other hand, the data on the social structure of the Reichswehr as a 
whole provide interesting information, particularly on the composition of the 
higher ranks in the non-commissioned officer corps (sergeants). Many privates 
inthe Reichswehr became non-commissioned officers in the army and the Luft- 
Waffe after 1935, while many former non-commissioned officers found places as 
officers in the Wehrmacht. In comparison with the general statistics on occupa- 
tions in the Reich as a whole, members of the upper middle classes were over- 
‘presented here too. This was far less true in the case of trade and industry than 


3 Stumpf, Wehrmache-Elive, 291 
Wegner, Waffor-SS, 243-7. and ‘Fahrerkorps der Waffen-SS", 327-50 Salewski, “Das 
Ofizcrkorps’, Boog, ‘Offizierkorps der Luftwatle’, 269-326, here 275. 
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the statistics on occupations indicate. Indeed there were fewer men from this 
{group in the Reichswehr in 1933 than there had been in 1926, suggesting that 
many of the 44,100 men who left the army between 1926 and 1933 belonged to 
the classes that had had a chance to enter the army when the Reichsweht relaxed 
its social criteria in the early 1920s. On the other hand, the proportion of volun- 
teers from military families continued to rise after 1926.'Thus, at the point when 
the National Socialists seized power, the Reichswehr had every appearance of 
being an exclusive social group in which all the officers, from the highest to the 
lowest, shared the same interests. 

“The upward mobility that had begun in the years when the army was expand- 
ing had thus made no real difference, at least to the political and social fabric. 


Sra spe must therefore be made to give a detailed description of the back- 


breakdown of fathers’ occupations by type. 
“The Reich law on civil service pay of 16 December 1927, which remained in 


force during the war, identified four classes: 


1. senior ranks/senior civil servants 
I. higher middle ranks/middle-grade civil servants 
ITT. middle ranks/middle-grade civil servants 
IV. lower rankslower-grade civil servants." 


For statistical purposes, the two middle categories were generally combined in 
the case of civil servants, for the sake of simplicity." Admission to the senior 
ranks was generally confined to university graduates, although officers were 
‘exempt, while attendance at middle school or the middle grades of secondary 


Stumpf, Whrmach-Biie, 204, 
On officer cadet examinations 192-30: Chef HPA/PA., (1) Paych. Az. 28e 10 PA. 16 Now. 
1931, sociological findings based on test statistics on officer cadet examinations 1928-30 ( 
alfindings 1), BA-MA RH 12-1/ 81; 00 officer candadates 16: OKH, No. Bs637, eh. AHAS. 18 
GV), 15 Jan. 137, BAMA KW 02 137: tesults of medical examinations of candidates inthe offices 
reserve born 1423; on officer cadets 1937: OKH, No. 257/39 ech. 11 Feb. 1939, results of medical 
‘examinations of officer cadet reserve born 1922 (including details on those born 1921), BA-MA 
FW bv. 137; most ofthe missing figures can be determined with reasonable accuracy from various 
RGB i, 16 Dee. 1927, 449 
"Schatz, Beameenpolh 
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TABLE TILL.6, Analysis of eccupations of fathers of army officer cadets 1939-1942, by 
class and professional status si 


Total 942" 100 1009 100100001) 


+The addition of social inferior cupations (civil xervants, employees, workers yiekls 0.1% more thn 

for lower clas fathers overallThis means that that percentage was wrongly added to the figure fo the 
‘eif-employed and must be deducted from that figure, otherwise the figure forthe vel 

‘employed would be 0.1% higher than the figure given in the source. 

This includes leading senior civil servants and employees. 

* "This does not include leading senior civil servants. 

4+ Thindoes not include leading sensor employees 

1 3% finn waking ns hee wh pte mean: cond ne be ced acoding he 
Reich statntica for 1939, 


Source: BAR V5t1, fo. 96-4 


‘school was sufficient to qualify for admission to all middle ranks. This group 
included senior foresters and secretarial and clerical staff, Similarly, those in the 
lower grades (ranging from clerical assistants, messengers, and auxiliary office 
staff to stokers, woodmen, and caretakers) had usually more or less 

their elementary school education. If these general categories also extended t0 
‘employees, the term ‘senior employee’ probably covered chief clerks and busi 
‘qualified staff responsible for a particular department or subject. Lower-grade 
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employees included, for example, typists and bookkeepers in business 
ndertakings. Officers were considered to be on a level with senior civil servants, 
jn accordance with their social ranking, particularly since the Reichswehr had 
a university degree a condition for admission. With a few statistically 
insignificant exceptions, the leading figures in the Labour Service and the 
political branch of the Party organization were all in the middle social ranks, 
which also included the more senior non-commissioned officers. There are 
about applying a similar three-tier system to the self-employed, 

though some approximate figures can be tentatively suggested. 

‘The figures given in Table I1L1.6 vary in respect of the nature of the sample 
group and the time when the records were made. The comparison is based on 
the distribution of the whole population under the various occupational head- 
ings (1939) and the figures for reserve officer cadets in 1936, which is taken as a 
‘normal peacetime year for present purposes. The figures for officer courses 8 
and 9 (1941/2) show the linear development, while column § gives the average 
since the outbreak of war. The total figures for course 11 are accompanied by 
‘breakdown showing officers on the active list (11A) and in the reserves (11). 

‘Compared with the social background of officer cadets in 1936, it is clear that 
the of cadets from the ‘officer classes’ was halved as a result of the 
influx of officers from the reserves during the war. But it appears that the less 
stringent admission criteria introduced in the autumn of 1942 also had some 
impact, even among the officer cadets on the active list who attended course 
114A, at least $0 far as one can see from the available statistics. Another remark- 
able feature is the relatively high number of fathers of cadets in this group hold- 
ing political office, more than twice as many as those of reserve officer cadets in 
the same year. The great number of officer cadets from workers’ families (10.6 
per cent in course 11, compared with 1.4 per cent in 1936) suggests that there 
‘was some initial hesitation about admitting members ofthat class after the out- 
break of war. The requirement to produce a secondary school leaving certificate 
and undergo the ritual presentation to the regiment probably played no small 
part. When the conditions for entry to the officer corps were eased in 1942 in 
response to the ever-increasing losses among officers in the first year of the 
Russian campaign, the ratio of officer cadets from lower social strata also rose 
appreciably (courses 8, 9, 11). These observations relate to reserve officer cadets. 
In the case of cadets on the active list (Course 11A), the figures for December 
1942 show a clear bias towards the middle classes, that isto say the classes that 
were once the exclusive source of ‘officer material’. This development was 
undoubtedly accelerated by the extensive renunciation of educational privilege. 
Itis clear from the available material that the rapid expansion of the officer corps 
imposed by the war and the increasing losses forced the authorities to take 
tecruits from a wider range of social backgrounds. This was not necessarily 
accompanied by any move in the direction of a National Socialist people's army, 
However there is no denying that from this point on the social circles opposed to 
the regime began to be in the minority, while those who had taken a step up in 
the world as a result of promotion to officer rank formed the majority. With 
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defeat looming, the radical changes wrought by the war paved the way for the 
acceptance of specifically National Socialist ideas and behaviour patterns, 
Social change was the prerequisite for the realization of an ideological ambition, 
already beginning to take shape, by which the twin pillars of the Wehrmacht and 
the Party were to be fused into a single force at the end of 1944. 

In 1942, most of the officers in the reserves (58 per cent) were sons of 
self-employed men in the middle ranks (independent tradesmen, shopkeepers, 
and innkeepers)" or middle-grade civil servants (clerks, secretaries, and 
elementary school teachers). The fastest-growing group, 120 per cent ofthe pre- 
war figure, were the sons of middle-ranking self-employed men. Thus those 
now seeking to enter the officer corps belonged to categories that were also 
dominant in the NSDAP hierarchy.”” 

‘The social rise of the middle class, in this case mainly the children of employ. 
‘ees, teachers, and middle-grade civil servants, extended to the middle grades of 
senior school (60 per cent in 1931),"* university posts, and the upper echelons 
of the army.” In this connection, there are certain similarities between entry to 
military academy and to university. In the summer term of 1939, 75 per cent of 
the students graduating from German universities were middle-class. Between 
1939.and 1942, 68 per cent of officer cadets on average were also drawn from that 
class, or 77 per cent if itis taken to include the somewhat diffuse group of lower- 
grade employees.” The social structure of younger troop commanders in the 
second half of the war thus largely reflects developments in society as a whole, 
and the political preferences of parents filtered through to the officer corps as 
well as the ideological influences of school and the Hitler Youth, however inten- 
sive the indoctrination there may have been.” 

Detailed confirmation of this general picture is provided by the relative pro- 
portions of the various types of occupation shown in Diagram IIL.1.24. Here too, 
self-employed shopkeepers and tradesmen were in the ascendant along with 
workers, middle-grade civil servants, and employees, while initially at least the 
ratio of fathers in some of the traditional occupations of the old elite officer 
classes showed only a slight decline compared with 1936. The comparatively 
large number of fathers in public service corresponds to the data on university 
education in their generation. Only 15.1 per cent of the fathers of officer cadets 
attending the first nine training courses had completed a course of higher edu- 
cation but 23.2 per cent were lawyers, 17 per cent engineers, and 13.1 per cent 

+ Petzina, Abelshauser, and Faust, Materalen zur Stasi 127. 

* spartegeschichte in Zablen’, in Der Schubonesrief: Central NSDAP and DAB Monthly Gast, 
pub. Reichsorganisationsliter, Berlin, v (4938), Sth and oth series, [no pagination); 
‘Revolution ty, Kater, Nac Pary, 268 7; the official Paty statistics are inaccurate, inasmuch a8 the 
figures for parental occupations inclade Party members who had already retired whcn the statist 
‘were compiled. Hourewives and students, non earners are classed under ‘othe 
rent Acauner and Paut, Mitre nS, 127. "Pareigeice Zable 
PSO on nai wk 

™ Larens, Zchniahremanink, 24; Schocntbaum, Reveltion, 323. 
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goctors. The high proportion of engineering graduates in the fathers’ generation 
js symptomatic of the social change in the middle-class elite brought about by 
jndustrialization and mechanization. It also explains the attraction of modern 
mechanized warfare for the children of those in that group. The fathers had seen 
the subjects they studied become recognized academic disciplines, and many 

‘cadets from these families grew up with a certain bent towards the tech- 
sical branches of the services. 

‘The data on the education of officer cadets (see Diagram III.1.24) provide 
dear evidence of the effects of the changes in the selection criteria for army offi- 
cers introduced in February 1942. A secondary school leaving certificate was 
sill a standard condition for entry in the period covered by the first nine train- 
ing courses, but the number of cadets holding that certificate declined appre- 
ably towards the end of 1942. The effects of easier access to the officer corps 
began to be felt immediately after the relevant orders were issued in the summer 
oroq2.”” 

‘Only 4.1 per cent of the officer cadets attending the 8th training course had 
come up from elementary school, but this figure was to increase threefold, to 
1188 per cent, within a short time. There was also a considerable rise in the 
‘number who had been through middle school, but only a small increase in the 
proportion of those who had been through senior school but left without obtain- 
ing a certificate. The proportion holding a secondary school leaving certificate 
dropped sharply, from 75 per cent to $9.9 per cent, a trend accelerated by the 
steadily rising number of reserve officer cadets. Only 52.2 per cent of those 
attending the 1 11h training course held a secondary school leaving certificate. In 
the First World War members of the middle class, then regarded as an exclusive 
source of officer material, had gained access through the War Officers’ Institute 
toparts of the military hierarchy that had been closed to them before the war. 
So, from 1942 on, members of the lower classes who had started their careers a 
officers in the reserves began to find their way into the army officer corps, a 
process facilitated by the increasingly heavy losses and the forced relaxation of 
the admission criteria. 

‘Geographical as well as class origins shed interesting light on the local reasons 
{for seeking entry to the officer corps and on the distribution of officers in respect 
of the size of their native town or village." It appears that the social origin of 
‘middle-class members of the officer corps corresponds more or less to their dis- 
tribution in respect of the size of their place of origin. 


™ Bartoy reaches different conclusions because his survey covered officers in all age groups and 
rtsed on an excemively small sample (195 dona statement), Bartow, The Eastern Front 
fren 
" Numerous studies on the difference berween town and country and the implications for the 
‘quality of miktary reserves had alteady appeared towards the end of the 19th century. The subject 
‘ri tuken very seriously in the Reichaweh, because of the incidence of neurosis among the troops 
‘the Fart World War. In this connection, Hofmann’ ‘Statistische Betrachtungen’ contains a 
{emarhable and stil itle-known account with sociological implications extending far beyond the 
‘emewhat narrow limits ofthe original subject. 
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TABLE IILL.7. Officer cadets’ birthplace and last civilian residence (in %) 


Place of birth 1 m 
‘Training courses Difference 
9 i 
308 204 
33 458 
35.9 414.6 
Place of residence ‘Training courses 
9 
Pop. under $,000 33 Bt -198 
Pop. 5,000-100,000 350 26.4 +86 
Pop. over 100,000 47 305 +2 


* Base year for age group. 
Bae year for last civilian place of residence 


Source: BAR y'518, fos. 7-58. 


Unlike the German population as a whole, the great majority of officer cadets 
‘came from major conurbations with more than 100,000 inhabitants. It is also 
noticeable that officer cadets on the active list tended to come from small and 
medium-sized towns (5,000 to 100,000 inhabitants), while those in the reserves 
‘were more likely to come from large towns (more than 100,000 inhabitants). 

“Their parents’ work and the opportunity to attend better schools drew them 
almost inevitably to towns with a population of more than 20,000. Small and 
medium-sized towns were natural repositories of conservative social values, and 
those who lived in them were consequently much more inclined to regard mem- 
bership of the officer corps as a desirable position in life than people who lived 
in big cities that offered a wider range of socially acceptable careers. An exten 
sive survey of geographical origins amply confirms these findings. The eastern, 
southern, and northern regions of Germany, which consist mainly of rural com- 
munities and small towns, produced a higher proportion of officer cadets than 
the figures for the male population in those areas would suggest, while the pro- 
portion in the industrial heartlands of central and western Germany was much 
lower than might have been expected. Berlin and Vienna, as major cities and 
administrative centres with a large population of public servants who have much 
in common with the officer corps, are clearly very different from the country 
surrounding them. The geographical distribution of officers thus confirms the 
statistics on social origin, according to which the lowest proportion of officers 
come from the families of industrial workers. In Austria and the Sudetenland, 
which also produced less than the average proportion of officers although they 
certainly cannot be regarded as highly industrialized areas, a less extensive 
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TABLE HILLS. Officer cadets, by religious denomination (% figures) 


Protestant Catholic Free-thinker Other No religion: 
denomination 
197 83.0 166 = og =. 
arco = 
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survey carried out by the local Party authorities showed some suggestive indi- 
‘dual variations (see Diagram IIL.t.25). Thus, proportionately fewer officer 
‘adets were recruited in the industrial areas in the Danube valley than the 
figures for the male population in those areas would suggest, but the figures for 
recruitment in the primarily agricultural regions of Carinthia and Styria were 
also low. Even in the Alps and the adjoining foothills, traditional sources of man- 

jitment was barely above average. The 


proportion of non-Germans among the inhabitants of the Sudetenland and 
Upper Silesia was so high that any comparison with other Reichsgaue appears 
tobe problematical. Similar considerations applied to some extent to conditions 
in Carinthia and Carniola, and also explain the figures for the Alpine regions 
where recruitment was rarely above average. The figures may also reflect a 
certain hostility on the part of many Wehrmacht officers towards recruits from 
Austria and the Sudetenland, an attitude amply confirmed by numerous and 
‘repeated orders from the OKW and OKH on the treatment to be accorded to 
ttoops from these areas.” 

Protestantism, the leading denomination among officer cadets before the 
‘War lost a good deal of ground in the first years of the war, but even at the begin- 
‘ing of the fourth year it was still distinctly above the average for the country as 
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whole. On the assumption that the overall proportion of Catholics was 
higher than it had been in 1933 as a result ofthe acquisition of Austria and the 
‘Sudetenland, there appears to have been only a very small increase in Catholic 
officer cadets during the war years. With the available data on the denomination 
of members of the Reichswehr in 1933, the figures on the religious denomin- 
ation of the German troops help to fill one of the remaining gaps in research 
‘onthe social history of the German armed forces.” 

‘The outbreak of war was accompanied by a certain denominational levelling 
among army officers in training. ‘This affected officer cadets in the reserves more 
than those on the active list; the ideal of the Protestant Prussian officer was still 
strong influence here, permeating—albeit in a somewhat diluted form—the 
overall denominational structure of the army officer corps. The extent to which 
the younger generation of officer cadets, imbued with the ideas of the Third 
Reich, were already alienated from both denominations is illustrated by the high 
proportion of free-thinkers” among them, four times that in the male popula- 
tion of the country as a whole.” A comparison of the religious affiliation of 
cadets attending course 11 and 11B respectively shows those on the active list 
were clearly much more sure of their fundamental position on religion than 
those in the reserves. But even among those on the active list, the proportion of 
‘free-thinkers’ in 1942 was eight times that in the last course held in peacetime. 
Before proceeding, lastly, to consider—on the basis of NSDAP and branch 
‘membership records—the factor of proximity to the Party and its branches, at 
least in its outward and visible manifestations, it seems advisable to summarize 
And evaluate the various types of social data collected so far. 

‘The Wehrmacht officer corps may be said to comprise three classes for socio 
logical purposes. Our investigations have been confined to army officers, the 
army being the largest of the Wehrmacht services. When the war started, most 
{encrals and older colonels plainly belonged to the officer classes of the Kaiser's 
time, bur the picture at staff officer level is much less clear-cut. As a result of the 
‘enrictions imposed on the army, which was limited to 100,000 men, and the 
Premisses of Seeckt’s plans for a Fahrer army, officer cadets entering the Reich. 
Might between 1921 and 1926 could be more or less sure of receiving a general 
‘tuff training leading eventually to a top post in the Wehrmacht. However, both 
Ratt had already begun to lose their lead in the last years of the Weimar 
innublic,and lost it altogether with the expansion of the army after 1933 and the 
Reduction of general conscription in 1935.™* Officers who had been in the 
te in the First World War and who were drawn largely from the “exclusive 

", men who had been non-commissioned officers in the 
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Reichswehr, provincial police officers, young officer cadets, unemployed acade- 
mics, and, finally, officers from the disbanded Austrian army (see Diagram 
T1L1.26) formed an increasingly heterogeneous social mix in which members of 
the old officer classes were gradually reduced to a minority. 

‘The trend continued after the outbreak of war, and it became clear that in the 
Jong term the only way to meet the need for officers in a massive army was to 
draw on the middle middle and lower middle classes. Eventually, therefore, the 
insistence on a secondary school leaving certificate as a condition for entry had 
to be dropped, and with it went an important bond that had previously united 
members of the officer corps irrespective of their social background. However, 
itisa mistake to regard ideology as the moving force behind the abolition of edu. 
cational privilege. Indeed, all the changes in the social structure of the officer 
‘corps were the result of an inevitable chain of events dictated by the rapid expan- 
sion of the army, rather than any deliberate policy of ideological manipulation, 
In the first place, there was no immediate need for such a measure, as the con- 
duet of the officer corps largely conformed to type. Up to 1942, the heteroge- 
Reous social mix observable after 1933 caused no loss of esprit de corps among 
officers, except possibly on the periphery of the High Command. The army's 
cultural horizon was still formed by the Prussian military tradition, with its 
canon of guiding historical figures and events, The ideal nature of the virtues 
associated with that tradition, virtues regarded as typically Prussian, could take 
root only if officers did not question the standards implicit in it. Parental home, 
school, youth movement, and church must of course be regarded as the main 
vehicles for transmitting the values in question. 

In 1930 and 1933, most members of the Reichswehr still came from the largely 
rural eastern and central provinces, and this continued to be the case until 1942, 
albeit with increasing exceptions at least among the officer cadets on the active 
list.” The result, in respect of religious denomination, was a distinct predomi- 
nance of Protestant cadets. Common roots and a common religion naturally 
‘encouraged strict military standards and bred a sense of loyalty in the officer 
corps, a loyalty that was of inestimable importance to its performance in battle 
but was seriously undermined the longer the war lasted and the more losses the 
corps sustained. 

Itis extremely difficult to determine methodically from the available sources 
how far young officer cadets, belonging mainly up to 1942 to the age group born 
1924-5, were influenced by the National Socialist regime and its ideology, but 
the surviving data suggest some significant changes. Attention has already been 
drawn to the relatively high proportion of ‘free-thinkers’. This is all the more 
remarkable in that ‘dissidents, Jews, and religious minorities" had generally been 
considered unsuitable to serve as officers in the Prussian army. Table 1111.9 
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wows how many officer cadets had joined the NSDAP or its branches before 
the Wehrmacht, even in the first half of the war.""” The Reichswehr 


appear to have managed (0 remain in uni- 
the war, “Grade 2 Jewish persons of mixed descent” were re- 
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TABLE ILL. Officer cadets by membership of the NSDAP and associate 


bodies (in %) 
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ognized as officer material in certain circumstances, but they too were con- 
stantly subject to discriminatory directives during the war. Thus, in Octobet 
1944, the military authorities were still forbidden on Hitler's orders to confer 
decorations on men in this category. 

Altogether, close on 88 per cent of officer cadets belonged to the Party ot its 
branches. About 44 per cent were Party members, including an appreciable 
number of the older reserve officer cadets. On the other hand, 91 per cent of the 
‘cadets on the active list were members of the Hitler Youth. In a system where 
membership of the national party or its branches was an essential prerequisite 
for many careers, the question of the degree of sympathy—ifany—with the Nazi 
‘regime and its ideology cannot be answered on the basis of these figures alone. 
‘More light is shed by an analysis of the positions they held and the responsibil. 
ity they had within these organizations. It may be assumed that a position of 
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and over more than 40-50 members of a branch implies that the organi- 
cern hasa considerable influence onthe person holding that position, and may 
ee a certain acceptance of the prescribed ideological baggage on 
He part. On that assumption the following picture emerges:"" more than 
irds of the cadets attending officer training courses 1-9, and more than 
Ghee quarters of those on the active list attending course 11, held senior ranks 
inthe Hitler Youth. Most of those over 18 had been in the SA. A comparison 
the figures for the first nine courses and those for course 11 shows a 
fight drop in the number of members of the NSDAP and its branches after the 
‘of war. This may have been caused by the steadily increasing demand 
formen to serve in the Waffen-SS and other branches of the party engaged in 
‘ital war work, but the hand of the Wehrmacht and its social engineering’ is also 
eatly visible. Nevertheless, there is no denying that the great majority of young 
Sficer cadets had already had close and prolonged contact with National 
Socialist ideas before they entered the Wehrmacht, at a time of life that was eru- 
cialto their socialization. ”’The fact that they held positions of command shows 
that they were at least not indifferent or hostile to the regime. This was evidence 
‘fatrend already observable among officers reinstated in the pre-war period but 
based now on a fundamentally different attitude. Of 518 former officers rein- 
stated in the Reichswehr in 1934, 341 (65 per cent) had been members of the 
NSDAP (including the SA, SS, Hitler Youth, and Labour Service) before 1933, 
while only 177 (34.2 per cent) had been in the Stahlhelm (including SA Reserves 
and II). Many of these older officers had been in economically insecure cir~ 
‘cumstances, and had joined the army in the hope of improving their social 
standing. They consequently felt they owed a considerable debt of gratitude 
tothe system that had enabled them to rise in the world.” An additional incen~ 
tive for these officers was the prospect, after doing some relatively unimportant 
job in civilian life, of making a fresh start and playing an active part in ‘restoring, 
the military might of the German people”. 

‘The material analysed here reveals the insidious process of social transforma- 
tion and ideological indoctrination of the army, initiated towards the end of the 
First World War, suspended briefly as a result of the pattern of recruitment to the 
Reichswehr, only to be resumed in a stronger and more virulent form after 1933. 
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officer corps was reactionary. However, despite intensive efforts on the part of 
the Wehrmacht High Command, a social levelling in the most important of the 
services had not yet been achieved when war broke out. In the winning phase up 
to 1941, the army officer corps was able to keep its traditional selection proce, 
dures largely intact, though they were increasingly under threat. Massive losses 
and the first setbacks heightened the latent tensions arising from an unt 


tures that had formed its identity and prevented it from becoming completely 
indoctrinated with the new ideology were gradually lost. 

As events increasingly took on the aspect of total war after the aurumn of 1943 
and especially after the failed assassination attempt of 20 July 1944, the process 
of political Gleich:chaltung accelerated, moving towards the eventual fusion of 
army and Party. The increasing complicity that marked the conduct of the mili 
tary elite in the second half of the war cannot be ascribed entirely to a process of 
change forced on it by the pressure of events. On the contrary, it was the result 
of an opportunist compromise with the crippling ideological demands of the 
regime, prompted solely by a desire to secure its position within the country and 
retain power. This set in motion a self-perpetuating and fatal process which 
gained momentum as the army faced the inevitable consequences of defeat, a 
Process that was to turn the normal rules of military conduct into a dead letter, 
undermining and eventually destroying the officer corps's power to resist the 
‘encroachment of Nazi influence and indoctrination. 


II. Not Quite Total War 
(Summer 1943 to Summer 1944) 


1, STRUCTURAL CHANGES IN THE WAR ECONOMY, 
AND THEIR EFFECTS ON THE DEPLOYMENT OF 
HUMAN RESOURCES IN THE GERMAN SPHERE OF POWER 


‘ON 7 November 1943, the chief of operations staff in the Wehrmacht High 

reported to the assembled national and regional NSDAP leaders 
‘on the basic strategic position of the Reich as the war entered its fifth year. 
Speaking with unusual candour, General Jodl told them that the strategic 
inisative now lay with the country’s enemies. ‘We are fighting on the inner 
edge of the perimeter,’ he said, ‘that is to say, we are in a position to move 
substantial forces from one theatre to another much more quickly than our 
adversaries, who are fighting on the outer edge’. However, he did not con- 
ceal the fact that this depended on the availability of ‘a central pool of 
operational reserves’, and that the Reich had as yet no such pool. “The con~ 
flict between the need for men at the front and for workers at home . . . has 
never been so acute as it is now, in this highly mechanized war.” This was a 
variation on a theme that was heard throughout the war. Sometimes it was 
accorded more importance, sometimes less, but in 1943 with the Wehrmacht 
at full stretch and with rapidly mounting losses in dead, wounded, and—since 
the capitulations at Stalingrad and Tunis—missing, it had become the one 
absolutely crucial factor in the prosecution of the war and the production of 
armaments. The forces actually engaged in fighting numbered about 10.3.5 
roughly the same as in the First World War, but their ration strength ran to more 
than 14.5m.? 

‘The result was that the Wehrmacht made ever-increasing demands on such 
manpower resources as were still available and usable for its purposes, demands 
that the government sought to mect with a whole range of assorted measures. 
‘The military were at pains to improve quality without any concomitant increase 
in strength, by a process of combing out and concentrating on the business of 
fighting. In the war economy too, there was increasing concentration on really 
important areas of armaments, accompanied by rationalization and productiv- 
ity drives in the various firms involved. Thus, albeit somewhat later, the arma- 
‘ments industry set about introducing the sort of changes the Wehrmacht had 
‘been making since the beginning of 1942. 

| De-Zeie trie Dokument, No. 90 276-8 ere 279-80. 
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In 1943, Substantial reserves of manpower in the younger age groups could be 

mobilized only by taking men out of reserved occupations in the armaments 
industry itself. Industry was now forced to use more of its available manpower 
in the war economy and to mobilize untapped reserves by reorganizing firms, 
transferring workers from one sector to another, closing firms for the duration, 
and bringing back older skilled workers who had already retired. The exploita- 
tion of the annexed countries and the policy of moving production units into the 
occupied territories inevitably led to a clash of interests between Speer and 
‘Sauckel.’ By moving production away from the industrial areas of the Reich, 
increasingly under threat of air attack, and setting up factories in the occupied 
territories, the armaments minister hoped to reassure the workers there, who 
were becoming more and more restive as the economic collapse and military 
‘weakness of the Reich were brought home to them. Sauckel, on the other hand, 
considered that his first duty lay in faithfully fulfilling his promise to Hitler to 
bring in foreign workers to increase arms production on the home front. The 
regularly repeated references to his ‘absolute determination to obey the 
Fihrer’s instructions’ exacerbated the manpower crisis and threatened produc- 
tion, particularly in France and Belgium, of armaments and consumer goods 
that were essential to the Reich. With the growing shortage of human resources, 
the rivalries between Bormann and the Gauleiters on the one hand, and 
between those responsible for armaments in the Wehrmacht and in industry on 
the other, came to a head, forcing the move (albeit of a very different kind) 
towards the appointment of the economic supremo* widely demanded at the 
beginning of the war. With Funk now out of the running, Speer effectively 
acceded to this position” in the summer of 1943, taking over central areas of the 
Reich ministry of economic affairs and being appointed Reich minister for 
armaments and war production. Following the de facto takeover of naval arma- 
ments in the same period—a move made possible by Raeder’s downfall, engi- 
neered by Speer with Dénitz’s knowledge and consent—the armaments 
minister now controlled production for almost all the armed services. The sole 
exception was the Luftwaffe where—to outward appearances at least—Goring 
was still in charge." In fact, markers had already been put down, in close collab 
oration with Field Marshal Milch, and this last bastion of armaments produc 
tion would fall without a struggle in the following year. 

‘Towards the end of 1943, with the growing crisis in armaments production, 
Speer’s influence gradually began to wane.’ The appointment of Bormann 
Hitler's secretary, the fall of Frick, and the concentration of powers vested if 
Himmler, who now controlled the whole of the German civil service as well 8 
the police and the SS, signalled the beginning of moves to centralize powet 
directly in the Party organization and SS. The Reichsfihrer SS now had at his 
disposal all the armed forces in Germany, apart from the replacement army of 
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pont men. Goebbels, who was in business as the harbinger of total war 
dove is speceh at the Sportpalst in February, now strengthened his somewhat 
influence with the power cartel at the centre of the regime. The con- 
ar cof power that had started with the exclusion of the old conservative 
fps in the winter crisis of 1941/2,and was continuing withthe onslaught on the 
Parry technocrats, took on more urgency now with the threat of an end to Nazi 
ric in the increasingly desperate situation in which he found himself, Hitler 
‘Moded more and more to surround himself with faithful old friends from the 
realy years, whose areas of responsibility demanded uncompromising reduc~ 
Gons in government involvement in propaganda, economic controls, and law 
enforcement. 
() Mobilization of German Manpowser Reseroes inthe First Half of 1943 
‘Theresults ofthe recruitment drive that ended in June 1943 were disappointing, 
in respect of women's employment, a sector where there were still 
Mbstantial untapped reserves.” Of the 3.6m. recruited (including $44,000 
then), 49.8 per cent were immediately classified as unemployable. In the end, 
nly 1.2m. women were available for employment, and more than half (51.5 per 
fant) of these could work only part-time. By the end of 1943, about $00,000 of 
the women who had been recruited had left again for various reasons, usually 
with a doctor's certificate.” 

‘Moreover, as often happens with such highly publicized, politically motivated 
recruitment drives, getting the new recruits to work proved to be much harder 
than initially expected. Women, in particular, had to run a houschold in addition 
toany outside work they might take on. As a result they were as a rule employed 
only toa limited extent. In many cases, however, there were not enough jobs for 
them where they lived, so staff transfers from one firm to another had to be 
arranged to enable women to be recruited locally. The question also arose 
whether they were in fact employable. The campaign was primarily intended to 
recruit women who had never worked before and employ them on vital war 
work. Most of them had had no training. Firms had neither the staff nor the time 
toteach them, and even if employers made the effort it was months before the 
women were in a position to make a positive impact on production. Also, with so 
many women being drafted in at the same time, it was impossible for firms to 
train them all at once. Asa result, many of the women in question had the unfor- 
tunate and discouraging impression that there was actually nothing for them to 
do.” According to the war economy manpower review of 31 May 1943, there 
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were only about 190,000 more women in employment on that date than there 
had been in May 1939, and they included many country women working in 
family concerns.'' The responsible authorities were well aware that the Reich 
was seriously behindhand in the employment of women, compared with the 
countries of the anti-Hitler coalition. According to the calculations of staff in 
Speer’s ministry, only about 46.1 per cent of the able-bodied women in 


In this situation, the three-man committee found itself obliged to organize a 
further recruitment drive after a decent interval, designed this time to pull in 
people in age groups that had not been targeted before. At the meeting on 24 
June, Sauckel was given the task of drafting the necessary decree. Knowing that 
Hitler was averse to general conscription for women, he took his time aboutit."” 

Even Bormann, confronted with the alarming statistics on the number of 
vacant posts in the Reich in September 1943, came to the conclusion that the 
Government would shortly be forced to raise the age limit for women con- 
scripts.'* Of a total of 1,439,257 vacancies, barely 500,000 were in the armaments 
industry. On the other hand, only 383,279 new workers were taken on in that 
month." ‘There was clearly an unspoken fear in the Party organization and 
among the Gauleiters that morale might collapse, causing an uncontrollable 
Political crisis within the country, a situation reminiscent of the events in 1918 
that represented the NSDAP?s worst nightmare. With farm workers in mind, 
Sauckel had on taking office informed all NSDAP Gauleiters of the Fuihrer’s 
insistence that in no circumstances must ‘women and young girls and boys be 
ill-treated, molested, offended, or exposed to moral harm’."* He returned to 
the subject in his speech at the Gauleiters’ conference held in Poznati on 5-6 
February 1943, enjoining his comrades-in-arms to protect the ‘biological heaith’ 
of the German nation. ‘In no circumstances’, he said, ‘must newly recruited 
German women or girls suffer any harm to their physical or spiritual health.""” So 
Jong as Sauckel thought he could raise the necessary manpower by force in the 
‘occupied territories, Hitler and the Party saw no need to impose further restric- 
tions on the home front. Up to April 1944, proposals for a renewed recruitment 
drive were regularly submitted to the head of the Reich chancellery, Lammers, 
with plans to raise the age limit for women to 50, but no decisions were taken." 
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hen, in March 1944, Sauckel again plucked up the courage to suggest 
caling in women who could rightly be regarded as capable of working atleast 
ievane, Lammers refused out of hand any stricter measures that would 

pire women with two children under 14 t0 report for work if there was 
bares female over 14 in the house. He considered that it would 
Atmore in keeping with the sound instincts ofthe people” to make this equire- 
trent subject t0 a provision on reasonable expectation." The dispute over this 

int was to drag on for months. 

“recording to a rough estimate produced by the Reich statistics office at the 

inning of 1945, there were 29,560,000 women in the territory of the Old 
Reich (mid-1943),” distributed as follows: 

age group 15-65 28,970,000 

aged 14 (born 1928) $90,000 
‘They included 

women in employment (not including domestic servants) 13,034,000 

domestic servants and family members helping in the house 952,000 


schoolgirls 500,000 
‘others (pensioners) 500,000 
total 15,334,000 


‘That left 14,226,000 women who could not be brought into the work- 
force, despite the fact that in the second half of the war women between the 
ages of 14 and 65 represented the one section of the population that could 
still have been a considerable source of labour for the war economy. Reserves 
of male labour were almost exhausted. The available men were distributed as 
follows: 
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age group 15-65 27,100,000 
age 14 (born 1928) 600,000 
men over 65 in employment 900,000 
total available manpower 28,600,000 


‘This included 
German men in employment 14,569,000 
on military service (including approx. 1m. lost, missing, 

and captured) 11,000,000 
on labour service 200,000 
others (stewards, servants, etc.) 200,000 
schoolboys over 18 500,000 
others (convicts, disabled, sick) 1,200,000 
resident foreigners 300,000 
total available German manpower 27,669,000 


‘The recruiting offices for reserve troops and the armaments organization cited 
these figures to support their case for employing more women, but despite all 
their efforts they were unable to persuade the Reich’s political leadership to 
‘make any real change in its policy on employing women until the summer of 
1944. 


society and their positively pathological fear of a collapse of morale in theit 
regions, they firmly rejected any further change. Sauckel had explained to Hier 
that, according to preliminary estimates, about a million women would be 
affected if the age limit for women was raised to 50. In actual fact, however, to 
judge by experience in the spring, only a quarter of them at most, and realis- 
tically only 140,000 to 160,000, were likely to be employed. In a comment that 
sheds light on woman's place in National Socialist society, he added: ‘Most of 
these women are housewives married to workers between 50 and 60 years of age. 
If they were to be removed from housekeeping duties, the care of their hus- 
bands, some of whom are engaged in heavy work, would suffer. So anything that 
might be gained by employing the women would be offset by a reduction in pro- 
ductivity among the men." 

‘Sauckel accepted Hitler's reservations, but adroitly seasoned his capitulation 
with a demand that the resulting deficit should be made up by bringing in more 
forced labour, a million each from France, Italy, and the eastern territories, 
including the Balkans, in 1944." 


5 Note on briefing by the GBA, Gauleiter Sauchel, to the Puhrer on 18 Nov. 1943, recorded by 
‘Brigadefubrer Albrecht, Party chancellery,21 Nov. 1943. BA R 43 ILts4, fo. 91-2. 
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certainly no accident that Sauckel was the one to benefit from Hitler's 

on further deportations. Speer had deliberately sought a con- 

jon with the NSDAP regional princelings only a few weeks earlier, on the 

ath of his increased powers, but his threats ro close down firms producing 

sepgmer goods had met with asharprebufl. "The consequences ofthis clash, 

feeSpee'sposition in the power structure of the Third Reich and for armaments 
Aeyinhe closing phase of the wa, willbe considered chewhere, 


( Coser and Combing-out Programmes, Relcaton of Factories, 
spect had already indicated, at the Central Planning meeting at the end of 
{1943 that at least a million German workers would have to be trans- 
fered to the armaments industry. He was most critical of the attitude taken by 
the Reich ministry of economic affairs, describing its measures as ‘too weak 
Like Goebbels, Speer was in favour of wholesale closures, mainly inthe services 
tnd consumer-goods sectors.” In his view, this would mean a lower standard of 
fring for everyone in the country, but would hit members ofthe upper classes 
tardest Thus, he continued in his speech of 26 January, we are, to put it bluntly, 
al turning proletarian for the duration’.”* Speer needed workers, but his pri- 
fnary concern was to blaze a tail for total war. The economic affairs ministry 


evs 


inthe phrase: If we must we must, but not just yet.” 

For the purposes of the decree, retail businesses and trades were divided into 
four categories of varying importance to the war effort. The first comprised 
380,000 businesses providing the basic necessities; the number of staff employed 
in these was actually to be increased if need be, to avoid the undesirable phe- 
‘nomenon of queues of dissatisfied customers. The second category comprised 
‘businesses employing some 325,000 people altogether, where some staff cuts 
1 Shorthand record of Speer’ speech to the Gauleiters on 6 Oct. 1943) BA R 9 7 
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could be made; they included, for example, furniture- and bookshops, tobac- 
conists, and toyshops, where the choice of goods on offer was to be cut back to 
the absolute minimum. Those dealing in luxury goods at the top end of the 
market, firms selling cars, jewellery, perfume, and hats, were to be shut down at 
‘once. This was expected to release about 300,000 workers. A far greater bonus, 
from the authorities’ point of view, was the propaganda effect of the measures 
and their utility in stabilizing the system. On the one hand, the people would 
ow see quite clearly that the whole Volksgemeinschaft—the whole nation—was 
bearing the hardships imposed by the increasingly grim war. On the other, awk- 
ward voices raised in artistic or literary circles or in the press, which was still not 
completely muzzled, could now be silenced by citing the undeniable demands 
of the war. Thus, 950 newspapers and periodicals were forced to cease publica- 
tion in the first few months of 1943 alone, because of real or fictitious paper 
shortages.” 

‘The result was certainly more of a propaganda success than a real one espe- 
cially as, with the support of the GBA, the Gauleiters who were responsible for 
carrying out the measures in their capacity as Reich defence commissioners did 
their best to delay their implementation and even cancelled closure orders that 
had already been given.” The measures were supposed to release 300,000 work- 
rs for redeployment, but only 41,000 men and 73,000 women had been found 
new jobs by the end of June. The firms most affected were small and very small 
businesses employing 1.6 persons on average. The closure of tens of thousands 
of shops providing a full range of goods, mainly in country areas, caused con- 
siderable public unrest without producing the desired increase in the workforce 
(see tables on pp. 947-8).”" Sauckel’s malicious comment on this disaster was: 
‘As I predicted, the closure programme has made very little difference. I drew 
attention before it started to the disadvantages and difficulties it would entail!” 

‘The economic affairs ministry, anxious to assert its importance as the author- 
ity responsible for the production of goods essential to the war effort, had once 
‘again sought to use its limited discretion to concentrate all efforts on meeting 
the needs of the war. It had been encouraged in this by Goebbels, who had been 
forced to accept the bitter truth that he, and with him the importance of propa- 
‘ganda in an all-out war effort, had been left out of account when the three-man 
‘committee was formed. Meanwhile the Party organization and GBA saw the 
Programme as a challenge to their task of keeping up public morale even when 
itbecame necessary to move workers and factories to remote parts of the Reich. 
‘Speer, who considered that he alone must control the ‘economy if the workforce 
‘was to be successfully mobilized for the prosecution of the war, regarded the 

® Bleyer, Staat und Monopole, vo1-2 

* Reich minister forthe interior, Ra 3168/43 II—26s, 30 Jan. 1943, les forthe implementation 
‘ofthe Faber decree on full employment of men and women on Reich defence work, BA R43 IU65S 
4 fos. 38-42, The general plenipotentiary for Reich administration, StS. Wilhelm Stuckart, 
‘noted on 17 Mar. that: "The political china that has been smashed inthe proces is irreplaceable’ 
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‘of the whole enterprise with some satisfaction, and took the view that 
5 pd useing played into bis hands When the economice minister came 
ki, Speer produced a similar programme for industry to show how easy it 
‘dothese things. 
win 18 February 1943) Hitler signed a decree on the closure of inefficient firms 
oa ts industry. Most armaments firms, apart from a few suppliers, 
‘inder the control of the minister for armament and ammunition, and the 
Jeree therefore conferred the necessary powers not only on the economic 
ears ministry but also on ‘other high authorities of the Reich’. Under the 
fppact ofthe disastrous events at Stalingrad, Hitler was now following a course 
iu Speer and Sauckel had already embarked on in December 1942 and that 
fod previously been confined to the redeployment of technicians.” Ina circular 
“fafed atthe same time as the Fuhrer decree and addressed to the chairmen of 
‘he armaments committees, Sauckel and Speer complained that these measures 
tad so far been implemented in a half-hearted manner."* The Reich defence 
‘ammissioners, chambers of industry, and commerce and armaments commit- 
tees accordingly took concerted action on the strength of the Fahrer decree of 
18 February, carrying out exhaustive combing-out operations and even closing 
down branches of industry not primarily and directly concerned with the pro- 
duction of armaments. Inefficient firms were the main target. This spelt the end 
for many small and medium-sized businesses and the increasing concentration 
ofproduction in the hands of the major arms manufacturers."” On the strength 
‘ofthe information submitted to him on the distribution of workers in reserved 
cccupations in the various branches of the economy, Speer had challenged the 
view that recruits for the Wehrmacht should in future be drawn primarily from 
firms supplying goods to the arms industry, in this case men employed in metal- 
processing plants.” The measures that were taken were perfectly reasonable, 
fiven the urgent need to husband labour resources, but they could not still the 
‘rowing unrest among the people who, after years of optimism, were now 
directly confronted with the consequences of the rapidly deteriorating war 
situation. SD reports in the summer of 1943 complained that many small firms, 
‘whose owners and employees were among the most loyal Party members in the 
‘country, had had the ground cut from under them. At a meeting of the three- 
‘man committee on 24 June 1943, to which he was invited, Goebbels strongly 
‘attacked economics ministry practice with regard to closures. “The manner in 


” Fuhrer and Reich chancellor, 18 Feb. 1943, BA R 43 165 2, fox. 59-61 
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inevitably, the complaints were directed primarily against the big companies, 
‘whose representatives in the various rings, committees, and armaments com- 
mittees now had the task of deciding the fate of small firms, including those in 
their own sector. The possibility that firms might have their own agenda when 
implementing industrial policy caused some observers to suspect that this was 
simply an easy way to get rid of unwelcome competition under the pretext of 
bowing to the demands of the war. [twas assumed that, despite all assurances to 
the contrary, closure effectively meant the end of the business.”* Public com- 
parisons were drawn between the conduct of Speer’s administration, which con- 
centrated exclusively on big companies for reasons of efficiency, and that of the 
Reich ministry of economic affairs. That ministry gave the firms concerned an 
opportunity to appeal and tried to find ways of softening the blow, whereas the 
armaments ministry simply forced them out of business by withdrawing con- 
tracts, imposing quotas, and reducing their allocations of raw materials by the 
various rings and committees.” 

Ttbecame clear at this point that one of the guiding principles of Speer’s arma- 
ments policy was that increases in production were to be achieved primarily by 
physical concentration, rationalization, improved design, and the use of synthetic 
‘materials. Here, as in other sectors of the National Socialist regime, the demands 
of the war were mixed up with ideological aims. This tendency is clearly dis- 
cernible in the centralization of the arms industry. This ruthless law of capitalism 
‘was vividly described in 1943 by Hans Kehl, later head of the planning office, 
when he said:*The times call fora strong economy that docs not support any form 
of failure and unhesitatingly rejects the weak." While Speer, with his eye on the 
ever-diminishing supply of German workers, sought to increase output in the 
armaments industry by concentrating production, the Reich ministry of eco- 
nomic affairs struggled to keep the regional diversity of the industrial economy 
intact, at least in respect of its basic structures, so that it would be able to start up 
again once the war was over."' A look at German industrial productivity during 
the war shows the results of the ruthless centralization of production in 1943." 

‘Some of the figures are impressive, but Speer deliberately glossed over the 
‘substantial collateral damage caused by over-elaborate organization and cen- 
tralization. Thus the policy of central allocation of urgently needed workers t0 
key programmes through special committees and main committees (the ‘red- 
route procedure’), introduced in November 1943, increasingly became a dread 
ful warning of what can happen when the central authorities insist on running 
things their way. The procedure was found to have so many inherent weaknesses 
that it had to be simplified and streamlined before the year was out. Even then, 
it remained a textbook case of over-elaborate organization. 


% Mekdungen on dem Rech xn. 386-7 (24 June 1943), 40d $320 (1 May 1943). 
2 Beso. ep Sher ad Mena 
‘Controversy over post-war planing pols, ae the opposing views expressed in Bleyet, 
‘Staat und Monopoe, 109, and Herbst, DerTotale Kreg, 211. 
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Seve: Arntsgruppe Arbeitseinsatz, Atb. EV. 5 Nov. 1943 8 (draft, BA R 1046, 
DIAGRAM IILt1.1. The red-route’ procedure introduced in November 1043 


‘Another reason why the procedure failed was undoubtedly that, as a result of 
Speer’s efforts, there was no longer any competition between the armaments 
industry and the firms meeting the needs of the people. Thus, in their report on 
the manpower situation in May 1943, the regional employment offices noted 
that the procedure was beginning to produce a degree of ‘demand inflation’, in 
that the heads of the special committees and main committees were producing 
their own figures for numbers needed in the firms in their areas to match quotas 
‘et earlier. These priority demands for labour issued by the central authorities 
‘timately left the employment offices no leeway to deal with local shortages. 
Figures were radically amended in some cases following one of the regular fac- 
‘ory inspections. Thus, in Brandenburg 57,000 requests were found to be unjus- 
tified and rejected in May alone, 34,600 of them having simply been rendered 
Fedundant by cuts. Equally high figures were reported in northern and southern 
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Bavaria, Hesse, and the Rhineland.” Speer and Milch had warned factory man- 
agers that the penalties for unjustified requests for labour would be extremely 
severe. Such measures could hardly be imposed however when the demands 
‘came from authorities answerable to Speer’s own ministry. In any case, it often 
transpired that the planning documents available to the committees and rings 
were out of date. 

In some cases, requests for labour were still being submitted for firms thathad 
been closed in 1941. These deficiencies made the task of implementing the clo- 
sure programme very difficult, as SD reports show." As a recipe for success, 
‘industrial self-regulation’ with well-planned comprehensive cover of man- 
power requirements proved in the end to be unworkable.” 

‘When it was wound up in August 1943, not least because of the public resent- 
ment it caused, the closure programme had produced barely half the expected 
number of workers. Even so, it was more successful than the other two measures 
taken to raise labour. 

In view of the deteriorating situation, particularly on the eastern front, the 
demand for replacement troops, and the simultaneous drop in the number 
available for work as forced labour, as soon as the closure programme was 
‘wound up Sauckel started a new drive designed primarily to comb out the 
civilian sector. This would not create such a bad impression as the closure 
programme, widely viewed as the death of business, but would nevertheless 
bring in a considerable number of recruits from firms producing goods for the 
civilian market. The new programme was known as the AZS programme 
(Auskdimmung des sivilen Sektors, or combing-out of the civilian sector) and was 
to be conducted under the aegis of the GBA. The Reich ministry of economic 
affairs, increasingly caught between the upper and nether millstones of Speer 
and Sauckel, would have a purely executive role." 

‘The regional offices of the economic affairs ministry and the Gau chambers of 
industry and commerce were required to raise the necessary manpower from 
firms in their areas to meet set quotas. They were not allowed to shift the burden to 
other firms in the same sector, or make adjustments within the quota for a given 
area, Exceptionally, special arrangements were agreed for the textile industry, 
from which the lion’s share of the labour would come: it was decreed that, where 
possible, individual firms would be entirely reorganized in some cases to handle 


* Special commissioner for the Four-Year Plan'GBA,V ¢ 4oss/38/43 
power situation in May 1943,BAA R480, fox. 143° 

Tid fo. 143; Medungen aus dom Reich, xi. $387 (21 June 1943). 

* Even in key areas such as tank production there were appaling discrepancies. The regional 
‘employment office for Saxony fr instance, recived request for a further 3.781 workers ut wat 
She, afer close examination, to grant only gf Head ofthe regional employment offic ot Saxo 
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semaments orders only. Lastly, the circular stated that: “The combing-out pro- 
.e should notin principle lead to further closures. The current programme 
Siclosures satan end.’The extent to which the Reich was a victim of its own pro- 
whenitcametomanpowerpolicyis clear from the further statement that: 
Fhe decision to turn to the civilian production sector must not entail reductions 
inthe output of consumer goods commensurate with the loss of staff. On the con- 
trary, any staff taken from firms must if possible be replaced. To that end, the 
general plenipotentiary for manpower will give firms contributing staff full 
permission to take on women registered for work under the recruitment pro- 
:."” This made it clear to everyone, including the relevant authorities in 
the economic affairs ministry, that the programme for recruiting women had 
‘beena complete failure. To put the finishing touch to this piece of deliberate self 
deception, the ministry added the empty promise:"It is proposed to raise the age 
limitforconscription to soforwomen,toincreasethenumberavailableforwork.* 
‘A few days later, Sauckel was obliged to state that it would not even be pos- 
sible to reorganize textile firms to handle armaments production, since the 
armaments minister was so short of staff that he could not at present undertake 
the necessary work. As the textile industry was the very industry that had most 
labour to offer, closures could no longer be ruled out. To reassure people in the 
regions affected, it was provisionally suggested that evacuees from Hamburg, 
for example, engaged in similar work could be counted as part of the workforce, 
to reduce the number of local workers taken. Even the solidarity of the Volksge- 
meinschaft apparently had its limits.” Of all the various closure and combing-out 
‘measures, the AZS programme nevertheless proved to be the most successful in 
the end, because it provided reasonably clear, sector-specific instructions and 
above al let the firms themselves be. A comparison of the various branches of 
industry in respect of the number of workers taken shows that those most 
affected by the measures were firms that had always produced goods that were 
‘ot fully matched to the needs of the war economy. In all 400,000 workers were 
teleased. Contributions from the various branches of industry varied, as the 
following examples show:” 
Building materials 2.9 per cent 
Pottery 


Glass 
Textiles 
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In view of the less than satisfactory results of the measures to redeploy 
German workers and the constantly deteriorating situation, Speer met repre- 
sentatives of the GBA/Reich ministry of labour in November 1943 to discuss the 
problem and review the various ways of meeting manpower requirements. The 
red-route procedure had taken on an inflationary character under the pressure 
of constant changes in programmes and priorities, because the special commit- 
tees and rings were seldom adequately informed of the manpower status and 
needs of the firms in their areas. Reorganization of the procedure for notifying 
requirements was therefore urgently needed, Speer's ministry had already 
issued a brief statement at the beginning of September to the effect that appli- 
cations for workers for the armaments industry must in future be submitted 
‘exclusively through the armaments offices.” A draft order dated 5 November 
1943 provided that the military armaments units were to be incorporated in the 
procedure as local offices of the armaments ministry—a belated gesture of 
amends to the former Wehrmacht High Command/war economy offices, most 
of which were still manned by officers even in 1943. Speer was aware of the con- 
flict of interests between the armaments manufacturers and the leading indus- 
trialist from the same sector serving in the committees and rings, and this order 
‘was intended to reallocate responsibility for providing the necessary labour to 
military men who were not involved in this particular tussle.”* Even towards the 
end of the war, the policy of ‘self-responsibility’ in industry could not prevent 
ruinous competitive strife. Speer sought to avail himself of the opportunity pre- 
sented by the redistribution of manpower between firms to make wholesale 
inroads on the employment organization of the GBA/Reich ministry of labour. 
Sauckel’s men, on the other hand, were determined to prevent this considerable 
loss of control over the deployment of the German workforce by negotiating 
with members of the review bodies. 

‘The minutes of the discussion show that, even as the war entered its fifth year, 
there was still no question of unified overall control of the deployment of 
manpower in the Reich. The excessive political and ideological insistence that 
all National Socialist functionaries were personally responsible for the areas 
under their control left no room for dependence on anyone else. So the GBA. 
drew up a general schedule of requirements but the armaments ministry 
made no use of it, preferring to rely on its own plans. Unfortunately the GBA 
alone had comprehensive statistics on the manpower available to meet require- 
‘ments in all regions, so the requests for labour submitted by the committees 
and rings frequently ran up against a brick wall and the ‘red-route inflation’ 

» Der RMMRUK/RustungsamUAmisgruppe Arbeitseinsats I, No. 7s/SK8, 2 Sept. 1043, BAR 
‘Ving The decree was dretly connected wth the takcower of impart areas ofthe Reich minittY 
‘of economic afar ordered by Hieron 3 Sept inthe Fabrer dectee on the centralization of the 
ane ae aaa tr eeceeren m owrpeeeeeenenes 15 Sept. 1943+ 
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pecame even worse, Tewas quite common for estimates to be out by as much as 
oper cent. 

‘The red-route procedure is a prime example of the damaging effects of the 
departmental arrogance deliberately encouraged by the regime, Dependence 
on the will of the Fuhrer and a desire to demonstrate qualities of leadership in 
their own spheres led increasingly to exclusiveness, unwillingness to cooperate, 
and unnecessary secrecy. In these circumstances, it was impossible to take the 
integrated decisions essential to efficient conduct in a modern industrial society. 
$0 long as the necessary labour was still to be had, whether by redeployment, 
recruitment, or force, the fatal consequences of this bureaucratic bungling were 
not immediately apparent. The note of the discussion held in November 1943, 
cited above, records that: Despite the discrepancy between instructions and the 
means available to comply with them, it was nevertheless possible to mect 

irements to some extent until a few weeks ago because there were more 
workers available than expected.’ Even at the end of 1943, there was still no 
agreement between the armaments ministry and the GBA on a standard 
method of measuring productivity applicable throughout the Reich. The con- 
ceptof ‘working hour’ was not defined in legally binding terms until 1944. The 
draft proposal for an amended red-route procedure presented at the end of 
November 1943 ultimately owed more to the crazy polycratic tug-of-war 
between the armaments ministry and GBA than to any success in meeting the 
actual needs of the firms involved. 


(©) The Organization of Manpower Engineers 
Tn May 1943, Speer was again obliged to consent to a special recruitment drive, 
asa esult of which the armaments industry would again lose 150,000 skilled and 
key workers. After four years of war, armaments firms that had hitherto been 
‘exempt were the only remaining source of recruits in the youngest age groups. 
‘The GBA was able to draft in fewer and fewer foreigners for forced labour in the 
Reich, and the armaments ministry was reduced to exhorting firms to make the 
best possible use of the skilled native workforce. In so doing, the ministry was 
advising them to follow what was established practice in the Wehrmacht, which 
Pe ieee ie a ees a See eee 
In agreement with Sauckel, Speer installed a ‘manpower engincer’ in every 
firm employing more than 300 workers. As a matter of policy, these manpower 
engineers were not to be members of the personnel department but were to be 
drawn from the advance planning and statistics sections, and were, if possible, 
tohave a technical background. They were to be appointed by the chairman of 
the relevant armaments committee on a proposal from the manager of the firm 
* H. Fromm, note on manpower planning. Meeting with Min Dicg. Dr Max Timm 
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in cach case. This was a clear indication from the Speer administration that the 
‘manpower engineer was expected to discharge his duties in the interests of the 
management in particular and armaments production in general. His duties 
were not in principle intended to cover any social aspects; indeed, these were to 
be avoided if possible. 

‘The manpower engineers worked under orders from the chairman of the 
armaments committee in question. Before taking any measures, they informed 
the managers of the firms in question, who could if they wished appeal to the 
responsible armaments representative. The tasks of the manpower engineer 
ranged from investigating and establishing the most rational and economical 
use of the available workforce, retraining and instructing consignments of 
German and foreign workers, and preparing for and encouraging the use of 
‘workers engaged under the recruitment programme, particularly those working 
Part-time, to encouraging and expediting the use of disabled ex-servicemen, 
and helping the armaments committee to transfer workers, particularly skilled 
workers, from one factory to another for the purposes of designated special pro- 
Srammes and priority production projects. The ever-present threat of further 
‘special recruitment drives at short notice prompted Speer to specify that the 
manpower engineers must help to ensure that these special drives were success- 
ful in meeting their targets.”” Unified management of the manpower engineers 
working in individual firms was to be assured by district manpower engineers 
appointed at district level. Shortly afterwards, the whole organization was com- 
pleted with the establishment of the official labour review group in the arma- 
ments ministry, a central control and management body entrusted to Theodor 
Hupfauer, head of a DAF regional office and a member of Speer’s Ruhr Staff. 

‘The appointment of the manpower engineers also served to encourage firms, 
some of them reluctant, to introduce long-run mass production without delay, 
‘The new structure of the workforce employed in the factories was particularly 
apt for the purpose, with a small number of German foremen and skilled work- 
cers and a great many new recruits from Germany and elsewhere. The manpower 
engineers were also useful instruments in the ever more intensive exploitation of 
the human workforce in the interests of increasing arms production.”” 


(d) Cuts in the Civil Service 
‘State secretaries had already begun to consider possible ways of simplifying the 
Reich administration in the light of the winter crisis of 1941/2.’The Wehrmacht 
was interested only in recruiting as many men as possible to replace those it had 
lost, but the authorities in the Reich ministry of the interior and the general 
plenipotentiary for Reich administration saw this as a golden opportunity to 
Press on with the major overhaul of the Third Reich’s administration. Simplifi- 
cation, they said, was essential to the conduct of the war.” Hitler did not really 
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peleve the authorities’ assurances that they were quite capable of tightening up 
procedures and reducing staff on their own, without any outside assistance. The 

decree of 25 January 1942 on the further simplification of the adminis- 
Fain referred expressly to “the present state of total war, in which the German 
people are engaged in a life-and-death struggle’, showing once again how 
Jeeply shocked Hitler had been by events in the east in 1941/2. 

He had had a rooted antipathy to civil servants ever since the bohemian days 
ofhis youth, and was convinced that the civil service could be cut down toa third 
fits current strength.” The conditions he now imposed on heads of depart- 
ment were accordingly very harsh. The service must make do with older men 
ind women, duplication must be avoided, more use must be made of subordi- 
tate offices, planning for peacetime must be completely shelved, leave and time 
off drastically cut. There were to be no more long memos from the Party admin- 
jstration and state authorities who were the favourite offspring of the Third 
Reich, and no more annual reports and accounts.” 

‘Examination of nineteen senior Reich departments (not including the police 
and the departments responsible for postal services, finance, transport, and for- 
ign affairs, in other words those traditionally employing a particularly large 
staff) revealed a somewhat gloomy picture in respect of possible manpower 
savings. Of 8,102 civil servants employed in central departments on 1 February 
1942 who were eligible for call-up, 1,066 were transferred to other offices and 
1,856 entered the Wehrmacht. By this time, about 20 per cent of all eligible civil 
servants had already been called up for military service. Strangely enough, the 
Reich ministry of armament and ammunition was conspicuous by its absence, 
although it employed more than the average number of staff and had lost a far 
smaller proportion of them—a fact noted with a certain bitter satisfaction by 
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again by his pathological fear of a collapse in public morale, rejected almost all 
proposals to simplify administrative arrangements in the Mittelinstanz. On the 
‘other hand, the ‘Stop’ decree issued in 1943 provided the three-man committee 
with an effective instrument to prevent unjustified staff increases and the asso- 
ciated changes to staffing plans.” Many sections of the civil service remained 
inaccessible to the Wehrmacht until the autumn of 1943, when the age limit for 
active service was raised to include the group born 1884, and those in reserved 
‘occupations also became eligible for call-up." 


(©) Relocation of Firms and Production in 1943: The Conflict between 
Speer and Saucket 


As the people began to feel the effects of cuts in production of consumer goods 
in Germany itself, with concomitant fears of a collapse of public morale, Hitler 
insisted with Speer’s backing that the occupied territories, particularly in the 
‘west, must contribute more in men and materials to the German war effort. At 
the beginning of January 1943, before the impending disaster at Stalingrad, the 
armaments minister noted after a conference with Hitler: ‘Fahrer clearly deter- 
mined that in no circumstances must France bear less of the burden than 
Germany. Germany must give its blood in this war. We must insist on a greater 
‘economic contribution from France. Should French workers show any sign of 
resistance, they must be deported, if necessary as civilian internees. The slight- 
est attempt at sabotage must be punished with the greatest severity. It would be 
quite out of place to let such things pass as peccadilloes. The Fahrer’, he con- 
tinues, ‘agrees with my suggestion that the ministry of armament and ammuni- 
tion should be responsible for all matters pertaining to the exploitation of 
French industry for arms production.” These passages make it quite clear that 
the armaments minister was a driving force behind the exploitation of the occu- 
pied territories for the German war economy, and they show how strongly he 
advocated that policy and how far he was prepared to go. 

‘Meanwhile, the rapidly deteriorating military situation in the east had sub- 
stantially diminished Sauckel’s prospects of deporting more labour from the 
‘occupied Soviet territories. The unhappy turn of events for the Reich also meant 
that he was not getting as many prisoners of war as he had from previous cam- 
paigns. The Government-General and the Protectorate were designated for the 
relocation of firms from areas in the west of Germany, increasingly necessary as 
they came under threat of air attack, though the infrastructure in what had been 
Poland was initially considered to be completely inadequate."* He therefore had 
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noalternative but to turn to the occupied western territories for the contingents 
fforeign workers he had promised Hitler. This was bound to bring him into 
{onflct with Speer’s department sooner or later. 

‘Speer, knowing he had Hitler's support, insisted at the Central Planning 

ing on 26 January 1943 that the whole European armaments potential be 
placed under his control.” Ata meeting of manpower officals held in Weimar at 
Fimost the same time, Sauckel had dramatically announced to the 800 officials 

that all available manpower was to be mobilized for victory. Contrary t0 
the previous principle of voluntary service, he declared that conscription was 
tobe the order of the day in 1943. This would apply in the occupied western 
territories too.” Sauckel had already established a central department, the 
European manpower office, in the Reich ministry of labour in December 
1942, in an attempt to lay the administrative foundations for a manpower 
ization embracing the whole of the German sphere of power.” 

Despite all Sauckel's administrative efforts and vehement protestations, how- 
ever, a clear decline in the volume of forced labour imported from the occupied 
western territories was already discernible in the first half of 1943.The policy of 
rounding up entire age groups drove more and more workers to refuse and 
resis, incidentally undermining Speer’s efforts to arrange for goods essential to 
the war effort to be produced outside Germany. In April, the military governor 
of Belgium and northern France, General Alexander von Falkenhausen, 
reported that week by week more workers liable for service were managing to 
escape deportation to Germany. His request for 500 more military police, t 
‘enable him to recapture those who had escaped, was refused by the OKW. Even 
atthis stage, the General warned that “if we do not assert our authority ... the 
day will eventually come when no workers at all will report for transport to 
Germany’.”” ‘The Wehrmacht also complained of the German authorities re- 
sponsible for manpower in the occupied territories, describing the GBA’s out- 
posts as incompetent, corrupt, and unfair in their selection of workers to be 
deported. These charges were hotly denied, but the mud stuck.”” Between April 
and September 1943, 510,000 workers in Belgium and northern France received 
notice of conscription for work in Germany. Of these, only 330,000 (65 per cent) 
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turned up for interview, only 107,000 (21 per cent) were selected, and only 
73,000 (14 per cent) eventually reached Germany.”* 

In the event, resistance among French, Belgian, and Dutch workers was to 
‘grow month by month. In the first half of September 1943, 64,000 workers in the 
‘area under the military governor of Belgium and northern France received 
notices of conscription, 61 per cent replied, and only about 3 per cent (2,000) 
‘were moved to the Reich.’ Speer was alarmed by these figures. He saw them as 
a serious threat to his programme of out-sourcing production, especially as the 
workers who had escaped deportation were now outlaws and as such no longer 
available for work in France and Belgium. It was suspected in the armaments 
ministry, not without reason, that many of them had joined the armed resis- 
tance, especially as there was widespread public support for their refusal to 
answer the summons to work in Germany.” After the negotiations between 
‘Saucke! and Laval in April 1943 with a view to exchanging prisoners of war for 
French civilian workers, the French had made it clear that in their view it was 
preferable for prisoners to be returned rather than lose their prisoner-of-war 
status and be treated as civilian workers, as even then they would still not be free 
to return home. This was a coded message from the French, warning the GBA 
against the use of compulsory conscription. Speer, for his part, had been quick 
to conclude from the reports he received from the armaments inspectorates that 
it was always better to employ workers in their country of origin than deport 
them. 

In September 1943, the French minister of production, Bichelonne, 
announced that he was prepared to accept substantial orders for work to be 
done in France, over and above those he had agreed in July 1943 with the head 
of the armament-supply department in Speer’s ministry, Staatsrat Schieber.” 
‘This was in line with Speer’s intention to give more French firms exempt and 
protected status in order to secure them against demands from Sauckel’s men.” 
At a meeting on 16 September, at which the armaments minister informed his 
colleagues about the position in the occupied western territories, he made it 
quite clear to them that the forced conscription of entire age groups as practised 
by the GBA was always highly counter-productive. Speer instructed Kehrl to 
collect the relevant statistics on the subject for submission to Hitler.” Speer was 
able to present his manpower policy U-turn in a favourable light and get the 
go-ahead from Fahrer headquarters before Sauckel or Central Planning knew 
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anything about it."” On 21 November, Speer got the head of the Todt Organiza- 
seve repeat to Hitler the arguments he had advanced against importing 
French workers into Germany, to forestall any move by the GBA. He informed 
Seuckel and also Himmler of the results ofthis discussion. His aim was to take 
savind out of Sauckel’s sails and get Himmler on his side, knowing that, as 
Reich minister for the interior and chief of the German police, the latter too 
pend the increasingly sticky problem of withdrawal of labour and refusal to 
work." A few days later, Sauckel in turn submitted a report to Hitler in which he 
pointed out that the deployment of labour in the Reich could be ‘maintained in 
To44 only ifa further 3 million workers from the occupied territories were mobi 
aed for employment in Germany.” Sauckel himself had to admit that despite 
all efforts it had been impossible to raise more than 26,000 workers between 
‘August and December 1943. However a further 13,000 had been brought in 
from Belgium, and 20,000 from the Netherlands. He claimed that the employ- 
ment situation in the Reich had improved, but only by dint of using Italian mil- 
itary internees and workers recruited under the AZS programme." 

‘Sauckel sought to silence his critics by pointing out that only 35 per cent of the 
abour potential of the occupied western territories was being exploited for the 
German war economy. He added that there had been more acts of terrorism in 
recent months, even though very few workers had been deported, and argued 
that in view of the impending Allied invasion of France as many French workers 
as possible should be deported to Germany without delay for employment in 
the armaments industry. In his opinion, about 1.5m. could be rounded up in 
this way. Their days of active resistance would be over, and they would be forced 
to be more productive. These arguments antagonized not only Speer, who 
rightly feared the impact on the work of protected and exempt factories, butalso 
Keitel, who had been warned by the military governors that any resumption of 
the deportations would bring an increase in acts of terrorism. This in turn would 
affect Himmler, who was not in a position to strengthen his police forces in 
France to deal with this contingency. 

‘Atthe beginning of December, against strong opposition from Sauckel, Speer 
issued two decrees laying down the conditions governing orders placed abroad 
and extending to firms supplying goods to the German armaments industry the 
protection afforded under the agreement on exempt firms. This extended pro- 
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jon to yet more firms in France, with the result that some 10,000 were cov 
py the time the Allies landed.“ Speer gor the head of his armaments office 

‘a critical statement on Sauckel’s report to Hitler, and the sharp tone of 

fis document shows the extent to which relations berween the rwo adversaries 
had now deteriorated. ” Lt. Gen. Waeger started by putting the record straight 
vate GBA’ transparently obvious manipulation of the figures, citing various 
to show that it would be quite impossible under the wartime condi- 

Seas obtaining in 1944 10 raise as many men in the occupied territories as he 
|The General explained that the figure of 17.5. Sauckel had quoted 

to Hider, as the number of workers purportedly brought in to work in the 
‘German war economy in 1942 and 1943, was simply a record of all movements 
‘¢fmanpower. Ifa worker changed his job three times during that period, he was 
‘entered in the statistics as a new recruit on each occasion. The same applied to 
‘whole factory staffs, when the firm changed its production line."The armaments 
factories run by the Wehrmacht, the mining industry, the chemical industry, the 
iron and steel industry, and the Reichsbahn had been allocated only 1,455,000 
‘workers over and above those they had lost in the period in question. This figure 
‘comprised 730,000 men and 725,000 women, half of them working part-time, 
Most of the men must be regarded as unskilled, whereas the armaments indus- 
try had lost 405,000 valuable skilled workers to the Wehrmacht during that time. 
Waeger added that figures such as those submitted by Sauckel would be taken 
ty the Wehrmacht recruitment office to indicate real growth, and cited as evi- 
dence to justify demands for men to replace losses in the various services."* A 
farther statement, this time produced by the planning office, placed Speer’s 
demands in the wider context of the overall situation in the German armaments 
industry at the beginning of 1944."” The document states that production had 
been interrupted as a result of damage to the power network in the Ruhr from 
Allied air attacks, and that the shortfall could not be made good in 1944. Iron 
and steel production and processing plants, in other words the very heart of the 
modern armaments industry, had been hardest hit. The gaps, it claims, could 
only be filled by making greater use of the capacities available in the west. The 
Proposed plans for the iron and steel industry would only work ‘if more workers 
‘ere brought in to man French industry as a whole, starting with the coal and 
the iron and ste! industries. Any programme for the deployment of manpower 
that involves transferring workers to Germany must take these plans into 
Account, and must above all ensure that the necessary workers are available for 
the war production programmes in the occupied territories.’ Speer's ministry 
a thus demanding nothing less than sweeping reductions in Sauckel's 
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deportation programme. The armaments minister told Hitler about his differ- 
ences with the general plenipotentiary for manpower at a conference with the 
Fahrer on 15 and 17 December 1943. Hitler, who had received Sauckel’s com. 
‘munication at the beginning of the month, did not come down unequivocally on 
‘Speer’ side on this occasion. In a typical turn of phrase, he said: “efforts must be 
made to find a happy compromise [i.e. between deportation and protection of 
plant} 

Speer proposed to arrange a meeting with Sauckel, Keitel, Himmler, Kehrl, 
and possibly a representative of the foreign office, to confront Sauckel with the 
combined forces ranged against him, The matter could then be finally settled in 
‘conference with Hitler at which they would all be present. To that end, he had 
first made sure of Himmler’s backing by getting him to send the invitations, 
Sauckel guessed the armaments minister's intentions, and tried to avoid the 
clash with this unlucky constellation of powers. He explained his position to 
Hitler again on 21 December and obtained his permission for a further confer- 
ence to which Speer would be invited, together with Himmler, Sauckel, Backe, 
Bormann, Lammers, and Saur, Reich head of department in the armaments 
ministry. They were to inform Hitler of the outcome the same day. In order to 
make it difficult for Speer to prepare his position, Sauckel persuaded Hitler to 
call this meeting on 23 December, just two days later. Speer managed to get the 
‘meeting postponed to 4 January, but had to put up with the fact that he would 
not be in the chair and that it was to be held ‘in Reichsleiter Bormann’s 
barracks’. Sauckel and his fellow-Gauleiters were clearly doing their best, with 
Bormann’s support, to fight off the technocrat Speer and keep their hold on the 
reins of power." When Hitler let it be known that he intended merely to hear 
submissions and ‘would himself only be making general statements on the main 
issue’, Party support for Sauckel’s position seemed to be superfluous and 
Bormann bowed out of the preliminary discussions.” Himmler was annoyed, 
insisting at first that the original date must stand and he must attend. He 
wanted, he said, ‘to make it quite clear that the conference he had proposed had 
already been arranged before any top-level meeting with the Fuhrer was 
planned. Gauleiter Sauckel had then apparently taken it upon himself to 
‘arrange his own conference with the Fahrer.”* 

‘This incident shows the extent to which even the highest powers in the land 
were obsessed with the Fahrer. All power-struggles were temporarily suspended 
the moment Hitler took any matter in hand. However, his decisions were rarely 
clear, and the way in which the Fabrer’s intentions were subsequently inter 
preted and executed by the protagonists frequently showed where the power 
really lay. Hitler could be said to predetermine the outcome only inasmuch as 
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pisdecision as fo who was to attend a conference was a public indication ofthe 
pectng order inthe Fuhrer state, Ribbentrop’s perfectly reasonable request as 
eh foreign minister, to take part in the negotiations on the recruitment of for- 
pat in France was refused." The Reich minister for economic affairs, 
fae Ribbentrop, had repeatedly asked to attend but he too was refused.”” As 
ormana no longer expected Sauckel to have any problems and as he himself 
ad unlimited access to the Fuhrer in his capacity as secretary, he presented his 
es shortly before the meeting. As a result, apart from Sauckel, Himmler, 
Speers Keitel, and Milch, only state secretary Backe, head of departmentiin the 
Reich ministry of food and agriculture, and the head of the Reich chancellery 
were present on 4 January 1944."* Hitler opened the proceedings with the state~ 
nent: ‘I want to know: (1) how many workers are needed in the German war 
‘Economy, (a) to maintain current output and (6) to increase it; and (2) how 
fnany workers can be brought in from the occupied territories or recruited in the 
German Reich by appropriate means (increased productivity). It is a matter of 
losses from death, disability, the constant ebb and flow in the work- 

force, etc., and also of getting hold of additional workers." 

‘Speer’s more radical proposal for sweeping reductions in the deportation pro- 
gramme was thus implicitly rejected by Hitler as not worth discussing, Sauckel 
quite rightly pointed out that 3 million more workers were urgently needed just 
tokeep production in the Reich at its current level. Speer was now in a dilemma, 
Ihe asked for more workers, he might not be able to pursue his aim of protect 
ing the armaments industry in the occupied territories against inroads on the 
workforce; if he did not, he might not have the necessary manpower to handle 
programme changes or increased demand. He therefore said he would need 
1.3m, extra workers if more iron ore was to be had.” If not, the current work- 
force would suffice. 

“The reports of the censorship offices dealing with foreign letters show that by 
the end of 1943 foreign workers, especially in the major companies in the arma~ 
ments industry itself, were complaining more and more vociferously that there 
was no work because of delays in deliveries of raw materials and ancillary prod- 
ucts."” Speer observed that additional workers from the occupied territories 
‘must in no case be recruited from factories that were exempt. Hitler immedi- 
ately agreed, without however abandoning his basic position that more use must 
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bbe made of foreign labour. Worse still, he added a further 250,000 to the figures 
given by Sauckel, to be allocated to civil aerial defence duties. Thus, Sauckel was 
now under orders to mobilize 4 million additional workers for the German war 
economy in 1944, instead of the 3 million he had thought he could raise. His 
response was that ‘he would do absolutely all he could to meet the target. So far 
he had always produced the number of workers he had promised, but with the 
best will in the world he could not make any firm commitment for 1944. 

By 1943, German troops were in retreat on all fronts and this, together with 
the growing strength of the resistance movements in the occupied territories 
and the inherent weakness of the German administration in those countries, 
combined to reduce the flow of deportees. This in turn placed fresh strains on 
the reserves of manpower still available in the Reich, and intensified competi- 
tion between the Wehrmacht and the war economy for the rapidly vanishing 
‘human resources’. It was tantamount to a declaration of bankruptcy when 
Himmler offered to supply 2,000 to 2,500 concentration-camp inmates for 
Urgent aerial defence work in the Vienna area.” 

Hitler refused to be drawn when Field Marshal Milch pointed out that many 
servicemen’s wives were deterred from taking up work because wages were 
taken into account in calculating the family allowance. Something must be 
done, he argued, to penalize women by cutting their family allowance if they 
refused work. This raised a problem that had been discussed at regular intervals 
ever since September 1939 but had never been solved. Hitler swept Milch’s sug- 
gestion aside with the remark that ‘he did not want to consider particular prob- 
lems in detail." This shows once again how sensitive the Fuhrer was to 
anything that might affect morale at home and therefore also among men at the 
front. As with conscription, here too he—like almost all the leading figures 
among his followers—was a prisoner of his experiences in the First World War 
and the German defeat of 1918. 

As a result of the conference, the head of the Reich chancellery understood 
that Sauckel was required to raise 4 million workers in the occupied territories 
in 1944, without however calling on those employed in exempt armaments min- 
istry factories, When it is recalled that between 1 January 1942 and 30 June 1943 
ithad been possible to mobilize only 2,520,000 workers from the occupied terri- 
tories (970,000 foreigners and 1,550,000 workers from the east) for the whole 
industrial economy, it becomes clear just how far the leading members of the 
‘Nazi regime had lost touch with real 

As soon as he received the minutes of the conference, Speer sent off a telex 
detailing his requests for amendments. In his reply, Lammers was obliged to 
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Pre ol ehethaat ar remmamaiar circ eal ap tape ay 
cig of his programme for 1944 0 everyone who had attended the mecting, 
aaa fst obtaining the agreement of those concerned in the usual ws 
‘eich convinced that he had Hitlers backing, refused to make the amend- 
Sats Speet requested. In his view, the minutes contained 'a perfectly accurate 
inte ofthe decisions taken by the Fuhrer’. Sauckel felt sure that he had the 
‘vantage of Speer on this occasion, and was keen to bring the conflict our into 
reopen. The Reich chancellery decided to keep out oft, *but Speer accepted 
challenge and circulated his own dissenting view in a separate minute 
Mressed to everyone who had attended the meeting. In it he again stated his 
‘osion onthe plan to mobilize 4 million workers, which Sauckel :hought fea 
eThe GBA had recorded every change of ob as a new recruit inthe inflated 

“of his earlier successes, and Speer wanted to forestall any such move this 
{ne by insisting on a clear definition of terms." 

‘In fact, the number of workers changing jobs even under wartime conditions 
vas an increasingly serious factor in the production process. Some 9,000,000 
ovements of workers were recorded in 1943, but the real increase in the work- 
force was only about 2,000,000. On the assumption that, on average, about 
3.500000 workers were lost each year through death, disability, and call-up, the 
tumber who moved of left the production process because they changed jobs or 
because their contracts ran out or were terminated amounted to around 4.51. 
ie. about 15 per cent of the industrial workforce.'"* That represents an enor- 
‘mous loss of manpower, if one considers that most workers would take some 
time to learn the new job every time they moved, and that this was bound to 
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present deportation policy was to produce reasonably satisfactory results, 
‘Sauckel’s officials in France would have to have direct access to the workers 
employed in exempt firms. With this in mind, Sauckel suggested to Speer that in 
future exemption should be granted only with the prior agreement of GBA and 
armaments ministry representatives. This would have given Sauckel a veto 
and Speer’s hands would have been tied. Sauckel also wanted to carry out regu- 
lar reviews of the use of labour in the exempt firms to ensure that it was rational, 
‘The Speer-Bichelonne agreement would thus become a dead letter. 

Only a few weeks later, as the supply of deportees from the occupied western 
territories continued to dwindle, Sauckel sent a memorandum direct to Hitler 
reiterating his demands for forced levies with military and police backing.’ 
Sauckel was perfectly well aware that Speer’s strategy was effectively to put an 
end to the deportations by extending the scope of exemption. He therefore 
submitted a report on the extent to which French industry was protected in 
Germany's interest (as at 4 Mar. 1944): 


$034 armaments firms (protected) 830,465 employees 


615 armaments firms (protected II) _15,914 employees 
3,533 civilian firms (protected) $50,000 employees 
31004 civilian firms (protected 11) 201,009 employees 
‘Total: 12,186 firms 1,375,667 employees 
In addition, the following were exempt: 
‘Mining, iron,andsteel 250,000employees 
Railways, transport 450,000 employees 
Farming 2,000,000employees 
‘Todt Organization 150,000employees 
Buildingindustry (other) 200,000employees 
Wehrmacht-owned firms (Luftwaffe,navy,andarmy) — 200,000employees 
Wehrmachtoffices 140,000employees 
Forestry 250,000employees 
Gendarmerie 130,000employees 
Total: 3:770,000employees 
‘Thus, some 5.5m. workers were claimed to be largely inaccessible to forced 


deportation."""*In these circumstances’, Sauckel explained, ‘it is essential that 
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segivena free hand again to make rational use of manpower in all reas, 3s 8 
bere ofthe utmost urgency for the war economy."This was a direct challenge 
opel sel an eneeel to Lilies eo support the proposed mans agsinet the fczes 
pide French armaments industry that enjoyed the armaments minister's pro- 
mn, If Sauckel’s coup succeeded, it would seta precedent and he might even 
wetpl to extend his control to the reserves of manpower in the armaments 
ipdustry within the Reich. Speer’s illness at the beginning of 1944 clearly pre- 
sented Sauckel with a good opportunity to reduce the armaments minister's 
‘Speer ‘swiftly to Sauckel’s attack. Within a few days, he too pre- 
sented his case to Hitler, observing that the essential motive for the GBA’s pro- 
|, indeed his sole concern, was ‘to be able to draw at will on the labour 
‘of exempt firms in the occupied western territories that were produc- 
ing armaments and goods essential forthe war effort’. In the memorandum, 
every adroitly called Sauckel to witness that firms had been granted exemp- 
tion with his, Sauckel’s, agreement, He also recalled Hitler's statement in 
January that workers were not to be taken from exempt firms in the occupied 
western territories. This shows yet again that it was impossible to rely on Hitler's 
{decisions unless the ‘Fihrer's will” was strengthened by constant personal per- 
svasion. Speer then came to the nub of his argument, namely that‘to grant Party 
member Sauckel’s request that his officials have access to firms producing 
armaments and goods essential for the war effort would represent a fist, seri- 
‘ous, attack on my absolute leadership in the area for which I am accountable, 
leadership I have worked hard to establish. It would thus seriously jeopardize 
the responsible conduct of affairs in that area.’ Speer was invoking the principle 
enshrined in the ideology of the Fahrer state, that the responsibility of a leader 
subordinate area cannot be shared, and was clearly relegating Sauckel to an 
atliary position. Finally, Speer acknowledged Hitler's aversion to taking firm 
decisions by apologizing for raising the matter, observing: ‘I have dealt with 
other more serious and pressing problems myself, to save you unnecessary 
trouble and avoid adding to the enormous burden you bear.’ ] 
__ The episode gives a remarkably clear picture of the tensions within the team 
incharge of the Nazi regime in the second half of the war. Sauckel had also com- 
Plained in his memorandum of the inadequate executive backing to enforce 
orders for deportations from France, and had said he intended, with the help of 
senior members of the SS and police, to build up his own corps of guards to 
Garry out the necessary orders effectively. This indirectly involved matters 
Within Himmler's remit in his capacity as Reichsfuhrer SS and chief of the 
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German police. Sauckel and Speer were therefore both at pains to canvass his 
support. In his letter to Himmler, Speer took pleasure in pointing out that 
Sauckel ‘was critical of the executive too’. He attached a copy of Sauckel’s mem- 
orandum, as he did not know whether Himmler had seen it. Speer was obviously 
sure that Himmler too would be sensitive on the subject of exclusive respon- 
sibility. Sauckel for his part informed Himmler, in a note for the file of the short- 
‘comings in the exempt firms for which Speer was responsible, where he said 
‘labour was irresponsibly hoarded and production capacities were not fully ex- 
ploited’.'"* Sauckel, probably through Bormann, managed to get a date set for 
the conference with the Fuhrer, while the Reich ministry of armaments and war 
production informed the Reich chancellery. After Bormann had told Lammers 
that he was to be included in the Fahrer conference to be held after Easter, the 
Reich chancellery attempted to define its position on the dispute between the 
‘two departments. After comparing the available documents, it was obliged to 
conclude that there were gross discrepancies between the figures for protected 
workers submitted by the protagonists. Sauckel spoke of 5,510,000 employees, 
while Speer admitted to 2,700,000. Lammers's colleague Kritzinger therefore 
advised against ‘taking a posit all possible. In the first place,’ he said, ‘this 
area is $0 vast and administratively so complex that itis not readily accessible to 
review by an outsider. Even experts in the two sectors often have difficulty in 
finding a common basis of assessment.""* 

‘An odd point was made in this connection, namely that the conflict arose 
from a clash between two absolute claims, and this was consequently a problem 
of central state policy. Only Hitler himself could ultimately decide which claim 
took precedence. The Reich chancellery did eventually take a position, however, 
and it became clear that it was more inclined to side with Sauckel than with 
‘Speer. The ruthlessness with which Speer had carried his point in the past, even 
against the Reich chancellery, and his success in preventing raids on the work- 
force of the firms under his wing, now brought a backlash in his hour of weak- 
ness, Word went out that ‘the armaments minister would finally have to make up 
his mind to allow outside investigators to find out whether his sector was over- 
manned. Even General von Unruh never managed to do this. Now, it seems the 
problem is too much for the general plenipotentiary for manpower as well. But 
if he is right about the situation, ways and means will have to be found to draw 
‘on the manpower resources in the armaments sector, particularly in the occu- 
pied western territories.’ As a compromise, the Reich chancellery finally recom- 
mended combing out the consumer-goods sector in France. The exempt 
armaments firms would then continue to be protected and a start at least would 
bbe made on meeting Sauckel's demands.'"* Speer’s fear of a general onslaught 
‘on the whole of the armaments sector was not imaginary. Voices were already 
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being raised in the Reich chancellery against this latest proposal, which would 
espe both sides to save face. The French consumer-goods industry supplied a 
emie of goods that were essential to the German people, especially those who 
(ig suffered inthe air raids.” Considerations of public morale were clearly still 
guts be more important then any advantages ther might accrue from a com- 
prehensive policy on deportation. 
ile, as Bormann immediately reported to Lammers, Sauckel had 
been to see Hitler, to explain his memorandum. Hitler however still 
to take a decision, and instead put Sauckel off with the promise of a fur- 
ther tak in Berchtesgaden on 22 April." The subject of Italian labour was to be 
‘during Mussolini's forthcoming visit, and the French problem would 
tediscussed with ambassador Abetz the day after that. Interestingly, there was 
tno mention of Speer. A conference with Hitler was nevertheless held on 25 
‘Apel, attended by Bormann, Lammers, Ley, Sauckel, and Oberbiirgermeister 
Lebel representing the armaments minister who was still unwell. Ambassador 
‘Abetz and the Reich commissioner for prices, Fischbick, were also present, This 
‘vas clearly a defeat for Speer.'"* He agreed to the decision that production sec~ 
tors working for the Reich, rather than firms as such, would be protected. This 
Jeft exempt firms wide open. Hee could no longer refuse to allow regular reviews 
to ensure that production was run on rational lines and capacities were fully 
exploited, and he was also obliged to yield to Saucke!'s demand that in future 
firms were to be granted exemption only with his, Sauckel's, consent. However, 
‘ven after the conference the conflict was still not resolved.'"” 

‘Another important subject of discussion was the treatment of Italian military 
internees and workers, Sauckel wanted to bring a million workers into the Reich 
from Italy alone, but he was obliged to acknowledge that the occupying forces 
needed at least 300,000 more workers, including 150,000 men for anti-aircraft 
duties in Italy. Others were needed to protect what was left of Mussolini's 
domain. 

‘The military internees were short of food, and their productivity had fallen 
sharply in the past few months as a result. Speer was in favour of increasing the 
penal powers of the firms employing them, and Sauckel complained that the 
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prison-camp guards were too friendly with the Italians, that they protected the 
military internees, and that the camp commandants opposed any attempt to get 
them to work harder. Apparently the troops of the former allies still stood by one 
another on occasion; or perhaps their behaviour was prompted by latent resent. 
‘ment of the civilian authorities. 

Hitler himself had come to the conclusion after his talks with Mussolini that 
the legal status of the military internees ought to be reviewed, on foreign-policy 
grounds. The proposal to treat them as civilian workers was rejected by those 
attending the conference because, they said, there was a danger that most of 
them would run away. So the status quo prevailed.” 

Another target for more rigorous combing-out measures by Sauckel was the 
services sector supplying the upper middle class. The 1943 drive to recruit 
women had been a fiasco but now, in the summer of 1944, Sauckel proposed to 
take stronger measures to round up about 700,000 domestic servants. Any prob- 
Jems this might raise among those attending the conference with the Fihrer 
were to be covered by a deft invocation of the class struggle. ‘Many business 
managers and officers, whose wives were getting on in years and no longer had 
young children to look after, would have to shine their own shoes and polish 
their own boots in future, etc.” In statements of this kind, the exigencies of full 
mobilization in the fifth year of the war, in a conflict that was visibly approach- 
ing the frontiers of the Reich, still seemed to be very remote. Hitler readily 
agreed to proposals to employ more women in France and Italy. This was in 
stark contrast to his views on the treatment to be reserved for German women: 
they alone could expect to benefit from special state measures to protect female 
fertility. 

After this skirmish over side-issues, which may be regarded as a symptomatic 
deviation from the normal course of conferences with the Fahrer, the battle 
between the GBA and the armaments ministry over access to exempt firms in 
France was resumed. The armaments ministry finally had to agree to allow 
bipartite combing-out commissions to review the use of labour in these firms 
and submit proposals for staff cuts. As a concession to the Speer administration, 
the armaments ministry representative was to have the last word. Speer had thus 
been forced to give ground and abandon an important position. He could not 
resist the temptation to observe caustically that he hoped the workers who were 
combed out would really end up in Germany and would not find their way into 
the resistance. Sauckel had scored some useful points in this round, even if he 
had not won the whole game. He now had the advantage, as the record showed: 
“The Fuhrer also considers it necessary to curb any abuse of the system of pro- 
tected firms, and he has asked for a review and an appropriate combing-out 
operation.’ Sauckel was now in a strong position, and raised the stakes again by 
insisting that his office should also have a part in setting up exempt firms. Speer 
had to agree to this too, though he was able to retain the right to decide in cases 
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pee iere was a dilference of opinion. Speer had initially insisted on having 
Sarevealng indication of Hitker’s style ofeadership in dealing with his closest 
egporators included in the minutes: “He—the Fuhrer—did not want to be 
Gfreched fora decision ia case it proved imponibi to achive agreement 
the general plenipotentiary for manpower and Reich minister Speer’; 
bore now had it deleted, clearly because he himself found it too contentious, 
gh he was a pains to assure Lammers in writin thatthe offending sentence 
ily had been removed.'®” As on earlier occasions, Hitler was relying on a 
between the two rivals, from which the politically stronger party 
Prd emerge victorious, t0 save him from being forced to take sides. These 
Tunic struggles had unusually damaging effects on the administration, and 
eld up decisions that were urgently needed as the Reich became increasingly 
short of manpower in the course of 1944. 

itis clear from the papers Sauckel caused to be issued with the official Reich 
minutes that his position was now very strong, that he had Hitler's 
tacking, and that he was again working closely with Lammers.'** The head of 
the Reich chancellery increasingly tended to follow Bormann’s lead and dis- 
tance himself from his somewhat unwilling attachment to Speer. 

'$o Sauckel asked Lammers to add the following apparently incomprehen- 
sible passage to the minutes of the conference with the Fahrer: “The Fahrer 
having drawn particular attention to the difficulties in Italy, the general 
plenipotentiary for manpower observed that he had a target to mect and asked 
trhether he should proceed on the principle that God helps those who help 
themselves. The Fuhrer said “yes”. Gauleiter Sauckel then described the corps 
of guards and the staff of agents he would need to complete the operation suc- 
cessfully. Here too, the Fahrer agreed.”"** 

‘The minutes of a meeting with the military governor of France, discreetly 
relayed to Kehr! shortly afterwards by the head of the military administration, 
‘provides the key to this obscure sentence. ‘It is important’, the minutes read, 
‘that, contrary to his original declared intention, S{auckel] has agreed not to 
take general reprisals (e.g. rounding up cinema audiences and transporting 
them forcibly to the Reich) if his demands are not met, and has said that he 
understands that the Fahrer’s consent to such action would have to be obtained 
first. He is to use the corps of guards he plans to form only to take action against 
individuals who refuse to leave after being regularly recruited and signing an 
‘undertaking to do so. Thus Sauckel had full permission from Hitler to 
‘employ in the west the same methods he had been allowed to use to round up_ 
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men in the east, and his corps of guards was simply a glorified raiding party 
made up of French volunteers. It was his declared intention, in the event of an 
invasion, to deport any workers who might be of use to the Reich, so his new 
powers were all too real. When it came to the final struggle, the Nazi functionar- 
ies responsible for increasing production of goods essential to the war effort 
were prepared to employ the same measures in France as they had in Italy and 
the occupied territories in eastern Europe. 

‘On 8 May 1944, Sauckel entered into negotiations with the armaments 
authorities and the military administration in Paris, with a view to acting on the 
decisions taken at Berchtesgaden.'”” He first repeated, once again, the key 
points of his interpretation of those decisions. Protection was not to extend to 
the firms producing goods exclusively for the Reich as such, only to their output. 
This demand, which was completely contrary to the terms of the Speer- 
Bichelonne agreement, was designed to cement Sauckel’s control over the 
‘exempt firms, and he dismissed the armaments ministry's right to object, on the 
ground that Speer ‘had merely emphasized that the decision must in principle 
continue to be a matter for him and his offices’. Sauckel referred in this connec- 
tion to Lammers’s minutes, which he himself had had a considerable hand in 
drafting. Speer's representative in France, Lt. Gen. Stud, tried to uphold a nar- 
row interpretation of the Berchtesgaden minutes produced by Liebel and to 
prevent automatic combing-out in exempt firms. He argued that target require- 
‘ments and actual requirements must first be determined on the basis of order 
books. If workers were not needed in one exempt firm, they must of course be 

transferred to another. This was a clear rejection of Sauckel’s plan to round up 
250,000 workers in a grand combing-out operation and transport them to 
Germany. The GBA had proposed to deport 350,000 French workers to the 
Reich between January and April 1944, but was forced to acknowledge that 
fewer than 50,000 had so far been supplied. According to the armaments min- 
istry, the real figure was well under 30,000." Sauckel responded by insisting 
that the French government conscript workers by age group, starting with the 
youngest and making no exceptions, even for exempt firms." Stud could only 
point out that young men would not report for work in Germany as matters now 
‘stood, and experience had shown that such measures were merely likely to add 
to the ‘maquis problem’. Sauckel continued to negotiate with French govern- 
ment representatives, who were quite willing to support conscription by age 
group but insisted that the young men must first spend a few months in work 
units in France, to improve their discipline and morale and prepare them for 
‘work in Germany. No doubt the unspoken hope behind this suggestion was that 
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ed invasion would prevent these young men 
Germany and lave them fre to help in the liberation of Franc led 
the occupying forces and French authorities had to admit that they simply had 
smibe manor 0 iv efecto the measures, 
p alarmed by the enormous pressure the GBA was bringing to bear on 
goermaments offices in Paris, made a last-ditch attempt to improve his posi- 
tion by submitting requests for amendments to the minutes of the Fuhrer eon. 
held on 25 April, but was quickly forced to recognize that he was no 
atch for the combined forces of Lammers, Bormann, and Sauckel.’™ In this 
conflict, Kehel did his best to provide his minister with statistics to prove that the 
decline in the number of French workers employed in the Reich had set in 
before the Speer-Bichelonne agreement was signed.’ Sauckel’s officials then 
figures for October 1943 to April 1944. They differed substantially 
{from the armaments ministry's figures, but the general trend confirmed Kehrl's 
observations.'"* In the end, faced with powerful passive resistance from the 
French authorities and the German military administration, Sauckel was 
unable to carry through his labour mobilization programme in France. When 
the invasion came, he was finally obliged to admit that his efforts had failed. In 
atelex to Hitler in July 1944, he reported: “Recruitment of workers in Italy and 
the occupied western territories is practically at a standstill as a result of the 
increasing troubles of the past few weeks.” Preparations had been made in 
France for conscription by age group, but Field Marshal von Rundstedt had 
‘insisted that the programme could not start without his consent and the mili- 
‘tary situation had so far made it impossible for him to give the go-ahead’. As the 
situation went from bad to worse, Sauckel once again asked Hitler to exercise his 
authority in the matter of the compulsory mobilization of foreign labour, In the 
‘vent, a top-level interdepartmental meeting was held in the Reich chancellery 
on 11 July 1944," at which Sauckel once again complained: “We were not firm 
‘nough in pushing the labour mobilization programme through and, in particu- 
lar, we could not get the German authorities to pull together.’ It was not 
scceptable, he said, for German officials to interfere with the work of the GBA 
in this irresponsible manner. He must have more ‘elbow room’, as he had had in 
4942. Sauckel admitted indirectly in his general statement that his mobilization 
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plan for 1944 had failed. Of 1,500,000 workers recruited in the first half of the 
year, 865,000 were German and half of these were not fully operational, being 
apprentices, trainees, or women. Three-quarters of the $60,000 or so forcign 
workers were from the eastern territories, and by April 1944 only about 19,000 
workers from Italy and France had been brought in to work in the Reich. This 
was a scandal, he said, living proof that the German authorities in Italy and 
France were completely useless. They had, he added, ‘not been firm enough in 
pushing the labour mobilization programme through’. As the war entered its 
final phase, these statements revealed once again the racial ideology underlying 
German policy on forced labour. 

‘The coercive measures used to mobilize millions of people in the east for 
forced labour failed in the west largely because of resistance from the German 
military leaders, who were at first disposed to employ the same standards in 
their dealings with the civilian population in enemy countries as they would in 
dealing with German civilians. Sauckel himself explained in the course of the 
top-level meeting that ‘there is a very widespread view in the Wehrmacht that 
there is something disreputable about the mobilization of labour’. There had 
even been instances of ‘German soldiers attempting to protect people against 
recruitment under the German labour mobilization programme’. This example 
also shows that the relationship established between members of the occupying 
forces and the local people was very different in Italy and France, and was not 
marked by the extreme racist contempt found in the east. However, as they 
faced impending disaster in the summer of 1944, the military were generally 
ready to employ in the west, albeit in diluted form, the methods they had used 
in the east. The attitude of some military commanders makes this shockingly 
clear. Thus the OKW, represented by General Warlimont, went so far as to pro- 
pose that troops assigned to ‘anti-maquis and anti-partisan’ duties should be 
given the additional task of ‘finding’ workers. ‘Anyone unable to give a satisfac- 
tory explanation of his presence in the area {i.e. an area where maquis or parti- 
san forces were active] will be forcibly removed. When large towns are entirely 
or partly evacuated because of food-supply difficulties, able-bodied members of 
the population will be handed over with the assistance of the Wehrmacht for 
compulsory labour service.’ The mobilization of forced labour, with the help of 
the Wehrmacht, was to be pursued with particular energy among refugees from 
areas near the front line. In Italy, a spokesman reported that Field Marshal 
Kesselring had already given orders that local people within 30km behind the 
front line were to be taken. This policy could not be extended to more outlying 
areas because it would have caused very serious disruption to the entire struc 
ture of the areas in question, particularly industries which were still fully 
employed. Even the minute-writer in the Reich chancellery must have been 
aware that such measures defied all the rules of international law: he put the 
word ‘taken’ in inverted commas. The commander-in-chief west, Field Marshal 
von Rundstedt, on the other hand, had initially deferred recruitment by age 
group in France in the interests of internal security, particularly after the Allied 
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His successor, Field Marshal von Kluge, did not give the go-ahead 

sal 14 with the result thatthe military administration was stil working 

othe instructions for implementing the order at the end of the month. At the 

Sane time, the armaments inspector for France pointed out that the C-in-C 

fest ‘nad no alternative in the present emergency, despite serious doubts 

{internal security, but to transport French workers to Germany forthwith 

take the necessary measures to comply with repeated orders from the 

it High Command.” A few weeks later, the German administration 

eft Paris. The course of the war had finally consigned Sauckel's deportation 
programme in France to the waste-paper basket, 

‘Even before the top-level conference on 11 July, it had been clear to some of 
those who were to attend that it was bound to conclude ‘that the difficulties 
raised by the general plenipotentiary for manpower could not be overcome’, 
‘As Hitler himself had called the meeting, the participants found this conclusion 
‘highly undesirable’. As the only possible way out, the Reich chancellery sug 
ested further mobilization of the reserves of labour in Germany itself, ‘if nec~ 
cesary employing radical methods’. As to the preparatory discussions, ‘it was 
vital that Reich minister Goebbels too should attend, as he would have an 
important influence on the general thrust of the campaign’.”” Even so, Sauckel 
sill presented a ten-point programme on 11 July ‘for the mobilization of labour 
inthe second half of 1944'.'" Of course, as the opportunities to mobilize forced 
lubour dwindled, he had also prepared plans for drawing on the last available 
reserves of German labour. Thus, he suggested among other things that ‘after 
short but intensive training, 100,000 to 500,000 women, girls, male and female 
students, schoolchildren, and disabled ex-servicemen could be employed as 
skilled metalworkers, fitters, etc.’ Foreign workers could also be given the nec 
‘essary retraining. He also felt the time had come to enlist the support of the 
Party bureaucracy to carry out a full combing-out operation in the core arma- 
‘ments sector, Speer’s hitherto jealously guarded domain. When would he ever 
‘anquish his rivals, if not now with Bormann's support? It might even be pos- 
‘ible to get more work out of the Italian military internees by increasing their 
‘tions and improving their status. Another key point in the programme was the 
relentless application of the principle that wages must be linked to productivity, 
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under the slogan ‘valency of labour’. Sauckel even hit on the quite ludicrous idea 
of offering an extra slice of bread for breakfast to teams that increased their out. 
put enough to raise production by at least 10 per cent. His efforts were to be 
accompanied by intensive propaganda support at all levels, designed to arouse 
enthusiasm even among sections of the population, such as those who had 
already retired, who were under no obligation to work but whose reintegration 
into the workforce was regarded as essential. 

‘The regime was prepared at this stage in the war to exploit the human 
resources of the next generation, as Sauckel explained: ‘In view of the fact that 
‘we are rapidly approaching the greatest crises and the highest point of the war, 
‘we should consider whether 14- and 15-year old pupils in all types of school 
might be released for limited periods, if possible class by class, under the lead- 
‘ership of their teachers, tutors, or Hitler Youth leaders, to perform suitable and 
healthy tasks that are within their physical capabilities."””"The idea that the civil 
authorities might draw on this age group prompted the Wehrmacht plan, justi- 
fied by reference to that precedent, to call boys of the same age up for military 
service too if necessary. 

‘This battery of measures, although it could not be implemented immediately 
or in full, nevertheless signalled in July 1944 the beginning of the end for the 
‘Third Reich. Total war became a reality in the conscious acceptance of the effec- 
tive destruction of the German people. 

‘This detailed account of the 1944 labour mobilization programme and its 
failure provides a clear insight into the structural problems associated with 
Nazi rule. The deportation of foreign workers, essential to increasing German 
arms production, was bound to become a central factor in the power-struggle 
between Speer and Sauckel. Sauckel knew that his position depended primarily, 
‘on the enslavement of millions of people on ideological grounds, and he was 
afraid that his ‘elbow room’ would be severely limited by any extension of the 
Practice, advocated by Speer, of transferring production and protecting exempt 
firms. Speer had little interest in Saucke!'s ideological categories: his sole con- 
cern as an efficiency-oriented technocrat was to achieve maximum output of 
armaments. He had assessed the situation correctly, and his initial aim was to 
minimize the danger of air attack by distributing production over a wide area. 
He also assumed that workers who were employed in familiar professional and 
Personal surroundings would be more productive than those who were forcibly, 
deported to Germany. This policy actually led to even stronger coercive mea- 
sures in the east, the south-east, and eventually in Italy too. Under this system, 
the territories in western Europe, where industrial production was more highly 
developed, were ideal sites for transfers, while the rest of the territories occupied 
by the Reich were regarded as a source of manpower and were quite literally 
drained to the last drop." Thus the power-struggle between Sauckel and Speer 
was not based on any fundamental disagreement about the practice of exploita- 
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singly the focus of a conflict in the system itself, in which the 
ts minister had to fight for his previously unchallenged 
esbatie dhe centre of power. Despite his late testimony tothe contrary, Speer 
el eying ro win Himmler’s support in 1944, while Lammers wanted to 
sei shoulder to shoulder with Bormann,'"' The Parry, alarmed by Specrs 
‘-xoa the postion ofthe Gauleiters, used Sauce as willing tool to weaken 
srnaments ministers influence with Hite. Although Sauckel frequently 
Bred on bm to act as arbiter, Hitler avoided taking sides direely, rusting as 
Soalin the survival ofthe fittest. 
Inthe end, the Wehrmacht mounted no effective opposition to Sauckel's sys- 
temuticabductions or the operations of his units inthe east and in Italy. Indeed, 
‘example of Kesselring shows, it sometimes even encouraged the brutal 
fracies ofthe GBA. In this respect, the commander-in-chief was at one with 
Fe Wehrmacht High Command, whose position Warlimont had explained so 
‘early and cogently at the top-level conference on 11 July 1944. The C-in-C 
fests attitude on the subject presents a very different picture. The troops too 
Were clearly inclined to follow his lead, not so much because of the deteriorating 
Tiuation as because they were in some awe of French officials and the French 
people. The occupation had lasted for several years, and they had come to 
Understand and appreciate the French way of life. Indeed, many who belonged 
tothe generation that had fought at the front in the First World War and had in 
the meantime gained promotion had a certain comradely respect for it. This was 
in strong contrast to the indifference and contempt shown to Russians, Poles, 
Czechs, and Serbs, and to the Italians, who were regarded as traitors. With 
Speer’s support, Sauckel continued his campaign and the OKW even issued the 
necessary orders, until German rule in France finally came to an end. 


‘put was increas 


2. MEASURES TO MOBILIZE RESERVES OF 
PRODUCTION POTENTIAL IN THE GERMAN SPHERE 
‘OF POWER IN THE FIRST HALF OF 1944 


German arms production in almost all areas had reached its highest wartime 
level at the end of 1943, and armaments output continued to rise until the end 
of 1944 on the strength of available stocks.'"” However, any further increases 
‘her that were ruled out by the territorial losses in the occupied countries in the 
‘ast and later in the west, the mounting pressure of Allied air attacks on indus- 
‘tial centres in Germany itself, the chronic shortage of essential raw materials, 
‘nd, finally, the impending collapse of the transport system. 
mn ‘was also affected. The supply of foreign forced labour, especially 
d labour from western Europe, had practically dried up. As the military 
(tition deteriorated, there were fewer prisoners of war to draw on, apart from 
talian military internees brought in to work in the armaments industry. The 


‘5 Speer, Stove Sas, 10. 
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Wehrmacht’s special recruitment drives, designed to relieve the worst man- 
power shortages on the various fronts, made fearful inroads on the skilled work 
force in the armaments firms, which could no longer be protected. And lastly, 
the compulsory registration programme for women had been a complete fail- 
lure. The only possible way to gain a little breathing space was to improve the 
productivity of such workers as were available, and to overhaul and tighten up 

i i introduced: employees in key 


there was an intensive campaign against absenteeism. 
‘Assecret study produced by the planning office in the Reich ministry of arma- 
‘ments and war production in the early months of 1944 listed the deficiencies and 
the measures needed to remedy them, calling generally for a ‘firmer and more 
consistent commitment to total war’."® The solutions proposed in the study 
‘were based on the assumption that some loss of production was to be expected as 
a result of programme and design changes. The aircraft industry allowed for a 
Joss of at least 8 per cent as a result of design changes, and this was a typical 
figure for most firms in the iron and steel industry. Indeed some firms recorded 
losses of up to 15 per cent. The 300 firms approached by the planning office were 
‘most emphatic that constant design changes caused workers to feel that most of 
the work they had done was pointless.'“"This inevitably led to indifference and a 
sense of resignation. To give an idea of the scale of this waste of human and mate- 
rial resources, the authors claimed that the entire output of at least 400,000 work- 
ers in the iron and steel industry was scrapped (see Diagram IIL.u.3, column A). 
German arms production in the Second World War was marked by frequent 
programme changes, stopping production of certain lines only to start again, 
making tiny changes in the middle of production runs. Hitler's personal interest 
in technical innovation played a central part in this. His impulsive demands for 
production on a heroic scale made a nonsense of forward planning, and his 
detailed interest and knowledge entailed constant design changes.” But Hitler 
‘was not alone. The officers responsible for military armaments planning and 
weapon testing also wanted to ensure that the weapons and equipment that 
went into production were the ones they judged to be the best. As a result, there 
‘were constant arguments with the army ordnance department even after Speer 
took over armaments production for the army.'**The military designers had had 
experience at the front, and were determined that the troops should have 


\ RMfRuKiplanning office, mobilization of reserves of production potential within the Reich 
(ist gtr 1944) ¢.R8, 31.d., BAR y/tB13, fo. 4. 
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"* Boeicke provides great many observations on the subject in the volume Deuchlands 
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DIAGRAM IILtt. Sickness rates in certain Gaue, 15 April 1944 


Industry were working a 72-hour week in 1943, This, combined with disturbed 
‘nights, ever-longer journcys to work, the hardships of their daily tife, and the fuct 
that they were generally older than their counterparts had been in 1939, reduced 
their capacity for work and lowered their rexistance to disease, 

‘There were also some surprising deviations from the statistical norm that 
‘were clearly peculiar to certain firms. In a survey of 118 firms in Lower Silesia, 
the avernge sickness rate in February 1944 was found to be 6.§ per cent, The dif- 
ferences between the various regions were so marked as to appear inexplicable 
in purely medical terms. The political leaders’ suspicions were reinforced by the 
extreme variations from one firm to another. The rate in Lower Silesia for exam 
ple was anything from 1 per cent to 23 per cent.! 

In view of the increasing shortage of workers, the German Labour Front and 
Reich health authorities began to take urgent steps in 1949 to cut down sick 
leave, They were assisted in this by the works doctors now employed by many 
firms." In the summer of 1944, the armaments ministry suggested that a list 
should be drawn up of all firms with more than 10 employees that did not yet 


proved impracticable, 
‘of doctors available on the home front had fallen sharply ax a result of the 
‘Wehrmacht’s depredations. The armaments committees were instructed to ‘call 
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impress upon them that it was a crime against 
to issue medical certificates without good cause’. 
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Amove had already been made at the beginning of 1943. On instructions from 
the association of panel doctors in Berlin, a doctor's certificate that a patient was 
unfit for work was not to be recognized for sickness insurance purposes without 
confirmation from a works doctor. This expedient enabled Osram in Berlin, for 
example, to cut its sick list quite dramatically after 1943."""The company sick- 
ness funds played a crucial role in this. Many of their reports in 1944 started with 
note that ‘production had increased and productivity had improved as a result 
of reductions in the sick list. This had been achieved by systematic collaboration 
between the manager of the firm, the works doctor, company sickness fund offi- 
ials, and members of the workforce’. The company sickness funds were better 
placed than the general local sickness funds. They were, by definition, closer to 
firms, and this in turn meant they had far fewer overheads and could afford to 
ask for lower contributions, However, as the war went on the government had a 
rowing interest in keeping a watch on employees in order to identify absentees 
and malingerers and get them back to work. For this, it required the cooperation 
of managers, works doctors, sickness funds, and the workers themselves. The 
workers for their part were keen to keep insurance contributions low, so man- 
‘agement could count on them to keep an eye on one another.’ Some firms even 
suggested in the summer of 1944 that works doctors should carry out house 
checks to identify the antisocial 20 per cent. Thus doctors were to become 
instruments of the government system of repression, and this was to take prece- 
dence over their duty to care for employees." A collation of the most frequent 
diagnoses recorded in 1944 shows that in many cases it fell to the doctor to 
decide whether a patient was to be classified as ill or as an absentee, with all the 
consequences that might ‘entail. Doctors reported an increase in cases of general 
exhaustion, heart trouble and poor circulation caused by stress, and stomach 
and bowel disorders, notably peptic and duodenal ulcers." 

Some of these diseases, particularly those affecting the gastro-intestinal tract, 


returned to work in badly. 
{or long periods with little protection.'™ Also, workers’ resistance to infection 
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decreased steadily in the course of the war, and this was reflected in an 
jncrease in the average length of time illnesses lasted.'”” The establishment 
of medical departments in firms and in the adjacent accommodation for 

workers brought doctors into close and constant contact with the 
industrial management which sought—often with some success—to promote 
jas own interests.'™ In view of the war situation, it was argued, the philosophy 
of the Third Reich required that doctors be involved in the process of 
mobilizing all reserves of production potential, In this situation, as in many 
other cases, it was ultimately left to the individual doctor to choose between 

ional principle and the demands of the regime. However there were 
limits to the extent to which the Nazi leadership and heads of firms could 
use doctors as an additional instrument for enforcing discipline. The fact 
was, there were not enough of them. Even in the armaments ministry, officials 
were well aware that overworked doctors were more inclined to give their 
patients a medical certificate without making any difficulties about it. Ul 
‘mately, the regime had to rely on the doctors’ sense of responsibility. In a 
Jetter to the president of the Reich medical council, written carly in 19445 
Speer warned that medical practitioners must ‘also realize that they bore part 
‘of the responsibility for reducing supplies of armaments whenever they issued 
a medical certificate to a member of the workforce employed in the produc- 
tion of armaments and essential goods for the war effort’."” At a time when 
almost every family had someone at the front, this was a particularly stinging 


reproach. 

‘In 1944, some NSDAP regional health authorities even wanted doctors who 
issued medical certificates without good cause to be reported to the Gestapo." 
According to a security service report, the average general practitioner worked 
15-16hours a day. He would see between 55 and 7o patients a day at his surgery, 
in addition to the considerable amount of time spent on essential home visits. 


 Rannpai 390- 
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times described the spiritshown by thisclassof German workeras‘remarkable’.!™* 
‘There was a marked deterioration in the health of the German industrial 
workforce in the second half of the war. Measures against absentecism, together 
with incentives and extra privileges, kept the sickness rate within what the 
regime regarded as reasonable bounds. The managers’ interest in keeping up 
their workers’ strength was not prompted by feelings of altruism. Their prime 
Concern was obviously to improve productivity and increase output. It 


that recorded in comparable firms in the same period. 

Absences due to illness were suspect as possible instances of malingering, and 
any other form of absence from work could be interpreted as absentecism, How- 
ever, as even the security service reports considered that workers’ ‘morale and 
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productivity were generally satisfactory’ itis clear that these suspicions were 
ic harboured by the employers but were used by the executive organs of the 
‘Nadi regime as ammunition in the internal power struggle with the German 
Labour Front.'"* 

‘in both cases, absence in general and absence due to illness, it is almost 
impossible to determine whether the absence was deliberate and unjustified or 
‘was unavoidable absence for personal or family reasons. Of course, some 
Employees were guilty of malingering or stayed off work for no good reason, in 
gnattempt to make up lost leave or get themselves dismissed. Nevertheless, as 
wehave seen, morale among the older members of the workforce remained gen- 
cally high, from a sense of identity with ‘their firm’, Women and younger 
employees present a very different picture, however. This is abundantly clear, as 
Jeast in respect of women employees, from the attendance records of the Osram 
factory in Berlin. 

‘The response among able-bodied women to the 1943 compulsory registration 

had been poor. Of the disappointingly few who had come forward, 
‘00,000 had given up work by the end of the year for a variety of reasons. Usu- 
ally they could not cope with the combined strains of running a house with the 
head of the family away, doing a part-time job, and enduring constant air-raid 
warnings and air raids. Also, many firms made it clear that they had no great 
imerest in training women who had no experience of work. They did not really 
like employing German women so much as foreign female ‘workers’, so-called, 
towhom the strict health and safety regulations did not apply.” In these cir- 
‘cumstances, many women felt out of place and left, with or without permission. 

‘The situation of the young was rather different. In their case, the main factor 
seems to have been that they felt they were being underpaid. During the war, 
unlike the pre-war period, young people were increasingly called upon to do the 
same work as experienced adults without, however, receiving the same pay.'"* 
Another factor was the general loosening of the traditional bonds of authority. 
‘The exceptional situation created by the war, combined with the partial break- 
down of the family in the father’s absence, meant that the young were often left 
‘their own devices. Even the Hitler Youth movement did not provide adoles- 
‘ents with any meaningful alternative.” Lastly, women and young people were 
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only in firms for a relatively short time and did not develop very close ties with 
them. With the prospect of imminent conscription into the Reich Labour 
Service or the Wehrmacht and the conviction that they would most probably 
never return to work, or not for a very long time, the young were certainly not 
disposed to take the firms’ rules and regulations very seriously. 

Attention now focused on the firms’ managers, who complained vociferously 
about malingering and absenteeism but clearly made no attempt to take any 
legal steps to remedy the situation." The regime had refrained from taking dra- 
‘conian measures to deal with refusal to work at the beginning of the war, for fear 
ofthe possible effect on morale; but from 1941 on young employees, in particu- 
Jar, were threatened with a spell in a corrective labour camp.'”' Surprisingly few 
young Germans were sent to such camps during the war, however; on average, 
about 80 per cent of the inmates were foreigners.'” Apparently, as German 
labour grew more and more scarce, firms were unwilling to part with their 
unruly employees. Also, the government was reluctant to add to the burden of 
other members of families that were already suffering from the effects of the war. 
‘The treatment meted out to corrective labour camp inmates clearly reflects the 
dilemma. The chief of security police, Ernst Kaltenbrunner, observed in May 
1944 that ‘working and living conditions for inmates in these camps are gener 
ally harder than in concentration camps’."”” It therefore seemed much more 
appropriate to reserve them primarily for young foreigners. 

Both firms and government eventually had to admit that under wartime con- 
ditions they had practically no means of getting absentee employees back to 
work. GBA order No. 11 of 1 November 1943, which the firms took on board, 
acknowledged as much. At the same time, however, the measures they took, 
‘such as withdrawing rations, were applied more readily and more strictly to for- 
‘cign workers, especially Russians, Poles, and Czechs, who were also handed over 
to the Gestapo much sooner than German workers.'"* German workers were 
generally able to obtain a legal hearing, but those doing forced labour were 
handed over to the executive arm of the penal system without further ado.'”* 

Finally, it should be noted that absenteeism was a more important factor in 
the second half of the war. It was now a matter of the utmost urgency to make 
the most of the available reserves of manpower, particularly in the armaments. 
industry where skilled workers in what had been reserved occupations were now 
‘being called up and supplies of prisoners of war and forced labour were becom- 
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ing increasingly scarce. At this point, therefore, the regime sought to justify the 
imposition of harsher penalties by pointing out that sabotage and refusal to 
work were rife. It was clear, however, that armaments production was never in 
‘any immediate danger. 

As the military situation of the Reich deteriorated, British and French pris- 
oners of war began to work much less hard. In 1944, production was seriously 
affected, particularly in small companies where productivity depended on the 
contribution made by the PoWs. This had an immediate impact on the wage 
structure of the German workers. The following description of the working con- 
ditions in a medium-sized steam brick-works in Weifsenfels (Saxony) is graphic 
example of the situation of smaller suppliers to the armaments industry. The 
firm had an order to supply 16,000 bricks a day to the Buna works in Schkopau. 
It employed ten German workers, including the manager: 


+ one stoker and mechanic, aged 69, disabled (severe curvature of the spine), 
1 hour's journey to work 

+ one annular brick-kiln brick-firer, aged 68, disabled 

+ one annular brick-kiln brick-firer, aged 52, seriously disabled ex-service- 
man, 2 hours’ journey to work. 


All men worked alternate 12-hour day- and night-shifts. 


+ one man to put the bricks into the kiln, aged 71, disabled 
+ one man to take the bricks out of the kiln, aged 62, disabled 
+ one man to take the bricks out of the kiln, aged 48, 2 hours’ journey to work. 


‘These men were employed under a collective agreement. 
In quarry and yard: 


+ one navvy, aged 36 (mentally handicapped, unfit for military service) 
+ one harness-master, aged 67, disabled, also farmed 8 hectares of land, 


In the office: 
+ one salesman, aged 17, plus the manager. 


“The firm was intended to be a punishment camp for prisoners of war. Up 
the end of 1943, it employed twenty-seven Russians held under close guard and 
compelled by the guards to do a normal day's work. When the Russian prison- 
rs had to be transferred to work elsewhere, the firm was allocated twenty-four 
Italian military internees who had been students or clerical workers in civilian 
life and were unable on health grounds alone to meet the demands of a brick- 
‘works. Finally, the firm was sent thirty-two British prisoners.'”* The compli- 
cated learning process alone caused a considerable drop in production. '"”"The 
British PoWs were generally physically fit, but they were clearly out 10 be 


© Dampftiegele! Wolf K.G. to Commandant Stalag IV F,25 Apr. 1944, BA R.9/1820. 
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and disobey the manager's orders from the start, with the resul 

ctreput of rics fllby 0 per cent Tis in turn meant hat ne asec ov 

employees had to be reduced under the collective agreement. Warnings 
Prmnagement and cuts in rations had no effect, as the prisoners were better 
fai than the German workers thanks to Red Cross parcels, even without the 
location of extra rations for those engaged in heavy work. When the manager 
fomplained to the camp commandant and the officers in charge about the 
Brish prisoners’ attitude to work, he was told that they must be treated with 
care. Any physical ill treatment would lead to investigation by a military tribunal 
and punishment. The guards were so upset by this that they refused to do any~ 
thing apart from guard duty.'”* Such complaints were by no means excep- 
tional.’ Even in the efforts to get more work out of PoWs, a clear distinction 
seas made between members of the western Allies’ forces and Russian, Polish, 
and Czech prisoners. The work of prisoners of war was generally overseen by 
civilian guards in the second half of the war, and the armaments ministry finally 
decided to tighten up the control exercised by these guards by offering them 
cash bonuses for any appreciable increase in the productivity of prisoners in 
their charge." 


(@) Employment of Foreign Workers and Convicts 1943/1944 
While British, French, and Belgian prisoners of war were still able to avoid 
forced labour under the Nazi regime to some extent, the fate of eastern 
Europeans was much harder from the very beginning. Exploitation of human 
labour was the main interest here. In this connection, the aims of industry were 
‘todds with those of the regime. Managers of firms were interested in getting all 
they could out of the workers assigned to them—though the cost of accommo- 
dation had to be met even before the consignments of deportes arrived—while 
fovernment representatives took the view on ideological grounds that 
"Bolsheviks are soulless creatures, if a hundred thousand die, there are a hun- 
dred thousand more where they came from’,'*' As in the case of convicts, the 
Possibility of working the ‘racially inferior’ to death was considered, at least in 
1942/3. Only as the German retreat in the east continued, with the loss of further 
‘tecruiting grounds’, were the authorities forced to realize that they would have 
to teat their forced labour with more care. The armaments ministry too recog- 
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nized at the end of 1943 that any further mobilization of the reserves of produc- 
tion potential still existing within the Reich could be achieved only by drawing 
‘on the available forced labour. Even so, as a result of inhuman treatment, 
hunger, and the difficulties of adequate surveillance in the black-out and during 
air raids, increasing numbers of such workers left their jobs, technically in 
breach of their work contracts, and sought refuge in the largely ruined cities. 
‘Speer himself estimated at the beginning of 1944 that some 30,000 to 40,000 
forced labour workers were leaving their jobs each month.'*? Some were quickly 


offences, such as stealing food, were summarily sentenced to death 
ign workers who decided to make a run for it were skilled and experienced 
‘workers whom the smaller firms, in particular, could ill afford to lose. The only 
remedy was to upgrade and substantially improve the living conditions of work- 
cers from the east, in particular. The Reich ministry of food was still making a 
strong case against any increase in these workers’ rations in 1943, but at the 
beginning of 1944 even Sauckel began to soften his tough line on the wage struc- 
ture." For millions of Soviet PoWs and forced labour workers, however, these 
‘small concessions came too late. 

As in the case of prisoners of war and foreign workers, so too with those held 
in concentration camps all efforts in 1943 were concentrated on exploiting their 
labour to the full. The unrestrained ‘consumption of manpower’ had to be aban- 
doned in view of the increasing scarcity of human resources’. More and more 
people came into the hands of the SD and Gestapo in 1943/4, as a result of the 
increasingly repressive policies pursued by the regime. The number of people 
held in concentration camps rose from about 300,000 at the end of 1943 t0 
524,000 on 1 August 1944 and 718,000 in January 1945."* At the end of 1944, 
there was still a network of some soo camps of various sorts in the German 
sphere of power, including outside camps, corrective labour camps, youth 
protection camps, and concentration camps for minors.'"* 

Convicts were another group whose labour was exploited in the second half 
Of the war for the purposes of the war economy. In November 1942, 152,700 
able-bodied prisoners were employed, mainly in munitions factories.'"” Two 
years later, some 9s per cent (about 190,000) of the 200,000 or so convicts were 
working in the war economy. Most, more than 19,000, were employed in metal- 
processing, especially munitions production, but towards the end of the war 
more and more were employed in the precision engincering and optics sectors. 
‘One obstacle to the full use of these prisoners in accordance with government 


‘Rernicious war crimes’ (extract forthe information service from a speech given at» training 
‘course in Kachem for officials presiding over special courts), td. (12 Aug. 1944). 2, BA R 22/464 
1m Hetbert, Hider FeagtRrke 27, Kaku, Hermchnung, 310. 
24 
so heich minier of fice, Paber information 194, Na. 138, 4 Nov. 142, BA R214 oe 
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scy was that only about a third of them could be employed outside, Most had 
eee ‘found work inside the prison walls, and this initially placed serious limits 
‘ithe work they could do. The justice department sought to make use of the tra- 
Gional prison workshop trades, such as garment-making, shoemaking, car- 
pleas ane ores beeerotls Bo penimuce Boils Kor np mat scopoing: Wicker t00 A 
Piample, was used to make bomb-crates and ammunition-boxes. In this way, 

than 24,000 prisoners joined the armaments industry workforce between 
March and August 1944 alone." 

"The Reich minister of justice, Thierack, and the Reichsfudhrer SS had agreed 
inclose collaboration to hand certain categories of prisoner over to the Gestapo 
and SD.Where there was some prospect that they might eventually return to the 
‘bosom of the Volksgemeinschaft, they remained in prison. If they were employed 
inWehemacht punishment and guard units, they could be recognized as fit for 
service and might obtain a remission of their sentence after the war. The rest, 
deemed to be ‘asocial” or ‘racially inferior’, were branded—fatally—as ‘unus- 
able’ irrespective of the sentence that had been passed on them. As Thierack 
‘apltined to Bormann: ‘With a view to ridding the German nation of Poles, 
Russians, Jews, and Gypsies and clearing the eastern territories acquired by the 
Reich for settlement by the German people, I propose to entrust the enforce- 
ment of sentences passed on Poles, Jews, Russians, and Gypsies to the 
Reichsfilrer SS. I proceed on the assumption that the judiciary is not in a posi 
tion to contribute very much to the process of exterminating these people.""" 
‘With ghastly precision and systematic efficiency, the measures dictated by the 
Separate duties allotted to the various officials in the interests of racial ideology 
‘or performed in the light of aims they already had in mind took their combined 
ffect. In the final phase of the war, even in the case of these prisoners who were 
destined for extermination, the question still arose whether it might not be 
better to employ them in the armaments industry. In a personal letter to 
Himmler," written in May 1944, Speer tried to get some of them released for 
‘armaments work. This move was prompted primarily not by a desire on Speer’s 
part to save the people in question from certain death but by the fear that 
Himmler might try to use them, as he had already used workers from the east- 
‘emnterritories who broke their work contracts, fo top up the workforce of his SS 
(+) Employment of Disabled Servicemen and Homeworkers 
‘Asthe supply of forced labour dried up towards the end of 1943, German indus- 

faced an increasingly urgent problem: where could it possibly find more than 
na ier, norman seis cb 8 oa). BAR 

ermichoe, -Thierack to Bormann, 13 Oct 
200 oaan and Rechte ics eZ 21/39 
aaa Se priority armaments production work, BA R 


1944, employment 
365-7; RMIRUKIRGAAR.E., No. 26ab7.a/M/toNo44K, 13 May 144 Speer to 
Thwol¢7aspreceded by a report from the head of the armaments supply office, 
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1.5m. workers a year to replace those called up for military service?" In the 
measures it took to deal with the matter, the Nazi regime kept faithfully to its 
preordained racial priorities. The first port of call for forced labour was the 
concentration camps, followed by prisons, corrective labour camps, and finally 
military and civilian hospitals. All were combed for anyone fit for work." 

Ever since the beginning of the war industry had been concerned to get dis 
abled men with skills back to work. This policy had unfornunate consequences, 
however. In the first place, disabled ex-servicemen who did take jobs were not 
nearly so well paid as fellow-workers who had been rejected by the Wehrmacht, 
In the second place, as former soldiers with all the expectations encouraged by 
the regime, they thought firms should pay special attention to them and treat 
them accordingly. A further complication was that many of them were embit- 
tered as a result of being disabled early in life, and were inclined to be irritable 
and even aggressive with their fellow-workers."”” By mid-1943, 36,000 ex- 
servicemen disabled in the current war were employed just in industrial firms 
producing essential goods for the war effort.'"* 

‘Those dependent on state benefit could be made to work, as they were not in 
‘a position to refuse compulsory employment, but the government had no direct 
and effective access to other sections of society that were capable of working. 
‘The partial failure of the compulsory registration programme in the summer of 
1943 prompted a fresh burst of similar, and equally unpromising, activity." At 


'SR Dr Walter Schieber, dated 7 May 1944, on SS efforts to top up ther stocks of able-bodied pris- 
‘oners by ‘poaching’ on Speers preserves. Speer realized that he stood to lose about $00,000 workers 
‘a year, and raised the problem at his next conference with Hitler (3- June 1944). Speer, Slave State, 
49; Deutichlands Ruse, 76. 

"Only about 70,000 forced labour workers were brought into the Reich from the occupied west- 
cen territories in the first quarter of 1944. They comprised 22,000 Frenchmen, 22,000 Italians, 
15,000 Belgians, and 11,000 Dutchmen, RMURUK/RGA ArbE 1, 19 June 1944, keynotes for minis. 
ter's speech at the forthcoming armaments conference, BA R 9/1551 f0. 23. 

AC the suggestion ofthe armaments ministry, an interdepartmental meeting was held on 18 
‘May 1944 between OKW/hcad of Wehrmacht medical service, OKW/Wehrmacht welfare and pen- 
sions office, RMU family welfare’RMF tax department, RMP/budget department, RAM/AbL. VIII, 
GBAAbr. III, RM/RuK/manpower office, RMMRuk labour management office, Party chancellery, 


‘suggested that they could work for about four hours a day, in much the same way as homeworkers, 
and be paid piece rates by the firm employing them. The scheme would apply primarily to service- 
‘men spending a long time in military hospital and patients in civilian hospitals, in departments for 
internal disorders (average stay 16-17 days), venereal diseases (30 days), and nervous diseases (44 
days). 

Werner, Dewrsche Arbeiter, 296-7; study by Dr Ing. Erhard Mobler, Dresden, Reich Industry 
‘Group labour office for the reintegration of disabled ex-servicemen—A1., "The return of disabled 
‘exservicemen to occupations in civilian life with special reference to dangers within firms’, 15 June 
1944sBA R12 W317, 

Reich Industry Group, statistics and economic survey, ex-servicemen disabled in the present 
‘war as of 31 May 1943, Old Reich (pre-war boundaries), BA R 12 Lo, 

"* Special commissioner for the Four-Year Plan/GBA, Min.Dirig. Dr Timm, V1 1$104/1061, (16) 
Oct 1943;7 enablishment und cessation of obligation to register for work, BA R 43 1054, 0.89, 
‘The annexe to this document bears § stamps for resubmission to the Reich chancellery, the 
dated 21 Ape, 1944. 
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agesame time, many experienced workers and women (mainly employed part- 
ie fot skilled Workers, were leaving to escape the continued area-bombing 
ofGerman industrial towns.'**The authorities deliberately refrained from coer- 
on in this case, as those concerned had often lost their homes and 
embers of thet families in the raids and it was felt that their loyalty should not 
fr exposed to further trials. Even the GBA’s pet scheme for voluntary 

‘work in the German war economy ran into trouble, especially in the 
‘majo conurbations, arousing the social envy of sections of the population that 
fad worked hard all their lives.'"” SD reports noted that many women who had 
teen working for years complained, with every justification, that this new work 
as voluntary and that, unlike them, women recruited in this way would be 

free to decide what hours they worked." 

infact, Sauckel had suggested in his appeal of 17 February 1944 that the new 
recruits should be allowed to work part-time, either half-days or every other 
week (one week on, one week off). To women who had been employed on war 
‘work for years, this was absolutely incomprehensible: ‘It is particularly impor- 
tant that suitable jobs should be created and that these newly recruited citizens 
should be treated with consideration. 1 (Sauckel] regard it as of the utmost 
importance that every consideration be given to any personal wishes. The firm 
‘must ensure that the new recruits receive appropriate and meticulous treatment 
and due care and attention in every respect.”"” Such concern for the very 
‘people who, for whatever reason, had so far felt unable to seek work caused con- 
‘siderable resentment: ‘People who have been lazing about for 5 years are now 
being rewarded with voluntary, so-called “honorary”, jobs." 

This eventually unsuccessful measure by the GBA is yet another illustration 
‘of the guiding principle of Nazi manpower policy.” The government took a 
range of measures, up to and including extermination, to exploit those who were 
‘acluded on racial or political grounds and those who were deemed to be aso- 
«ialorin need of improvement, while at the same time secking to avoid or at least 
reduce pressure on socially privileged fellow-citizens for as long as possible, to 
Prevent any collapse of morale in the population as a whole. In pursuing this 
olicy, however, the authorities overlooked the fact that the great majority of 


™ RMMRuK/armaments office, No. 9977/2-10W8/Arb.E. Vita, 19 Oct. 1943, re more rapid appre- 
Season and return of workers abcondng from Hamburg, BA R 2385, The armaments miniy 
‘ad already insisted, on 17 Sept , that workers who had fed from Hamburg after the devastating raid 
ky mint be brought back This further cll for action shows how slow the authorities had 
im Marting the process. 
— IZA-Org. 227-1, 5 Mar. 1943. This armaments ministry note passed on to man- 
Trieltvms producing goods or the war economy the appeal issved by Sauckel onthe occasion of 
“Svodcin of moray service, BA 12/8 
ag’ em on ternal mater, 20 ADE 1544 (white vein) economy, Medea dem 
ger ss 
RMU Chet ZA-Oreg. 27-1, 5 Mae 194d BA R12 US3% 
<n ht gsi por NSDAP regional author that 
s0Ape from some noone 
“tear reported for honorary service 
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people, some of whom had been working for years under increasingly hard con- 
ditions, had less and less patience with this kind of soft option, as the war situa- 
tion became ever more critical and the destruction escalated. Comments like'It 
looks as though it will take another Stalingrad to get them to use compulsion’™" 
show how bitter people were becoming. 

‘The main purpose of Sauckel's measures was to loosen up the rules on when 
and where work was done. In view of the increasing danger of air raids and the 
need for wholesale evacuation, the authorities had begun in 1943 to pay more 
attention to the possibility of homeworking, which had so far had little place in 
the war economy. Before the war about 750,000 people in Germany had worked 
athome, and the National Socialist regime had done what it could to remove the 
stigma of poverty long associated with that kind of work. Social care provided by 
the German Labour Front and close ties with the parent company were meant 
to give homeworkers the status of full-blown members of the workforce. After 
they began to be employed in the war economy, especially in the difficult condi- 
tions obtaining on the home front, their work gained in prestige and the firms 
employing them tried to make better use of their skills. This raised three main 
questions: how could more employees be persuaded to work at home, what work 
could be farmed out to them, and how could it be got to them, especially those 
of them who had been evacuated to the depths of the country? Between the 
second half of 1943 and the summer of 1944, the Speer administration, the Reich 
ministry of labour, and the GBA all tried to mobilize the reserves of production 
Potential still available in this sector within the Reich. With the increasing 
destruction of the major industrial centres and the ensuing transport problems, 
itwas now essential both to relocate factories that were open to air attack and to 
make full use of workers who had moved to rural areas. The whole economy was 
in danger of seizing up, and the authorities worked like beavers to prevent this 
happening.” Homeworking suddenly became important, in that it enabled 
industrial work to be dispersed to an unprecedented extent. According to a 
‘memorandum from the armaments ministry representative in Frankfurt, dated 
‘May 1944: ‘Firms that are concentrated in one location must be replaced by 
linked chains of village workshops.’ The relatively densely populated Rhine- 
‘Main area may possibly still have had a suitable infrastructure for this 
antiquated form of arms production. In other, more rural arcas, however, 
‘employing more homeworkers on armaments production was no substitute for 
an assembly line. 

‘The armaments industry in Hesse-Nassau was already short of about 
10,000 workers at the beginning of 1944. The gap between demand and supply 
widened as more workers were called up and production expanded, especially 
in the wake of the fighter programme. The situation was further exacerbated 
by an appreciable drop in the number of foreign workers available for 
forced labour and the growing number of people, particularly women working 


% Melihengen aus dom Reich, 6505. ™” Herbst, Der Tonle Krieg, 343- 
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gartsime, who were leaving for rural areas where there was less danger of 
raids. 
The manpower authorities were able to form a more or ess ac 


+ 35;8s0 mothers with children; 

+ 15,g00 women without family ties; 

+ 8000 mens 

+ 8,100 aged and infirm people of both sexes. 


‘This tend escalated in the following weeks, so that by May 1944 about 160,000 
people had been evacuated by the authorities. The NSDAP regional economic 
adviser reckoned that about 70,000 might be considered for homework in con- 
nection with armaments. This somewhat surprising figure was rapidly reduced 
however as a result of the considerable amount of movement among the 
svacuees. 

SD reports on morale among the evacuces and the treatment they received. 
after the devastating air raids on Hamburg show that people who had been 
separated from their families were united in their concern over the fate of the 
others. They often had to make numerous train journeys to deal with adminis- 
‘tative matters and this, combined with the additional strains of their new envi- 
ronment, meant that the women in question were not always available for work 
‘ot prepared to take a job.°* 

‘There was, on the contrary, no difficulty about finding tasks that could be 
‘done at home. In the first place, some work in the garment and military equip- 
‘ment industries, and some electrical engineering and metalwork, could be 
farmed out to homeworkers. Simple but time-consuming tasks in the paper and 
Printing industries, and the pharmaceutical industry, were also very suitable for 
homeworking. It had to be borne in mind, however, that the evacuees generally 
‘hd neither a workroom of their own nor the necessary equipment in their new 
fuarters. One solution was to farm work out to groups working in rented 
Premises, with tools and manufacturing equipment supplied by the firm 
‘employing them, 


‘Asin the case of closures and relocation of firms, so too with homeworking 
thet were considerable disadvantages: it cost more, and the results were not as 
Rind. Firms therefore tried to avoid using this type of labour at first, and were 
Rituaded to take active steps only by a further directive from Speer's ministry, 

bya threat of sanctions. The armaments office said it would ban 
hema repreenaive RMURUK, NSDAP regional economic adver Avieny, 
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recalcitrant firms from producing parts and would not consider them in any 
future allocation of workers.” It must nevertheless be remembered that even 
this makeshift system of war production managed to come up with enough 
general-purpose military goods to meet essential requirements, until the trans- 
port system finally broke down completely at the beginning of 1945. 


(©) Spring 1944 Interim Review: Armaments Ministry Planning Office Study on 
‘Mobilization of Reserves of Production Potential within the Reich” 

‘The Third Reich authorities responsible for armaments were already aware in 
the second half of 1943 that the mobilization of the people for total war had 
failed, and that there was consequently no hope of bringing the war to an end. It 
was therefore absolutely essential for the war economy to make a renewed effort 
to mobilize all reserves of production potential in the German sphere of power, 
and to combat the growing apathy among the people. Faced with an alarming 
shortage of labour in the first quarter of 1944, Speer’s head of planning, Hans 
Kehrl, commissioned a study to identify weaknesses and suggest solutions in six 
problem areas in the use of labour in the war economy." The result, submitted 
in the second half of 1944, must have been a powerful contributory factor to 
‘Speer's drive for a more total war.” Kehr! noted in the introduction to the study 
that ‘the implementation of the proposals will require a firmer and more consis- 
tent commitment to total war’."""The first problem area identified in the study 
‘was loss of production as a result of programme and design changes, a problem 
Speer had been trying to deal with ever since he took office in 1942. The second 
was loss of production due to absence from work. Under the pressure of the con- 
tinuing air raids, transport problems, evacuation, and sheer physical exhaus- 
tion, absenteeism had now assumed alarming proportions. The third problem 
identified by Kehr’s officials was the need for action to increase productivity 
within firms. The idea of employing more women, which had been on the 
‘agenda ever since the beginning of the war, was a source of so much political and 
ideological friction that it was relegated almost to the bottom of the list of 
proposed measures. Lastly, there was the problem of firms making excessive 
demands on the workforce. The planning office wanted to bring to this problem 
4 greater energy and the determination to address past shortcomings in this 
area. The list covered most of the real weaknesses in the management of labour 


 RMERUK/RUA/Arb-E, No. 440-11 415/4420 June 1944, taking tasks that can be performed at 
‘home out of firms inthe armaments industry andthe industrial war economy and assigning ther (0 
home war workers. The decree related to the decree of 12 Nov. 1943 which had not yet been fully 
implemented, BA R 9/140, fo. 1. For full details ofthe establishment and duties of the committees 
for home war work attached t0 the armaments units, see RMMRUKRGAArb-E IV/3, No. 440° 
oy6/44 (draft), (17) June 1944. BA R12 W339. 
** RMIRuK/planning office, mobilization of 
(ist quarter 1944), 8.R8,0.4., BA R VIM, fox 
= "The study bears no date but its based on material from the first quarter of 1 
‘one point that conditions in the second quarter were essentially unchanged. Finally i  accompe- 
iby alee dated Oct 194 fm 
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ces that had emerged in previous months. It was the last attempt to 
tried and trusted measures to increase the productivity of the German 


wepnee athe figures for workers employed in the armaments industry in the 
ox quarter of 1944 shows that there was indeed no time to be lost. Some 
S00 workers had lft but only about 200,000 new recruits could be got to 
Sace them. The key arms production areas lost only 30,000 workers, s0 they 
‘Fs still able to maintain their strength to some extent. At the same time, the 
(GBA succeeded in obtaining a total of 1,570,000 workers, a figure Sauckel was 
he habit of reporting as new recruits to the war economy, though it really re- 
presented movements of workers. Even during the second half of the war about 
Prnillion workers changed jobs within the war economy, and most of them had 
to be trained or retrained every time they were assigned to a new job. This 
tniailed a considerable loss of production, which could in many cases have been 
avoided. The armaments ministry officials hoped that appropriate measures 
‘would bring substantial improvements in precisely this area. 


(d) Loss of Production as a Result of Design Changes 
Frequent design changes in the course of production runs and the arbitrary ter~ 
mination of certain lines were endemic problems in the German armaments 
industry during the Second World War. Immediately after he took office, Speer 
had drawn attention in the strongest terms to the considerable strains this 
placed on the workforce. In taking over the army ordnance department, he had 
tho intended to put an end to the ordnance offices’ practice of attempting to 
interfere directly with industrial production to meet what they conceived to be 
the forces’ requirements. A start was made in the area of army ordnance in the 
summer of 1942, extended to naval ordnance in the summer of 1943, and finally 
to the sensitive area of armaments for the Luftwaffe with the establishment of 
the Fighter Staff in February and completion of the programme in June 1944." 
The inertia of the military design offices, Hitler's obsession with technical 
deuil, and finally front-line officers’ reports on their experiences—some of 
Which Hitler insisted on hearing in person—all played a part. As a result, pro- 
duction of some items had barely started before it was suddenly stopped, with 
ealftable lous of materials, and time and labour spent on changing assembly 


se SR Tid Rech 238 (or the army) lectore by the head of the amy ordnwnce department 
BTR ene range, Kummersdor, rig course for mitary academy cadet, 29 Ne 194, 
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DIAGRAM IILIL7. Working hours lost through constant programme, 
Krupp, Magdeburg. 


‘Some factories lost millions of man-hours in the course of a few 
‘The frequent amendments to the number of items to be produced me 
deal of waste. More than a month's produetion might be lost, 
graphic example of tank production in the Krupp-Gruson works in 
(see Diagram 11.1.7), 
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spite course of producing armoured fighting vehicles based on the Panzer IV 
{27 parts were modified in 1,800 vehicles in only eight months, with the 
i that ‘every second vehicle was different from the last’? In many cases, 
joss of labour in finishing alone amounted to considerably more than 15 per 
aa of the total expenditure of labour. The planning office study contains the 
caring caustic comment: ‘Assuming the loss of production in the iron and 
‘eee processing, industry to be only 8 per cent, that means that some 400,000 
‘eorkers are constantly engaged in producing scrap. Ifthe loss is 15 per cent, the 
fgote is 750,000: To remedy the situation, the armaments ministry therefore 
suggested that all production changes should be approved by its officials, a pro- 
cedure that established central controls just when there was mounting criticism 
of Speer’s armaments organization on this very point. With the impending 
collapse of the Reich transport and communications systems, central control 
mechanisms were once again to help the armaments industry to achieve success 
inthis fifth year of war.2"* 


(o) Increases in Production Resulting from the Employment of Older Workers, 
Focgn Workers, and More Women 


Put women workers from the eastern territories 
neg, 2100 Per cent ofthe output of a German man, though the planning 
"Ibid annexe 
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office study was obliged to admit that these workers regularly achieved as 
much as 151 per cent of the output of German women employed in the facto- 
ries. Next came: 


+ skilled Czech workers 


{90-100 per cent 
+ French and Belgian workers 80-95 per cent 
* workers from the eastern territories 60-80 per cent 
+ Italian workers and military internees 70 per cent 


+ workers from the Balkans, the Netherlands, and 
Denmark 50-70 per cent.?"* 

For years, Sauckel’s astronomical figures for imported foreign labour had 
lulled the Nazi regime into a false sense of security. Now, with the supply of for- 
ign workers no longer sufficient to cover the losses, the question of how to make 
the most of each worker's potential became particularly pressing. The methods 
adopted varied from one firm to another. In firms where foreign forced labour 
workers had some quality of life—where, for example, rations were good, treat- 
‘ment was generally less harsh and inhuman, and some attempt was made to 
train staff or use the skills they already had—productivity rapidly rose to the 
level of equivalent German workers. Where foreign workers were simply used as 
cheap unskilled labour and had to endure a miserable existence under harsh 
conditions in the camps, productivity remained low, sometimes—in the case of 
Soviet prisoners of war, for example—barely 30 per cent of that of an equivalent 
German worker.""” Many firms therefore welcomed the armaments ministry 
Proposals. Just as Sauckel showed the first signs of yielding to necessity and 
increasing the wages and rations of workers from the eastern territories, the 
armaments ministry too tried to get all firms to adopt practices that had had 
some success. Assigning workers to individual tasks, training, setting and assess- 
ing personal production targets, the award of extra rations (as opposed to cuts 
for poor performance)—all these were regarded in mid-1944 as incentives to 
work harder. It even seemed that there was no longer any insuperable ideologi- 
cal objection to employing foreigners as foremen of exclusively foreign teams. 
With the collapse of ‘Fortress Europe’, it became very important to make the 
most of the foreign workers. The social security regulations did not apply to 
them, unlike German workers, so—once trained—they were in great demand as 
cheap labour. The degree of importance the armaments authorities now 
attached to improving the productivity and motivation of foreign workers is 

apparent from an opinion delivered by minister-president Klagge, who had 
been commissioned by the armaments ministry to investigate the working con- 
ditions of foreign workers in 1944."The opinion contains the following passage: 
“Only if we give the foreigner this practical and palpable proof that we value his 
efforts in the service of the war economy and our common European fate, and 
that we know how to appreciate these as a contribution to the freedom of out 


3 RMIRUKiplanning office, fo. 18. 
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sinent, only then can we Jook to you [sc] for achievements of the highest 
cents ‘The demand to recruit more women, that perennial ideological 
pees took on renewed urgency with the impending collapse. According to 

ee Socialist Frauenschaft estimates, about soo,000 women, including 
Nation’ en and domestic servants, were still available in mid-1944. However, 
eese of increasingly complicated domestic situations, evacuation, sending 
aiden away to the country, and increasingly poor health, fewer and fewer 
een were enrolling for voluntary honorary work’ and fewer and fewer were 
Seuallyemployable.”"” One solution might have been to farm out more work to 
fone at home, in which case older women and women who were not entirely 
Mable for employment could have been considered. The Frauenschaft quite 
‘eosibly called for the recruitment age to be raised to $5 or 60, an increase of ten 
‘ofiteen years. There was also a move to ban domestic servants except in fami- 
Jeswith large number of children. In the end, however, even the Frauenschaft 

ives had to admit that ‘the Party chancellery had been very re- 
faained in the matter of domestic servants’. 

“The fact was that firms’ experience of employing women recruited under the 
compulsory registration scheme had not been satisfactory, and the scheme had 
teen closed down prematurely in some regions for that very reason. In view of 
thehealth and safety regulations applying to women at work and the unwilling~ 
ess shown by many of the women recruited in this way, many firms found it 
more expedient to use women workers from the eastern territories, who were 
more willing to work and cost less to employ. 

‘The constant movement of workers as a result of job changes, relocation of 
farms, and evacuation posed an increasingly difficult problem for the German 
‘war economy after the end of 1943. In particular, more and more prisoners of 
vear were leaving work because their camps were moved. Armaments ministry 
‘lanning office officials estimated in mid-1944 that almost one in four of the for- 
‘igners employed in the Reich changed jobs once a year. Firms were repeatedly 
robbed of valuable, trained workers as a result of regional combing-out opera 
tions, programme changes, and demands for labour at short notice. The reloca- 
tion of firms under the Wissmann programme, involving the transfer of whole 
‘actors, made a lot of extra work for the employment offices, as in most cases 
the necessary workers were only to be got by means of a complicated series of 
‘aps. One of the officials concerned observed with feeling: ‘It is increasingly 
‘Gear that rational local execution of the measures on the lines dictated by “prac- 
teal reason” produces better results than obstinate persistence in enforcing 
‘Uireasonable orders from the top,’ a remark that sheds light on the practice of 


rein nerd by inter Presiden Klgge,icrentng war protucion by muting 
TaN ef Production potential among foreign workers and prioners of war, in mobilization 
Nat Production potential within the Reich (sce. 208), fon 78-81 

saegN%€ 0f «meeting with Prdulcin Jahn and Fravicin Suppe of the National Social Fraven- 
May i944 at the RMIRUKUPLA planning ofc, No 6001/18 May 1944,BA R.V1813, 
ani? Pet £6.84. By Mar. 1944, only 32,400 women had enrolled for honorary service the largest 
ere itt from Franconia and the smallest from Ostmark. Only 14,850 were employable while 

(ld ot be considered, mainly for heath reasons 
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‘mutual support between regions that had become indispensable inthis fifth year 
of war.” 

‘The main fault in this case was undoubtedly too much central control in the 
armaments ministry itself. Kehrl had obviously tried to alert Speer to the 
increasingly serious manpower situation though, by his own admission, he did 
not at first succeed.” The strengthening of the Mitielinstanz, although never 
fully completed, caused a considerable loss of flexibility in the closing phase of 
the war, particularly in the area of manpower planning and control, $0 called, 
‘The representatives of the committees and rings, industrial groups, and princi- 
pal suppliers torpedoed every attempt by the Mittelinsranz to distribute existing 
reserves of manpower in the event of programme changes and shortages of raw 
materials. The criticisms of the regional hierarchy were here also directed 
‘against the efforts of the Speer administration to centralize control of the entire 
‘war economy, in the Mittelinstanz too, by changing the remit of the departments 
concerned. In this way, knowledge of regional business structures and the 
industrial workforce, built up over many years, was sacrificed with no apparent 
gain, merely to extend the powers of the Mitelinstanz. The new officials 
appointed to take charge had to spend a considerable amount of time learning 
the job, just when—because of the relocation of firms, special recruitment 
programmes, and combing-out operations—the wealth of special experience 
acquired during the war years would have been particularly useful, It is 
absolutely typical that all the functionaries of the National Socialist regime 
should have been obsessed at this point with extending their powers and 
strengthening the machinery at their disposal, even at the expense of any ratio- 
nal chain of command. 

Kehrl, in the planning office study, had already tried to point out the conse- 
‘quences of this untenable situation, and had shown quite clearly that deploy- 
ment of manpower ought to be primarily a local matter. There was no need for 


2 ‘Siquation report fom the Lower Silesia Reich defence district to Goring in his capaciy #8 9- 
cial commissioner for the Four-Year Plan. The report, which had been forwarded to Speer, 
turned out to be a disaster forthe author. Fearing Party plots, Speer ied to get his fend 
Kar Hanke, Galeter of Lower Silesia to withdraw the incriminating report Te proceedings ee 
lent a certain edge when the official concerned maintained in hs defence that is tatement 8 
nally expressed in spoken form, had been expressly endorsed by the relevant authorities in Spect’® 
offices. Head of central office, RMARuK, Az. 372-166/44 8, 23 May 1944, BA R 9/1768, fos. 98-1035 
‘pccialcomminsonct forthe Bour-Yeat Plan general perapotentiay for armaments mater 
ning office, MVV.-Chef Dr Bosch o ORK Dr Sommer, epiomal fice for industry, Brest, 6 
tout 

Head of planning ofice—PLA oow/3t Mar.-31 Mar: 144, BA R Vi8t3, fos. vor. ‘AS Be 
‘manpower question cannot be solved by bringing in more workers, and as we shall always have nat 
tural wastage and need new recruits for new purposes, manpower is going to be far and aveay OF 
_greatest problem, the longer the war goes on... . personally am convinced there are enough wort 
‘ers available in Germany to meet future needs too, provided that they are rationally and contd” 
ously employed, not moved unless it is absolutely necessary, etc. ‘No one, not even the minister, 
really understands how important this is... . I should like to have a general discussion on way" 
‘working out the best possible solution based on reliable matenal."This request prompted the subs 
‘quent planning office study, but aso caused some ofthe oficial invulved vo wish that the te! 
‘ould, fponsible, be handled outside 
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eowal authorities f0 at in the matter, except in emergencies. He recom- 
she COP chat the committees and rings, which he said had usually intervened for 
saended ener own oF in the interests ofthe firms for which they were respon- 
1008 Yjeprived of thei influence in that area by order of the armaments min- 
sble Managers of individual firms should also be strictly prohibited, again, 
‘net joarding workers. Kehr! did in fact succeed in getting Speer to issue the 
fom herders.” The comprehensive planning office study, which finally 
relevat nat over 2 million more workers could be found within the Reich if ts 
darions were followed, appears tohave been effective in alerting Spee othe 

ems associated with the deployment of the workforce. 

tis therefore no surprise that the two memorandums he submitted to Hitler 
inthe summer of 1944 Were concerned with saving manpower. There isa certain 
ierstency in Speer's unholy alliance with Goebbels, the plenipotentiary for 
nl mobilization of resources for war and one of the driving forces behind the 
campaign against Germany's own people conducted with increasing ferocity in 
the ast year of the war. 

Speer had already invited leading representatives of the arms industry to an 
armaments conference in Linz at the end of June, which was to conclude with a 
feception hosted by Hitler. Speer himself had put together some notes for 
Hitler's speech on this occasion. Apart from the usual remarks on the subject of 
‘endurance, they included references to independent spheres of power and undi- 
‘ided leadership responsibility. These were constant refrains repeated by all the 
leading figures of the Third Reich, but on this occasion Hitler's confirmation 
vould lend them added force. Speer also felt politically challenged after his 
recent illness, and his first concern was to secure his position in the Mittelinstanz 
aginst the Party, in this case mainly Sauckel and, even more, Bormann. With 
Hitler's support, he managed to reach a satisfactory agreement very quickly 
With Sauckel, whose sphere of activities was being increasingly curtailed by the 
German forces’ retreat from the occupied territories.” However his relation 
ship with the Gauleiters and Reich defence commissioners appears to have been 
tuined by his speech to the Gauleiters in Poznari in 1943. As the retreating 
German forces approached the borders of the Reich, the bitter struggle for 
command in the homeland operational area began. 

‘This deep-seated conflict erupted in northern Italy in the summer of 1944, in 
‘what was in some ways a test case played out in a secondary theatre. Bormann 
‘red with the help of two Gauleiters, Franz Hofer and Friedrich Rainer, in their 
pacity as high commissioners in Bolzano and Trieste and thus as civilian 

in the theatre of operations, to extend his authority to the armaments 
were ites and units. Speer countered this move by pointing out that these 
Gpeechemacht offices, formerly run by the war economy and armaments 

Sument, and as such were within the territorial jurisdiction of the 

aR AMAKIRGAM/ AGE 1/2, No. 131,36 May 1944 cae in ebeitng request for workers, 
AMIRUKONA Wading Rich ical 22 Jone 94 No 206 BA R789. 14 
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Wehrmacht commander-in-chief.”** In the summer of 1944, Wehrmacht, Party, 
and armaments office still faced one another in an unresolved trial of strength, 

“The speaking notes prepared for Hitler on the occasion of the armaments 
conference in Linz therefore also covered the ‘need to prevent third parties from 
interfering in the production of armaments and goods essential for the war 
effort’ Following the takeover of armaments for the Luftwaffe in June 1943, 
and the earlier success in resisting the removal of the construction industry from 
Speer's control, Hitler was now once again to protect his armaments minister 
against the envious schemes of the strengthened Party organization.” The 
alliances Speer was to form in the last year of the war clearly reflect this strategy, 
His other suggestions to Hitler in this document, redolent of a sense of his own 
Political worth, seem almost excessively emphatic as he refers twice more in 
quick succession to his own unlimited powers.” The very industrialists who 
were in daily local contact with regional Party representatives were to be kept 
‘more or less in line by Hitler's ex cachedra pronouncements reinforcing Speer's 
position in the tottering edifice of the Third Reich. Speer himself had already 
laid great emphasis, in his key speech in Vienna, on the comradely support he 
had received during his long illness." 

On the subject of manpower, the minister had nothing to add to what had 
already become common knowledge in the past few months. There can be no 
doubt, however, that he still suspected there were reserves in this area and that 
he proposed to make full use of them in the coming months.”*"This was the pre- 
miss on which Speer, Himmler, and Goebbels as the ‘total war’ plenipotentiary, 
were to base their combined efforts in the months that followed. 


3. THE WAR IN THE BAST 1943/1944: 
‘THE WEHRMACHT’S ROAD TO CALVARY 


In the autumn of 1943, an inspection ordered by the army general staff reported 
‘on the state of one army group that had been particularly affected by conditions 
in the continuing retreat of the late summer: "What the forces want above all is 


2 RMIRUK/ROAMURG I, No. 2032/44 geh., 19 June 1944, t0 head of Reich chancellery, with @ 
‘request to obtain instructions from the Fuhrer ia the event of any further differences of opinion 0 
the subject; RAMIRUK/RUAMURG I, No. 2031/44 gch..19 June 1944, t0 Reichsleiter Bormann, si 
ar message, both documents BA R 9/1768, fon. 4-51, here fo. 45-6 

2° Speer, Third Reich \s9, keynotes forthe Fuhrers speech on 36 June 1944, 21 June 1944, BAR 
1V1390, fon. 302-3. The handwritten note atthe Plasienburg’ is incorrect. According to Speers Fec- 
‘llections, this speech was delivered to an audience of about vain the coffee room ofthe Piatterhal 
‘on the Obersalzberg Speer, Third Reich, 399. 
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ive strain for months, and to give them the necessary respite "= 
gerbe bevy fighting in the winter of logay te ear cy had been 


Northand Centre, the ratio was four Soviet soldiers to one German; in the case 
of Army Group South, it was already seven to one.” After the failure of two 
major offensives in 1941 and 1942, and with the certain prospect of an Allied 
invasion of ‘Fortress Europe’, the OKW’s only chance in 1943 was at least to 
told the enemy to a draw in the east. A strategic defensive was now inevitable, 
tutit was hoped to inflict losses in men and matériel, and weaken enemy resis 
tance by teritorially limited offensives, paving the way eventually for a political 
solution to the war in the east. Operation Citadel, the tank battle in the Kursk 
salient, was intended to serve that end. The heavy losses sustained in this pincer 
‘movement, undertaken with the forces of single army, were to signal the retreat 
the army in the east. By the spring of 1944, it had had to fall back more than 
1ookm in the south, about 300km in the centre, and 200km in the north, 
Doubt and despondency spread rapidly among the troops, officers and men 
alike, Problems at base, a gradual relaxation of military discipline that evoked 
tivid memories of the First World War in the minds of the political and military 
leaders, were now increasingly common even in the towns in the east. In this 
situation, the news of the Allied landings in Sicily on 10 July 1943 was widely felt 
tobe a portent of approaching defeat. At the beginning of September 1943, the 
‘commander-in-chief of the navy was forced to issue a sharply worded note 
about constant carping and complaining, ordering all officers to ‘give detailed 
‘sutructions on the subject at monthly intervals’. Moaners were to be ‘summar- 
‘i court-martialled for undermining morale in the forces’. The increasing 
‘tunber of sentences ‘for undermining morale’ recorded in the military crime 
“attics show how eager his subordinates were to forestall possible citicism.””” 
;Thenaval liaison officer attached to the army general staff, Captain Weygold, 
‘ieee assessments of the situation from the detached position ofa naval officer 
ztmong the most brilliant to be found in the files, aught the mood to perfec- 
Cinishisdispatch to the navy chief of staff“Citadel’ he wrote, isthe first major 
“Semsive on the eastern front that has not been successful. One is forcibly 


45. 
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reminded of the 1918 spring offensive.” Apart from the immediate losses of 
men and matériel, the strain of fighting a constant and unremitting rearguard 
action had serious psychological effects on the German forces. So far, the war in 
the east had consisted of offensives, with substantial territorial gains, alternating 
with local crises and limited retreats, to be followed by a short breathing space 
and another offensive. Now, the long retreat had clearly started and there was 
‘obviously no stopping it. German forces’ letters home from that time bear the 
‘marks of exhaustion and increasing fatalism, whereas Soviet troops writing at 
the same time give vent to feelings of military superiority not very different from 
those expressed by their German counterparts in 1941. Thus on 25 August 1943, 
Mikhail Borisovich Wainer, commander of an infantry regiment, wrote to his 
wife Sofia Yosifovna in Frunze: 


Tjoined my regiment on the march, an engagement was planned for the next day: We were 
to break through the enemy defences and drive them back. I will tll you all about this 
engagement because in three years a the front I have never seen anything like it. How we 
have grown, how strong we have become . .. The signal was given and our infantry, 
including my regiment, charged. .. . We quickly reached the German trenches and the 
Germans, stunned [by the preliminary bombardment] and completely overwhelmed by 
the attack, simply put up their hands and surrendered. Our regiment took about 100 pris- 
‘oners in the first few minutes of the engagement. They were pitiful, unable to utter a 
‘word, we had struck them such a terrible blow. All they could do was mumble: ‘Kaputt, 
‘kaputt’. We advanced 20-25km in the first day. The whole road was littered with German, 
bodies, though it's not quite right to speak of bodies since there weren't actually any 
bodies as such. I saw legs in boots (the boots completely undamaged), heads, arms, tor- 
108. I didn’t see a single German body all in one piece, only tattered remnants. The chaps 
‘who were stil alive ran away so fast, they left lots of booty behind. In two days’ fighting, 
‘our regiment captured 36 guns of all calibres, 58 machine guns, 1 self-propelled gun, and 
3 tanks, and took more than 100 prisoners. We have stopped picking up rifles, or even 
‘counting them. We also took a fuel depot, cars, motorcycles, bicycles, and other equip- 
‘ment. ... Officers and men pressed on, delighted with their success, and it seemed no 
power on earth could stop us... That'show the Red Army mounts an attackiin the third 
year of war.?”* 


‘The letters of Soviet rank and file troops are full of references to the rapid 
advance and their confidence in victory. Many thought the war could be 
brought to an end in 1943. ‘We are destroying the Germans and driving them so 
hard, they haven't even time to grease their boots, as the peasants say.” 

‘The German operations in the southern section of the eastern front in the late 
summer and autumn of 1943 bore none of the hallmarks of planned distancing 


2 MVO wOKH (Gen Stab), B-No. 139/43 Kos Chefs, 26 July 1943, report on the situation 
in the east, BA-MA RM 7/990, fo. 220. 

This letter, along with a great many others, fll into the hands of German troops. They were 
collected by OKH, foreign armies east dep. (Il), Br. 2351/43 & Kdos. However, the German High 
‘Command thought they were so significant that they were shown to the chief of the army general 
staff, BA-MA RH 2/3092, fos. 22-33. Other quotations are also from letters in this collection. 

2% Tid, 22 Aug. 1943, letter after fighting in the Pensa area. 
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teother hand, would be able to reach in. 
pts. The Wehrmacht High Command 
lvethe armaments centres in the eastern Ukraine, and the reserves ofraw mate, 
fasand foodstuls The troops should therefore fist try to mount a rearguard 
scion against Soviet attacks from intermediate positions, and should delay 
swthdrawal to the East Wall for as lon, 


”” Bynow 
‘est ofthe troops were not fully mobile, and were therefore obliged to defend a 
feed front until it was too late to extricate themselves and they were either sur- 
‘runded or forced to beat a hasty retreat leaving most of their equipment and 
‘ey weapons behind. This is what happened in February 1944, when two army 
Gar were surrounded near Cherkassy: 35,000 out of $8,000 men were eventu- 
tty able to fight their way out, leaving their equipment and even their wounded 
bctind. Only six weeks later, the whole of the 1st Panzer Army was trapped at 
Kamenee-Podolsk. Here too, they managed to break out, but only atthe cost of 
losses in men and equipment.?” Such losses permanently reduced the 
{bat strength of the German formations and added enormously to the 
(demands on armaments Production. Also, for the first time in the war, troops 
Ou, NOW from the eastern front to the western front, never to be replaced. 
Only a few weeks after the landings in Sicily, Allied forces invaded the Italian 
eau’. More landings followed and war-weary Italy sought to withdraw 
fimite conti, which was now being waged on its own soil. The surrender of 
Jermer ally forced the German leadership to take over responsibility for pro- 
Pant Europe's exposed flank, while many Italian soldiers faced the bitter and 
te that awaits a military internce. On 4June 1944, the Wehrmacht moved 


ogee 1943, BA“MA RH 2/831, fo. 9. 
et Se a a 
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out of the open city of Rome, the Allies had taken half of Italy, Corsica and 
Sardinia were in their hands, and they were preparing to mount the decisive 
attack on the Third Reich in Normandy. 

“The second front and the preparation of reasonably solid defences in France 
inevitably had repercussions for the eastern front. The fate of the German forces 
there was finally sealed in the summer of 1944, with the collapse of Army Group 
Centre and the German formations in Romania. 

In the strategic and operational situation that had developed between July 

1943 and the summer of 1944, the manning of the German forces was of 
paramount importance. The officers responsible for recruiting replacement 
troops for the Wehrmacht on the home front were acutely aware of the gap 
between operational objectives and the material resources that could be mobi- 
lized. Surprisingly, the records left by the centralWehrmacht authorities contain 
‘no overall statistics on changes in military strength. The former head of the 
organization department in the Army High Command, Burkhard Milller- 
Hillebrand, suspects that so many military records have been lost that it will 
never be possible to form an overall picture of the situation in respect of men and 
matériel. He is no doubt basically right. On the other hand, itis remarkable that 
such comprehensive records are available for the first half of the war but not for 
the second, It almost looks as though, as the war dragged on, the officials con- 
cerned thought plans for particular sectors were the only ones of any interest. It 
must also be borne in mind that the continuing heavy losses suffered by the 
army gradually began to affect the manpower situation in the other services, 
which sought to defend themselves by concealing their strength. This attitude is 
reflected in the occasional resigned comment that it was impossible to get accu- 
rate information out of the other services.” Lastly, the impending breakdown 
of communications must have precluded any comprehensive analysis in the 
closing phase of the war. I shall nevertheless attempt at this point to give as 
full an account as possible of the contemporary data on which manpower plans 
were based. 


(@) The Quantitative and Qualitative Aspects of the Losses 

In the summer of 1943, the field army was short of men. To find out just how 

short, it is necessary to compare its 1943 strength with that in previous years. 
‘On 1 July 1941, the field army consisted of 4,025,000 men in 202 formations; 

by 1 July in the following year, the number of formations had risen by almost 10 

Per cent to 220 but the number of men had dropped to 3,950,000. By 1 July 1943» 

numbers had risen again and stood at 4,480,000, 11 per cent more than in 


% One example among others is provided by the OKH/GenStbaH foreign armies cast dep. 
‘study on manning in the armed forces and reserves of manpower inthe Greater German Reiehy 28 
Sept. 1943, BA-MA RH 2/3092. I states atone point that the Luftwaffe and navy strengths quoted 
“are estimates based on the avilable statinticy’; and elsewhere that iis impowsible to obtain figures 
{in this case, stengshs in the age group bore 184-6) because OKW genera staf ha refused 1° 
teleas the igures for naval and Luftwalfe personnel in those age BfOUpS 
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sus Hlowever, the number of formations had increased again is . 
oe and on the basis ol te ries Ga he casblchonad cad coaposiinn 
Sefemaons in force on 1 July 1941 the strength of the field army in July 1943 
oii ave been about $100,000, There was thus an actual shortfall of 

‘or 12 per cent. 

(opough the shorfall had been reduced in 1942 by cutting most infantry 
«gion from nine to six battalions and co-opting auxiliaries, the official figure 
far the shortfall in all forces in the field in July 1943 was 257,000, including 
Fao the army in the east alone." Ar this point, the army was also short of 
Runian Hiss urgently needed at base and now 140,000 below strength. 

‘The German formations were already under strength when they embarked 
cq ihe 1943 summer campaign, and were therefore particularly hard hit in the 
tacks mounted by a numerically superior and better equipped enemy force. 
The feld army lost 57,800 men in July and 58,000 in August, the highest 
rmonthly losses so far recorded in the entire war.” In the course of a few 
‘Gonths, the actual overall strength of the army in the east (including Waffen-SS 
tnd Luftwaffe field units) fell dramatically. The figures are as follows:** 


1 July 1943 35138,000 men 
Aug. 1943 2,985,000 men 
1Sept. 1943 2,676,000 men 
10ct. 1943 23658,000 men 
INow. 1943 2,579,000 men 
1Dec. 1943 2,619,000 men 
‘Jan. 1944 2,528,000 men 
1Reb, 1944 2,366,000 men 
The picture is even more dramatic if we look at the breakdown of losses sus- 
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Source: OKH/GenSiSHOrg Abt), Na. 115441443 Kidon, 90 Now. 1943, BAMA RM 2%1b, 
fo 113, 
DIAGRAM ITLL, Losses and replacements on the eastern front, 
July-November 1943, 


a few weeks, Such massive losses, especially in the context of retreat, inevitably 


ing 180 officers between § July and 20 August. By the end of August, it had no 
‘regimental or battalion commanders left.""* As the war entered its fifth year, for- 
mations could no longer afford losses on such a scale among officers and NCOs 
with experience of service on the eastern front. By the beginning of October, 
(epee SHER cool no nome: bs rplson ea tite Br 8 See 

294,000," By dint of exhaustive combing-out the replacement 
ee iniddan pation baeds eked te ee eae 
of non-commissioned officers were found to Jead the troops at the front. How= 


ever, it became abundantly clear in the very first winter engagements that this 
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programme 10 recruit men fit for military service, are simply a burden on the 
en, Because of their rank, they have to be appointed to posts where they do 
poihing but harm. An experienced lance-corporal often makes a much better 

oon commander.” A great many non-commissioned officers must have 
failed when put to the test, so much so that the army general staff considered 
‘ways of ensuring that unsuitable NCOs already on the strength are deployed at 
the front in a capacity that will not bring the non-commissioned officer corps 
into disrepute’.’* By the end of 1943, there was even a notable shortage of 
NCOs in the Waffen-SS divisions, which had so far had no difficulty in recruit- 
ing highly efficient replacement officers.” 

‘The losses in the officer corps were even more serious. Thus, Army Groups 
Centre and South lost almost 10,000 officers of all ranks between 5 July and 4 
September 1943.""The extent of the haemorrhage among experienced officers, 
‘specially during the fighting in the summer of 1943; is clear from the increase 
in average daily losses month by month. In August 1943 and subsequent 
‘months, the average daily figure for officer losses was never less than 150. Thus, 
berween November 1942 and November 1943, more than 30,000 officers were 
lost, compared with 43,000 officer cadets who had been promoted lieutenant. 
With the army officer corps already 7,000 under strength after the defeats at 
Stalingrad and Tunis, and a further 15,000 officers needed for new posts, the 
army personnel office estimated the shortfall at the end of 1943 to be 9,000." 
‘With 247,000 army officers on the strength, this figure appears at first to be 
relatively insignificant.’ However, its implications for the strike power of the 
‘various formations becomes apparent when it is realized that these officers were 
‘usually in command of fighting units, in the arms most at risk, namely Panzer 
srenadiers, Panzer units, infantry, engineers, and artillery.” Thus, [a 18th 
Panzer Division quoted average daily losses of 62 in its quarterly activity report 
gui naion following engagements fought by the division between July and 
September. 

Divisions had lost so many experienced NCOs that they were able to spare 
only 14 cadets to attend the 15th course for officer cadets, compared with 75 sent 
‘n the 13th course and 39 on the 14th course. The army had ordered an emer- 
fency officer establishment in 1941, followed shortly by a reduced emergency 
Sstablishment and finally by a ‘war establishment’, cutting down the number of 
ke, to prevent the increase in the shortfall from getting completely out of 

. Now, with ‘full strength’ at just two officers for each infantry company, 
aes ‘Cuts were out of the question. The only alternative was to lower the selec- 
criteria by a substantial margin, and that is what was done for the rest of the 


iH 
aie H/Org Abs. (1), KTB, entry for 
98 (entry for 1 Oct. 1943: 246,483 officers). 


4 
Tid. 103-3 (entry for 1$ Oct. 1943). 
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DIAGRAM IIL1.9. The heavy losses of 18th Panzer Division, 
| July-30 September 1943 


‘war, Also, attendance at courses for officers in the various arms of the services 
‘depended not on individual merit but on how many replacement officers hap. 
ened to be needed at the time, The army personnel office activity report 
‘observed caustically: The high demand means that itis no longer possible to set 
an arbitrary standard of assessment, 


ing. Its suggested as « general guideline that 70 per cent of candidates 
be declared suitable, 20 per cent moderately suitable, and 19 Per cent unsuit~ 
able.”*“The result was that young and still not fully competent were put 


{n charge of small military units, and were a serious Viability in any critical 
situation, 


‘The physical and mental state of the 
function. In view ofthe state of the army in the east in, 
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. Even in the light of devastating losses, the Third Reich’s political 
vie military leaders were clearly unable to present the unvarnished truth. The 
sions, even the Panzer formations which had so far been in a privileged posi- 
tion as regards manpower, repeatedly complained that they had lost almost all 
their ‘experienced old campaigners’ (corporals), and some of the replacements 
theyhad been sent were classified as fit only for field garrison duties. Worse still, 
‘most $0 per cent of them were men born in 1906 and 1907, who had previously 
‘been in reserved occupations. They had not had enough training and were seri- 
‘ously deficient in ‘toughness, keenness, combat training, and knowledge of 
‘weapons’ when they were posted to the front. These reports did nothing to alter 
the rosy picture painted in the situation assessments issued by senior comman- 
ders. Thus, a comparison of German and Russian military potential at the 
beginning of August 1943 contains the following passage: “The German forma- 
tions have a further advantage in that morale is higher in the German forces than 
itisin the Red Army; however that is offset—although only to some extent—by 
the much greater number of heavy weapons, particularly military artillery, 
deployed by the enemy.’ Even the recognition of the crushing superiority of 
the Red Army, which could no longer be glossed over, was again palliated by a 
proviso." 

‘A comparison of the changing resources in manpower and—more impor- 
tant—equipment in the Red Army and the German field army shows that Soviet 
formations continued to grow, while German strength, at least in all the army 
groups deployed in the east, steadily declined after a short period of recovery in 
the spring of 1943.” 

‘As the German High Command was not in a position to build up the opera- 
tional reserves that might have had a decisive effect in stabilizing the front, they 
were obliged to resort to the dangerous expedient of deploying formations from 
relatively quiet sections of the front to focal points, leaving other areas short of 
‘men in the event of a surprise attack. Graphs and tables on the equipment of the 
army in the east also show that the armaments industry, with its advantages in 
fespect of manpower and resources, generally managed more or less to make 
{food the losses in tanks and guns incurred in the course of the summer cam- 
Paign. However, the Red Army had the edge in respect of equipment, 
and Speer’s ‘armaments miracle’ was less and less able to close the gap. This 


Ma pitt Panzer Division/Ia, activity report forthe period 1 July-yo Sept. 19434 Oct. 1043, BA 
RH 2718170. 

scmies east, relative strengths of « German infantry division on the eastern front with 
‘| Soviet Russian infantry division. Annexe to a statement issued by GenStbaH Org Abt, No. 
uit et Kos. (Chefs) ad. stamped at received 13 Aug. 1943, satus a8 a 20 July 1943, BA-MA 
Taka f. 17. The figures quoted ae taken from the gencaly accurate staticy ep by Chef 
{is «Rat and GenStsHOrg Abe. See conurbations to KTH Org Ab. (1, No Ui66/44 
‘te 2 Mat tog4s entry for 18 Sept. 1943, BA-MA RH 2/853. 
torr th light of Soviet bgurcs published ater the war, the estimates quoted appear to be about 
eas 102 om in reapect of manpower and ax much a8 36% too high io respect of equipment: A 
Sipistimteument ofthe Soviet forces cannot be undertaken here, Deuscland im een rie, 
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‘Comparative strength of the Wehrmacht and Red Army 1943 


(Some figures estimated) 
Section Unit ‘Wehrmacht, ‘Red Army” 
of feont 
VApe 1943 20July 1943 t4Oct.t9gst Fp 1943 1400. 1545 
a ” 6 s 
2 9 3s 
236 us 960 
us 1836 2490 
2s30m 411,500 736,500 
South “4 wo 6 
6 % vot 
1338 ie 3290 
2.265 sou ‘ato 
719.000 —1333,500 is9.900 
Centre 6 162 m 
. © ‘or 
= 1375 ato 
3371 6835 i720 
925/000 1,s60,500 1,664,000 
North “ 120 o 
= 2 5 
6 900 60 
2389 4s fio, 
Gorm 1217.500 939,000 
Whole 431 04 6 
eastern 6 2st cy 
front 20904 Soyo 8.400 
Anilery 6,360 Soy Ran 20,683 20.770 
Men 2,732,000 ohyo00 2,498,000 $+1$2,000° $512,000 


* Number of formations as at 14 Oct. 1943; number of men and tanks as at 1 Oct, 1943; number of guns 8 


at 1 Sept. 1943. 


"The figures for the Red Army also include formations that could notin fact be deployed inthe various 


sections of the front. 


* Incl tanks ready for action on 1 Ape. 1943:A = 35; South = 389; Centre = 1815 total = 612, 


‘Source: OKH/OrgAbt, No. 1109/43 Kdos. (Chefs), BAMA RH, 247.936. 


imbalance also explains why the army groups in the south were unable in the 
medium term to hold the strategic glacis to the east of the Dnieper. The stock of 
serviceable tanks and guns was rapidly depleted in the battles that followed, and 


there was no chance of getting anywhere near enough replacements. 


A comparison between the strength of the eastern army in April and October 
1943, taking account of the figures also available for actual strength and ration 
strength on 20 July, shows that numbers rose sharply at first. However, after the 
Allied landings in Sicily and subsequently on the Italian mainland, it became 
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TABLE IILU.2. Armoured fighting vehicles available to Army Group South 
Panzer formations on 20 November 1943 


AFVsavailable20Nov. Ready foraction Tobe delivered 


bby 25 Now. 

140 2 > 

s 25 s 
2 16 20 
6 7 20 
3° 6 10 
2 ‘5 10 
2 7 s 
7 6 s 
2 u 3 
6 > ? 

cD 7 $ 
155 ? ? 

136 2 10 


103 4 s 


+ ye Panzer Division, at fll strength, had been transferred from the Balkans to the eastern froot 
fe Ocwber. 
Sewce: Miller-Hillebrand, Das Heer i. 138. 


impossible to transfer substantial forces from the theatres of war in the west. On 
the contrary, with the threat of an Allied landing in Belgium or northern France, 
only a few hundred kilometres from the Ruhr, the eastern theatre had to relin- 
quish its monopoly on manpower for the first time in the war. The OKW 
decided that a strategic defensive was to be the order of the day on the eastern 
front. On 14 October 1943, even before winter set in, the German forces in the 
‘ast numbered 2,568,500 overall, the lowest level since 1941. 

Between July and October 1943, the army in the east lost more than 900,000 
‘men in four months, receiving only 411,000 replacements.” Although less than, 
Soper cent of its losses were replaced, the army in the east still did considerably 
better in that respect than other theatres, with 69 per cent of the available 
‘eplacements.”” The proportion of replacements allocated to the eastern and 
‘western theatres respectively was 70 to 30 in the late autumn of 1943." At the 
‘ame time, the commanders in the west were increasingly determined in their 
‘efusal to release experienced personnel to serve in the eastern army.” 


weer vine iin Nr ag 
; Dear teae annie 
SBIR cyte Tmo 


ozot 


Pobatie Faun for 
Sain arent tom 
foming 


| teocen! 


anat 1evay 70") ON TTT 


PIPL IELSIS LPL IIIS? 


(son. sot Jet 19s) BAMA RH asta and ORHLGeaSidt Or Abt, No. 
‘Changes econ rent fv ery in the ests 15 June tout July 1540 
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{asa result ofthe enormous increase in the shortfall, the ‘trench strength’ of 
Z infantry divisions was considerably reduced. In the First World 
an infantry division covered on average a 4.4km stretch of front; in August 
tps an eastern army division covered 1.9m.” The average shortfall in for- 
‘bons in the eastern army rose to as much as 35-40 per cent.™? At the end of 
ppauary 1944, the C-in-C Army Group North reported tothe chief ofthe army 

staff: ‘The depletion of our forces will increase the pace of withdrawal 
{arby day. Iris no longer possible to form a continuous line of resistance." A 
‘eody produced by the foreign armies cast department in October 1943 states 
that: The forces at the belligerents’ disposal are the decisive factor in the con- 
duct ofthe war. At this point, military plans were based on regular conscrip- 
tion of men born between 1888 and 1926, that is to say in the group covering all 
able-bodied men between the ages of 17 and ss. 

‘Men born between 1889 and 1893 were called up in October 1943." The 
responsible authorities were aware that this age group represented ‘all the avail- 
able potential reserves of men’. This was only half true, at least as far as 
Germany itself was concerned, since a start had already been made in Septem- 
ber 1943 on listing men born between 1884 and 1887, that is to say men 
approaching 60, with a view to calling at least some of them up later.” Com- 
paring the estimated reserves of manpower in the Soviet Union with the reserves 
amilable in the Reich, the authorities realized that the Soviet Union had about 
thee times as many men as Germany in the various age groups, that practice in 
respect of reserved occupations was stricter in the USSR, and, lastly, that the 
enemy had acquired a rich source of able-bodied recruits in the thousands of 
square kilometres of former occupied territories it had now retaken. 

Notwithstanding this distinctly pessimistic assessment of Germany's situa- 
tion, Hitler assured the Romanian head of state, Marshal Antonescu, as late as 
2September 1943 that Russia would eventually collapse ‘despite all the strength 
that colossus can still muster’. It was, he said, ‘doubtful whether Russia can hold 
‘out much longer with these manpower problems and economic difficulties’."*" 
Asa result of his diminishing grasp of reality, particularly in the second half of 
the war, Hitler refused to see that on the contrary it was increasingly doubtful 
whether Germany could hold out much longer. The glaring discrepancy 


12, Spo terse 9171 nd eqn 1943 sng OKH-GenSHIAN, Frm 
ere Ont (I), nd. 1943, BA-MA RH 2/2508. 
= dept (stg Now. tsceate on he supply f replacements, BA-MA RH 29 
Chief of the army general stall, copy of telex from (in-C Army Group North, 27 Ja. 1944s 
bree 
/Abt. Premde Heere (Ont) (Ia), No. Korg g.Kidos. Chefs. —s copies dated 17 
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between the assessment of the situation by the formations at the front and the 
reactions of the High Command led the men to think that the Fuhrer was being 
misled by his advisers. 

‘This view is forcibly put in an anonymous letter to Hitler from an officer serv- 
ing at the front.” It reads as follows: ‘Mein Fahrer, discerning officers at the 
front are convinced that you are not being told the unvarnished truth and that, 
on the contrary, reports are worded so as not to reflect badly on the writer— 
from deplorably selfish motives. As a result, operational decisions are being 
taken on the basis of mistaken assumptions.’ On the conduct of the men, the 
writer adds: ‘the German rank and file soldiers don’t stand firm. Worse still, they 
are constantly heard to say:*We just had to fall back again’. And they do fall back 
‘even when the Russians launch an attack with troops that are nothing like the 
calibre of ours. It is not superior forces that are beating us, it is the spirit of 
the men—and the demands that are made of them. . . . The troops cannotstand 
the murderous artillery fire unless they are in fortified positions.’ The officer also 
complained that the base camps were full of ‘armchair generals’, and that 
weapons and ammunition were left behind while officers’ mess gear was 
rescued, 

‘The overmanning at base was very different from the number and quality of 
troops serving at the front, which bore striking witness to the haemorrhage of 
the field army. Thus, the active strength of the grenadier regiment of the 106th 
Infantry Division, Army Group Centre, was down to 50 in November 1943.7" 
‘The mountain corps commander General Ferdinand Schérner (AOK 6) 
reported that in one division with a ration strength of $,000, the active strength 
was only 500.” Mounting reports of problems at base and the imbalance 
between front-line troops and support staff eventually led to the Fahrer order of 
27 November 1943, in which Hitler required the services to release at least a mil- 
tion men from their own ranks to serve at the front.””” The alternative would 
have been to call up all men in reserved occupations, a measure that would 
inevitably have affected the armaments industry most. However, the effect this 
‘might have on morale was difficult to gauge and the Nazi regime consequently 
preferred at this juncture to get the forces themselves to raise the necessary men, 
in a recruitment drive that was much more strenuous than any undertaken s0 
far. 

‘The head of army equipment and commander of the replacement army and 
the chief of the army general staff in the OKW had emphasized in August that 
the Wehrmacht would be almost a million men under strength by the spring. 


2 Wehrmacht adjtant’s office attached to the Pabrer, Az. GW/10¥67/43, 26 Nov. 1943, BA-MA 
RW 10¥. 9, Hitlers Luftwaffe adjutant Below observed thatthe content was “completely consistent 
With the other information available’. A copy of the letter was brought to Hitler's attention. 

2" GenSudH/Op.Abt. VS, 26 Nov. 1943, BA-MA RH 2/84 1b. 

2 OKH/GenStdH/GenQuAbcKriegwerw. (Qu 4), No. 1/2109/43. gKdos, 18 Now. 1943, 
Feport on a tour of inspection by general staff Maj. von Hinckeldey, 18 Nov. 1943, BA-MA RH 
2/2047 fo. 160. 

2” BahrerOKW/WESUOrg., No. 007436/43 £K., 27 Now. 1943,BA,NS 19/3191. 
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‘this notice of the shortage of men at the front, and the appreciable overman- 
ring in troop units and establishments behind the lines, must have prompted 
Hitler to order the services to comb out the very number of men that the field 
‘army had estimated it would need in the spring of 1944. 

"Atthe beginning of September, the head of the AHA, General Olbricht, issued 
1 dramatically frank situation report confirming that both the Wehrmacht's 
ambitious recruitment plans had largely failed. The army organization depart- 
ment found his observations so potentially explosive that the relevant file note 
was marked ‘personal view of General Olbricht’. The General had stated bluntly 
that the plan to recruit 800,000 men, formed in the wake of the Stalingrad deba- 
clein January, had not been fully implemented. Units had so far received only 75 
per cent of the number of men they had asked for, and the remaining 200,000 
were unlikely to be forthcoming. The OKW had decided on its second recruit- 
ment drive, which was again supposed to supply units with 700,000 men, in July 
1943 but at the time of writing it had barely started. A first batch of 120,000 had 
been ordered for September, and the remainder were to follow by the end of 
1943. In the light of its experience of the plan to raise 800,000 men, which had 
been scheduled to take much longer, the army general staff felt there was every 
reason for doubt about the time-scale proposed in the present plan."""The vast 
majority of recruits would inevitably have been drawn from the armaments 
industry, and the plan foundered on Speer’s veto. His position was still very 
strong at the time, and he rejected all such moves with the not entirely unreason- 
able demand that the Wehrmacht comb out its own forces first. 


(b) Reorganization and Gombing-out Operations in the Wehrmacht 

‘The Wehrmacht was close on 10 million strong at the end of 1943 and, with 
losses rapidly rising to astronomical levels in the second half of the war, it was 
increasingly and generally criticized when the question arose of where men were 
tobe found to serve in the field. 

In any army of that size, a fair proportion of the men are not directly engaged 
in combat. The National Socialist regime, and also the arms industry and the 
Givil service, considered that it was better—and not just better propaganda—to 
‘Bive men who were already in the army a taste of action than to bring in older 
4nd older men, or call up men in reserved occupations. In his defence, General 
Zeitaler, who had been appointed chief of the army general staff, explained to 

lider in the winter of 1943 that he had taken various measures to increase the 
‘Combat strength of the field army. Two options had been open to him: to make 

‘cuts in certain categories of post and unit, or to comb out existing for- 
wanons and establishments. Measures of the first kind could be introduced 
ane * Prospect of success in new formations, where changes in war estab- 
Inhment criteria could be taken into account when units were formed. The 
™ 


Gena Abe Ia, 9 Sept. 1943, BAMA RH 2/1, fo 161; OKH/ 
Abt. (1.9 Sept. 1943, ibid. fo. 159. 
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alternative, combing out, involved considerable risks—as events on the eastern 
front had already shown—but was easier to justify in propaganda terms. 

Zeitzler’s ideas in this connection, presented at the end of 1943, appeared at 
first sight to be impressive.””* He promised, first, to reduce all headquarters staff 
by 10 per cent without changing the war establishment criteria, to disband vari- 
cous OKH offices, to cut artillery headquarters staffs, senior engineers’ and 
engineers’ staffs, and army artillery department staffs, and to make various 
other savings. Lastly, the OKH was also confident that it could make a4 per cent 
cut in the number and composition of supply units. All in all, a comprehensive 
package of measures; but they ultimately proved powerless to prevent the steady 
depletion of the field army. The proposal to cut 200,000 established posts was 
of purely academic interest at a time when actual strength in the various 
formations was already well below the staffing levels the cuts were supposed to 
achieve. 

As the heavy losses suffered in the bitter defensive actions fought on the east- 
ern front in August 1943 continued unabated in the months that followed, 
sometimes rising to more than 150,000 a month, it became clear that the situa- 
tion could only be remedied by completely reorganizing the field army. So in 
August 1943, orders were issued to transform existing infantry divisions into 
infantry divisions n.s. (new style).””* At the beginning of October, the OKH was 
obliged to reduce the strength of these new-style divisions even further.”” 
Finally, in September, it was the turn of the 43rd Panzer and 43rd Panzer 
Grenadier Divisions.” Compared with the strength of old-style infantry divi- 
sions, which had a nominal first-wave strength of 17,000 men at the beginning 
of the war, the new-style infantry division comprised only 10,708 German 
troops and 2,005 Russian auxiliaries.””” The planners’ central consideration was 
to reduce the overall strength of the infantry while at the same time preserving 
its component parts. So about half the members of a new-style infantry division 
were fighting troops. The manning of divisional artillery units was cut by almost 
4 quarter. The main intention was not to have fewer units but to reduce the 
accompanying ammunition train and the staff required to handle it. The divi- 
sional reconnaissance section was also cut and the number of armoured fighting, 
vehicles halved, while the number of engineers was slightly increased. The 


Chief ofthe army general staff, Org Abt. No. 19636143 — Kos, 20 Dec. 1943, BA-MA RIL 
2454 fo. 173 Zeitaler referred hereto his basic orders, namely No: increasing iging strength 8 
‘Oct 42; No.7: organization, 20 Now. 1943; No.1 increasing the combat strength of the inf a01s 
23 June 1943; No. tle KSUN cuts, 25 June 1943; No. 17: working hours, 23 July a3, No. 18 sind 
‘men and materials, 22 Aug. 194%; No 19: restricting welfare provisions, 24 Nov 1 A complete 
collection of basic orders 1-284 tobe found in BAMA RH 2940. 
sag oR if he ey general alTOrg Abt, No. V9743 Kuo, Aug 194, BAMA 
108, fo 135, 
gg, bette ey gene watOre AD. No Van /4V KT Ang, 2 Oct oxi 
2 OKH/GentdtvOrg. Abt, No. 4430/43 ¢ Kdon 24 Sept. 1943 ibid. f.78. 
2 Miller-Hillebrand, Dar Heer, i. 145. The figure for division strength given here does 00 
include the field replacement section. See also Diagram Ill. 13. 
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supply columns, almost half of hem manned by Russian Mitr, were reducedto 
4329 men. 


Motorized units were slashed. A new-style artillery regiment had only 19 cars 

and 17 trucks at its disposal, although it also had 429 horse-drawn vehicles nnd 

2,308 horses.”*"Thus, from mid-1943 on, infantry, divisions began tobe stripped 

Gf their motorized elements for the benefit of Panzer grenadier and Ponce 
livisions. 


[However the figures quoted here do notrealy reflect the tue situation, inthe 
Pat se 1944s none of the intantry divisions in the eastern army was everat 
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waned sections of supply columns. The self-explanatory term ‘remote 
sei coneee sors tat the oops Wetnecives wens proparedtorogand hess 
sags vos Asa result ofthis practice the retreating troops generally had to 
vais spagzage for Purely personal purposes and their own comfort"! As a 

of the Vigorous combing-out of supply columns and the lack of accom 
reso jon for motorized transport behind the lines in the immediate vicinity of 

weapons and equipment were frequently lost unnecessarily when 
ex were obliged to beat a hasty retreat, 

‘The reorganization of field army formations also had a political advantage to 
spemilitary planners’ way of thinking, which clearly shows how far the OKH too 
~ in 1943 to turn a blind eye to the undeniable exigencies of the war. 
‘The new figures for nominal strength now served as reference points for deter~ 
wining the discrepancy between nominal and actual strength. So the High 
‘Command deliberately concealed the fact that the shortfall in the eastern army 
related to figures that were already 20 per cent below the level obtaining in the 
first half of the war. 

By the early summer of 1944, the Wehrmacht had lost a total of 41 divisions in 
the costly engagements in the east. With the formations taken at Stalingrad and 
‘Tunis, the field army (including Waffen-SS and Luftwaffe field divisions) had 
Jost 73 divisions in all since the beginning of 1943." Divisions that had sus- 
tained very heavy losses were broken up, the remnants being assigned to divi- 
sions that were to be formed from scratch, rebuilt, or topped up. In the process, 
the inner consistency of units—essential to their ability to weather crises—was 
largely lost. The following survey shows how heterogeneous such large forma- 
tions could be.” 

Itprovides a vivid insight into the way in which units in the eastern army were 
torn apart, and sheds light on one of the main reasons why many formations 
failed to hold together, particularly under the extreme pressure of continuous 
withdrawal and the very difficult climatic conditions of the Russian winter, 
‘Troops bonded’ not only at divisional level but also in smaller units, battalions, 
and companies. Here too, however, it was increasingly impossible to send con- 
valescent men back to their own original units, because it was impossible to cope 
With the considerable losses in the front-line formations and the many organi- 
‘ational changes without the help of men with experience of fighting on the 
‘aster front. In this way, the geographical principle was abandoned and the 
bonds of shared background, previously regarded as an important source of 
sity in the various formations, were loosed for ever at the end of 1943. Rem- 
ants of divisions that could not be directly incorporated in other formations 
‘ete placed under separate command as ‘divisional groups’ or, in the case of 


nC St an AOK 6 inwrcson, dated 20 De. 194% office not speci, i the Hes of 
Oeil at Han i os, 19. 
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TABLE IILM.3. Composition of new divisions to be formed from parts of disbanded 
divisions: here 349th infantry division as at 12 December 1943 


From 217th Inf. Div.: 217th div. staff; 217th div. mapping sect.;311th grenadierregt, 
staff with staff coy.5217th art. reg. staff with staf by; 3 It. & 
2 hy. bys 217th art. regt. staff Iv with staff bry.; 217th eng. 
bn. 217th sigs. sect; 217th supply unit cmnd.; 217th 1st and, 
2nd transport troop; 217th supply coy.; 217th maint. and. 
repair coy.; 217th bakery coy.; 217th butchery coy.; 217th div, 
‘commissariat; 217th 1st medical coy. (cav.); 217th 2nd 
‘medical coy. (motd.); 217th motd. ambulance coy.; 217th 
‘veterinary coy.;217th provost unit; 217th FPO. 

From 3ssth Inf. Div.; 868th gren. regt. staff 

From 376th Inf. Div.: 673rd II gren. regt.5 767th III gren. rege; 376th 1st AT sect.; 
376th IT art. regt.It. transport column (15t.); some transfers 
from 376th eng. bn. 

From 384th Inf. Div.: 535th IIT gren. regt.; 384th fusiliers (AA); 384th 1st AT sect; 
‘384th art. regt.; some transfers from 383th engineers bn. 


‘Source: OKH/GenSudHOrg. Abt, BA-MA RH 2/1080, fos. 3, 34-5 


remnants of shattered infantry divisions, combined to form ‘corps sections’. By 
‘March 1944, sixteen divisional groups had been combined to form six sections 
of this kind, Most of these formations had been cut to shreds in the engagements 
fought in the autumn and winter of 1943." 

It was only in the eastern theatre that divisions were broken up in this way. 
Formations were deployed on the Russian front until they were very substan- 
tially depleted, but in 1943 this phenomenon had not yet been observed in OKW 
operations in Italy. Table IIL.u.4 gives an idea of the division of forces between 
the eastern front and Wehrmacht High Command theatres. 

‘The commander of the replacement army formed a total of fifty-two new field 
army divisions between August 1943 and May 1944.”° At the same time, 
replacement army recruits in the youngest age groups, with eight weeks’ train- 
ing under their belts, were posted to areas in the occupied territories behind the 
lines to complete their training under war conditions. Under the name of ‘field 
training divisions’ or ‘reserve divisions’, or as separate replacement units, they 
also served to provide a military presence in areas where there were no troops. 

Given the increasing activities of partisan groups and the inadequacy of many 
training officers, this could result in disastrous losses, further evidence of the 
dwindling strength of the replacement forces and the quality of the men respoo- 
sible for training them. A father gave the following account of the ‘heroic death’ 


* Moller-Hillebrand, Das Heer, iii 222. ™ Thid. 139, 
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TABLE IILU.4. Distribution of the field army (actual strength) by theatre, 
as at 1 October 1943 
as Strengths: 
Eastern army OKW theatres Field army total 


ions (excl. security divs, ’ 
Ferman (ac scar dies 876,000 2454,000 
Combat units 400,000 300,000 600,000 
‘Security units ‘6.000 83,000 179,000 
‘Supply units and other units 490,000 293,000 783,000 

sun6,000 


‘Nw: According tothe records, the field army was about 4,ogn,oo0 strong on # Oct. 1943-The 
‘Rmsining 75,000 oF so are atributable partly to administrative staff (30,000) and partly (5,000) 
(pieaccurate reports. 

‘Sen, GenStdH/Org.Abt,, No. US180/438 Kdow, 11 Nov. 1943, BAMA RH 2/1339, 0.14 


ofhis only son, a boy barely 18 years old, who joined the 46th engineer training 
battalion in mid-May 1943 and was posted with the battalion on 18 July to 
Croatia, where he was fatally wounded: 


‘The company went out on exercise at 5.20 a.m, on 23 August 1943. During a break, 
the ifler—even still with their muzzle covers on—were stacked together. At that 
‘moment, there was a shot and the company, which had fallen out, came under fire 
‘fom modern weapons (machine-guns). As a result, 63 were killed and 23 wounded, some 
‘ofthe wounded being taken by the partisans. The whole episode suggests that the parti- 
sans had had the company under observation from the start, and that the German com- 
‘mand had had absolutely no idea of the company's movements. One is forced to 
‘onclude that the officer or officers in charge apparently did not realize that they were not 
0 parade ground in Regensburg but in partisan-infested territory. There can be no 
‘her explanation for the positively criminal irresponsibility that led to the death of 
these young men,”* 


(©) Directive No. $1 and the Fihrer Onder of 27 November 1943 
‘The conference of foreign ministers of the anti-Hitler alliance, at which the 


western Allies’ representatives Cordell Hull and Anthony Eden presented to the 
‘Soviet side their timetable for opening the second front in Europe, took place in 


\ England.” Already by 28 October General von Boetticher submitted a 
eMorandum on the conference to the Wehrmacht High Command.” On 3 


1 Prime leter from Heinrich Scheuring othe OK. 9 Ot. 1943.BA-MA RW 10% 9 
‘Weinberg. Word atArma,oa3.—™ KTBOKW, vi. 1237 
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November, Hitler issued directive No. 51 for the defence of the west, which con- 
tained surprisingly accurate details of the date on which the expected invasion 
of France would take place.” In a conference of commanders-in-chief con- 
vened on 11 November by the naval C-in-C, Donitz indicated that Hitler's 
directive had been prompted by the outcome of the Moscow conference.” The 
importance of the eastern theatre in respect of supplies of men and matériel had 
never been contested. Now for the first time Hitler himself had qualified it with 
the statement that 


the hard and costly struggle against Bolshevism . .. has involved the bulk of our military 
‘strength . . . and demanded great exertions. The greatness of the danger and the general 
situation demanded it. The danger in the east remains, but a greater danger now appears: 
‘an Anglo-Saxon landing! In the east, the vast extent of the territory makes it possible for 
us to lose ground, even on a large scale, without a fatal blow being dealt to the nervous 
system of Germany. Iti very different in the west! Should the enemy succeed in breach- 
ing our defences on a wide front here, the immediate consequences would be unpre~ 
dictable, Everything indicates that the enemy will launch an offensive against the western 
front of Europe, at the latest in the spring, pethaps even earlier. I can therefore take no 
responsibility for further weakening in the west, in favour of other theatres of war." 


Dénitz and probably the other military leaders of Third Reich were convinced 
that ‘the outcome of the war will be decided here [i.e. on the western front] ifthe 
British and Americans mount a major landing operation’.”*” The main fear was 
that the enemy might strike straight for the Ruhr, thus isolating western France 
and immobilizing the U-boats.”” Ever since the war in the east began, occupied 
western Europe had been treated primarily as a source of fresh troops fit for ser- 
vice on the eastern front. Now it was itself under threat. In the east, unlike the 
west, the enemy still seemed to be a long way away from the German border. 
Men serving in the west were sent to the eastern front for the last time in the 
winter months of 1943. That source then dried up. 

Tewas now necessary to defend a western front, in addition to the eastern and 
southern fronts, against superior enemy forces for the foreseeable future. More 
large formations would have to be established and equipped, and that in turn 
meant that great demands would again have to be made on the armaments 
industry. There could therefore be no question of a major drive to call up men in 
reserved occupations in the armaments industry, although it was by now the 
only remaining source of significant numbers of younger able-bodied men. So 
the only way of getting the men urgently needed to serve at the front was to con- 


2 Hitler Nlor Direcrces, 181-4. 

2 Conference of commanders convened by ObdM on 41 Nov. 1943, BA-MA RM 74,0198 
see also situation report. 

Hider Wr Directs 49 

® Conference of commanders, 11 Now. 1943, BA-MA RM 74, fo. 162. report on the inade- 
quate defence capability of the Gerroan formations in France was submitted by Col von Boni 
OKH/GenSidH/Abt foreign armies west following a tour of the Atlantic Wallin late Oct, 1943) BA" 
MARH 2/523, f0.28 

** Conference of commanders, 11 Now. 1943, BA-MA RAL 7/98 f. 160, 
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oct another intensive combing-out operation in the Wehrmacht itself. The 
‘{mny High Command started work on a Fuhrer order to that effect atthe begin- 
fing of November. The drafts reflect the military planning staff's pessimistic 

of the situation. Thus it was insisted that all ‘base and supply estab- 
{shments... Must be commensurate with actual strength atthe front, not with 
‘zpominal strength that will never be reached again. Equipment and horses sur- 
‘iusto requirements when units are broken up are to be sent home or if neces- 
{ary destroyed. Any supernumerary men are to be posted to the front. Hitler 
issued the relevant Fuhrer order on 27 November 1943, introducing it with the 
‘ximonition: “The struggle for the survival of the German people and the future 
‘of Europe is approaching its climax." 

Ever since the outbreak of war, the Nazi leadership had been haunted by the 
{ear that conditions behind the lines, which had led to mutiny in some supply 
‘woop units in the First World War while troops at the front had continued to 
obey their officers under the stress of direct action, might herald collapse in this 
var too. The reports that were now coming in from the eastern front must have 
seemed to Hitler to be the writing on the wall: ‘The disparity between the fight- 
ing forces and the great number of troops employed behind the lines has 
increased to such an extent that it threatens to become not just a military prob- 
lem but a psychological one as well. It was known in the last war as the ‘back-at- 
‘base’ problem. The term has gone out of use but the problem remains." 

Hitler left no doubt as to his determination to use ‘the harshest methods’ and 
mete out ‘draconian punishments’ at any sign of a breakdown in discipline.” 
‘The regime meant what it said, witness the number of sentences passed on 
members ofthe forces between 1 September 1943 and 31 August 1944. Accord- 
ing to official Wehrmacht figures for losses incurred, 4,110 men were court- 
martialled and sentenced to death in the fifth year of the war.’This was the high- 
‘stnumber of death sentences passed in any year of the Second World War so far, 
almost 50 per cent higher than the year before.” From the second half of 1943, 
on, the regime stepped up its campaign against members of the forces who, 
‘overwhelmed by the enemy's superiority in men and equipment and the increas- 
ingly tough conditions fighting a defensive action, felt the war was a lost cause 
4nd could no longer bear it. 

However, impelled by its obsession with racial ideology, the Nazi regime also 
‘had an increasing interest in sending as many men as possible to the front. The 
dea, already advanced in the First World War, that modern, industrialized mass 


1 Bulwer (OKH/GenStdlOrg Abs. draft), 12 Nov. 1943, BA-MA RH 239, f0. 163. 
night OKWAWESUOrg., No. 007436143 K., 27 Now. 1943, BAMA RM 7198, fos, 
= tid. 

a QKWIAWAAPVW (V), tual Wehrmacht losses a8 of 31 Dec. 1044: Feb. 1945, BA-MA RM 
EET haute given here are the lst statins oficial collected bythe Wehrmacht. They give 
oer number of death sentences carried out to that date as 9,732, including 105 officers, For the 
Seomuuiber of members ofthe Wehrmacht executed under German military law during the 

World War, see Menscrachmidt and Willner, Wehrmachgust. 
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warfare decimated the capable, the brave, those of value to the race, while spar. 
ing the weak and those of ‘lesser value’, gained considerable credence in the lighy 
of the enormous losses suffered by the Wehrmacht in the Second World War, 
‘This is one of the reasons for the increased conscription of convicts and men 
deemed ‘unworthy’ of military service, who had previously been denied the 
right to wear the ‘honourable uniform’ of the soldier. 

‘On the principle of getting fighters to the front’, the supply columns and field 
and replacement army units behind the lines were to be intensively combed out, 
to enable any men who were still available in these areas and were capable of 
fighting at the front to find their true vocation. The inhuman principle of 
fighting as a process of natural selection found further justification in the 
unfavourable demographic picture. Replacement forces fit for military service 
were to be got at home only by combing out the armaments industry even more 
rigorously. The various special recruitment programmes organized by the arma- 
ments ministry had already taken so many men that—against a background of 
‘ever-increasing demand for armaments produced by firms where 30 per cent or 
more of the employees were now forced labour—any further call-ups would 
have entailed substantial losses of German workers that could never be made 
‘good. The changes in fitness criteria, and the extension of the age limits for con- 
scription to include men born in 1888 and 1926, raised the spectre of a war of 
children and old men. So the forces themselves would have to find the bulk of 
the extra men needed to serve on the front line. 

In fact, the imbalance between members of the combat forces and the forces 
supporting them had disastrously been overlooked, not least because of the 
heavy losses in front-line formations. Hitler's directive contained the injunction 
that ‘above all, the Wehrmacht services and the Waffen-SS must now find in their 
‘own ranks all the able-bodied men required for front-line duty’. From this it 
was a logical step to demand that ‘the Wehrmacht services and the Waffen-SS 
take immediate steps to find ar least a million men from their own establishment 
‘and post them to the front’, In a ten-point framework programme, Hitlet 
‘ordered the combing-out of Wehrmacht offices behind the lines and at home, 
and a further cut—this time of 25 per cent—in headquarters staff. The chief of 
the army general staff was instructed to recalculate the required ‘teeth-to-tail 
ratio of fighting troops to support troops, and submit the result to Hitler. The 
‘army group commanders and Wehrmacht C-in-C were instructed to set up joint 
control commissions to watch for and prevent any problems behind the lines. 
‘The administrative establishment in the German-occupied territories was to be 
reduced, and a combing-out of the High Command establishment of the vari- 
‘ous services was to release further men for front-line duty. Finally, the number 
of men available was to be increased by tightening up the fitness criteria and cut- 
ting time spent in military hospital. Men holding subordinate positions on the 
home front were to be released by recruiting women to replace men fit for mili- 


Fuhrer order of 27 Nov. 1943, BA-MA RM 7/98, fo 112. Emphasis original. 
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tary service, and employing more prisoners of war behind the lines. The various 

ces were to report by 20 December 1943 on measures taken and planned in 
oe meantime. A complete breakdown of the entire establishment of the 
‘Wehrmacht was to be produced for the first time by 20 January 1944. As a result 
ofthis order, a time- and effort-consuming analysis was to be undertaken of the 
Gaus ofthe Wehrmacht establishment in the sixth year of the war. 

i was preceded by two major army general staff reports on the manpower 
situation of the field army, produced since the beginning of November 1943. 
‘The actual strength of the army in the east had declined steadily since the mid- 
dle of the year, and it was now 400,000 under strength, a shortfall that was 
unlikely to be made good. Increasing fighting strength was consequently the 
‘central consideration in all the proposals for improving the manpower situation 
advanced by the OKH's organization department. It appeared that the new- 
style seven-battalion infantry division was by no means an improvement on the 
‘old-style nine-battalion equivalent in respect of the teeth-to-tal ratio, since in 
the case ofthe latter the divisional supply column could easily service a larger 
number of combat troops, whereas the numerically smaller new-style division 

more divisional staff to supply more or less the same number of men. 

The OKH organization department therefore called for ‘a smaller number of 
fully manned old-style formations, rather than a great number of new-style for- 
mations that are substantially under strength’.”*°The political leadership turned 
down this eminently sensible request for extraneous and largely non-military 
reasons. Hitler had already given orders in the winter of 1941/2 that hard-hit 
divisions were to be replenished with a smaller establishment, to avoid giving the 
enemy the satisfaction of having wiped out a German formation. After 
Stalingrad, the rebuilding of the Sixth Army and most of its divisions was delib- 
rately imerpreted as a sign of Germany's will to resist.” Finally, experience 
had shown that—particularly in defensive actions—it was better to deploy a 
large number of smaller units than to use larger ones. The organization depart- 
‘ment therefore concentrated its efforts initially on raising the number of fight- 
ing troops in new-style infantry divisions at the expense, inevitably, of the supply 
Columns. It quickly became apparent that a great many more men were going to 
beneeded as the eastern army turned increasingly from motorized transport to 
horse-drawn vehicles. A comparison of stocks of motor vehicles and horses in 
the armed forces shows that the army, with an establishment of 4,290,000 men, 
+ad230,000 motor vehicles, while the Luftwaffe and the navy with an establish- 
‘Ment of 2,470,000 men had 255,000. On the other hand, the army had 1,200,000 

while the navy and the Luftwaffe had 80,000. The picture becomes even 
‘eater if we compare staff complements with the number of motor vehicles 
Org. Abt. (P), contributions tothe war diary in the period 1-30 Now. 
Spied Mar iggsenty forse tse BAMA RIN 28S3,0.99. 5 
Ancrgeaehic example of this policy is provided by chief of the army general staOp. 
@ meng Na ls220/93 6K, Now 1943, release of sections made available to the Army High 
formations to be established, BA-MA RH 2/%39, fo. 208, 
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available, While Luftwaffe and naval units, most of them locally based, had an 
average of | motor vehicle for every 10 men, the army had only 1 for every 19 
men. In other words the army was almost go per cent worse off. 

Such inter-service comparisons were ostensibly intended to highlight the fag 
that the army was less well equipped. Reading between the lines, the 
was that the army's situation would have to be improved at the expense of the 
other two services, since there was no prospect of increasing production of 
motor vehicles. As a result of these comparisons, all the services were of neces- 
sity increasingly reluctant to let the others have sight of their organizational 
charts, 

‘Thus there were limits to the extent to which army supply columns could 
be reduced. Even the increased use of Russian auxiliaries brought only 
temporary relief, especially as many local people changed sides or at least ceased 
to support the German cause as the German forces retreated. In the end, it 
Jooked as though the only way of increasing the strength of front-line infantry 
forces while at the same time making further cuts in the manning of supply 
Uunits was to expand the new-style infantry divisions by adding two battalions, in 
other words a partial return to the old-style divisions but with greatly reduced 
‘Support services behind the lines.” Fighting strength comprised all troops in 
fighting units (infantry, artillery, Panzer units, anti-tank units, engineers, and 
‘communications staff) but not the accompanying support staff.” A breakdown 
‘of the fighting strength of the whole German army in the east at t October 1943 
shows the enormous losses formations had suffered since the summer crisis: 160 
large formations had a combined fighting strength of 934,000 men, including 
135,000 wounded, sick, or on leave. The average fighting strength of a division 
in the eastern army was no more than 5,000 men. Thus, even allowing for 
the reduced strength of a new-style division, every German formation in the 
‘cast was already 45 per cent below full fighting strength. The result was that at 
the beginning of November 1943, Army Groups A, South, and Centre were 
obliged to report that only about a third of their infantry divisions were fully 
equipped for defence.” The OKH recorded this disastrous manpower situation 
in the autumn of 1943, against a background of forty-three cuts since 1942, 98.4 
result of which more than 500,000 men had so far been assigned to fighting 
units. 

‘On the basis of the measures ordered by Hitler to save staff in theWehrmacht, 
the chief of the army general staff issued instructions for a ‘report on the actual 
strength of all units, offices, and establishments of the field army [.. . including 


SS OKH/GenSidHH/Org Abt. (1), No. Us6t69'43 ¢.Kdos., 26 Dec. 1943, BA-MA RH 2/1338) f0.18 
*" In this context, support services are understood to Comprise etary supplies, general OP 
plies, bageage transport, and repair services. OKH/GenStdHOrg Abt, No. Ugt 70743 EKO: 12 
‘Now 1943, annexe 2, BA-MA RH 2/1338 a. 20. See also the definitions of ration stent, a 
strength, and trench strength in chapter I p87 above a 
™* OKH'GenSidH/Org Abt. (D), contribution to war diary, entry fr + Nov. 1043, BA-MA 
wis, f0.4. 
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the field army in the east still numbered more than 

west had $60,000 men, and the C-in-C south-east 

$30,000; 300,000 men were deployed in the south of France and at the freee in 

Ialy and 320,000 under Army High Command Norway and Mountain Army 

). The capability of the army in the east was 

reduced pro rata as priority began to be given to the preparations to mest the 
expected invasion in the west. 

InOctober 1943, the army in the east, where the lion's share ofthe field army 
vas deployed, was still 53 per cent supply and support units and 47 per cent 
fighting units and special fighting units attached to army command, 

‘The report on actual strengths ordered by the chief of the army general staff 


‘ligible for service at the front. The new classification became increa- 
‘important as the war went on and the army was forced to rely more and 
ore on older men, whose health precluded full mobilization. This considera- 
{im sho applied to those in the youngest age groups, who were being called up 
‘a ime of life when they were not yet physically mature. For fighting units, the 
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could not adapt at once to the conditions of service in the thick of the fighting. 
‘The result was yet more losses. 

Another interesting feature of the statistics on the various service ranks is the 
size of the administrative staff still employed in the field army at the end of 1943: 
Almost 50,000 clerks were required to handle the administrative work for a 
army of 4,200,000 men. There were also 12,000 Sonderfiahrer employed ina wide 
variety of capacities, primarily as translators and interpreters.” 

‘The analysis of the structure of the field army carried out in December 1943 
Jed to a battery of measures: all supernumerary support units were broken Ups 
the establishment of support units was reduced by a further 20 per cent, Com 
mand staff were cut, offices that were no longer required were closed, and vari- 
‘us cuts Were made in army supply units and establishments behind the lines 
AS a result of these measures, some 230,000 men were actually released for 
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front-line duties in the course of six months.” Equally important, altho 
they did not have an immediate impact on front-line strength, were the cus in 
established posts made by various committees, which prevented vacancies 
being filled again later. By the summer of 1944, some 715,000 established fig 
and replacement army posts had been abolished for the duration." Six 

Jater, however, the chief of the general staff was obliged to put this succes story 
in perspective and to admit that, as a result of developments on the eastern and 
western fronts in the meantime, the field army was again 300,000 men, i. 7 per 
cent, under strength. The field army's last attempt at full mobilization had been 
overtaken by the rapidly escalating losses on all fronts since June 1944," 

By July 1944, ithad proved impossible to release anything like the figure of'at 
least a million men’ Hitler had called for in his order of 27 November 1943, It 
had been a remarkable feat of organization to produce almost 600,000 men in six 
‘months, but with ever more rapidly rising losses it could not have any stabilizing 
effect in the longer term. Ever since the middle of 1943 the German High 
Command leadership had been feverishly seeking new, hitherto untapped, or 
Partly untapped, sources of manpower. The story of the recruitment of foreign 
workers was repeated, After Stalingrad, not only were Germany's increasingly 
reluctant allies forced to undertake fresh recruitment drives, but even former 
‘enemies were—with various, mainly ideological provisos—now pressed into the 
service of the Reich in an armed or unarmed capacity. 

As long before as 1940, illiterates, who had previously been exempt from mili 
tary service, and men in occupied Poland who were regarded as members of the 
German nation, were beginning to be called up.” In January 1942, men listed 
in categories III and IV of the German Ethnic List (DVL) were called up for 
active service.” In accordance with the crude racial policy regulations of the 


"Among other things the head of transport, the various headquarter, the organization deaking 
With prisoners of war, the welfare organization, and the head of army communications rll 
linison staff who were t0 some extent replaced by women and foreign auxiliaries. OKHGer- 
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eich ministry ofthe interior, DVL category III included people of German 
Fagin who had become assimilated into the Polish population and Polish 
Sationals who were married to citizens of German origin. Members of Slav sec- 
fons of the population, such as the Kashubs, who had an apparent leaning 
things German were also included in this list."* My reason for going 
‘so much detail a this point is to show that many of those listed in DVI cat- 
III had no close emotional bond with the German people. They were often 
included in the list because their spouse was of German origin, because of a 
desire for integration and social advancement, or simply under the pressure of 
increasingly strict recruitment, 

Like other non-German soldiers, category III recruits served in units in 
which most of the men were German, and they had great difficulty in fitting 
ito the military community. They were isolated from other members of 
their units by barriers of language and background, which caused such a 
degree of mutual antipathy that the category III recruits sometimes made 
forceful attempts to break out. Desertion and self-mutilation were quite com- 
mon among these men. ‘The military courts were exclusively concerned 
with maintaining discipline, and such cases were judged without any 
regard to the peculiar circumstances. Army psychiatrists repeatedly pointed 
out in their reports that self-mutilation was a natural response to problems 
of communication, combined with home-sickness in what were perceived 
4s life-threatening situations.” There were 56,000 DVL. category II recruits 
inthe field army on 1 September 1943. It is not known how many there were 
in the other services, or in the Waffen-SS and the replacement army, at that 
time. 

Ofcourse, the number of men from territories annexed by the German Reich 
‘who served in the field army—according to such records as are still available— 
represents only a fraction of the real number of non-Reich Germans con- 
‘xripted into the German armed forces. Thus the OKH organization 
department reported that there were about 20,000 men from Alsace-Lorraine 
Serving in the field army on 1 March 1944, and the French government 
‘confirmed after the war that about 130,000 men in the age groups born 
1908/1914~27 had been conscripted from Alsace and Lorraine, 40,500 of whom 
‘had not survived. In Luxembourg, 8,500 men were conscripted, while 3,500 suc- 
‘cessfully escaped military service. Of those who were called up, 3,500 did not 
‘turn, In the former Belgian provinces of Eupen and Malmédy 8,700 men were 
conscripted, of whom 2,000 died in the war. In any comparison with the figures 
forthe field army, it can therefore be assumed that there were probably more 
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such men in the replacement army, the Waffen-SS or Luftwaffe formations, and 
the navy." 

‘Assuming that the organization department's report included only about 
16 per cent of the actual number of conscripts, the total number of men from, 
the annexed territories serving in the Wehrmacht in 19.44 was probably in the 
region of 763,000, that is to say about § per cent of the overall strength of the 
Wehrmacht. If we add some 37,000 Italian and Russian auxiliaries and about 
122,000men in‘foreign’ troop units, the total number ofnon-German troops rep- 
resented atleast 13 per cent ofthe actual strength of the Wehrmachtin mid-1944, 

“Thus men from the annexed and occupied territories made a substantial con- 
tribution to the fighting force, a contribution that is unfortunately reflected in 
the considerable losses they suffered. Many of these men, however, sought to 
avoid conscription and subsequent action, not least because of the insulting 
and contemptuous treatment they frequently received from their German in- 
structors and ‘comrades’.™ Terms of abuse such as Scheifsterreicher (crap 
Austrians) for men from the ‘Ostmark’, Windische, Tschuschn (wogs, rotten 
Slavs) oF Slovenen (Slovenes) for men from Lower Styria and Carniola, Wasser 
polacken (bog Polacks) for DVL category III recruits from Upper Silesia, 
Badoglianer (Badoglio’s boys) for Italian auxiliaries, etc. were all part of the 
‘agenda, so much so that the matter had to be raised specifically at conferences 
of replacement army officers responsible for training. The incidence of absence 

without leave and desertion increased so rapidly after the autumn of 1943 that 
all leave was cancelled for these recruits, a decision that was hardly likely to 
encourage active commitment to the cause of Germany's final victory’." 
‘Matters were even worse in the eastern army units composed of men from the 
various Russian ethnic groups, and among the Russian and Italian auxiliaries, 
whose willingness to act in that capacity declined as Germany suffered more 
and more defeats. The OKH organization department noted in November 1943 
that many reports from eastern army units confirmed that ‘as a result of the 
unfavourable development of the situation in the east, some Russian Hiteis were 
running away and others were becoming unreliable’. Similar reports were 


 GenStdH Org Abt, No. V3891/44 eh TL Ang. 26 May toy4esurvey of men fom territories 
incorporated inthe German Reich curently serving the field army, 98 | Mat 1044, RA-MA RH 
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from C-in-C south-west about unreliable Italian auxiliaries. The 
fubstantial cuts in war strength criteria could only be made, however, if the 
juxiliaries—who represented about 20 per cent of the nominal strength of a 
pew-style infantry regiment—could be persuaded to stay with their units.""* 
‘One indication of the increasingly obvious manpower shortages in the 
‘Wehrmacht is the proposal that Italian and Russian auxiliaries should change 
twas argued in all seriousness that ‘Russian auxiliaries will notrun away 
in Italy, any more than Italian auxiliaries will in Russia’,"** an assumption that 
‘unfounded in many cases, since many did not want to incur the odium 
‘of military collaboration in view of the impending defeat of the Reich. ** By the 
end of September 1943, only a few thousand volunteers from the former Italian 
army had reported for duty in the areas of Army Groups E and F.”” A further 
complication was that the German authorities were obviously not sure at first 
whether some of the men in their custody should be posted to German units or 
whether it would be more useful to offer them to the armaments industry in 
exchange for German workers. Eventually the balance between the number of 
Italian military internees accepted and the number of German workers released 
tipped more and more against the Wehrmacht as a result of the combined efforts 
ofthe industrial firms and the armaments minister, and it was decided to recruit 
ex-members of the Italian army as auxiliaries wherever possible. On 14 Septem- 
ber 1943, the organization department estimated that the army would probably 
need around 69,000 Italian auxiliaries.” Only a few days later, the officer dis- 
patched by the organization department to inspect German units in the Balkans 
noted in his report that the order to recruit Italian volunteers had come too late, 
as the transfer of prisoners to the Reich was already in full swing. Above all, the 
Italian drivers, in whom the German military authorities had been particularly 
interested, had already handed their vehicles over to German units and could 
‘note brought back.’ From the military leadership's point of view the absence 
of. clear statement of political intent was deplorable. ‘One cannot disarm the 
Italians today and rearm them tomorrow,’ wrote the organization department 
observer. So long as Mussolini was deposed and in custody, the German lead- 
ership considered that the best course was to intern the Italian army and employ 
™* OKH/GenStdH/Org Abt. (1), 26 Nov. 1943, employment of auxiliaries, BAMA RH 27% by 
{1 6s unreferenced document from the files of Org.Abt: OKH, comparison between a newsiyle 
lefty regiment and «reinforcement regiment: strengdh of «new-siyle infantry regiment as of 24 
‘eb 1444, German personnel: 3,114 plus 415 ausiliaries, BA-MA RH 2/1118 0. 28. 
sag ORE CenSi rg Abt), 26No. 19m on employment of tari, BA-MA RI 
IF Schreiber, ‘Die italienischen Militirinternierten’ 
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the men in the armaments industry, especially as it was initially hoped that 
this would release a sufficient number of German workers to serve in the 
Wehrmacht. The Duce’s release opened up the possibility of establishing units 
loyal to Mussolini. However, it became apparent at the same time that, despite 
the Italian workers allocated to it, the armaments industry was by no means pre- 
pared to give up substantial numbers of workers to the Wehrmacht. On the other 
hand, the German military staffs in the Balkans and the Aegean theatre realized 
that it was absolutely essential to reinforce their dwindling numbers with Italian 
auxiliaries. In the Peloponnese, 66 coastal batteries had been taken over from 
the Italians but only 11 of them were manned. At Durazzo, one company was 
defending a 9-km coastal strip, a positively absurd undertaking given the con- 
centration of British naval vessels at Brindisi. On the other hand, after the bru- 
tal way they had sometimes treated their former allies, the German military 
leaders can hardly have expected the Italians to join the German forces of their 
‘own free will.” In this context, the suggestion that it was inadvisable to recruit 
too many Italian auxiliaries because the dislike, indeed hatred, felt for the 
Italians in the occupied territories, especially Greece and Albania, might rub off 
on the Germans, must be regarded as a smokescreen.” 

‘The inadequate manning of German formations finally prompted represen- 
tatives of the OKH to make the surprisingly frank statement that the remaining 
forces must not be frittered away and that clear operational goals must be set: 
“We are not fighting now for the political future and the New Order in Europe, 
wwe are fighting for our lives. We can no longer afford to deploy our divisions in 
the wrong place, we have no more divisions to spare.’ An absence of funda- 
mental policy decisions, a lack of administrative coordination, and, lastly, set- 
vices at cross purposes, acting in a manner that was quite absurd in the military 
situation at the end of 1943, requisitioning ‘Italian booty’ without consulting the 
High Command, deliberately concealing and keeping silent about their swag, all 
‘combine to form a picture of the partial breakdown of traditional Germany 
‘military command structures in the south-east European theatre.” The picture 
also includes criminal conduct towards many members of the Italian forces on 
the part of Wehrmacht units. As in the east, so too in the south-east and later in 
the Italian theatre, the long duration of the war, a sense of constant and exces- 
sive physical and mental demands on both officers and men, and a brutal policy 
of extermination towards an enemy regarded as racially inferior led to organized 
acts of murder, attacks, and other excesses. In the case of the Italians, there was 
the additional factor of ‘betrayal’ by an ally and the perceived need to react. 
‘This was an excuse for behaviour that belied every concept of military honour. 
"Schreiber, ‘Die italienischen Militérinternierten’, 147 ff. 

© Report from general staff Maj. von Bagge (see n. 329). ™ Ibid., fo. 156. 

° Report on tour f inspection by general staff Ma. von Bagge:°A substantial part ofthe Boor, 
particularly motor vehicles, was seized by the Luftwaffe (including vehicles forthe sh 
section), as it had ordnance regiments whereas the army ordnance companies are still ved up of the 
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conduct undoubtedly also reflects a change in the internal structure of 
sue tin the second half of the war. ™ By the end of the war, about 
theo Ttalian military internees from the newly established formations of 
NS{Rs1) Republic’ created under fascist rule had been incorporated in 
i macht and Waffen-SS formations. The great bulk of the foreign troops 
Wing in the German forces undoubtedly consisted of former Soviet 
sefners of war and civilians. In 19gt, more or lss coinciding with the fst 
semes to stop starving Russian PoWs to death and put them to work in the 
epnan war economy instead, the first Cossack ‘centuries’ were formed 
Cisisting of former prisoners of war in the largely exposed areas behind the 
foes on the north, centre, and south fronts.” At the same time, Russian auxili- 
rs began ro be used, in the wake ofthe first combing-out of troops behind the 
fpes. In 1942) about $0,000 Soviet citizens, mainly Cossacks, Ukrainians, and 
‘White Russians, were employed in German military establishments behind the 
tines, Atthe end of December 1942, the formations and units already established 
were placed under the newly created General der Osteruppen in the Army 
High Command.” ‘The German advance to the Caucasus in the summer 
of 1942 provided an outstanding opportunity to secure the support of the 
tastern peoples of the Soviet Union. The after-effects of the October revolu- 
tion on the economic, cultural, and religious roots of these peoples had been 
particularly devastating, so that the authorities in Berlin could count on 
rectiving valuable support, including military support, in the area, Lastly, 
the Caucasus was outside the German sphere of interest, and there was con- 
sequently scope for establishing a degree of political and administrative 
seltgovernment with the help of the military administration. Thus, conditions 
were ripe for the recruitment of Turkestanis, North Caucasians, Azerbaijanis, 
Georgians, and Armenians, and by the end of the war between 170,000 and 
20000 of them must have served in formations and units attached to the 
Wehrmacht. Whereas in the Baltic states the authority to enrol members of 
thelocal population in volunteer units was vested in the Reichsfulhrer SS alone, 
inthe case of the eastern peoples of the Soviet Union it was initially the exclu- 
sive prerogative of the army. Only in 1944 did the SS begin to poach on these 
‘eserves. The Waffen-SS formations established in this way towards the end of 
bbb ‘as the Waffen-SS Mountain Brigade (1st Tatars), were relatively 
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‘The German leadership took the view that the purpose of these uni 

save ‘German blood’. This was a central consideration in the formation of eae 
in the east, even more than in the occupied territories in the west." The aul. 
aries, police escorts, and members of the Ostlegionen were needed primarily to 
cover manpower needs where as a result of combing-out operations there was 4 
shortage of rear-area troops and Wehrmacht security units. Once they had 
become an indispensable part of the army's establishment, it became increas- 
ingly clear that something would have to be done to satisfy their political aspira- 
tions as well as their material needs. Thus, the head of foreign armies cast section 
in the Army High Command wrote in a memorandum dated 25 November 1942 
that the Wehrmacht could not continue to expect these men to fight, like peas- 
ants, in return for ‘a scrap of bread’.”” In the winter of 1941/2, when millions of 
Soviet PoWs were dying of starvation and infectious diseases, the chance of 
material improvement was doubtless conducive to exploiting their antipathy to 
the Soviet Union and getting them to enrol on the German side. Only at the end. 
of 1942, with the prospect of a second defeat in the east and the increasing like- 
lihood of having to pursue a defensive strategy, did it gradually dawn on the 
German military leaders that more than purely material incentives would be 
needed to keep the Russian volunteers in the force. So in 1943, they embarked 
‘on the course that was to lead to the Prague Manifesto, the establishment of the 
Committee for the Liberation of the Peoples of Russia, and—too late—the for- 
mation of a Russian national army of liberation in November 1944. It must have 
taken a series of military defeats to humble many officers, who had long felt that 
it was ‘not exactly inspiring... to see these positively Mongoloid types in field- 
grey uniform’.”® However, the Osttruppen showed increasing signs of cracking 
‘up under the stress of retreat, and even in 1943 there was serious talk of dis- 
banding these units.” It became clear in the course of the discussion that the 
unreliability of these units was partly attributable to the fact that even now they 
were still not on a completely equal footing with similar German units. There 
‘were still substantial differences in respect of equipment and clothing. The Ger- 
man officers did not trust the volunteers, and sometimes even went so far as 10 
keep their weapons under lock and key.” 

‘One alternative would have been to transfer some members of Ostoruppen to 
German companies assigned to security duties. However, Russian volunteers 
already made up 30 per cent of their manpower and this would have meant 
increasing the proportion yet further and risking the loss of entire companies in 
the event of mass desertion. It was therefore finally decided to incorporate 
Osttruppen in existing divisions assigned to security duties in a ratio of 2:1, turn 
ing them into three-section infantry divisions. At the same time, Osttruppen began 
to be transferred to the west under exchange arrangements, in a ratio of 2:1- 
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even they realized thatthe homeland was nor going to be liberated fom 
poser rie dnd they were wal Boe Being accepted by their German ‘commenter 
nfter fighting side by side with them for two years in the east, many of the 
een vlunteets sought t0 avoid further military service by deserting. This 
Resend mainly nthe Oxtrappen, ess often amongausiliariesservingin supply 
‘eft and divsionalunits stationed behind the ines. Intheirase,there wasclarly 
Hipseremotionalbond;indeeditprovedsostronginsomethatitheldfastuntilthe 
ac end ofthe war.™ However, itmust not be overlooked that, with the German 
‘epeat,many Russian volunteers became more and more home-sick, They must 
vo have been increasingly aware of the fate that awaited them after the war. 
‘German instructionson the treatment of auxiliaries acknowledged this, probably 
intending to do so, in the following statement: “The Jews will never trust 
janti-Bolsheviksagain, they are hopelessly compromised.’ 
twas equally impossible in the west to strengthen the German skeleton staf 
gn’ units to any great extent, with the result that they became more and 
‘pore ofa burden on the divisions to which they had been assigned. "This prac- 
fice of replenishing units without regard to the motivation of the ‘foreign’ troops 
Nas one of the reasons why some formations failed to hold their ground in the 
ing that was shortly to break out on the invasion front. This was a testing 
time for the stamina of units, and the staff structure, weapons, equipment, and 
lack of mobility of many of the eastern battalions that had been incorporated 
into experienced divisions rendered them particularly unfit to meet the attacks 
‘ofthe forces of the western Allies." 
Inall, about a million Soviet citizens and troops served in German formations 
and units incorporated in them. In accordance with the order on local auxili- 
aries in the east (order 8000), issued by the chief of the army general staff in 
‘August 1942, the army identified four classes of volunteer: 


1. auxiliaries serving in German units (strength in May 1943: 400,000); 

2. police escorts, an auxiliary police force known by different names and 
organized by various army groups in the east (strength in May 1943:60,000 
10 70,000); 

3 security units behind the lines; 


‘mipied, OKH ordered the divisions in which eastern battalions had been incorporated to supply 
‘te decemary staff from thew own establahment and fill the gaps thes created in German unsts with 
‘Rawian auxiliaries, The result was precisely the kind of adulteration the OKH had originally 
‘Pecied a an unacceptable weakening of the fighting force. 
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4- combat units (Turkish battalions, Cossack units, and Crimean Tatar for- 
mations) (strength in May 1943: 170,000 to 250,000). 


Inaddition to these, there were 300,000 men employed as police escorts in Reich 
commission offices under the orders of the Reichsfuhrer SS, and Russian PoWs 
served in Luftwaffe anti-aircraft units on the home front.” Russian émigrés 
were recruited from Germany, France, Hungary, and Serbia to form a ‘Russian 
guard in Serbia’. This unit failed to live up to expectations, the members being 
generally too old and unreliable." 

In the Baltic states, Army Group North attempted to organize a general 
mobilization at the end of 1943."This seemed to be all the more advisable in that 
Estonia was in the process of becoming a military hinterland. The army wanted 
to form three Estonian divisions, but this project ran into trouble because the 
Reichsfuhrer SS alone had authority to recruit local volunteers.” The Waffen- 
SS formed the 20th Infantry Division (1st Estonian) but the army was unable to 
establish any Estonian formations.” The uncompromising manner in which 
the SS maintained its exclusive right to recruit in the Baltic states is all the more 
surprising in that its exclusive right of recruitment was certainly not so strictly 
observed in other theatres. The ethnic situation in the Baltic states, their rejec- 
tion of Russian rule, and possibly the myth of the old Teutonic Order, may have 
‘combined to support this attitude. 

“The Croatian army formations carried some weight, in numbers if not in 
combat strength." After the withdrawal of the Italian formations in the south- 
eastern theatre, the Wehrmacht was forced to rely more heavily than before on 
the help of the Croatian forces. As with the Osteruppen, so too with the Croatians 
the German leadership did not abandon its habitual ideological hauteur and 
neglect until the autumn of 1943, when the dramatically deteriorating military 
situation forced it to do so. Realizing that these units were not prepared to 
fight for the German cause alone, Hitler gave orders in September 1943 that the 
Croatians were to be promised that they would be required only to defend theit 
own country, and that there was no question of deploying them on the eastern 
or western fronts.” In all, 75,000 Croatian soldiers were to be transferred to the 
Wehrmacht and the Waffen-SS. They were assigned to the various Wehrmacht 
services and the Waffen-SS as follows: 


™ Hoffmann, Kaukasen, 47,49. 

© OKH/GenStdH/Org Abt, No. 10150, 30 uly 1943 r¢ AA decree Pol LM 2717 8,23 July 140+ 
BA-MA RH 2/831, fo. 175 

"Chief of general staff, Army Group North/Abs. la, No. 124/43 ¢:Kidos/Chefs., 30 Sept. 1943+ 
BA-MA RH 2/937, fo. 68. 

8 Maller-Hillebrand, Das Hee, i. 142. 
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1, Croatian infantry division 27,000 
+, Waffen-SS (Bosnian division) 24,000 
police 20,000 
} Dorrwatfe 3,000 
gNey 1,000 
Toual 75,000 


‘The German leadership also had the following regular troops of the Croatian 
arany at its , 


1. 8figer and mountain brigades 68,000 
2, Poglavnik bodyguards and Ustasha militia 22,000 
3. motorized units 4,000 

4 airforce 9,000 

5. railway security guard units 24,000 
6 police 12,000 
7. ecltalian army units 6,000 
8. additional reserve units, to be formed into security units 

Total 145,000" 


Other Legionsverbnde, such as the German-Arab 84sth infantry battalion 
or the Indian 9soth infantry regiment, were of little political—and even less 
military—significance."”” 

(d) The Expansion of the Waffen-SS 

In 1942, the Waffen-SS had already started to make the necessary infrastructure 
changes in preparation for a massive expansion of its ficld formations.’ 
Replacement units were formed, schools and independent training establish- 
ments were set up, and in 1943 the SS leadership was ready to embark on a major 
‘apansion of the Waffen-SS. It was still to a large extent barred from recruiting 
inthe Reich, as the Wehrmacht had first claim on men fit for military service and 
‘was on the watch for any possible poaching on its preserves. There was a hard- 
fought battle for volunteers after 1943, when the SS set out to raise six divisions 
ftom scratch within a few months. The mutual accusations of inadmissible 
intimidation of generally under-age schoolboys and members of the Hitler 
Youth reveal the increasing difficulties the Waffen-SS had to contend with in the 
‘second half of the war. They also show quite clearly that Waffen-SS officers and 
NCObs alike were absolutely convinced that their service would be the principal 
‘med force in Germany after the war. 

Instark contrast to the repeated assertion that volunteers were flocking to join 
‘tsranks, the Waffen-SS had to resort to threatening local boys—especially those 


TAA Zagreb telegram, No. 2702, | July 1043s BA-MA RM 79K fo. 461 
HPA‘G 19 IV, yo Sept. 1943, contribunon to war diary for the period s Feb. 1943-90 Sept 
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in Upper Silesia, for example, whose command of German was somewhat 
shaky—and forcing them to sign up, to substantiate its claim to ever-rising num. 
bers. Also, schoolboys were not at all pleased to hear the army being repeatedly 
run down by the Waffen-SS during recruiting drives in schools and pre-military 
training camps, and were not afraid to say so. Fellow-pupils who joined up were 
described as ‘candidates for death’, showing the extent to which the public was 
aware of the exceptionally high losses in the Waffen-SS. It is clear, in this con. 
nection, that the image of the Waffen-SS as an elite attack reserve force and the 
“fire brigade of the eastern front’ purveyed in the propaganda could be highly 
counter-productive. Young men said they would rather join the Luftwaffe, 
because as airmen they would be taken prisoner but as members of the SS they 
would be shot. The Waffen-SS sought to exploit the collective pressures at work 
in a small community to attract more young men, particularly in the Hitler 
Youth pre-military training camps. The conflict escalated when the head of the 
army personnel office, concerned about the next generation of army officers, 
asked Himmler to stop his men pressing boys into service in this way. Gottlob 
Berger, head of the SS main office, could hardly conceal his satisfaction in 
informing Himmler that he had some sympathy for the Wehrmacht’s request, 
since there were 130,000 volunteers in the entire Wehrmacht whereas the 
‘Waffen-SS, with only 5 per cent of the Wehrmacht's strength, could claim 60,000 
in each age group. He added, on an accusing note: ‘I also take the liberty of 
pointing out that a mood of cosmic despair prevails up there in the Wehrmacht 
High Command and the army personne! office, (a) because of the SS and the 
fablishment of SS divisions in general .. .and (6) because of the military 
situation in particular.” 

Himmler must have been pleased to hear this report of defeatist tendencies in 
the general army office at this point, when the head of army equipment and 
‘commander of the replacement army, General Fromm, had already been partly 
stripped of his powers because of his pessimistic observations on the military 
outlook. The Reichsfilhrer SS was to settle his account with the replacement 
army a year later, in July 1944. Berger also bemoaned the fact ‘that young men 
were by no means so keen to become soldiers’, He quoted a boy from the 
Hanover area as saying: ‘We don’t want war. We had, and still have, enough to 
at. Anyone who hasn't should carry on this war on his own,’ concluding with 
the pithy remark: “These are not just isolated instances, Reichsfiihrer!™° This 
was clearly a reference to the change in mood that began to be apparent in the 
wake of the defeats in the east and the increased ferocity of the Allied bombing, 
particularly among the very young who were about to be called up (those born 
1927-9). 

‘Those secking to secure the next generation of recruits for the army also 
sought to undermine the competition by forestalling Waffen-SS campaigns (© 


© Head of SS main office to Reichsfubrer SS, 1M Apr. 1943.2-3, BANS 7/1158. 
™ Tid. 4. 
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ect replenishments. The SS recruitment offices responded by classifying all 
information on the timing of recruiting drives mounted under the slogan “You 
too’, on grounds of competition. If an army recruiting officer managed to get 
‘sind of such plans, he could cut the ground from under the SS feet by arrang- 
jaghis own recruitment a day before the Waffen-SS event. A colonel in charge of 
i recruitment office explained to an SS officer, who claimed that it 
asthe Wehrmacht’s job to supply Waffen-SS replacements, that ‘Everyone was 
setting up their own army now. He was sick and tired of the whole business." 
The Waffen-SS must therefore have supposed that Wehrmacht officials were 
deliberately obstructing measures to replenish their formations. Himmler’s 
ims on the replacement army and the amalgamation of Waffen-SS and army 
reervitments shortly thereafter are compelling evidence, on the assumption that 
by 1943 at latest the Waffen-SS was on the way to becoming a “full-scale army’, 

Icite the following example here to show that there was considerable personal 
courage, perhaps even dangerous foothardiness, that the public had become 
aware of German crimes in the occupied territories, and that access to informa- 
tion on the subject was readily available. 


‘4 finally on ‘foreign’ volunteers 
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numbered about 300,000 in 1944, according to Himmler’s own estimates. The 
figure must have included about 37,000 Germanic volunteers.” These Waffen. 
SS sources of replacements dried up as the German lines moved steadily back 
into German territory. Worse still, as the end approached many non-German 
volunteers sought to rid themselves of the fatal stigma of collaboration by ter. 
‘minating their contracts prematurely or deserting. * So, to maintain its claim to 
represent an alternative to the army in terms of quality, the Waffen-SS had to 
obtain access by 1944 at the latest to the reservoir of recruits within the territory 
of the Reich, The following figures, submitted to Himmler at regular intervals by 
the SS inspector of statistics, show the astonishing increase in the Waffen-SS 
establishment up to the end of 1943. Figures for Waffen-SS strength at the end 
of the years in question are: 


1937 17,388 
1938 23,406 
1939 70,540 
1940 117,57 
1941 171,215 
1942 246,717 
1943 501,049 


to 30 June 1944 so4443"” 


It is clear from these figures that the Waffen-SS achieved its highest annual 
increase in 1943. Membership doubled and the number of formations rose to 
seventeen in the course of that year. A look at the respective strengths of indi- 
vidual divisions shows that there was no comparison between an SS division and 
a traditional army division in terms of strength.” On the one hand, the relations 
between officers, NCOs, and men were much better in SS units than in compa- 
rable army units. However, Berger had continued despite all opposition to 
expand the SS into a full-scale army, and from carly 1943 at latest there began to 
be a marked difference between the ‘old’ formations, that is to say the SS 


2% Wegner, Mir SS, 3274 

+ Muller-Hillebrand, Das Heer, id. 34, stimates the contribution from the various nations to 
the total number of Germanic volunteers st 37,967 (as of 31 Jan. 1944) distributed as follows: 
Norway, 3.878; Denmark, 5,00; the Netherlands, 18,473; Flanders (Belgium), 5,038; Wallonie 
(Belgium), 1812; Sweden, ior; Switzerland, s84; France, 2480. 

oF wegner, Mion-SS, 430 

% Thinincludes a nominal strength of 14,000 for the SS Death's Head’ division, which had ot 
reported any reeruit at this point. Germany amd the SecondMdd War, 1,827. 

Pe Inspector of statistics, Teb-No. 29/43 g Rs. 1 Mar. 1943, SS strength ay a 31 Dee 942 (wih 
reference to 1937), BA NS 19 new/2097; Institute for Statistical Studies, Tygb.-No. 71/448. Kdos. De 
KOM. 23 May tot, SS strength as at 31 Dec. 1943, BA NS 10/1474; Reichafuher SS Tost ft 
Statistical Studies, Tgh-No. Visolas gKdon—Ax. St SSi1g44—-Dr KK, 19 Sept. 1944 $8 
strength as at 30 Jone 1944, BANS 1971471 

tn a personal letter to SS-Obergruppenfirer Theodor Bicke, commander of the ‘Deah¥ 
Head’ division, Himmler informed him th the Faber has now defined and ordered a emerge%Y 
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ippen, i.e. units at the disposal of the police, and the new divisions, 
iy those created after 1943. Clearly the SS leadership was, even at this 
parole no longer able to mect the need for officers inthe new formations 
caf lowering it standards considerably.” It proved even more dificult, as 
vio penton t0 find replacement officers for the suuldinaional Germanic 
Pe jon and Waffen-SS divisions, As the German sphere of influence began to 
diy and itbecame politically impossible ro satisfy the desire for national inde- 
‘gence thathad been the volunteers’ strongest motive fr joining the German 
gents, may foreign’ members of the Waffen-SS realized they had no chance of 
ping an active part in a German-Le liberation oftheir countries. Moreover, 
Barr service on some foreign front reduced them, not unreasonably, £0 the 
‘of German mercenaries in the eyes of their fellow-countrymen.”” 
y precarious for the SS leadership was the expansion of command 
‘This was felt 10 be unavoidable in view of the increasing number of 
Mafer-SS divisions, especially as there had been constant complains ever since 
the beginning of the war that the military achievements of SS units fighting with 
my units were undervalued. The establishment of the Waffen-SS General 
Command had a highly politcal and propaganda purpose in addition to its 
immediate military objective. A great many experienced officers and general 
saf officers were needed to man the new command, and it was no longer pos- 
sible to recruit them from the seriously depleted ranks of the ‘old SS division: 
Himmler rejected any regular transfer of army officers on ideological ground 
te may have feared that the advent of ‘bourgeois reactionary” officers might 
estoy the inner stability of his ‘Black Corps’. Nevertheless, by the late summer 
‘of 1944 the general chief of staff in seven of the thirteen SS corps was an army 
stfcer." Gottlob Berger had even more ambitious plans in mind, however. In 
February 1943, he proposed to Himmler that the necessary communications 
nits be set up in good time, in preparation for the SS army that would have to 
teed inthe oenesbe four, Rergr bad worked out away to ok the 
to approach the general army office again that not only casts a highly ilu- 
sing ight on the decision-making proces in entra res ofthe Naz state 
‘att tows quite clearly the svowedly politica function ofthe Waffen-SS in 
ficou eel tie. Regs bed been a plon o acue the capt of 
Dr Nagel, state secretary in the Reich postmaster-general’s department, who 
the happened vo be an Obersturmbannfubrer inthe SS reserves and thus had 
Ettonal reason to lend a sympathetic ea to requests fom the SS. Speer 
lat described Himmler’s practice of conferring actual and honorary SS tiles 
oon in key positions in Reich ministries as a strategy for acquiring covert 
i gtesin other centres of power in the regime.” Thus, Nagel complied with 
equest to form a communications regiment staffed by members of the 


tit me oo wlephonecomeritions betwen ihe Fer and SS Obereurrenfes 
"ities mapa ee a 1943, 00 the creation of two new divisions. BA NS 
4 319M 
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Reichspost and supplied with Reichspost equipment. Asa sop to the vanity of 
the Reich postmaster-general, who had been bypassed in this ates 
regiment was to be named the Olmesorge regiment. Berger persuaded Hi 
to approach the postmaster-general himself, after first obtaining Hitler, 
approval. In no circumstances must it become known that he and Nagel fag 
already agreed in advance on the detailed arrangements for the new regiment 
Berger kept a final trump up his sleeve to win the support of Himmler himself 
for this enterprise: he pointed out that, even if the plan for an SS army did not 
‘materialize, it would be possible with these communications units to control the 
whole of the Reich communications system in the event of disturbances of any 
kind.” 

‘Now that it planned to become the military spearhead of the Reich, the 
Waffen-SS had of necessity to abandon its image as a Teutonic Order, More- 
over, its development into a highly mechanized full-scale army depended on 
complete control of the replacement system. Himmler’s attack on the H6uki- 
srenadierdivisionen, the people's infantry divisions to be formed in July 1934, 
makes it clear that he had long intended to secure command over the replace. 
‘ment army. The events of 20 July afforded an ideal opportunity to achieve this 
ambition.””* 


©” ReichsfUhrer SSthead of SS main office, CDSSHA/Be/Dr/VS-Teb.No. 137/43 #Kdos, 19 
Feb, 1943, BANS 193871, 
 Krocner, ‘Priedrich Fromm’, $71. 
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seving se tasks with a minimum of men In chese few words on 9 Decem- 
411 $0" Maj. Gen. August Winter, the chief of staff of Army Group E in Greece, 
219 ne central problem of military command atthe turn of 1944-! 
ary leadership of the’Third Reich realized, even during the months 
the invasion in Normandy, the collapse of Army Group Centre, and 
geceding at las in Romania, thatthe Reich's manpower reserves would no 
aes Ta auffcient for a protracted war. Ever since the beginning of 1943 the 
vg SS had been complaining about the ‘mood of cosmic despair’ that had 
‘the Wehrmacht High Command, the General Army Office, and other 
alagencies as a result of the rapidly deteriorating military situations by 1044 
sea had spread not only to the replacement training army but also to the front- 
tne woop: Hitler's hold-on slogans had evidently, since the beginning of the 
far been based no longer on the hope thatthe provision of new formations or 
Tmespected relief offensive would bring about a turn in the war, but on imagi- 
tary reserves of performance fed by the unbroken fighting strength of the 
‘Geman soldier and by draconian punishment for those who failed when it 
came to the test. 
itseems that those in charge in the replacement training army, whose duty it 
yas to manage the shortage of personnel and provide training behind the front 
lie with inadequate equipment, realized more than anyone else the hopeless- 
tess oftheir task. It was no mere chance that the leading figures in the army’s 
roistance came from their ranks. Not everywhere among the leader- 
ship was there self-deception and loss of a sense of reality when, in the face 
of emerging disaster, attempts were made to keep the increasingly creaking 
machinery of personnel and material reinforcement going by means of call-ups 
tad replacements. In February 1944 the commander of military area VII 
(Munich) informed the commanding officers and agency heads, the town 
commandants, and garrison chiefs of the outcome of the talks, and of the 
demands with which he had been sent home from an army area commanders’ 
Conference in Berlin with the chief of army armaments and commander of the 
training army. His report on the general situation painted an 
nae picture of the hopeless position of the Reich: “The hour at which I 
Worries Fenty oahere be wasloubandly avery ections Conor filled with 
inne) tbOut the present and with worries about the future.’ After this sombre 
rib is Feferences to impending retaliation weapons and the already 
exhaustion of the Soviet adversary were little more than propaganda 


Np. ‘SS/Chef des SS-Hauptamtes/CdSSHA/Be/Ra, VS-Tgb.No. pKdos., 11 
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camouflage. In view of the continuing air raids, at least those in the Wehrmacht 
should communicate to the population of the homeland some confidence and 
hence the will to hold out: “The public, as we can proudly assert, believes in uy 
and trusts us. We should try at all times to justify this trust in all difficult situa, 
tions, whether during air attacks or in other catastrophic situations.” A few day, 
earlier, Lt. Col. Fritz von der Lancken, one of the officers active in the resistance 
within the General Army Office, addressing personnel officers (Ila) of the 
OKH, had made matters crystal clear where the training of officers was con. 
cerned: ‘The Fuhrer demands that the entire officer corps stand by his side to 
the very end,”* 

During the first half of 19.44 the heads of the replacement training army were 
fighting on several sectors of the internal front. Even at the beginning of the year, 
in other words before the disasters of the summer, the monthly losses of the 
army in the field amounted to over a quarter-million men.’ With foresight a 
start had been made in the autumn of 1943 on creating a ‘human reserve’ from 
older age groups. In the winter of 1943/4 the 1889-93 groups were called up and 
preparations made for the call-up of even earlier years (back to 1884). However, 
it soon became clear that of those aged 51-5 only some 20 per cent (about 
430,000 men) would be suitable for Wehrmacht service. Some 30 per cent would. 
probably prove unfit for military service, and over a million were thought to be 
in reserved occupations." The state of health of the oldest and youngest (1927 
vintage) recruits was classified by those responsible as giving cause for concern, 
‘The dramatically changing age structure of the replacement training army was 
acquiring growing significance for its military usefulness. By the time it became 
clear that the number of those unfit for service, or temporarily unfit for service, 
would reach a level which seriously threatened to jeopardize manpower replace- 
ment for the Wehrmacht, the war situation had already taken such a disastrous 
turn that the military leadership back home no longer dared, as it still had in 
1942, to be frank about the situation. In view of the compliance shown by the 
military elite over the preceding years and the lack of support that those who 
dared remonstrate received from their comrades, there now spread among the 
organizational experts—who, because of their special insight into the internal 
conditions in the army, tended to be rather sceptical—on the one hand resign- 
tion, and on the other resistance, taken to its ultimate consequence, against 8 
regime that in ruthlessly pursuing its criminal aims was beginning to destroy the 
whole basis of its own people’s lives. In order, faced with the dramatically rising 
Josses, to continue to pursue the principle of getting all potential ‘fighters’ tothe 
front and replacing them in turn with ‘less militarily useful’ men, the earliet 
criteria for suitability for service inevitably had to be lowered. 

* Wehrkreis VIUGruppenieiter la, Munich, 7 Feb. 1944, commanders’ conference, 15 Feb. 104+ 
BA-MARH $3-77v85,f08. 1-11 mt 
Moe mecting with IA-officials, 4 Feb. 1944 in Dappel, BAMA 

* OKWAWEACH.GR, + 0.4. (presumably Sept. MA RW 6. 6. 
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remedy this state of affairs, when it could 
feapons noran adequate number of exper 


Inti the SS,’ adding that the setting-up of the Wehrmacht in the “German 
Seung must take place under the control ofthe SS."" Himmler was already 
‘tout to seize control of the replacement training army when the evente et 2, 
4 1944 provided the Nazi leadership with a welcome excuse for depriving the 
tyand more especially the army, of access to the basis ofits existence, 
business of personnel replacement, ata time when Speer was already in 
‘atrol of the crucial areas of material: ‘equipment for the Wehrmacht services. 
Jor from rivalries with the Waffen-SS, increasing losses through friction 
Mat ffom the separation of operational control between she OKW 
(Retmachs High Command) and OKH (Army High Commmand) theatre of 
"~ This wiggered power-struggles that, especially under the conditions of « 


ened” taal  amade the point that cooperation withthe Hitler Youth should be extended and 
et ORW Ne Reichsfihrer SS/Chef des SS- 
3721/43 geh. WFSuOrg. (II), 3 Sept. 1943 and 
TSS Ong cSSHA Be WeVS-Tgh No. 991343 ge 1B See. 1943, BANS 19,060 4 
*seQherembeanne Wade aseie yee ian BANS ns 
ia "s conversation with Hitler, 7 Sept. 1943, BA NS 19/1446. 
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war on several fronts, led to considerable friction. While the army groups in the 
south-west (Army Group C) and west (Army Group D) were receiving 
substantial reinforcements in the spring of 1944, largely through direct orders 
from Hitler, the army in the east was increasingly losing blood.'? i 
reduced nominal strengths the unfilled vacancies in the east amounted tonearly 
700,000 even before the opening of the Soviet summer offensive."” As early 9 
the beginning of May 1944 ambassador Eberhard Ritter, the foreign ministry's 
liaison officer at the OKW, reported to Ribbentrop that in the east replacements 
were being directed only to the spots ‘where the creation of a point of main effort 
for an enemy attack was identified’.'* 

Equally serious were the feuds about the share-out of replacements among the 
different Wehrmacht services. The general Wehrmacht office had, ever since the 
days of the Reichswehr, been responsible for replacements throughout the 
‘Wehrmacht. At the beginning of 1943 the OKW had used the growing loss of 
power of the chief of army armaments and commander of the replacement train- 
ing army to set up a Wehrmachtersatsamt, a Wehrmacht replacement office, 
headed by General Friedrich Olbricht, at the same time chief of the General 
Army Office. The navy and Luftwaffe however suspected, since even subordinate 
levels in the replacement organization were staffed predominantly by army off- 
ccers, that their requirements were not always treated on merit. As the weight a 
‘Wehrmacht service carried also depended to a not inconsiderable degree on the 
number of its personnel, the Luftwaffe and Navy High Commands, and indeed 
theWehrmacht High Command as well, tended to hold back information on per- 
sonnel strength."” This practice increased during the second half of the war 
‘when, owing to the war situation, the two smaller services had progressively more 
personnel at their disposal than they were able usefully to employ. Small wonder 
then that even historical researchers, trying to arrive at more or less reliable data, 
‘on the strength of the Wehrmacht services and of the Wehrmacht as a whole, have 
concluded (especially in connection with conditions during the second half of 
the war) that the relevant figures were deliberately not compiled. 

‘Though greatly impeded by these structural frictions within the military 
apparatus, the replacement organization found itself faced with the task, after 
1942, of organizing makeshift expedients that, though on the surface and for a 
while they did ensure the Wehrmacht services the numbers they needed, 
resulted less and less in an improvement in quality or even the stabilization of 
© H.Ge. Byatt Feb. 1944681200 men at 1 Mar. 1949: 724,719 men; H.Gr, Cat 1 Be. 1948 

5, Mar. 1944: 190572 mens OKH/Org Abt md, BAMA RH 2194151013 
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existing Jevel of fighting strength. This was as true, for instance, of the 
be ng use of Young women in staff posts, freeing male personnel for front- 
igre Me sit was of the compulsory enlistment ofthe population of terri 
ine in the Reich. So as not to jeopardize the inner cohesion 
rories inch more than 5 to 8 per cent of their strength had to come from this 
of egeneous rou of ethnic Germans’ In 44 more and more members of 

eeroBtip tried t0 avoid serving in German uniform by disregarding call- 
sis 8th desertion, and by self-mutilation.” eaten 
Lor inning of 1944, if not before, those responsible realized that, both 
ig beWehrmacht and in the war industry, any recruitment latitude the Nazi 
Bjme might have enjoyed in its sphere of power had long been exhausted 

‘any justifiable measure. Only through a total effort by every individual, 
oe voluntarily or extracted by the threat of draconian punishment, could the 
fal catastrophe be delayed by a few more months. 

"a wry comment whispered in the final months of the regime, that ‘final 
sicory i inevitable, we must all believe in it, reveals the leaden fatalism with 
‘ihich the majority of the population accepted that they were at the mercy of 
their own and the enemy's conduct of the war." Hiter’s directive No. 52 of 28 
January 1944 made it clear, in military language, that following the ultimately 
successful Allied landing at Nettuno near Anzio, which was scen as a prelude to 
the assault on the Reich's own frontiers, the Nazi leadership regarded the strug- 
ide within as equal in importance to the external battle. “The fight must be hard 
and merciless, it said, ‘not only against the enemy, but against all officers and 
units who fail at this decisive hour." 

‘The principle of strategic defence by which the Wehrmacht leadership, faced 
with a rapidly deteriorating situation, had tried at least since 1942 to lend its 
decisions a certain subjective sense came to an end with the Casablanca 
Conference, and certainly no later than the summer of 1944 when the Reich's 
last teritorial rump cards had been played. 

With every month that protracted the war, the Wehrmacht leadership was 
increasingly becoming an accomplice of a criminal system that was also waging. 
is war of destruction against its own people. ‘Lead-swinging’ and ‘rear-area 
‘mndrome’ became a symptom of despondent refusal whose causes must be 
‘ought not so much in politically motivated resistance as in the physical and 

ical overtaxing of individuals under war conditions.” ‘Totalization 

1 Sendo, Frauen; Seidler, Frauen. 
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of the war—which, unlike in the First World War, people could only dodge to 
limited extent but never finally escape—with few exceptions weakened any 
direct expression of dissent and, asa reaction, created disaster-conditioned lon, 
alties from which the regime benefited. Whereas until 1942 the Nazi leadership 
had used the formula of ‘total war’ not so much to step up the repression of the 
whole population as to give a propaganda boost to fading expectations of vic. 
tory, after the unsuccessful attempt on Hitler's life on 20 July 1944 a ‘total’ grip 
‘om all sectors of the public was central tothe efforts of the Party, judiciary, and 
police. 

‘The consequences of the assassination attempt on 20 July for the structure of 
the military replacement system—the takeover of the replacement training 
army by Himmler, the appointment of Goebbels as ‘Fubrer’s plenipotentiary 
for the total mobilization of resources for war’, and finally the Nazi Party’s role 
in the organization of the defence of the Reich and of German ethnicity—all 
represent such a clear watershed in the way the Wehrmacht’s personnel devel- 
oped during the Second World War that it seems proper to devote a separate 
section to this final phase, that of the death throes of the Third Reich. 


thinned through death, injury, and sickness. The disparity between the fighting forces and the great 
‘number of Groops employed behind the lines has increased to such an extent that it threatens to 
become not just a military problem but a psychological one as well It was known in the last war as 
the “back-at-base™ problem. The term has gone out of me but the problem remains, lam deter- 
‘mined to restore the fighting strength ofthe fighting front with the most ruthless methods and to 
break any resistance to the orders isnued in this connection with draconian punishments.” 

® Ata training session for chairmen of special courts in the summer of 1944 the Reich ministry 
‘of justice pointed to the phenomenon of epidemic war offences’. The text ofthis talk was, via the 
‘RIM information service’, ro be brought to the notice of a broad circle of judges. BA R 2/601 
(0.4. initalled: 12 Aug. 1944). The concept in itself reveals a new nature among the potential groups 
of offenders. The definition chosen leaves no doubt—the whole nation is meant: ‘Often therefore 
these are not active criminal characters (professional and habitual criminals), but unstable, insuff- 
ciently morally robust elements who represent the bulk of those commiting the epidemic wartime 
offences (situational and opportunist offenders). For all that they are no less dangerous, for theit 
‘number is almost unlimited. Their backbone must be stiflened with hard punishments from the 
start, as the deterrent effect is far greater on them than it ison active criminal characters.” 


Conclusion 


pw before Goebbels seized on the slogan of ‘total war to prepare his own 
EVEN Pv an ever greater effort and to assure Germany's enemies of the Nazi 
oblc aflexible determination to see the conflict through, the Reich was 
regime’ Multitude of problems that were past solving. As yet this was appreci- 
fing py asmall number of initiates, while the Vlkgenossenled as they were 
{na leash of propaganda and censorship, realized it only after the disaster of 
Shingrad. The faral developments that lay ahead of Nazi Germany, scotching 
Shope of final victory’, were beginning to be evident at an early stage in the 

‘ingly troublesome control of the occupied territories, the progressively 
wor difficult management of the war economy, and the ever more hopeless 
‘fons to recruit military personnel and industrial manpower. There were many 
ons forthe failure of the Third Reich, One of the major ones was the coun- 
tyr inadequate economic and labour resources, compared to Nazi Germany's 
toundless goals. These conflicts—as emerges from the contributions to the 
resent volume—were not to be resolved, least of al by hasty improvisation or 
[arealistic expedients that took the place of self-critical reflection and rational 
‘isis management. This was further compounded by the increase in severity of 
ttemethods of rule over those who had to live under German occupation—and 
indeed also over the German population at home. This will be shown more 
dearly in Volume IX of the present series, devoted to an examination of German 
domestic policy during the Second World War. In the German Reich's desperate 
siuation, which was screened by trumpeting the slogan of ‘total war’, the 
‘raional, inhuman, and criminal character of the Nazi regime was becoming 
‘unmistakable, 

After the failure of Operation Barbarossa in December 1941, ifnot before, the 
‘Third Reich found itself in military terms on a slippery slope. When the Axis 
towers declared war on the United States of America, finally turning the mili- 
‘uy confct Hitler had triggered in Europe in September 1939 into a world war, 
the German leadership ‘took the bull by the horns’ without making any sober 
‘wesment of its already waning strength oF the strategic options still open to it. 
dentorward Hitler's decisions were governed not by euphoria, which for all 

‘new (though questionable) successes on the eastern front was to flare up 
{ex only once again, but by unacknowledged helplessness. His stubborn 
tepstt® the disastrous motto of ‘all or nothing’ may have been consistent for 
ta ya himself. By then he was seen by most of the world public asa war crimi- 
aren, YUld one day be called to account. Rumours of unimaginable mass 
Aly bc pin the German sphere of power, for which the Fuhrer must ulti- 
bg cena! fesPonsible, had become certain knowledge. He had therefore 
10 be a possible negotiating partner for the anti-Hitler coalition, 
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which demanded nothing less than unconditional surrender. As a meanwhile 
luckless general he was less and less in a position to check the reverses now hap 
pening on all fronts, or to face realities. He hid himself away in a headquarters 
far from the blazing industrial plants and residential areas of the Reich, concen. 
trating on switching around his military formations, whose defeats induced in 
him not reflection but outbursts of fury at their ‘failure’ or ‘treason’, 

Blind obedience was demanded by the dictator not only of his own people, 
butalso of his satellites. He denied them the right to find a way out of their hope. 
less situation by timely negotiation with the Allies. The “all or nothing’ slogan 
applied also to them, and if they refused to obey they were—as far as German 
means of enforcement were still adequate—kept within their alliance with the 
Reich by force. This meant a further squandering of the Wehrmacht’s forces, 

‘Within Germany, Hitler's authority was still unshaken. Criticism, derision, 
and doubts were aimed at his paladins. The public would probably have fol- 

lowed the dictator even without the growing terror against ‘dissidents’ and with- 
out the intensifying propaganda. It was only too eager to grasp at every straw. To 
the very end the people shared the faith of the regime's representatives in mira- 
cle weapons, or in unexpected turns within the anti-Hitler coalition, and was 
still nurturing hopes of a painless conclusion to the war or even of final victory, 
‘What Thamer calls ‘seduction and violence’, typical of Nazi domestic policy, 
lent a stability to Hitler's rule until the very final months of the war such as 
the Kaiser's Germany had not known. The Allies’ expectations that they could 

wear down the Germans by carpet bombing and propaganda proved a 

miscalculation. 

Despite a growing war-weariness and a longing for peace the bulk of the 
German population stood loyally by the regime. Admittedly there was no alter- 
native to its readiness for sacrifice—other than the dangerous road of resistance 
or desertion. Even in this situation the great majority of the troops felt bound by 
the oath they had sworn to Hitler, and the home front regarded it as its duty to 
‘supply the Wehrmacht with the tools it needed to finish its job. Increasingly, the 
struggle was seen as the defence of the homeland against the Soviet enemy. Fear 
of ‘the Bolsheviks’, ceaselessly orchestrated by German propaganda, was real; 
‘or was it unfounded. As for the conflict with the Western powers, it was not s0 
much fear as defiance and deep-seated resentment that dominated German 

inds. The ideological conflict with the western democracies was losing its 

importance towards the end of the war, whereas contempt for the eastern enemy 
intensified to the point of widespread apprehension, 

‘The regime was able to rely on its own population's determination to hold out 
whenever it called for further restrictions and sacrifices. True enough, people 
had been spared any serious inroads on their accustomed lifestyle as long 85 
possible, always at the expense of the conquered countries. Hitler, by means of 
bribery and enforcement, had deliberately avoided the kind of development that 
‘occurred during the First World War, when dissatisfaction, misery, and despair 
had erupted in public criticism, demonstrations, strikes, and disorder. The 
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‘ofsiphoning up all not yet fully exhausted resources for waging a ‘total 
eS by Goebbels on 18 February 1943 and admittedly practised 
$3 pestantly—not only met with acceptance after the shock of Stalingrad but 
sat was sen a8 the only option let. However, no clear ideas existed any 
oe rebeheptatels por eyalen ananassae 
to the numerous Personal, ‘economic, and mili lems. 
xd y 1944 toa war was once again ivoked by Speer, Hine, and 
Gortbes. Indeed the Reich propaganda minister personally undertook, 3s 
Bich plenipotentiary for the total mobilization of resources for war’, to raise 
astmanpower reserves it was suspected there still were for the Wehrmacht and. 
jx the armaments industry. However, this merely gained the Nazi regime a 
foxponement and rendered possible a last mobilization ofall availabe person- 
seland material forces—though these were thrown usclessly into a struggle that 
‘ould no longer be won, resulting in a ruthless pillaging of the human potential 
{ee populating the next generation. The technical and scientific achievements 
sociated with this final desperate upsurge were, taken by themselves, impres- 
sive. But they were bought dearly with the health and the lives of millions of 
fn wk, prions ebepeyte concenrton-camp inmates. Yet even 
is fort only postponed Germany would have to throw 
terselfon the mercy, or otherwise, of the victors. 
Generally, the ‘total war’ resulted in an all-round harshening, forced by the 
sivation and directed against Germany's own Vélksgenosten, her allies, and all 
‘tenations that had come under German rule in the course of the war. The Nazi 
Tee blo en Sing fr ome ei |, and was disinclined to be 
oT 
In Germany's relations with the occupied countries international law was by 
then playing only a minor role—mostly only to the extent to which it suited the 
Reich's interests. In so far as, with regard to the Slav nations, the Germans had 
‘ocunilaterally abrogated it altogether, they were using it merely to legitimize 
demands imposed more of less brutally on the authorities of the countries con- 
cerned. In fact, what mattered to them was not just the obedience that in the 
view an occupying power was entitled to demand, but also the unim- 
‘ded access to the subjected countries’ material and manpower resources, to 
nh victor was allegedly entitled. Even where arguments of international 
Pot ptsesve apace ratte i Seish Bosbeviam” Gorveen 
‘common. against‘) o 
rarmpah the fonts were to be matched by an economic contribution tothe 
reag the Ron-combatant states within the German sphere of power. Their own 
or interests were of no concern. For the time being, German means of 
wn i"® Power were sufficient to overcome resistance and enforce Germany's 
refatstown nVolumevVt,Hitlerhad no intention of aking decisions about 
Sedene sao the conquered countries before the end ofthe war. That was to 
the hoped-for ‘final victory’, when the German Reich would be in 
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an unassailable great-power position. Until then the dictator contented himself 
largely with interim arrangements, some of which revealed his intentions bus 
Were not yet definitive, and which, so long as a German victory was within the 
realm of the possible, represented an effective means of exerting pressure, This 
affected occupation policy to a varying extent, rendering it subject to a great 
many improvisations and often making it the subject of contention even on the 
German side. Any need for clarification, however, came up against Hitler's lack 
of interest. The Fuhrer was concentrating on running the war, and was less and 
less approachable on other issues. 

Hitler had not thought it necessary to combine rule over the occupied 
countries with a political concept that might have been acceptable to them, This 
would not have been possible without limiting German demands, and that 
Hitler was unwilling and indeed because of his ideological position unable 
to do. Proposals for fundamental, or even tactically limited, changes in occu. 
pation policy were rejected by him as alleged admissions of weakness. Mean. 
while the impression that the way the occupied territories were being treated 
was not serving their own aims was gaining ground with nearly all occupation 
‘Tegimes. 

‘The same was true of the administrative structures imposed on the occupied 
‘countries: these had often been based on the assumption of a short war. They 
Were not, as would have been logical, adapted to a changing situation, and in 
consequence did not even match up to changing German requirements. Hitler's 
quick fixes for the growing number of problems consisted not in an improve- 
ment of the working conditions of the existing institutions—which he himself 
had set up—but in the appointment of ever-new commissioners and plenipo- 
tentiaries who enjoyed his confidence and who, in the interest of local successes, 
radically overrode existing competences and general political points of view. Vir- 
tually all occupation authorities were exposed to a continuous erosion of their 
authority, which needlessly complicated their governing of the occupied coun- 
ties and gave rise to endless conflicts over areas of competence. The occupied 
territories, where conditions were not yet finally ordered, were especially suited 
to a transfer of the inner-German power-struggle to the periphery, a struggle 
that, at the expense of the traditional ministerial departments, was to the advan- 
tage of Speer and, even more so, Himmler. The only exception were the territo- 
ries incorporated de ure or defacto into the Reich, where the Gauleiters, as Reich 
governors or heads of civil administration, were able thanks to the special orders 
they had been given—'Germanizing’ their territories within a mere ten years— 
to establish their own rule. 

Just as momentary decisions and improvisation were increasingly becoming 
the rule in the military sphere, so exploitation of the occupied countries was 
judged by quick results. There was scarcely any interest on the German side 
in long-term planning such as would have been advisable in view of the un- 
welcome prolongation of the war. Basically the German top leadership was 
interested only in making sure that domination over the occupied countries 
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jned secure in the face of spreading resistance, and that imposed delivery 
of raw materials, industrial products, contributions, foodstuffs, and 
aapower were supplied, at least approximately, to the occupying power. This 
Marinved to work ON @ major scale for a considerable time—though usually 


ings against detained culprits as unsuitable methods, to be faded out in 
favour of mass execution of hostages or arbitrarily determined reprisal victims, 
preferably Communists, Jews, and Roma. Neither method proved successful, 
nor did the intensification of punitive methods continually demanded by Hitler. 
‘This demand was met, despite occasionally voiced misgivings, by the military 
authorities as well. But Hitler continued to be suspicious. He was deeply con- 
‘inced that the military did not understand policing tasks, and that the SS alone 
wwasable to ensure the necessary order in the occupied territories. Although the 
‘SSpproved just as helpless as the military, at least it did not have to answer for its 
activity. was even able to build on the army's experience of the uselessness of 
shooting hostages, and went further along the road already chosen for the main- 
{tenance of internal security—the deportation of actual and potential opponents 
ofthe occupying power to prisons and concentration camps. Military courts— 
where this was not, as on Soviet territory, ruled out altogether—could deal with 


loved the same principle as the police measures within the German sphere of 
Power—the shortage of German security forces was to be compensated for by 
‘Mtless terror. This was directed not only at the ‘bandits’, who were difficult to 
PPrebend and who, if caught, were mostly ‘finished off” without legal proceed- 
RP: but also—and there was no legal provision permitting this—against arbi- 
inci Pfetmed ‘bandits’ helpers’ and sympathizers. Hitler had authorized the 
mnuib® of women, children, and old people inthis category. Atrocities com- 

through ‘excessive zeal’ were not to be punished by superior officers, 
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though these had to answer for any lack of radical action. German 
involved, in all territories, a multiplicity of excesses and crimes, 
foe ac ad fury after losses on their own side but also, unthinking’ 
‘fom racial hatred, contempt for human life, and sadism. Now and again Rd 
the troops threatened to get out of control, senior military command, were 
‘compelled to intervene. 
[The fact was that the decline of German rule was not tobe halted in any ofthe 
CKeuPled territories, not even withthe ‘most rigorous’ methods. This had die 
‘economy, dependent as this often: 


occupation 
commit 


‘economic exploitation by the ocey, 
rt facilities and factory installa. 
where they were not already being 
forces. The compulsory call-up of 


‘against a development that would, 
interest 


In spite of the bottlenec! 


that German industry 
foreshadowed the end of 
Germany's ability to wage war—and even a furious collection of booty at the last 
moment could not prolong this to any marked extent. Without the ‘hefty swig 
from the bottle’ (to use Goebbels's words) that the Reich had “granted itself” 
in the occupied countries, the Second World War would scarcely have been 
feasible for Germany for as long as it in fact lasted, 

Although the exploitation of the occupied territories brought some tempo 
rary relief, albeit at the price of excessive occupation costs and imposed loans 
the central problem of the German war economy remained the same after the 
‘Second World War began—to what extent could or should the overall economy 
bbe readjusted to armaments needs? Until the beginning of 1942 there was N0 


‘otal war’ but throttled back after 
towards the end of 1941. The world 


which Hi 
‘egured «radical reorganization of German armaments ooh 


texmined by the needs and demands of the forces—a further argument in 


qaiste® Speer and his role in armaments policy move tothe centre of atention, 

Surprise appointment of the architect impressed a particular stamp on the 
German war economy during the second half of the conflict. The era of the 
amaments miracle’ is undoubtedly linked to his name. The much-discussed 
fisston of how personalities affect history, and about the limits there are to 
redom of action or the constraints conditions impose, emerges with particular 
tiv inthe fed of armaments policy. In Spec's ise to the position ofthe e- 
feance tt Powerful man in Germany and Hitler's possible successor, the signi- 
Denon te concentration of power (the rational) cannot be separated from his 
Was neay lationship with Hitler (the irrational). Thus the armaments minister 

‘ether ‘the puppet of the big capitalists’ or of the armaments industry, nor 
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the unthinking slave-driver meeting the armaments wishes of the dictator, His 
personal success lay in his successful mediation between the two spheres, 

“This success had to be measurable primarily in armaments output.’To over- 
come stagnation in manufacture, Speer backed the system of entrepreneurial 
self-management, the beginnings of which had been introduced in the ar- 
maments industry by his predecessor Todt. With the help of engineers and 
industrialists Speer achieved an astonishing increase in productivity. His 
comprehensive rationalization did admittedly lead to opposition and losses in 
private industry. The prerequisite for his consensus with the industrialists 
was the suppression of the military command economy and of state control in 
production. Speer's armaments managers largely replaced bureaucrats and 
‘Wehrmacht officers in the direction of the war economy. Private enterprise thus 
gained a large measure of autonomy in the face of the primacy of politics in 
return for submitting to Specr’s armaments targets. Eventually it was mainly the 
‘engineers and technocrats from Speer’s organization who managed the arma- 
‘ments economy. The interest of the minister and his Fahrer was focused on arms 
‘output. So long as this met the targets, industry was given the greatest possible 
‘scope for ‘self-management’, the profit motive was tolerated, the expansion of 
individual arms firms was promoted. At the same time, however, Speer had to 
balance the various interests of state control, military customers, and compet- 
ing firms to achieve his armaments goals. To do this he was prepared, if neces- 
sary, ruthlessly to dismember other areas of the German economy, to close 
down, reorganize, and even relocate thousands of factories. The industrialists 
affected frequently sought the support of the Party organizations, who saw 
themselves as the patrons of regional and social interests. In the course of the 
war Speer encountered here a growing opposition, which he did not entirely get 
under his control and which jeopardized his relationship with the Fahrer, the 
essential basis of his position, and nearly cost him his ministry, Rationality and 
irrationality thus also characterized the power-struggle between Wehrmacht, 
economy, and Party. 

Far less dangerous—contrary to Speer’s own account of it after the war—was 
the expansion of the economic empire of the SS. Although there were certain 
attempts to develop an economic concept of its own, albeit one championed 
only by a few experts within the SS elite, Himmler’s predominant aim was to 
‘extend his own sphere of influence. Through the Waffen-SS Himmler developed 
growing interest in the armaments sector, though most of his slave workers 
were employed on building sites. Speer therefore had no difficulty in making use 
of Himmler and his resources according to need or, with the support of indus- 
try, in channelling his rival's striving for the Fahrer’s favour in the economic 
sphere. Even though some sectors of industry were thereby drawn into the 
policy of ‘working them to death’, and some acquired a share in the responsibil- 
ity for murderous actions, there can be no question that German private enter- 
prise had on the whole no interest in exchanging the ‘field-grey uniform’ 
‘command economy, only just shaken off with Speer’s help, for a ‘black uni- 
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y, Wehrmacht, and the self-management agencies of business, did 
bac cosur minimum of fiction and ofthe shortcomings in planning that, 
1942, had paralysed industry; at the same time they limited any inroads 
wip private ownership and the autonomy of industrialists to the extent made 
into Pary by the war and, in principle, left open a return to free enterprise. John 
teaneth Galbraith is correct in observing that Speer, like no one else, had 
fpeceeded in adjusting the economy to wartime conditions—second only to 
Sulin's centralized command economy. 

Despite the powerful positions it had gained within the Nazi regime, the 
riltary-industrial complex headed by Speer was unable to break down the 
boundaries of the political system when it encountered opposition or proved to 
te an iritant. The reasons lay in the personality of the minister, the heteroge- 
neous structure of the economy, and, above all, in the role of the Wehrmacht 


leadership. 
twas the Wehrmacht that first had to make the greatest sacrifice as Speer rose 
topower. The military armaments organization was forced to place itself under 


hard-pressed and increasingly hopeless situation the Wehrmacht leadership 
inight, had it cooperated with Speer, have represented the greatest force for 
ive changes in policy and warfare, even against the Fihrer. The fact 

that the Wehrmacht chief of staff proved a paladin of Hitler with no will of his 
‘om did not, itself, matter greatly. That the Luftwaffe and navy commanders-in- 
chief who were claiming more than one-half of the armaments volume were 
ltewise ‘loyal’ followers of Hitler was of greater importance to Speer. And the 
‘commander-in-chief of the army, the numerically strongest service and the one 
tuffering the greatest losses, was Hitler himself. The good relationship between 
Speet and Zeitzler, who as chief of the army general staff had to champion the 
‘ny’ interests for two years, was insufficient in lending greater weight to the 
tae armaments to a point where this might even break through the politi- 
‘00 can therefore say that the ‘primacy of the economy" did cleatly assert 
praduring the second half ofthe war, atleast in armaments policy, and that the 
Primacy of armaments within the economy became increasingly marked not 
pea Policy but in the policy and character of the Third Reich gen- 
‘ney But this did not lead to a basic change in the system. Whatever influence 
‘sdustialists and technical managers gained, they lost again by being tied to 
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Hitler's armaments objectives. The question of why the military-industrial blog 
headed by Speer did not prevail more strongly within the power cartel of the 
“Fahrer state’ hinges on the turning point in the autumn of 1943. When he 
addressed the Gauleiters in Poznari, Speer had reached the peak of his quite 
unstoppable rise to being virtually the ‘crown prince’. The proclamation of total 
war seemed to furnish him with the impetus for placing the whole of domestic 
policy under the dictatorship of armaments. Although this implied, at least 
philosophically, a reaching out for overall control and for the opportunity to 
steer the regime's conduct of the war in a different direction, it did not envisage 
any change in the system. It envisaged merely a change in the leading personne] 
for the sake of political peace. Speer plainly did not even for a moment think of 
turning against his mentor. 

Even in the increasing crisis of confidence Hitler, as a ‘strong’ dictator, domi- 
nated his close entourage. Although everyone realized that with Hitler there 
could be no political conclusion to the war on lenient terms, but only victory or 
ruin, no one dared challenge the Fiihrer to prevent the threatening disaster, 
Speer found no reliable allies within the Nazi leadership for urging Hitler to 
change course. On the contrary, Himmler, Goring, and Bormann used the irri- 
tation of the Gauleiters to work towards Speer's replacement. His political fall 
in the spring of 1944 was only just prevented because Speer, ill at the time, 
succeeded in stabilizing his emotional relationship with Hitler again and in 
thereby foiling the intrigues of his opponents. With a new ‘victory programme’ 
he promised the dictator a second ‘armaments miracle’ which, despite the losses 
and destructions from massive air attacks, would create the conditions needed 
for final victory. An important part was played also by the urging of the arma- 
‘ments industry that he persevere in his post of armaments minister. Business 
‘was concerned for its partial autonomy and its plans for survival after defeat, 
Breaking up the Speer empire and its partition among those ambitious and 
unscrupulous SS and Party technocrats who had sprung up within the arma- 
ments ministry could have resulted in an uncontrollable spiral of state and Party 
interference, leading to a fanatical command economy. By then there was no 
influential body left to represent the interests of German private enterprise and 
to bring them effectively to the notice of the political leadership. Here Speer had 
become indispensable as a mediator, considering that the broad spectrum of 
interests within the economy, from the dominant position of the big armaments 
concerns down to the small and medium-sized firms, which were worried about 
their future and some of which had close ties with the Wehrmacht, the SS, or the 
Party, no longer allowed for any united front or common policy. 

Departmental selfishness, rivalries, and structural flaws were not eliminated 
in the second half of the war either. Parallelism and duplication often resulted in 
friction and waste, even though this state of affairs had been complained of, and 
attempts made to rectify it, ever since the beginning of the war. In spite of ll the 
progress achieved by Speer with the centralization and integration of decision 
making, ‘political rationalization’ lagged behind technical and industrial ratio~ 


Mould have primarily benefited the “Speer system’. Only in the armaments 
‘spect setup inthe autumn of 1944 did he admit the need for reintroducing 
wraiamentary state’ at least for internal decision processes, because not 


formance of the armaments industry alone that seemed to decide how long the 
‘Third Reich lasted. This shows that aspects of usefulness to the war economy 
sreeabe, ifonly on a limited scale, to outweigh ideological and racist premisses, 
‘dough they were unable to eliminate them. 

Optimizing armaments output produced no fundamental change of course— 
‘athe direction neither of an enduring production performance nor of a clear 
seimacy of the economy. In Germany's peculiar constellation, where Hitler in 
bis dual function of head of state and commander-in-chief represented the final 
‘aurt of appeal over priorities and targets in the armaments area, where he 
‘cinsidered himself an expert in weapons and military technology and where he 
fetanached in & unique emotional manner to ‘his’ armaments minister-—"Tell 
Speer that lam fond of him'—the story of German armaments policy also takes 
‘wtoimportant answers as to whether Hitler should be seen as a strong or weak 
‘keader, and whether the Fihrer state should be described as totalitarian or 
sahoritarian. This area more than any other proves the unsuitability of a 
‘&hotomous scheme. But for Hitler's authority, Speer would soon have fallen 
‘ctim to his adversaries. He owed everything to the Fahrer and he was very 
‘such aware of it. The ‘strong’ dictator, admittedly, remained greatly dependent 
‘0 Speer’s cooperation in the conduct of the war, which continued to hold out 
te Beatest hopes, and on the many-sided, and no doubt also emotional, affec- 
Sn othis favourite—a conditional weakness only, but one that Speer knew how 
‘Suse to his own ends. Even if Hitler's authority was unlimited in armaments 
40) it nevertheless did not invariably cover all areas and dimensions, fre- 
Tan Bre tise to opposition and divergent interests, and, as alsoin other areas 


city % means unchallenged consolidation of his power tothe point where he 
perl becoming Hitler's successor, only to sufler a dramatic collapse of his 
St Prestige, and finally his dispute with the rival economic empire of the 

‘hese left a crucial mark on German armaments policy. That is why 
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questions of leadership and organization deserve special attention. Unlike the 
situation in the First World War, decision-forming ‘from below’ played no major 
role. The German population and the new slave masses of foreign forced labour 
and prisoners remained passive objects of policy. Nevertheless, the war econo- 
my did have to take account of the people’s needs. 

“The basic material conditions of nutrition, consumer-goods supplies, and 
other civilian areas were subject to a variety of influences and changes. Speer 
had also to make profound changes in such production factors as raw materials, 
‘energy, transport, etc, and in doing so came up against the limits imposed on 
him by politics and ideology, as well as by the Allied air offensive and the increas- 
ing loss of territory, With the policy of pauperization having by then been imple- 
‘mented against the millions of foreign slave labourers and prisoners of war, from, 
1942 onward an ever greater degree of sacrifices had to be demanded of the 
German population as well. The political Gauleiters’ opposition to the exten- 
sion of Speer’s powers, and the Allied bombing raids after 1943, made it neces- 
sary for the drain on the German economy in favour of armaments to be 
temporarily slowed down. A programme for manufacturing a minimum of 
civilian consumer goods proved unavoidable. 

“The attempt to achieve a greater degree of economic exploitation of the neu- 
trals and Germany's allies within ‘Fortress Europe’ continued to depend on the 
millitary and economic potential of the Reich. Trade policy in the service of the 
war had found itself in a blind alley by the end of 1941, because Germany was 
tunable to provide sufficient goods and assets to compensate for her imports and 
thus ensure the ability of other countries to make deliveries. ‘The Nazi regime 
proved unable to offset its inability to pay by any political or ideological 
‘common interests of a ‘European economic community’—the more so as the 
prospects of final victory were fading dramatically. Influential forces in industry 
were reluctant entirely to neglect their foreign markets, which they regarded as 
‘essential for Germany's resurgence after defeat. German willingness to show 
consideration varied from one trade partner to another. Whether a rigid policy 
of exploitation was practised, leading ultimately to military occupation, or 
whether extensive concessions were made by Germany on political, military, 
‘or economic grounds, depended as a rule on changing constellations and 
influences. 

A close link had developed between foreign policy, armaments, and manag- 
ing manpower reserves, which in the second half of the war grew even closer; 
besides becoming the precondition for the pointless continuation of the war and 
the putative armaments miracle, it at the same time created areas of conflict and 
dispute that the Nazi regime in the phase of the ‘total war’ was incapable of 
resolving. By increasingly resorting to the most brutal means and a ruinous use 
of its energies at the end against its own people and the mobilized masses of set 
vicemen as well, the regime managed, on its way to destruction, to maintain & 
kind of (albeit crumbling) inner stability and combative strength; but it was 
simultaneously using up its political credit abroad, and at a hectic pace, and 
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ing not only its own and other countries’ resources but also, asa ‘death 
esi ions of human lives. The growing employment of forced foreign 
shite d prisoners of war in armaments certainly released “German warriors’ 
pour ffont—but at what a price. The opposition of the enemy powers and 
por te ations under German domination demanded an ever greater use of 
ofthe Ot oops—at the expense also of the German armaments industry, which 
cermfured 9 Mem i Manpower drain by recruiting ev-new armies of 

‘stead of developing alliances and politcal strategies, exploitation had 
sa qtensifed and “scorched earth’ set in motion—all of which demanded the 
ssbefgditional military forces, security troops, and police units to fight the 
gan Iwas pital that, for Germany, was spinning irresisuibly downwards 
Peers armaments factories, whose share of foreign labour often rose to So per 
Seer were unable in spite of impressive ‘successes'to replace the losses suffered 
stone font or in the ‘domestic war zone’—which had been rapidly rising since 
vasor to supply the waves of newly raised Wehrmacht units with sufficient 
dadsuperior equipment; nor could they even bring about a turn in the war with, 
ew miracle weapons’. 

“The destruction of long-standing production structures may, in some 
respects, have favoured technical progress, more rational methods, and new 
trations that proved of advantage in the post-war period. Over vast areas of the 
‘economy, however, there was devastation and a practice of making do with the 
‘most primitive expedients. It is not really possible to talk of modernization 
ofindustry and production, of management or economic policy, even though in 
seme limited areas there were some signs of these. What began as a system of 
eapedients and localized reforms, as a change of leadership structures and 
reponsibiites, and what as the ‘Speer system’ was far from meeting with 
‘aiversal approval among either the Nazi leadership or business, was not held 
‘peven by the armaments minister himself as a model for the future after ‘final 
‘"etory’. The success statistics alone were keeping up the pressure for change 
‘ezinst the ossified and competing structures and power centres. What counted. 
‘ere was not so much the production results as the desperate efforts to stave off 
‘te threatening defeat. In this, Speer’s unflagging optimism and his not always 
‘«rous figures and forecasts played an indispensable part. 
og loderity in a technical sense certainly existed, at least in the narrow sector 

‘weapons: technology, though not entirely without conflicts and contrary 
tepments. Even the development of the ‘miracle weapons’, employed by 
‘to cite in the final phase of the war as an ultimate tool of propaganda 
Stour, the growing war-weariness of the population, reveals Hitler's 
Yapone”, Among modern weapons of mass destruction only the chemical 
Yeable gy which he knew and understood, had his full support—but he was 
Powers y combine a strategic option with them. Deterrence against the Allied 
Srrendonaet Only atthe level of the super-weapons, and did not offset their 

i, uPetiority. Indeed it only speeded their efforts to overthrow 
in the field. Hitler seemed to be positively fearful of unexpectedly 
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finding himself with an excessive lead in weapons technology. For waging his 
war he preferred one of just a few months; this would ensure successes on the 
battlefield without anticipating the overall decision of the war. Hitler's fear was 
that if German ‘miracle weapons’, or a greatly superior technology, were used 
too soon the enemy might very quickly catch up and then bring about victory 
not just through quantity but through quality as well. This reveals two things— 
first, he clearly realized as early as 1942 the superiority of the enemy coalition 
and, as he ruled out any kind of compromise, merely hoped to delay his own fall. 
‘And second, he was probably unable to imagine any weapons technology that 
really would promise a ‘miracle’, i.e. the defeat of his enemies and a triumphal 
victory parade. 

“There certainly was no genuine acceleration of long-term developments in 
the technological field. There was no technological revolution in Germany, Jet 
aircraft and rockets had been developed before the war, but were not opera- 
tionally employed until its final year—and then far from technically fully devel- 
‘oped and only in small numbers. Performance and modernization, as shown 
especially in aircraft construction, remained far behind the technological leaps 
made in the First World War, What intensified modernization there was in cer~ 
tain sectors, such as armour, did not ensure that the models in question were 
thrown into battle in sufficient numbers at a moment when their superiority 
might have been decisive. Quite a few projects actually proved technological 
blind alleys, and costly mistakes. The spectacular V-weapons were really meant 
to prevent an Allied landing. In the spring of 1944, however, when the moment 
hhad come to use them, the hardware was not yet available in the desired num- 
bers. The firing of a small number of missiles produced no major effect, and 
merely increased the risk of the enemy catching up. Besides, having turned away 
from that option, Hitler in the prevailing military situation wished for nothing 
more desperately than an Allied landing in the west, being confident that he 
‘could repulse it with conventional means and that following a defeat of the west- 
rn powers he would then have his rear secure for striking again in the east. The 
rocket programme at all events resulted in the creation of organizations and 
weapons that made little strategic sense and whose development combined 
irrational objectives, technocratic fanaticism, and rivalries. 

“The Nazi regime succeeded to only a limited extent in enlisting research and 
technology for military requirements. This was not only due to the Wehrmacht’s 
lack of far-sightedness in registering its future needs.’The extensive exclusion of 
military designers and weapons specialists brought about by Speer promoted # 
delusive overestimation of technology that while it may have been stimulating 
here and there led those responsible for providing the armaments to develop 
hectic scheduling of dates and targets which, if anything, impaired the 
result. There is no evidence of development, technology, production, militar 
tactics and strategy, and indeed politics and the conduct of the war, ever Om 
bining to work effectively together. At the same time, the dramatic reverses a 
the front and the massive bombing of its armaments base allowed the Third 
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within the Nazi state, already harboured the germ of its own disintegration. The 
creation of semi-autonomous sub-organizations signalled a tendency towards 
decentralization and regionalization, indicating the gradual collapse of central. 
ized economic management. 

Rivalries and juggling with conflicting figures also characterized the share-out 
of the dwindling human potential between Wehrmacht, Waffen-SS, economy, 
and administration in the broadest sense. In parallel with the economic decline 
there also began, from 1943 on, an initially concealed but then increasingly obvi- 
‘ous loss of the Reich's ability to wage war in manpower terms. The result was a 
fierce but never finally decided struggle over responsibilities, which ultimately 
meant a struggle for the favour and approval of Hitler. In the end, however, all 
concepts and endeavours failed in the face of the realities of a war that had long 
ceased to be controlled by the Germans, a war which on all fronts, the battle- 
fields as well as armaments production, was opening gaps in manpower and 
‘material that could no longer be stopped. This development was not halted even 
bby the proclamation of ‘total war’, which deliberately accepted the destruction 
of the substance of Germany's own population. 

Between the phase of German victories up to the winter crisis of 1941/2 
and the agony of the struggle against the external and internal enemy after the 
summer of 1944 there was an interim period when the war, at least as seen by 
Jarge sectors of the German public and of the armed forces, was in a kind of state 
of suspension, Almost anything still seemed possible, even though the clouds 
‘were gathering over the Reich. But then began the leaden period of ruin, when 
even desperate expedients no longer yielded any results. 

‘The majority of the population hoped that, after the earlier public euphoria 
of the regime and—compared to the First World War—the quite breathtaking 
gains of territory, the war might be concluded, if no longer with a victorious 
peace then at least in a manner that took account of the Reich's military achieve- 
ments. These hopes, however, were confronted within the political and military 
elites by diametrically opposed views. Crudely simplified, three separate trends 
are discernible. Whereas the military organizational experts and those responsi- 
ble for armaments, including minister Todt and General Fromm, were pleading. 
for an carly negotiated peace, Goebbels hoped to motivate the public to a total 
war effort by his fiery propaganda appeal. The majority of the regime's political 
leaders oscillated between these two extremes. Gripped by their ideas of politi 
cal socialization during the final phase of the First World War or the revolution 
that followed, they believed that, in the relatively favourable strategic conditions 
of 1942, they might be able to spare the population any major restrictions and 
thus avoid politically incalculable unrest. 

While Speer, on succeeding Todt who was killed in an air crash, was busy 
administratively consolidating his sphere of power, the Wehrmacht, with the 
‘scant manpower replacements assigned to it mainly from the consumer- 
g00ds industry, confined itself to a limited but potentially decisive thrust towards 
the Soviet armaments centres on the Volga. But that advance in the summer of 
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skilled workers in the armaments industry from being called up for military 
service, the troops were left to cope as best they could with their replacement 
problems. 

‘Towards the end of February 1943 the world press first heard of a man— 
General Walter von Unruh—who had been specially commissioned by Hitler to 
free ‘every possibly available man fit for military service for the front, and every 
employable person for the war economy’. Behind this was the assumption, 
repeatedly voiced by Party representatives and especially by Speer, that the 
Wehrmacht (more particularly the army) still in this fourth year of the war 
had a large number of soldiers who were not employed purposefully, ie. in the 
frontline, Bormann and the Party were anxious toavoid any further call-ups from 
the civilian sector, as these could result in a reduction of the manufacture of con- 
‘sumer goods for daily needs and hence, especially against the background of air- 
raid damage that had to be made good largely with household items, could affect 
the morale of the population. Speer, on the other hand, was hoping that, on the 
‘somebody else, not me’ principle, he might divert his rivals’ envious eyes from 
what they regarded as an overgencrous staffing of his armaments factories. 

Of the three Wehrmacht services the army had the most personnel, but no 
influential champion of its interests at the centre of the regime. In consequence 
it became the favourite target of any manpower redistribution schemes. The 
OKW had moreover long felt what it saw as the favouring of the eastern—i.e. the 
OKH's—theatre of war as a thorn in the flesh. It therefore believed it desirable 
to let the Fahrer’s special commissioner work first of all in that area. The army 
formations, which had embarked on the 1942 summer offensive with a person- 
nel and material strength below their starting strength in 1941, were by 1943 
confronting the virtually insoluble problem of having to compensate theit 
steadily rising losses from their own strength. At first an attempt was made to 
strengthen the fighting units of the divisions by combing out any rearward units 
and by making greater use of Russian auxiliaries. When in the summer of 1943 
these measures proved insufficient, an attempt was made to increase the combat 
strength of the formations by reducing their establishment strength but step- 
ping up their weapons. By the summer of 1944 the establishment strength of the 
infantry divisions had been reduced by almost so per cent compared to the first- 
‘wave divisions in the autumn of 1939. However, this did nothing to remedy the 
shortage especially of experienced NCOs and subaltern officers. During the 
‘continual retreats in the autumn and winter of 1943/4 the loss of heavy weapons 
and equipment was not infrequently due to the poor performance of the services 
in the rear, 

With the Allied landing in Sicily and their expected landing in western 
Europe the eastern theatre towards the end of 1943 declined to second place in 
terms of supplies of troops and equipment. Hitler's directive No. 51 of Novem 
ber 1943 justified this switch of priorities by the geographical proximity of the 
future western fronts to the frontiers of the Reich, 

‘The multi-front war that began on the soil of Europe in 1943, combined with 
the uncertainty of where on the European coast further enemy landings were (0 
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territory, the German population was facing the most savage phase of a war of 
annihilation deliberately provoked by a criminal regime—the war of children 
and old men. 

‘The decline of Germany's ability to wage war, the first hints of which 
towards the end of 1941, progressed rapidly during the second half of the war, 
Even before the defeat at Stalingrad—that writing on the wall visible to all the 
world—removed the last doubts about the war having taken a turn in favour of 
Germany's adversaries, the Nazi regime was facing a growing number of eco- 
nomic and manpower problems at home, problems it was increasingly unable to 
resolve. Now the price was being paid for all decision-making processes being 
dependent on one all-powerful and irresponsible Fahrer, who had long been 
overtaxed, a man who replaced rational considerations with a blind faith in 
some superior destiny, as well as for the overextension of Germany's strength 
and opportunities in a frivolously provoked world war that was never winnable, 
Hitler had gambled. He was now being handed the bill for his criminal 
adventurism. 

Here and there the Germans still managed to score successes. But even before 
the shortages of matériel, they ran out of the reserves of manpower that might 
have enabled them to mobilize the number of combat troops they needed. Now 
these were not even enough to compensate for the enormous losses that were 
decimating the Wehrmacht on the eastern front, as well as in North Africa, Italy, 
and eventually in the west, Simultaneously, the Reich was losing control of most 
of the occupied territories, whose by then indispensable economic and man- 
power exploitation dropped markedly even before the military reverses led to 
their abandonment. 

“Total war’ was a desperate attemptto delay the inevitable catastrophe for Nazi 
Germany. It was only then that the bulk of human and material losses were suf- 
fered on the German side—not only on the fronts but also in the bombed cities 
and among the streams of refugees that soon started to flow: The unspeakable suf- 
ferings of the troops and civilian population in no way diminished the energy with 
which the Nazi regime brutally suppressed any resistance to its rule or to the con- 
tinuation of the war. With his own end staring him in the face, the dictator also 
demanded the relentless continuation of the mass murder of all political and 
‘racial’ enemies, of ‘life unworthy to live’, and of useless mouths’, more particu- 
larly the completion of the genocide of the Jews. Paranoid anti-Semitism had long 
become one of the mainsprings ofthe Nazi regime. There wasnoturningbackand 
noway out. The ‘rebellion of conscience’on 20 uly 1944 and its failure proved that 
there was not a sufficient force in Germany to halt the catastrophe to which the 
dictator had eventually also condemned his own people. 
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